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Maximum miles 





f Joyful Riding 


wre town dwellers steal away from the congestion 

and turmoil of the modern American city and on 
whirring, air-cushioned wheels spin through the country- 
side —in Springtime, when the pussy-willows first come 
out— in early Fall, when the first frosts have changed the 
wildwood to red and gold—through valley farming plains, 
over winding mountain highways, or along shoreline boule- 
vards fanned by the salt breezes off the sea—+rhar’s real joy- 
riding! Motoring under such circumstances, you carry no 
thought-burden of petty worries or business cares. Miles 
are ahead of you—miles, and miles, and miles — pleasant 
miles, fast miles —those miles that are another name for 
Red Crown gasoline— maximum miles. For «Red Crown’’ 
is crammed full of miles; 49 years of Standard Oil refin- 
ing experience put them there! Fill at any Standard Oil 
Service Station or dealer displaying the Red Crown red, 


white and blue pump. 
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MILL CHOOSE 
OLDSMOBIL 


PP — 
The thousands and thousands of enthusiastic owners of 
Oldsmobile, saw it, drove it, knew it—and then chose it 
for their own. 








And... when you heed their whole-hearted praise and 
the conclusive evidence of ever-increasing popularity... 


When you, too, come to your Oldsmobile showroom... 


When you, too, see Oldsmobile and check it, point by 
point, against all the known factors of merit in modern 
motor cars... 


When you, too, drive it and experience its thrilling per- 
formance, its effortless handling, its positive control... 


When you, too, know it and realize its surpassing beauty, 
its complete provisions for enduring efficiency, thrifty 
operation, comfort, convenience and long life... 


..- then you, too, will choose an Oldsmobile! 


DE LUXE ROADSTER °Q7 5 F. 0. B. LANSING 


OLD SMOBILE 7 
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EAN of the School of Juris- 
prudence, University of Cali- 
fornia. 


Writer of note. 
Patron of the arts. 
One of the all-round best in- 


formed men in the country. 


May we then introduce to SUN- 
SET readers, O. K. McMurray— 
rather Professor Orrin K. Mc- 
Murray—who, in turn, presents 
his very significant article, ““Nip 
Crime in the Bud,” in this issue 
of the magazine. Read what he 
has to say; you'll understand, as 
you never have before, some of the 
difficulties facing those whose 
task it is to reduce crime to a 
minimum—our lawmakers and 
our law-inter preters and our law- 
enforcers. 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunset MaGazine, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, with return 
postage enclosed. Unsolicited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In remitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks; currency sent in a 
letter should be registered. The sub- 
scription expiration date appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and the old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
weeks before the change is to take 
effect. 
Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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“We are advertised by our loving friends” 





oe ; Denald-J. Meyer 
Bluefield, W. Va. St. Louis;-Mo: 


Mellin’s Food—A Milk Modifier 


An infant’s diet prepared from a good quality of fresh 
cow’s milk properly modified with Mellin’s Food con- 
tains pure food elements scientifically arranged to furnish 
the constant supply of nourishment needed in order that 
every part of the baby’s body will have sufficient material 
for all purposes of maintenance and growth. 


Through the daily intake of food prepared from Mellin’s 
Food and milk there is carried to the body all the protein 
needed for the rapidly growing tissues, all the fat re- 
quired for furnishing energy for muscular work and an 
ample supply of easily assimilated carbohydrates which 
are absolutely necessary to maintain bodily heat and 
which have an important influence in promoting and 
sustaining gain in weight. Food prepared in this man- 
ner also supplies lime, phosphatic salts, sodium, iron and 
other mineral salts for the development of bone structure 
and for the regulation of various functions of the body. 


Write today for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food and a copy 
of our book, “The Care and Feeding of Infants” 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St, Boston, Mass. 
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\W HEN the question of painting or repainting your 
house comes up, don't be fooled by a low price. 
Remember that apple-sauce is not restricted to pretty 
parlor speeches. There's a lot of it in “cheap” paint. 


When anyone tells you, for example, that a cheap 
paint is “just as good as SWP” or any other high grade 
paint—that’s pure apple-sauce—plainly exaggerated — 
unbelievable—too good to be true. 

The reason “cheap” paint can be sold at a low. price 
is because it is low in quality—made of cheap or s skimped 
materials—which smell and look like paint but can’t 
play the part on the house. 

If you want proof of this, insist upon see- 
ing the formula of the * “cheap” paint, either on 
the label or in the literature of the company. 

Then compare the materials used in making 


the “cheap” paint with the ingredients of fine 
old SWP House Paint. The SWP formula is 


always clearly printed on every can. 
What the formula test shows 


Suppose, for example, that you are buying 
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You cant paint a house 
with apple-sauce! 


THERE IS 220 SQ. 
FEET OF PB. T 
LEFT INTHE 
GALLON CAN WHEN 


THE ‘CHEAP’ PAINT 
CAN IS EMPTY 





r JULY bresagi 


‘WILLIAMS 


Outside Gloss White: Note the big percentage of White 
Lead Carbonate and White Lead Sulphate used in SWP 
Outside Gloss White House Paint. White lead should 
be the basic ingredient of all white paint and light 
tints. It is to these paints exactly what flour is to bread. 


See how much less of this basic ingredient is used in 
the average “cheap” white paint. 

Zinc oxide, another costly pigment, is the next essen- 
tial ingredient. A liberal percentage of zinc oxide com- 
bined with a large amount of white lead makes for a 
balanced formula—such as the formula of SWP Out- 
side Gloss White House Paint. It assures a 
finish of superior wearing quality. 

More than 90% of the pigment content of 
SWP Outside Cis White is made up of 
these two important ingredients—white lead 
p | and zinc oxide. 

In the majority of “cheap” white paints 
you will find only 50% or less. 

It is the liberal quantity of this expensive 
basic material in every can of SWP Outside 
Gloss White that gives this fine old paint 


THE- FINEST HOUSE PAINT THAT MONEY CAN BUY 
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its remarkable covering capacity. 

In the darker colors like browns 
and greens, the “balanced formula 
of SWP is even more important. 


Naturally, the dark colors can 
contain little, if any, opaque white 
pigment such as white lead or zinc 
oxide. 

Sherwin-Williams have the pick of 
the world’s colors. Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Dry Color Works produce prac- 
tically everything except the natural 
earth and mineral colors. 


That is why SWP colors are so 
rich, so permanent and so true to 
character. 


Greater durability of the paint 
film on your house is assured by 
SWP due to the use of a specially 
treated, pure linseed oil—made in 
Sherwin-Williams’ own linseed oil 
plant. 


Price per gallon doesn’t 
tell the cost of paint 


When you read or someone tells you 
that a “low price” paint costs you 
less than SWP—that’s more apple- 


sauce—unbelievable. 





The place to figure the cost of 
paint is on the wall—not in the can 
—by the job—not by the gallon. 
Do that and here is what happens: 

Each gallon of SWP, because of its 
remarkable hiding and covering abil- 
ity, will properly beautify and pro- 
tect 360 square feet of wall (2 coats). 


The average “cheap” paint, made 
of inferior or skimpy materials, will 
cover only 250 square feet 
per gallon(2 coats)—or less. 

SWP costs more per gal- 
lon. But each gallon covers 
110 sq. ft. more. Therefore 
fewer gallons are needed. 

Get an estimate on SWP 
for your house. Then get es 
timates on several “cheap” 


SWP covers 
PER GALLON 


(2 coaATS) 




















remember this: It costs just 
as much toapply the “cheap” 
paint as to apply SWP. 


You get more years 
of service 


You may hear or read allur- 
ing claims that a “cheap” 
paint is as durable as SWP. 
Plai 
word of it. 

SWP with its fine mate- 
rials, scientific grinding 
and mixing, dries to a 
firm, elastic, glossy finish. 

It will not chip, peel, 
chalk or flake off. It 


weathers slowly. 


Years after “cheap” 
paint has literally 
dried upand blown 
away, your SWP fin- 
ish will still show 
a serviceable film. 

And when re- 
painting is need- 
ed, you will save 
money because the 
finish will be in 
proper condition 
to take new paint. 


That is why 
SWPP often costs 


less than half as much per year. 





Greater beauty, too 


Finally there is a richness and beauty 
about SWP colors that no “cheap” 
paint can even approach. They 
give your house a rich, colorful beauty 
that is always a pleasure. 

They are weather fast 
—and they are non-fading. 

Long after the colors of 
“cheap” paint have faded 
like an old shirt, the house 
finished with SWP shows 
practically no dimming of 
its original beauty. 


Trade-Mark 
gistered 


SHERWIN- rT 


PRODUCTS 
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Prepared house 
paint—at its best 


Call at “Paint 
Headquarters” 
and save money 


SWP House’ Paint is sold 
the world over by thou- 
sands of dependable SWP 
Each one is “Paint Head- 
in his locality. There is 


) 


dealers. 
quarters 
one near you. 


Before you let “cheap” paint 
blind you to real economy, get 
his advice on your paint problem. 

He will estimate your require- 
ments in SWP. Compare it with 
the cost of “cheap” paint. Remem- 


ber the great durability of fine old 
SWP —the beautiful colors that 
do not fade. Then decide. 


If you want literature, color cards, 
a copy of the famous SWF House- 
hold Painting Guide, heip on a 





a 


Bee Compare th decorative scheme, write us. 
; are them. 


You will find that SWP 
House Paint costs no more 
for the amount you need 
thanthecheap brands. And 


Even after several years 
it can be washed with soap 
and water and the colors 
will come up _ unusually 
fresh and bright. 


CHEAP PAINT 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PER GALLON 
(2 COATS) 





COSTS LESS PER SQ.FOOT. . . LESS PER YEAR. 
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UPTON 
SINCLAIR’S 


first full length novel 
in eight years 


OIL! 


WILLIAM ELLERY LEONARD 
says: 
“FDHIS is great fiction 
and great thinking, 
and great knowledge 
(both of human nature 
and social conditions 
and of a certain indus- 
try, the most sinister of 
our times).” 


FLOYD. DELL 
says: 
“FTX REMENDOUSLY 
absorbing. I love 


the book for all the 
richness of life, the im- 
mense range of its in- 
terest, the eagle swoop- 
ing vistas of American 


life.” 
THE INDEPENDENT 
says: 
“FRHE story is an 
amazingly rich 
gusher of American 


life, dramatic and in- 
teresting. 


OF OP AP OADM OP 
JIM TULLY’S 
new book 


CIRCUS PARADE 


a te TuLty’s circus wanderings 
are faithfully depicted in this 
book with the courage and realism 
of his autobiography, Beggars of 
Life. In it we meet with freaks 
and wastrels, gamblers and acro- 
bats, trailers, thieves, and animal 
trainers. As the human side of 
circus life never before written, 
it turns a new and powerful light 
on life under the canvas tent. 
Fullofirony, pity and laughter, Cir- 
cus Parade is Jim Tully ut his best. 


Illustrated by Cropper $2.50 


Albert and 
(Charles Boni 





66 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
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By Joseph Henry Jackson | a 


WORD about the author of 
“The Revolt of Asia,’ (Put- 
nam, $2.50) before we get 
to the book itself. 

Upton Close—whose name 
is really Josef Washington Hall—has 
every right to do a book about Asia. A 
newspaper man in Washington, D. C., be- 
fore the war, he decided that he’d like to 
see what China looked like from the inside, 
and went to find out. His job was to have 
been on the staff of a magazine in China, 
but the war changed his plans for him and 
for two years he served as secret agent 
with the American diplomatic corps— 
keeping an eye first on German activities 
in China and later on the Japanese. 

In 1919 he was brought into contact 
with the younger “‘student group” in 
China and he served as their adviser and 
counsellor in the student revolution, so 
called, of 1919. Later he became editor 
of the Peking daily and when the famine 
of 1922 descended on a terrified people he 
left his desk to do relief work. Just as the 
famine was over, the world’s most unusual 
earthquake took place on the Tibetan- 
Mongolian border. Two hundred thou- 
sand lives were lost; Mr. Hall turned ex- 
plorer and visited the quake district for 
the Relief Committee, varying his task 
by reporting his findings for various of the 
larger magazines and newspapers. 


OR a year or two he continued as a 

news correspondent in China and 
then embarked upon his most dangerous 
adventure to date—as chief of Foreign 
Affairs for General Wu Pei-Fu. While 
he was engaged in a secret investigation 
into the territory of the outlaw Chang 
‘T’so-lin he came down with typhoid which 
nearly finished him. He left China, then, 
to become lecturer in the Oriental Depart- 
ment of the University of Washington 
and he has held that post since, with time 
out occasionally for writing books and 
magazine articles, making lecture tours 
and visiting the Asiatic countries to keep 
in touch with affairs. 

So much for Mr. Hall’s background— 
for his right, so to say, to discuss Oriental 
matters. 

Briefly, Mr. Hall’s principal conclusion 
is that Asia is slowly gathering itself 
for the final mighty effort which will throw 
off western domination. From his view- 
point, the most significant result of the 
World War was Russia’s withdrawal from 
the council-halls of Europe and the definite 
alignment of that country with Asia. All 
Asiatic countries, he feels, are working 
steadily toward the expulsion of the en- 
croaching Westerner from what is to be 
an “‘Asiatic-Pacific world”; China he sees 
as the forerunner, merely, and one of the 
best things about his book ts that it leaves 
you with the conviction that those who 
are filling the public prints with soothing 
syrup to the effect that “this Chinese 
situation is just another of those things; 
soon begun, soon over and never really 
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serious’, are wrong. It is this knack of 
Mr. Hall’s for seeing things in the large, 
for cutting straight to the heart of his 
subject, which makes this book one that 
every American with a thought beyond 
his own cash register or pay check should 
read. 

We can’t go into Mr. Hall’s recommen- 
dations here. His suggestions relate, 
among other things, to our policy in China, 
our attitude toward the Philippines and 
our future relations with Japan. Mr. | 
Hall is afraid of only one thing; that 
America with her familiar failings for 
thinking the best of every one and for 
sticking to a principle long after it’s ad- 
visable to let go, may be left to hold the 
Asiatic sack, may be juggled by the 
European nations, (Great Britain in par- | 
ticular) into taking the brunt of the Orien- 
tal dissatisfaction with western rule. If 
we allow ourselves to be “‘used” in the 
matter, Mr. Hall demonstrates, we’ll find | 
ourselves, in the end, with a tremendous 
All-Asiatic Empire on our very doorstep— 
but an empire which won’t have anything } 
to do with us because we were either on | 
the wrong side of the fence, (or straddling 
the fence, which 1s worse) when that em- | 
pire, that “‘Asiatic-Pacific World” which 
Mr. Hall sees so plainly on the horizon, 
was in the making. 

If there is one section of America which ] 
should find ‘“The Revolt of Asia” stimu-— 
lative of serious thought, not to say action, 
it is the Pacific Coast. The commercial 
implications inherent in Mr. Hall’s 
Asiatic Empire are, obviously, gigantic. - 
And we commend his book to you with 
the injunction (if we may assume that 
pedagogical privilege for once) that you 
read it thoroughly and thoughtfully and 
without prejudice. These are hard facts 
that Mr. Hall presents; there isn’t a trace 
of jingo in the book. When he adds two 
and two he gets four, no more and no less. 
And we're of the opinion that an hour or 
two of attention to this simple mathemati- 
cal process, as Mr. Hall demonstrates it, 
is one of the best investments in reading 
that the thoughtful Westerner can make 
just now. 


Hula 


F there is one fault more common than 
another to the young novelist it is the 
effort to pack everything there is to be 
said into the first novel. Especially is this 
true when the matter of setting is particu- 
larly dear to the heart of the writer. The 
novelist new to the game and impatient to 
acquaint the rest of the world immediately 
with the excessive desirability of his or her 
favorite spot on the globe, has a fatal gift 
for sitting down and committing passion- 
ately to paper a great many indiscretions 
which he (or she) may heartily wish un- 
written when the fifth or sixth book, say, 
hashammered home the lesson of restraint. 
Although the local-color first novel is” 
usually tiresome for this reason, yet that’s 
(Continued on page 82) 4 
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PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“The Home of Stanford University’”’ 
Out door life all the year round. 

One hour from San Francisco. 

College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 





Girls’ Collegiate School 


Glendora Foothills, California 


A country school 30 miles from Los Angeles. Over- 
looks famous San Gabriel Valley. Charming build- 
ings of Italian design. Orange groves, bridle paths on 
school’s estate. Saddle horses. All sports. Outdoor 
life a reality. 7th grade to college entrance. Gen- 
eral, Post-graduate and Special Courses. Accredited. 
36th year begins Sept. 29th. Catalog and views. 
Miss Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals 










The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 


Elementary Department 


FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
Principal, 


Wellesley College—Stanford University. 
2962 Derby St. 





Berkeley, California 





Palo Alto 


CASTILLEJA SCHOOL 


California 
Home and Day School for Girls. Pre-Primary through Upper 
School. Preparatory for Eastern and Western Colleges. Specia) 
attention to College Board Examinations. For Illustrated Book 


of Information address the Principal, Mary |. Lockey, A.B 


MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL Efzis 


Established 1889. Boarding and Day School. Accredited 

College Preparation. Special advantages in Music, French 
Art, Home Economics, etc. Outdoor life. Riding. 
Ada S. Blake, A. B., Principal, 

5029AWest Third Street, Los Angeles, California 


EEE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Upon the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school for 
girls. Forty minutes from San Diego. Intermediate School. 
Preparation for Eastern Colleges. Caroline Seely Cummins, 
Headmistress. The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, 
Board of Trustees, Box 14, La Jolla, California. 





For 








OrtTON SCHOOL ci: 


Delightful cultural environment. Outdoor study all winter 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, Art, Dra- 
matics, Athletics, Riding. 38th year. Anna B. Orton, Principal 
154 South Euclid Ave., Pasadena, California. 
1245 South Manhattan Place, Los Angeles, California 








Boys’ Schools 
Military 


PAGE accaemy 


A big school for little boys 


Page stands in a class by itself as a mili- 
tary school for little boys. Sound training 
in the common branches comes first. The 
military is adapted to young boy needs. 
Parents appreciate the atmosphere of un- 
derstan' and encouragement for their 
little boys. This is the largest school of its 
kind in America. Write for the catalog. 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
1223 Cochran Avenue 

Los Angeles California 











Has the Private School 
a Place? 
By Martua CoLiins WEAVER 
ORTUNATELY, there is a 


growing recognition of the 
fact that the private school is 
a legitimate, even a valuable 
factor in the education of our 
youth. The private school with its teachers 
chosen in accordance with the ideals of 
the principal for personality as well as for 
scholarship, its curriculum, chosen again 
to express the educational ideals of the 
principal, is able by its size to deal with 
the individual rather than with a group. 

This fact gives the private school a dis- 
tinct advantage because, clearly, the unit 
of power and influence 7s the individual 
and not the group. However, this advan- 
tage remains only as the private school 
uses its opportunities for such develop- 
ment to the fullest extent—when it pro- 
vides superior educational advantages 
for its students while emphasizing as 
equally important conditions favorable 
for growth in character. 

The greatly increased enrollment in 
colleges the last quarter of a century has 
automatically demanded definite and 
higher standards of scholarship in all pre- 
paratory schools, and the private schools 
have in large measure duly qualified. And 
the private school more than_ stresses 
those outstanding qualities that are es- 
sentials in character development. 

Just here an axiom might be of service 
to the perplexed instructor—a_child’s 
rightful heritage is happiness and the 
school has no right to deprive it of that 
heritage. Therefore, it devolves upon the 
school to make conditions such that the 
students find pleasure and happiness in 
what is sane and wholesome rather than 
crude and questionable. With the devel- 
opment of taste for the finer and better 
things of life, students inevitably experi- 
ence a certain moral uplift. 

Instructors should recognize another 
fundamental principle—school should not 
be separate and distinct from life but 
merely -a part of it. When authorities 
can convince students that the require- 
ments and restrictions imposed upon them 
are not merely arbitrary rules to be 
scorned and disregarded, but are actual 
safeguards for their own liberty—a real 
conservation of their own time and energy 
to secure greater and better results for 
each individual—student antagonisms 
will be lessened and in the majority of 
cases, genuine cooperation secured. 

If the private school can weld this co- 
operation, this recognition of the rights 
and needs of others, this interest in whole- 
some pleasures, it has given to its students 
that priceless possession called character, 
and the ability to translate ideals into 
right activities. 
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San Rafael 


Military Academy 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
FROM 6 TO 18 
Outdoor athletic train- 
ing co-ordinated with 
University - accredited 
scholarship. Delightful 
rm climate. One hourfrom 
San Francisco. #3 Fall 


term opens Sept. 6th. 
















[Russian River Boys’ Camp, June to 
August—Academy enrollment not 
required—reservations by w eek]. 





A.L. STEWART, Superintendent 
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47 Foremost “Preparatory and 


i 7 Junior College of the ‘West! 


Pe. Nationally accredited. Near 
PP i'm Seattle. For BOOKLET write 
Sea Frank G. Moran, M.A., Headmaster, 

f Box S, Moran School, Wash. U.S.A. 
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SAN DIEGO 
Army and Navy Academy 


“The coming West Point of the West” 
University of California’s highest scholastic rating. Grad- 
uates admitted to West Point on certificate. Offers most 
thorough academic instruction and military training of any 
school on the coast. Christian influences and genuine in- 
terest in the needs of individual boys. Land and water 
sports all year. Summer session, July 1—Sept. 1. Catalog. 
Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, Box S, Pacific Beach Sta., 
San Diego, Cal. 





THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 


San Rafael, California 


A non-military preparatory school offering the traditions and 
standards of the best eastern schools. 


James W. Williams, 6. A., M. A. 


Box 6-A Headmaster San Rafael 





California Preparatory School 


For boys. Prepares for universities, East and West, also for 
business life. Accredited. Stresses the essentials, General 
and elective courses. Junior School grades, 5 to 8. Christian 
influences. Horsemanship and all outdoor activities. Catalog. 
C. M. Wood, Supt., Box S, Covina, Cal. 





Harvard School ‘sivorniw 


The leading school for boys on the Pacific Coast. Day and 
boarding. Prepares for college and business life. Fully 
accredited. Member R. 0. T.C. For catalog and particulars 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., Headmaster, Box 8. 
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utomobiles have improved 
but—— 
what about gasoline Zz 


Ir IS a far cry from the “horseless buggy” of yesterday 
to the automobile of today. But the first cars and the 
latest cars are alike in one fundamental respect: doth 


depend on gasoline for fuel. 


Gasoline is not a perfect fuel. It has always had one 
inherent fault. It explodes too quickly (“knocks”) a 
temperature and compression increase. 


Carbon increases both temperature and compression 
beyond the point at which the present day automobile 
is designed to operate efficiently on regular gasoline. 
And the full efficiency of the modern motor car and its 
continued development have both depended upon the 
discovery of a “kvockless” fuel. 


After eight years of experiment, General Motors Re- 
search Laboratories developed Ethyl brand of anti- 
knock compound, a chemical ingredient which leading 
oil companies are mixing with their regular gasoline to 
form Ethyl Gasoline. 


Ethyl Gasoline is ¢he efficient fuel for automobiles of 


today and tomorrow. This super-gasoline will give your 
engine a performance such as you have never nowt It 
is available throughout the U ‘ited States and Canada 
and is sold at pumps which display the “ETHYL” trade- 
mark. Try it today. 


ErHyt Gasotine Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York 
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VOLUME LIX 





When a Beautiful 
Young Grass Widow 
with a Broken Heart 
Goes Out on a Dude 
‘Ranch there is Bound 
to. bea Story. Here 

itis as Zold dy 


Marta ‘Rayner 


AM,” says the boss to me one 
morning, real serious, “I’m 
trusting you with a very delicate 
. mission. There’s a lady—Mrs. 

Parmenter, coming today, who 
thinks she’s on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown. She writes that she’s been 
under a great strain. I want you should 
meet her and see that she gets smoothed 
the right way.” 

“How come you aint sending that there 
charmin’ new eastern dude-wrangler, 
seein’ it’s such an extra special case?” I 
asks, not relishin’ the job none. 
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NUMBER 1 


“Excuse me, 1s this 
Mrs. Parmenter?” I says, 
pullin’ off my hat— 


Pastures 


“He wouldn’t do at all this time,” says 
the boss, and I notice he’s some embar- 
rassed. “You see Sam, this lady is an 
old friend of mine. I suppose I might as 
well tell you that in my very young days 
when I was east at college, I had an idea | 
wanted to marry her.” 

“Well, it wouldn’t have been noways 
natural, if you hadn’t had a few of them 
spells,” I says, “But I reckon they’re 
over now for good and all.” 

“Yes,” says the boss, “they are. And I 
want Mrs. Parmenter to make no mistake 
about that. That’s where you come in, 
Sam.” 

“Is she a widder?” I asks, speculatin’. 

“A beautiful young grass widow,” says 
the boss, “with a broken heart.”’ 

So I drives the boss’ car in to fetch Mrs. 
Parmenter. As luck will have it I gets a 
flat tire on the way, which holds me up 
considerable, and when I swings in along- 
side the depot platform, there’s a high and 
haughty lady in about the stunningest 
outfit I ever see, havin’ a argument with 
Bill Crabbe the station agent, over a 
stack of trunks higher’n his head. A 
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Illustrated by 
Louvts RoGEeRs 


black-eyed string-bean of a girl is a-pacin’ 
up and down behind her, a-wringin’ her 
hands. 

“Here’s the car from the McLean ranch 
now,” says Bill catchin’ sight of me. 

The lady kind of swallers her last words 
as she turns around, and I can see she 
aint been expectin’ any dusty old coot like 
me to meet her. 

“Excuse me, is this Mrs. Parmenter?” 
I says, pullin’ off my hat and bowin’ extra 
polite. ‘‘Sorry to have kept you waiting, 
ma’am. I take it this is yore baggage?” 

“Yes,” she says, “Odette, do stop that 
pacing up and down. You drive me wild.” 

Well, I just stands there a-lookin’ at 
that mess of trunks kind of helpless. 


cc E hadn’t no idee ma’am, that you 
was a-bringin’ out all your house- 

hold furnishings this way,” I says. I cal- 
lated on just ropin’ your trunk to the back 
there. But they’s a truck comin’ in town 
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for supplies sometime today, and they can 
pick up this baggage then. Is they any- 
thing you’d like particular to take along?” 

“Ola, la, madame!” wails this Odette 
person. “Such a country! Is it that you 
can think to remain?” 

“Will you kindly get into that car and 
keep still, Odette!” says Mrs. Parmenter, 
and I see that when she means a 
thing she means it. 

Odette climbs in wipin’ her eyes 
and moanin’ and I piles the smaller 
bags around her. With the lady 
herself occupyin’ the seat beside me, 
we drives off. 

The first three-four miles out of 
town the scenery aint nothing much 
to brag of, but when we gets away 
into the hills a piece Mrs. Parmen- 
ter brightens up some. 

“T suppose these are the great open 
spaces of the west we read about,” 
she says, smilin’ at me real friendly. 

“Well, yes—you might call this 
one of ’em,”’ I says. 

“Ts it far to the McLean ranch?” 
she asks then. 

“Nothin’ like what it used to be 
when we had to make it with a 
wagon,” I tells her. * 

“You've been with Mr. McLean 
sore tirae then?” she says. 

“Yes, and with his daddy before 
him,” I says. “Why, I’ve knowed 
Alec ever since he was big enough 
to stick on a horse.” 

“T knew him when he was east in 
school, myself,” she says sort of 
leadin’ me on. “We used to call him 
ihe cattle prince.” 

“T reckon them days is gone for- 
ever,” I says, heavin’ a sigh. “About 
the only cattle king they is left in 
these parts, is Jim Caxton over to 
the Lone Triangle. The rest of us 
just ekes out a livin’ takin’ in summer 
boarders.” 


“© UT summer boarders—here, of 

all places!” she says, laughin’ 

a little tinklin’ laugh. “How did 
anyone ever strike on that?” 

“You can believe it or not ma’am,” 
I says, “but there’s folks that gets 
sort of attached to this country. 
Alec’s father always had some of his 
friends visitin’ him. They'd come 
out for the fishin’ or the huntin’ and 
stay all summer like enough. Of 
course he wouldn’t never charge ’em 
nothing, but you can’t go on doing 
that indefinite. Alec see he had to 
put things on a business basis or 
quit permanent.” 

“And has he made a success of it?” 
asks Mrs. Parmenter. 

“Seeing as how you’re a friend of 
his ma’am, and not asking out of 
curiosity, I don’t mind tellin’ you 
that the Lazy Y is a right popular 
place these days,” I says. 

“And wasn’t it always?” she wants to 
know. 

“Well, yes, and no. But things run a 
heap smoother since Alec took to himself 
a wife,” I says. 

“One of my friends, a Mr. Lambert, 
who I believe is with you this summer, 
told me he had married a Russian girl,” 
she says, sort of casual. 
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“Yes, and she fits in wonderful,” I tells 
her. “It aint every woman that'd fit into a 
place like this, ma’am. But Miss Sonia, as 
we still calls her, sure has a way with her.” 

It aint long till Mrs. Parmenter gets a 
chance to find that out for herself, for 
when we drives into the place, here’s the 
young missus standin’ on the ranch-house 


steps, all smiles to greet her. Alec comes 
down to assist at the unloadin’. 

“Welcome to our west, Mrs. Parmen- 
ter,” he says, “I hope the trip didn’t tire 
you.” 

“T rather expected you to meet me, 
Alec,”’ she says, holdin’ out her hand sort 
of languid. 

“Oh, I seldom meet the guests,” he says, 
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grinnin’, “Sam here, does it betterg 
At that Miss Sonia’s right at his elboy 
“We're always so glad to have any ¢ 
Alec’s old friends out here,” she say) 
““Now you are to come in and have lunch 
with us at the family table, before you gi 
on to your own cabin.” 
Well, I don’t see no more of Mrs. Paw 
menter till along in the afternoon whe} 
Shorty shows up with the trunks | 
Then the boss sends for me. 

“Sam,” he_ says, “I’ve given Mrs 
Parmenter that cabin up under th 
pines by the creek. It’s the only two 
room one we've got left, and the wing) 
in the trees ought to be soothing t 
her nerves. See if you can ease tha 
baggage of hers into it some wa 
What in blue blazes the woman wa 
thinking of to lug all that out here, 
don’t know.” 

Shorty had just dumped the trunk: 
out sort of promiscuous over the sage 
brush, and Odette was flittin’ round 
*em wringin’ her hands some more. 

Just as ’'d got the heavy liftin’ ou 
of the way, this here Lambert she’d 
mentioned so casual that morning 
comes a strollin’ over to inquire would 
Mrs. Parmenter take a hand at bridge 

“Bridge?” says she liftin’ her eye- 
brows, “Do they play that out here 
too, Julian?” 

‘““Rawther,” he says, his voice sound 
in’ real bored. “It helps to pass the 
time.” 

“Oh,” she says, lookin’ off kind o 
meditative at the mountains which 
showed up right grand and imposin’ 
behind him. ‘It helps to pass the 
time, does it? Well, ll be over in a 
few minutes.” 


DETTE is still a carryin’ on’ 

when I goes away. “Oh, mon 

Dieu, there is no bath—no nothing! It 

cannot be that madame will wish to 
remain in this so wretched place!” 

“Not another word from you, 

Odette,” says Mrs. Parmenter real 


crisp then. 


But I has my private notion that if it 
wasn’t for Odette showin’ so doggoned 


plain just what she thinks of us, Mrs. | 


Parmenter would be some upset herself, 


because they aint nothin’ fixed fancy like 


she’s used to. It’s more’n half just to be 

contrary that she’s a takin’ it so calm. 
For I can see next morning with half an 

eye when it comes to pickin’ out a horse 
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Strange Pastures 
















































to ride, that she’s full as particular as 
most of “em. She must of set there atop 
of the corral fence an hour or more while 
I brings up pony after pony. 

She can’t stand the color of the first one, 
and she don’t like the way the second 
shows his teeth, or the gait of the third 
one, or how the fourth one rolls his eyes. 
But after a spell she catches sight of one 
that strikes her fancy. 

“There,” she says, “that brown one 
over there, Sam. That looks more like a 
horse, and she’ll go fine with my riding 
clothes. Put the saddle on her and I'll 
try her out.” 

I hear the boss explainin’ to her as I 
comes up, that this here mare is a new one 
he’d bought up the line a piece that spring. 
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C They goes at it like a couple oj si 
hids—him fixiv’ stepping stones 50 3 
as she can wash he r face in the lake * 


Marta 


“She came highly recommended as a 
lady’s horse,” he says, “but we haven’t 
had her long enough to know whether she 
has any bad habits.” 

“Vil risk her, Alec,” she says. “You 
know I’m used to horses. What do you 
call her?” 

“Oh, Pl let you name her,” 
boss. 


says the 


THINK Rosemary would be nice,”’ 
she says 
her eyes at him, and you'll ride with me 
won't you, Alec, just for old time’s sake?’ 
“T don’t get much chance to ride while 
the season’s on,” he says, “but I’ll let you 
have Sam, here. He’s real good company, 
if Wyoming 7s the only book he knows.” 
“T came out here to get away from too 


“ec 


much good company, she says sort of 


pitiful, and Mr. Lambert looks mournful 
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,smilin’ out of the corner of 


i 
and sympathizing, “I’m sick to death of 
people, Alec.” 

“Well, you can’t go gallivanting round 
this country alone,” says the boss, “and 
Sam has sense. He can talk or keep still, 
which ever is wanted.” 

So that’s how I gets Mrs. 
wished on me that summer. I figgers out 
she’s one of them restless women—got to 
be doin’ something every minute, even if 
it don’t get her nowhere. So I plans out 
two-three all day trips that'll keep her 
some occupied and make her sleep without 
rockin’ nights. When she gets through 
with them, thinks I, she’ll either have 
took a shine to this country, or be orderin’ 
her trunks shipped off for home. 

She’s all for startin’ in immediate. “I 
understand there’s fine fishing up in the 
hills,” she says, ‘‘and I’ve always thought 
I'd like to fish.” 

“It’s a game that calls for a heap of 
patience, ma’am,” I tells her, “and 
it aint everybody that’s built for it.” 


Parmenter 


UT that don’t discourage her 

a mite. “I’ve decided that I 
need to cultivate mine,” she says, 
with a sort of wry-ish smile. And 
I thinks maybe there’s hope for her 
after all. 

We was a gettin’ set to go next 
morning when I notices Mr. Lambert 
hangin’ round watchin’ us. Most 
of the dudes that come to the ranch, 
you either take to, or you don’t, 
real positive. But I couldn’t never 
feel nothing except plumb indifferent 
towards him—no more flavor to him 
than they is to a pan of lukewarm 
dish-water. He come over now and 
stands there sort of fussin’ with 
Rosemary’s saddle. 

“T think you might let 
me go with you, Claire,” 
he says, real pleading. 









“No, I want to be alone, today,” she 
tells him. 

“Why did you come, then?” he asks 
real low. 





“I’m not sure—perhaps just to be doing 
some thing different,” she says. 

“So that’s the way the land lays,” I 
says to myself, “Alec needn’t think he’s 
the only drawing card in Wyoming.” 

I dunno as I ever see anybody much 
easier to look at than what Mrs. Parmen- 
ter was as we rides off. You couldn’t 
blame Lambert one mite for cravin’ her 
society, and she’d sure give him reason to 
believe she thought well of him—comin’ 
out to the ranch where he was, and all. I 
figgered out maybe he looked kind of dif- 
ferent from what she expected with them 
mountains for a background. Leastways 
she wanted to get off by herself and think 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Nip CRIME. in tte 


eA Startling Article 
Which Probes Into Our 
Economic Waste of Ten 


Billion Dollars a Year 


estimate has been made 
that the annual money cost 
of crime in the United States 
is $10,000,000,000. How 
great is the direct loss from 
the depredations of the criminal may be 
judged from such an investigation as that 
of the Harvard School of Business which 
finds that the average merchant charges 
off two-fifths of one per cent of his receipts 
to losses incurred by deliberate fraud. An 
estimate made by the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men finds that fraudulent 
bankruptcies, persons absconding with 
merchandise not paid for, and similar 
commercial frauds, cause the business 
community a loss of about $400,000,000 
annually. An army of delinquents greater 
in number than the regular army protect- 
ing the United States is maintained in 
unproductive labor or in idleness, in 
prisons, jails, penal and corrective institu- 
tions at the expense of the normal and in- 
dustrious portion of the community. 

The direct damage to property and the 
expense of maintaining our 
prison population, huge as they 
are, constitute but a fraction of 
the crime bill. The salaries of 
police forces, national, state and 
municipal, sheriffs and_ their 


N 


courts, with their staffs, district 
attorneys with theirs—all these 
consume a tidy part of the tax 
payer's income. Another draft 
on his hard won earnings is made } 
for lands, building and equip- J 
ment for state’s prisons, county 
jails, reformatories, hospitals for 
the criminal insane, and other penal and 
corrective institutions. These must have 
wardens, guards, physicians, nurses, all 
sorts of expert and non-expert people to 
manage them and carry out their purposes. 
[he expensive safes, alarm systems and 
other apparatus that bankers, safe deposit 
companies and others must employ is paid 
for by the average citizen. And his back is 
further loaded with the salaries and wages 
of the private watchmen, guards, detec- 
tives used in protection against crime. The 
premiums on burglary and theft insur- 
ance, those on fidelity bonds exacted by 
employers from their employees must be 
met by the same much enduring “for- 
gotten man’. Even the fees of the de- 
fendants’ lawyers, the cost of their bail 
bonds, and the not inconsiderable capital 
employed by criminals, including the in- 


hee x 
; oy tehs oe en 
dep uties and assistants, criminal ay ce / 
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terest thereon, ultimately comes from the 
pockets of the honest and hardworking. 
After all, the ten billion dollar estimate is 
not much exaggerated. One may con- 
servatively assert that the warfare against 
the malefactor entails a greater annual 
expenditure than the military and naval 
budget, with payments of principal and 
interest on the public debt of the United 
States thrown in. 

It might be supposed that experts could 
advise us with respect to the causes of and 
remedies for this social pest. But strangely 
enough, we have little knowledge on the 
subject that is trustworthy and worse, we 
are doing scarcely anything to acquire 


i 


f 








such knowledge. For ex- 
ample, we have no really 
\ reliable statistics to show 


f 2 . . . . 
: whether crime is increasing 


or diminishing. The Fed- 
eral Council of Churches 
and ex-Police Commissioner 
Enright of New York think 
it is diminishing. A general 
impression exists that the 
contrary is true. What 
would happen to a mer- 
chant who kept no records 
to determine whether or 
not he was making prof- 
its? A good accounting 
system 1s a prime neces- 
sity in the fight against 
crime. 


T is probably the 

case that — such 
crimes as larceny, em- 
bezzlement and obtain- 
ing property by fraud 
have to some extent 
decreased in number, 
largely because of the 
efforts of business men 
in protecting themselves 
by proper safeguards; the use of mechan- 
ical means, such as alarm_ systems, 
steel cages, and other safety devices; 
greater care in the selection and control 
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of their employees; better precautions in 
regard to handling payrolls; and the like. 
Some figures taken from the report of the 
Protective Committee of the American 
Bankers Association rendered to the As- 
sociation at its meeting in Atlantic City 
on September 29, 1925, are of interest 
here, by way of bearing out these conclu- 
sions. The report says: “There were 541 


fewer criminal cases reported by member 
banks. Of 504 arrested, 308 were con- 
victed. The progress made in protection 
was particularly true of forgeries and 
check frauds, where preventive measures 
rest largely on the banks. There were 57 
burglaries and 144 daylight robberies, a 
total of 201 crimes of violence against 
members, as compared with 337 in the 
peak of the crime wave of 1921. Two- 
thirds of the burglaries and hold-ups were 
in eight states having one-third of the 
total member banks, including Illinois, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, California, 
Michigan, Texas and Indiana.” An ex- 
treme advocate for private initiative like 
Herbert Spencer might, with some plausi- 
bility, urge that the prevention of crime be 
left largely to private agencies. At least, 
it is clear that precautions of the sort men- 
tioned are among the most efficacious 
means for protection, and unfortunately 
are too often neglected by the individual. 
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Decorated by 


RAYMOND BANNISTER 


It is a sad fact, but an unquestionable one, 
that a large though undefined portion of 
our population is quite ready to profit by 
criminal activities, if there is a reasonable 
chance for success. 


ey own negligence in affording op- 
portunities for crime is an impor- 
tant factor in its existence. Take the un- 
controlled sale and possession of the re- 
volver. The weapon is of no use save to 
kill or maim human beings; it is responsible 
for nearly all our murders, most of our 
suicides and a large part of our accidental 
deaths. Yet, generally speaking anyone 
may buy a revolver. The responsibility 
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By Orrin K. -AMccAurray 


for the deaths caused by this instrument 
lies in part at the door of those who 
permit it to be sold as freely as shoes or 
sugar. Careless methods of handling 
money have tempted many a weak em- 


ployee to commit embezzle- 
ment, and loose credit methods 
have assisted fraudulent buyers 
to cheat the seller and the 
public. I once heard a man, 
then occupying a fairly respon- 
sible post, tell with some boasting of the 
number of fares he had “knocked down” 
in the days when he had worked as a con- 
ductor on a street car system that used 
no effective means to check its employees. 
A great many crimes are simply the 
result of the carelessness of someone 
combined with the weakness or the folly 
of someone else. 

The ex-conductor’s case calls attention 
to other aspects of the crime problem, 
sociological and psychological. He was 
not the sort of man to hold up a bank or a 
pay-roll agent or to steal milk-bottles. ° In- 
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deed, he did not belong to the so-called 
criminal class at all. On the contrary, he 
voiced a sentiment by no means unpopu- 
lar with some employees, namely, that it is 
a fair, even a laudable act, to cheat your 
employer within certain limits. His friends 
regarded him as a sort of Robin Hood, 
especially as he undoubtedly spent his 
dishonest gains in liberal fashion. Even 
his employers in the San Francisco of the 
’80’s, which was the place and the period 
of his boasted activities, would probably 
have regarded his act as a peccadillo had 
they known of it. 


N the long run, the opinion of the com- 

munity determines its proportion of 
crime. The vendetta may be forbidden by 
law but so long as opinion supports it, it 
continues to exist. In some parts of our 
country, and with certain classes in our 
community, it is deemed the proper thing 
that the husband kill the unfaithful wife or 
her lover, or the wife the unfaithful hus- 
band, whatever penalties the criminal code 
may specify for the 
act. Very  fre- 
quently the proper 
etiquette demands 
a double murder 
followed by a sui- 
cide. Our unrelia- 
ble mortality fig- 
ures indicate over 
ten thousand hom- 
icides, fifteen thou- 
sand suicides and 
about eighty thou- 
sand negligent and 
accidental killings that occurred in‘ 1924. 
A large number of the homicides were com- 
mitted by jealous husbands or wives whose 
own deaths swelled the suicide column. 
Moreover in studying the problem of 
homicide, we must not overlook the huge 
number of deaths'by negligence or acci- 
dent. Every lawyer knows how shadowy 
often is the line 
between _ negli- 
gence and intent. 
Our social organ- 
ization leaves a 
good deal of scope 
for daring, which 
shades rather eas- 
ily into reckless- 
ness, and that in 
turn more or less 
into criminal in- 
tent. A civiliza- 
tion that prizes the 
virtues of energy 
and courage must 
pay something for 
the perversion of those virtues in crimes 
of violence. Habits and customs are at 
the basis of much of our crime. 

The legal system that we have set up 
for the punishment of crime by the State 
is but one of the agencies of control, and 
perhaps not the most important. As in 
the case of our public health, preventive 
methods are our best guarantee for se- 
curity. The police force is usually visual- 
ized as an organization designed for catch- 
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ing crooks. As a matter of fact its func- 
tion in the prevention of crime is more use- 
ful to society than its function in con- 
nection with the apprehension of crimi- 
nals. Many a patrolman has never arrested 
a serious offender. But the service that 
he renders in the preservation of our lives 
and property by his mere presence de- 
s greater appreciation than it usually 


serve 
i may be doubted 


receives. Indeed, it 
whether those in author- 
ity sufficiently press his 
claims for better recog- 
nition by the community. 
One wonders whether 
improvements in the 
police have kept pace 
with improvements in 
life generally; whether, 
for example, the auto- 
mobile is used by the 


oficer to the extent 
that it is used by the 
criminal offender. One 
of the central items in 
any program for im- 
provement in dealing 


with crime should be the 
further strengthening of 
our police in organiza- 
tion, numbers, dignity 
and training—which in 
turn calls for a greater 
expenditure both in effort 
and in money. But why 
wouldn’t money so spent 
produce as great returns 
as additions to the sup- 
port of agencies for the 
punishment or reforma- 
tion of the offender? 


HE best of all 
weapons with 
which to combat crime 
is an instructed public 
opinion, and in_ that 
work the press can ren- 
der the greatest service. 
One cannot, indeed, 
complain that it does 
not give sufhcient em- 
phasis to crime, but its 
natural tendency is to 
place that emphasis on 
the unusual, the exotic 
and the dramatic ele- 
ments rather than on 
the problem itself or the 
means of attacking it. 
Occasionally, it is true, 
individual newspapers 
contain excellent news 
items, special articles 
and editorials on phases 
of the problem of crime, 
but in general, there has 
been little disposition to 
feature the general as- 
pects of the problem, which are probably 
regarded as of small news value. Alayman 
might suppose, however, that interviews 
with police chiefs, detectives, police magis- 
trates and criminal judges, district attor- 
neys, psychiatrists, the offenders them- 
selves, would not only prove valuable 
contributions to social progress, but would 
possess the human interest that tradition- 
ally appeals to the newspaperman. 
Side by side with the press as a 
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factor in directing thought would be 
the encouragement of the study of the 
science of criminology. Some work has 
been done by patient, silent, scientific 
investigators on the individual and 
sociological factors in crime, but so far 
as I am aware, no university in our 
country has undertaken to establish a 
chair for the study of this important 
subject. Too often the field has been 
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, of the United States Supreme Court, 






ary of his home 


usurped by people with little experience 
or special preparation. 

With opinion so poorly informed, it is 
little wonder that quack nostrums are 
those to which the public most naturally 
reacts when its mind rests for an instant 
on this dificult problem. Even those in 
positions of authority are too often ready 
to suggest their remedy for this immensely 
intricate and obscure social disease, though 
they would not for an instant think of 
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undertaking such simple tasks as prescrib- 
ing fora friend’s measles or advising on the 
validity of his title to a city lot. The 
usual cure put forward is swift and severe 
punishment for the offender. Yet the 
greatest living jurist in the English speak- 
ing world, Mr. Justice Holmes, of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, has 
expressed a doubt whether punishment ) 
has ever acted as a deterrent for crime. 
There is scarcely any 
more striking instance of 
a rapid diminution of 
crime than that which 
in England immediately | 
followed the abolition of 
capital punishment for 
ordinary felonies during 
the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. I should 
not claim, as some 
writers have done, that 
the decrease in severity 
of punishment was the 
cause of the decrease 
in crime, for I believe 
that other social causes 
contributed, but the 
existence of such fig- 
ures tends to corrobo- 
rate the opinion which 
other well-informed ob- 
servers besides Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes have long 
maintained, that there is 
probably little direct 
relation between the 
severity of punishment 
and the repression of 
crime. Montesquieu, in- 
deed, made out a strong 
case for the thesis that 
severity of punishment 
is itself a cause of crime. 
He argues that where the 
penalty for robbery is 
death as it was in France 
of his day, the robber 
murders his victim to 
destroy the witness 
against him. 


OSSIBLY Montes- 

quieu reasons from 
insufficient data, and 
perhaps Mr. Justice 
Holmes is too skeptical 
about the efficacy of 
punishment. No doubt 
the slayer in heat of 
passion, the defective or 
the moron, the drug ad- 
dict, are probably little 
controlled in their im- 
pulses by any process of 
reasoning. It is not 
likely that they balance 
the imminent danger of 
punishment by reason 
of their act against the immediate gratifica- 
tion or gain resulting from its commission. 
But it does not follow that a reasonable 
code, reasonably and efficiently enforced, 
may not bea powerful aid in engendering 
a universal respect for law—a respect 
which enables the London policeman to 
perform his duties without weapons, even 
without the usual police baton. If the 
community believes that justice operates 
with certainty, in favor equally of rich 
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nd poor, the least intelligent part of the 
eople may be affected by the influence 
f the prevailing tone of opinion. The 
‘nglishman believes that his courts 
perate with justice and impartiality, in 
riminal as well as in civil cases. 

On the other hand, there is a rather 
yide-spread opinion that American courts 
© not operate with the certainty of 
‘nglish courts. This opinion is not alto- 
ether justified by the facts. Justice Os- 
ar Hallam, of the Minnesota Supreme 
Yourt, basing his opinion of a study of the 
qaterial available, in an address before 
he American Bar Association in 1923 
ointed out that “the percentage of ulti- 
iate conviction of persons tried 1s not so 
igh in England as in the United States.” 
ma study made for the Commonwealth 
ub of San Francisco, I reached sub- 
tantially the same conclusions, basing my 
gures upon the statistics regarding the 
york of district attorneys in California 
ontained in the biennial reports of the 
\ttorney-General of California. A review 
f the decisions of the California Supreme 
‘ourt from February 2, 1921 to November 
7, 1924, covering volumes 185 to 194 of 
he California Reports, shows that there 
rere twenty-six appeals from convictions 
f murder and two appeals from man- 
laughter determined by the court during 
hat period. The afhrmances were one 
undred per cent; no manslayer escaped 
unishment in California by means of an 
ppeal to the Supreme Court on so-called 
-al technicalities, or on any other basis, 
uring that period. 

How do our trial courts, as distinguished 
‘om the appellate courts, dispose of the 
riminal business that comes before them? 
hough we have no such accurate data as 
ne Judicial Statistics of England and 
Vales, the report of the Attorney-General 
f California for two typical years, 1920- 


1922, give some facts from which we may 
deduce conclusions respecting the celerity 
with which the criminal law of the State 1s 
administered. The District-Attorney of 
Los Angeles County, for example, in the 
two years under report, secured convic- 
tions or pleas of guilty in 1655 felony 
cases, while there were 147 acquittals dur- 
ing the period. In addition 899 felony 
cases were otherwise disposed of by the 
district-attorney and the courts of that 
county. Every one of these cases in- 
volved action both by the district-attorney 
and by the trial court, which thus disposed 
of between four and five felony cases for 
every business day in the year. If the 
hgures for the entire state be taken, it will 
be found that the judicial machinery of 
the State handled between fourteen and 
hfteen felony cases daily. 


ACTS such as these indicate that 

a huge annual grist is run through 
the mill, and in the main with celerity 
and certainty of punishment, might 
well be given wider publicity. Our 
judicial machinery is by no means an 
abject failure. Especially in the average 
case, it seems to work with efficiency. 
Even in the exceptional and sensational 
cases which arrest the attention of 
the public, the courts generally proceed 
with more speed and certainty than 
was the case some years ago. Trial 
judges because of altered conceptions re- 
garding the functions of an appellate 
court have been released from the fear of 
committing error and consequently have 
been able to rule with more certainty on 
questions of law and procedure. Less 
time is consumed, at least in California, in 
selecting jurors, in arguing motions, 1n pre- 
paring records on appeal, than was the case 
a dozen years ago. Doubtless juries some- 
times acquit guilty defendants, though 


oy 
it is hard to say that they do so more often 
today than they did formerly. But it 
must be remembered that the conviction 
of the guilty demands evidence, and that 
evidence is not always forthcoming for 
various reasons. In a rapidly developing 
city, the machinery for investigation of 
crime almost inevitably falls behind the 
influx of criminals, and police, detective 
forces and district-attorneys are over- 
worked by reason of the volume of busi- 
ness. 

Though our judicial system presents by 
no means so hopeless a spectacle of incom- 
petency in dealing with the criminal as 
some critics claim, there are elements in 
its organization that could well be im- 
proved. But it is doubtful whether our 
people will be willing to take the steps to 
bring about an organization of justice like 
that prevailing in other civilized countries. 
We have placed our prosecutors and our 
judges to some extent in politics. Both 
must claim election and re-election im- 
mediately from the people, and generally 
from the pople of a limited area, a city ora 
county. We have denied them permanency 
of tenure, in some states we have even sub- 
jected them to popular recall; we have 
denied them salaries comparable to those 
we pay experts in other professions en- 
gaged in public work; we have provided no 
central agency, a ministry of justice, a 
Lord-Chancellor or Attorney-General, to 
supervise the whole legal mechanism. 
Finally, we have, by the constitutions of 
most of our states, tied the hands of our 
elected judges so that they are unable to 
guide or direct the jury by expressing their 
opinions upon the weight of the evidence. 
The marvel is, as Bryce pointed out many 
years ago, that we are able to induce so 
many able, intelligent and honorable men 
to accept positions as prosecutors or as 
judges! 


If radio's slim fingers 

Can pluck a melody 

From night and toss it over 
A continent or sea; 
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Proof? 


By ErHet Romic Futter 


If songs, like crimson roses, 
Are culled from thin blue air, 
Why should mortals wonder 
If God hears prayer? 
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If the petaled white notes 

Of a violin 

Are blown across a mountain 
Or a city’s din; 
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Tie Tempest 
and the Teapot 


eA Diverting and 
Humorous Yarn Veal- 
ing with the Uery 


Serious Business of 


-ACiddle-aged Courting 


EFORE the mirror of his 

chiffonier Mr. Jellaloyd stood 

primping. That bluntly states 

the fact. But the flippant 

word gives no hint of the de- 
votional fervor with which he strove to 
brighten his sere and wintry little self. 
Nor of the grim and silent struggle within 
his bosom between a courting ardor that 
urged adornment without stint, and 
deep rooted principles of frugality and 
thrift that fairly shrieked to him “Go 
slow, Jefferson, go slow!” 

Of the wall brackets on either side of 
the mirror only the right had ever been 
switched on by Mr. Jellaloyd’s habitually 
saving fingers. This evening for the first 
time, however, the one-sided illumination 
seemed inadequate, so critical was to be 
the scrutiny of the: all-round effect 
achieved upon his person by the above 
alluded to process of primping. Surrep- 
titiously, almost guiltily, he reached for 
the left lamp. A moment’s hesitance. A 
long moment. Then—click! Both lights 
blazed brazenly! Never had Rubicon been 
crossed with greater hope of conquest. 

Mr. Jellaloyd stepped back and gazed. 
His confidence rose to the height of his 
sartorial elegance. The tenderly nursed 
blue serge quite transcended its bargain 
counter origin. Shirt and scarf matched 
the gay tumult within the breast they 
decked. But what, he gasped of a sudden, 
was that? 

Scowling he thrust his head almost 
against the glass. No, that frowsiness 
about the ears was not a prank his wavy 
mirror played him. He needed a haircut. 

“Go slow, Jefferson, go slow!” Fully a 
week must yet elapse before the next 
monthly investment in tonsorial art might 
be made. Oh, budgets be damned, Mr. 
Jellaloyd’s heart rhapsodized. Let this 
momentous night see the breaking of 
another lifelong rule of thrift! 

Alas! As he switched off the unpermis- 
sible left lamp, he caught sight of a motto 
pinned to the wall beneath it. It bore a 
single word—“THRIFT”’—but it spoke 
volumes. Among these the mighty phrase 
“Go slow, Jefferson, go sloy !”  Precipi- 
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tately a violent reaction smote Mr. Jella- 
loyd’s soul. Chastened, he fumbled for 
his nail scissors. Penitently he trimmed 
his too luxurious fringe with the awk- 
wardly curved blades. 

Sighing and furtively he glanced back 
at the motto. It still spoke volumes, but 
now in an approving murmur. Dearly did 
Mr. Jellaloyd wish that such a murmur 
might be Hers. He longed for the ap- 
proval the widow, Anne Van Giessen 
might express were he to shine before her 
in dashing and_ expensive elegance. 
Though from such thriftless indulgence in 
lavishness the motto had as yet saved 
him, love had implanted the red seed of 
rebellion against its sway. Since love had 
come to possess him, he had commenced 
to know and entertain promptings to 
reckless extravagance. 


By 
‘Richard Bentinck 


Illustrated by 
J. R. LEWIS 


Not yet had he dared heed those 
promptings. The motto admonished ever 
sternly “Go slow, Jefferson, go slow!” 
Against it his lovelorn heart cried out: 
“You’re all too slow!’ And there was 
Mr. Jellaloyd’s dilemma; nay, properly 
viewed, his homeric conflict. Emotion is 
not a matter of three dimensions. A 
tempest in a teapot may surpass in in- 
tensity a South Sea typhoon. Lest the 
tempestuous conflict within him should 
wholly mar his evening, Mr. Jellaloyd fled 
the motto’s sobering stare to find sur- 
cease at the feet of his beloved. 


NNE VAN GIESSEN was her 

name, both maiden and married. 
Harmen, her late lamented, had been a 
distant cousin, considerably her senior. 
His death had left her executrix and sole 
heir of a pleasantly solid fortune and a 
fine home. 

Of course, the house was far from mod- 
ern. In fact, its hoary rooftree sagged in 
the middle. That, however, Mr. Jella- 
loyd mused as he approached the place, 
gave an effect much prized by antique 
worshipers these days. The priceless Van 
Giessen heirlooms that crammed _ the 
rooms added value almost beyond com- 
putation. But while he was not unap- 
preciative of these dim splendors as a fit 
setting for the lady of his heart, it was 
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she who in his eyes outshone all these 
treasures. - 

The maid who opened to his ring was 
plump and rosy as his hopes. Unlike them, 
she abandoned him at the sitting-room 
door. 

“Oh, Mr. Jellaloyd,” Mrs. Van Giessen 
greeted him, “how nice of you to come 
tonight, and so early too.” t 

She beckoned him to a chair beside her. 
Her plump white hand, unhurriedly with- 
drawn from his lingering homage, resumed 
the sorting of a stack of papers in the desk 
before which she sat. 

“T am hunting the deed to that vacant 
lot of mine,” she explained. “I am ex- 
pecting a caller interested in it. Oh, he is 
quite somebody. And so devoted. I’ve 
wanted you to meet him. He tells me the 
most tempting things about California. 
Seems to know all about it. He’s a broker. 


From New York.” 


oh. VAGUE unease roiled Mr. Jella- 
loyd’s blissful peace. His fingers 
commenced groping about the frowsy 
superfluities that fringed his temples. 
At mention of the quite somebody he had 
begun to feel dismally inadequate about 
the ears. 

Ensconced in the faded upholstery of 
her otherwise splendidly preserved an- 
tique armchair, the widow talked on, each 
word driving deeper the prick of dread 
that had entered Mr. Jellaloyd’s soul. A 
glow of excitement, or anticipation, or 
suspense—he wondered—shone from her 
and her charm, thought he, appeared in- 
effably enhanced. 

From the possible market value of her 
lot to citrus groves in California, back to 
the expected caller and the severity of the 
past winter ranged Anne’s amazingly ani- 
mated discussion. Mr. Jellaloyd per- 
ceived no distinct connection between her 
topics; even less between them and the 
growing uneasiness preying on him. 

“Of course,” the widow changed sub- 
jects again, “it would be a terrific under- 
taking to move all my heavy furniture and 
things to California. But I could never 
bear to dispose of them. Why, I would 
never get anything like it again for love 
nor money. Do youremember that antique 
man last year wanting to buy my tea-set?” 

Mr. Jellaloyd nodded assent. Rever- 
ently he gazed toward a table, exquisitely 
carved and inlaid, on which reposed the 
blue saucers, six-sided cups and teapot 
which even he—a most indifferent con- 
noisseur—had been thrilled to touch. He 
well remembered the suave caress the 
translucent, blue porcelain had left on his 
fingertips. No less well did he recall the 
fabulous offer Anne had rejected for it. 
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“But are you really thinking seriously 
of moving away?” Mr. Jellaloyd asked. 

“For all the surprise you show,” came 
Anne’s startlingly caustic and seemingly 
irrelevant remark, “you don’t seem to 
think anything about it at all. If I thought 
so little about losing my old friends I’d 
have gone long ago.” 

Before poor, dumbfounded Jellaloyd 
could rally his wits and reply to this bitter 
misunderstanding of the silence which his 
loyal deference to her desires imposed on 
his crushed spirit, the ancient corner clock 
chimed nine. The doorbell rang. 
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“Tt must be he,” exclaimed the widow. 
She flew to the door. Mr. Jellaloyd rose 
and ambled to the window. 


LANCING through it, he discov- 
ered the depot taxi at the curb. 
By the glare of the street lamp the driver 
was exploring his palm. Spitting deris- 
ively the fellow pocketed what evidently 
must have been, so the watcher con- 


cluded, a tipless fare. This incident 
crystallized into grim suspicion Mr. 


Jellaloyd’s instinctive if amorphous ani- 
mosity against the intruder. 
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(Mrs. Van Giessen screamed. A 
smothered curse rolled from the moun- 
tain of flesh ridiculously sprawling 
on the floor 


“Meet Mr. Jellaloyd,” he heard the 
widow chirp. Turning, he beheld an 
elephantine bulk towering in the doorway. 

“Mr. Jelly how?” it snorted facetiously. 

“Tell — ah — loyd,” crisply intoned the 
sufferer of that patronym, advancing to 
shake hands. Had not Mrs. Anne ex- 
pressed the wish that they become friends? 

“Mr. Winton Fillamore,” came rolling 


We 
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sonorously from the widow’s relishing 
tongue. 

“So you are the expert on Hackensack 
realty values,” the broker thundered. 
“I have already heard much about you.” 

Mr. Jellaloyd retrieved his hand. The 
fellow’s digits, as they clammily touched 
his, impressionistically reminded him of 
incredibly elongated and hirsute chestnut 
worms. Then suddenly he found himself 
squarely facing a back as broad as a bill- 
board, and as loud. 

“Deign to accept, dear lady,” the ob- 
struction rumbled, ‘‘these trifling tokens 
of my deep personal regard and profes- 
sional good will.” A bunch of roses and a 
beribboned candy box vanished from be- 
neath the colossal left arm. 

Evading somehow the portentous spite 
fence of Fillamore flesh between herself 
and Mr. Jellaloyd the widow came to dis- 
play to the latter’s dubious eyes the floral 
offering and the saccharine. Before turn- 
ing to lay aside the tribute she nudged 
im. 

“My, isn’t he generous?” she whispered. 

Mr. Jellaloyd found it difficult to formu- 
late an opinion not disappointing to his 
lady. So he kept silent, and observed the 
person. From the bristling black wedge 
that-cleaved the man’s low, pointed brow 
to the torpedo-sized shoes upon his feet, 
he seemed repugnant to the small, frail 
knight. But a vast charge of animal mag- 
netism fairly crackled about the man. 
deep, well used baritone mitigated some- 
how the impudence of his cocksure bally- 
hoo. It had been Mr. Jellaloyd’s experi- 
ence that such men have a way with 
women. 


OR one tumultuous moment Mr. 

Jellaloyd yearned to assume a simi- 
lar grand manner, to scour the earth for 
ivory, apes and peacocks to lay at his 
lady’s feet. “Go slow, Jefferson, go slow!” 
instantly shrieked the admonitory voice 
and he rejected the temptation. 

“Delightful room, dear lady,” Fillamore 
boomed. “And these are the Van Giessen 
doodads! M-mm! Superb!  You’re 
right to move them from your little town 
to more appropriate surroundings!” 

“We think a good deal of our city,” 
came from the loyal little man. 

“You couldn’t think otherwise, now 
could you, Jellaloyd,” the broker grinned. 
“But my dear friend and client here,” he 
actually winked at the widow, “has de- 
cided to seek the larger life. She—” 

“Oh, really Mr. Fillamore,” the lady 
objected, “‘not quite decided yet!” 

“She has heard the call of the open 
spaces,” Fillamore swept on regardless. 
“She has felt the lure of the land where 
the sun is like gold. She has dreamed of 
the breeze blessed breadths of paradise 
that lie beyond the Rockies. And there 
she wants to go!” 

The widow sat spellbound. Mr. Jella- 
loyd vaguely felt his darkest fears be- 
ginning to justify themselves. 

“Ts it oil or gold mines or just real estate 
you’re in,” he inquired mildly. 

“Nature! In her most g:acious mood! 
“Plant a stick,” the orator went on, “and a 
tree will grow. Would you not thrill to 
the biblical joy of plucking the gem of all 
fruits, the luscious gift of Eden, the 
sweetest product of California sunshine, 
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the fig, from leafy boughs that shame the 
sturdy oak? Or seeing orange. groves 
bloom and bear fruit simultaneously, 
while all about the mocking birds are 
warbling in the ever-blossoming roses? 
Flowers the year round. Pick your grape- 
fruit from your own trees before breakfast. 
You’re young; enjoy life,” he urged. “TI 
know just the place for you. You have a 
vacant lot eating up taxes. There we are. 
Nothing could be simpler.” 

“Hardly so simple as all that,” Mr. 
Jellaloyd interposed. 

“Oh, tell me what you really think,” 
Anne entreated. 

“If your heart,’ the considerate one 
replied, “‘is set on going, I think of nothing 
but helping you to go.” 

“That’s the stuff, Yellafella,” 
broker shouted. 

“Oh!” fell blankly from Anne. 


the 


Reflecetioms 
By Queene B. LIsTER 


I heard your voice 

In a new green tree. 

I met your eyes 

In a blue grey sea. 

I saw your shoulders 

When a lad passed by— 
Whose shoulders were young 
And broad and high. 


I tried to pretend 

That you'd come back, 
That graves are dreams, 
That youth wears black, 
I tried to forget— 

You wanted me to— 
But a thousand mirrors 
Were holding you. 


“But had I not better look into the 
business with this gentleman for you?” 

“Oh, bother the business,’ Mrs. Van 
Giessen spoke icily. Her manner as she 
faced away from her knight made him 
suspect that something very suddenly had 
gone very much awry. 

“T mean of course,” he puzzled, “I— 
that is—” 

“Leave business to me,” Fillamore 
waved him aside. “You want Mrs. Van 
Giessen to go. I’m help enough. What 
do you know about California anyhow?” 

Before Mr. Jellaloyd had battled down 
the impulse to throttle that overbearing 
lump, or reveal his thorough information 
about the state that was the Eden of his 
secret dreams, Fillamore had riveted the 
widow’s attention to a set of photographs 
of tracts such as she might buy. They 
were highly colored, and with more than 
pigment. : 

“I should be going,” Mr. Jellaloyd 
mumbled. Nobody seemed to think 
otherwise. 

A week had passed and several days. 
It was Sunday night. 
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Ateight Mr. Jellaloyd could restrain the 
tempest within himself no longer. He | 
must go or burst. He did not burst. 

He started for the Van Giessen home. | 
Since the evening of his discomfiture no 
word had passed between the lady and 
her knight. Though he realized that in 
some way, incomprehensible to himself, 
he had grievously offended Anne, he yet — 
remained her devoted knight. And he © 
was firmly convinced, now more than 
ever, that she stood in great need of his 
service. 

For inquiries about Mr. Winton Filla- 
more had confirmed the suspicions roused 
by that gentleman’s blatant but per- 
suasive ballyhoo. A perpetrator of vari- 
ous questionable transactions for many 
years, the self-styled broker was now 
evidently bent on separating the widow 
from her mite. Whether the man had any 
California land to sell at all was not known. 
Jellaloyd felt sure he had not. But Filla- 
more’s purpose seemed clear: first, con- 
vert some of the solid Van Giessen invest- 
ments into ready cash; second, get his 
clutches on the cash and bolt. 


H* was not sufficiently sure of his 
ground openly to denounce Filla- 
more. Nevertheless he was determined to 
eliminate the magnificent broker without 
hurting the feelings he suspected Anne 
had in the matter. But how he was to go 
about this he did not know. 

So it was not without trepidation that 
he ascended the Van Giessen steps. As 
luck would have it, the maid stood in the 
open door. Unannounced he entered the 
hall. There the unforgettable deep bari- 
tone smote his ears. Then the widow’s 
voice in answer: 

“No, Mr. Fillamore, I’ve told you a 
dozen times I will not decide until my 
birthday. That’s only one more day. So 
leave me at peace.” 

““A sweet thought. A poetic thought,” 
came the wheedling murmur. “But delay 
is costly. The price of your future 
home—” 

“T’ve lost all interest in any kind of a 
home except an Old Ladies Home. All I 
want is to get away. I'll sign nothing 
today. Put those papers back in your 
pocket.” 

“But signing is necessary to hold the 
place even another day. Besides, it does 
not really bind you—” 

“Then why plague her about it at all,” 
the real estate expert shouted from the 
hall. He strode into the living room, dig- 
nified as a bishop, implacable as an execu- 
tioner. 

There was a dull thud that shook the 
house from its foundation to the rooftree 
that sagged in the middle. Simultane- 
ously there came a diminutive, tinkling 
crash, pathetically musical, like a plain- 
tive chime. Mrs. Van Giessen screamed. 
A smothered curse rolled from the moun- 
tain of flesh ridiculously sprawling on the 
floor. 

Mr. Jellaloyd ran to the widow who 
collapsed in an armchair shaken with 
heartrendingly noiseless sobs. The cause 
of these he beheld at her feet. There, 
shattered into splinters, lay the porcelain 
teapot she prized more than all the other 
heirlooms put together. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTO 
( Front view of 
Patigian’s bust 
of Helen Wills 


A Brief Article 
in Which the 
Creator of the 
Bust of Helen 
Wills Discusses 


His Model 


HERE isa new 
type of beauty 
abroad in the 


earth. Haig Patigian 
says so, and he should 
know, for he has given 
a lifetime to the serv- 
ice of beauty in 
sculpture. 

Patigian calls it 
“The Californian 
type.” And Helen 
Wills is an example 
of it. 

All this—and more 
—I learned on a visit 
to Patigian’s big, light 
studio in San Fran- 
cisco, where the cable- 
cars chatter down 
the hill above, and the blue bay laps the 
Marina beach below. 

Patigian has made a portrait bust of 
Helen Wills, which has already attracted 
international attention from critics and 
connoisseurs in the realm of sculpture. 

I asked Haig Patigian about the Helen 
Wills bust, in the comfortable den adjoin- 
ing the studio. Portraits of notables 
looked down from the walls. The table 
told a story of a busy but nevertheless 
orderly working day. A book-rack held a 
few choice volumes. Patigian sat back 
and told me about it. 
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@ Haig Patigian working on a bust of Helen Wills 


By William eA. Brewer, Fr. 


“Helen 


a 


of 


California 


“Helen Wills is a fine type of Califor- 
nian beauty,” he said. “Hers isthe sort of 
beauty that does not enter into beauty 
contests.” 

Beyond, in the studio, I could see the 
outlines of classic figures—fancies of the 


within, according to Patigian. Her intel- 
lectual life and her artistic gift, have a 
part in it. Her physical ruggedness has 
its share as well. 

“Tt is suggestive of the Greek,” Patigian 
repeated, ‘‘but it is really a Californian 
type. This is true in the profile, 
especially. Finely cut features, 
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Mediterranean legends done into tangible 
forms of plaster and bronze—moments 
caught spinning from the pages of ‘Classic 
Myths” and ““The Age of Fable.” 

“Is Miss Wills’ beauty a Greek-ideal 
type?” I asked. 

And then he told me what I have indi- 
cated. 

“Classic—in a way, yes,” he added, 
“but first of all a Californian type. She 
is an athletic woman of intellect and of 
physical vigor.” 

Her beauty is something more than 
candy-box prettiness—for it rises from 
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simple in modeling, are its charac- 
teristics, along with clear skin 
and eyes.” 

I questioned Patigian about 
Miss Wills’ artistic gifts. 

“Her sketches have excellent 
promise,” he said. “And I wonder 
if you have seen any of her pub- 
lished poems?” He climbed to a 
balcony where bookshelves were 
set, and brought me a leather- 
bound volume—the cream of a 
poetic contest which had been 
held in the shadow of the red- 
woods near Los Gatos. 

(Again the echo of the Greek! 
Contests of the poets, out-of- 
doors, under the branches of 
eternal trees, under the shadow 
of blue-misted hills, sound more 
like Athens of the Golden Age, 
than of this America which, we 
are so constantly being told, has 
the soul of an adding machine.) 

But there they were—two ex- 
cellent lyrics, direct, compressed, 
pared toa single emotion, its swell 
and dying fall. 


E returned in our con- 
versation to the Helen 
Wills bust. 

“T have entitled the bust ‘Helen 
of California’,”’ Patigian told me, 
“having in mind the state and her 
university.” And I began to see 
why. I began to understand the 
classification that gave us of the 
West a type of ourown. And as 
Patigian talked, I began to un- 
derstand other things, too. 

Sculpture is more than skin 
deep. 

There is something that shines 
out from the Helen Wills’ bust 
that is spiritual in character—something 
not accounted for by the regular features, 
the shapely throat, the level brow. I be- 
gan to study, to find a name for the thing 
that struck me as it has struck the art 
world of half-a-dozen nations. And the 
word I[ found for it is potse. 

In the carriage of the head, in the set of 
the lips, in the very openness of the eyes, 
there is poise. There 1s the simplicity and 
the directness, the easy attentiveness, 
that we associate with men and women 
of the out-of-doors. And there is an 
(Continued on page 75) 
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eAn Amusing Commentary 
on the People Who Come 
Out to Picnic Parks, by a 
Man Who Runs One 


EVERAL years ago, in sheer 
self-defense, I became the pro- 
prietor of an auto park. I 
should say auto picnic park to 
distinguish my place from the 
innumerable auto-camps_ that spring 
up like mushrooms along the California 
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The author, 
Donald W. Sutherland 


highways. Four summers I have enter- 
tained the motoring public, doing my best 
to help the city cliff-dwellers gain a few 
hours’ pleasure, recreation and rustic com- 
fort when they drive into my park. 

Many and varied have been the experi- 
ences I have had with my patrons. Some 
of those experiences have shed diverting 
high-lights upon human nature, and all of 
them have been decidedly interesting. 
And, most pleasant of all experiences, 
my park has made many friends for me. 

Our ranch is in the warm Santa Clara 
valley, on the Santa Cruz highway, fifty 
miles from San Francisco and midway 
between the village of Saratoga (of Blos- 
som Festival fame) and the salubrious 
foothill town of Los Gatos, Spanish for 
The Cats, home of Wilbur Hall, Ruth 
Comfort Mitchell and other literary 
craftsmen and women of note. 

On Sundays and holidays thousands of 
people drive down the peninsula from San 
Francisco and Oakland into this paradise 
of California. They come to see the giant 
Sequoias of Santa Cruz and the Big Basin, 
to take the 365-curve drive up Mt. Hamil- 
ton, or just to spend the day picnicking 
in the country. 

It was this Sunday-driving habit so 
firmly ingrained in Californians that 
started us off. Three, four, maybe half a 
dozen cars full of people used to drive in 
from the highway on a Sunday. These 
folks would picnic along the banks of the 
creek that flows through the ranch, scat- 
ter tin cans, bottles, papers and all manner 
of refuse about, then 
drive away without 
so much saying 
thank you. On the 
day of the Saratoga 
Blossom. Festival, 
four years ago, thirty 
or forty machines 
drove in and parked 
about the front of the 
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ranch. The hired man spent the next day 
cleaning up the refuse they left. c 
One time a car even drove in and its oc- 
cupants picnicked on the lawn in front of — 
the house. Had the women of this party 
been federal officers on a still hunt they 
could not have more thoroughly inspected 
the place, peering curiously here and there 
and everywhere. Finally the long-suffer- 
ing Mother went out and corralled the 
women in the woodshed. Oh, no, there 
was nothing they wanted; they were just — 
looking around. 
Another Sunday a machine nearly ran — 
me down while I was standing in our own | 
private driveway near the house, and be- 
cause I didn’t leap out of his way the 
driver undertook to bawl me out. 
her parties would drive in and break 
off armfuls of blooms from the trees to | 
carry home. Later, when the fruit had 
ripened, picnickers would steal it. 






















TRIED putting up a Keep Out sign, 
but the very next Sunday a car drove 
in and knocked the sign down. The man 
didn’t believe in signs, he said. I have | 
since heard of a sign that might have been 
more effective. It stands in front of an. 
orchard near Watsonville and reads: City 
People and Thieves Keep Out. 
This hebdomadal invasion of the rand 
by hordes of city picnickers got to be an 
old gag with us. I wearied of having to | 
patrol the front of the ranch on Sundays 
and order out trespassers, and I had 
learned how ineffective a Keep Out sign is 
unless backed up by the owner’s presence. 
The thing became a real problem. 

The Wife’s cousin, a Stanford senior, 
came down one Sunday to visit. He saw 
what the _Problem was. “Charge “em,” 
he said. “Charge ’em so much a car.’ 

The idea of charging people for the 
privilege of picnicking amidst the arboreal 
beauty with which Nature has so blessed 
this ranch was distasteful to me. It 





smacked too much of the man in Arizona 
who charged desert travelers for water 
from his wells—until somebody shot him! 

However something had to be done and 
I finally decided to build tables, fireplaces 
and rest rooms, supply drinking water, 
provide trash cans and all other equipment 
for a regular auto picnic park, and then 
follow the college boy’s advice and charge 
an entrance fee. 

To let people know, I placed a sign on 
the highway. From the very first Sunday 
people began driving in to spend the day 
picnicking in my park. For the 
same reason that folks like to 
“discover” out-of-the-way cafes— 
places that are different and not too 
well patronized, new places not 
run too professionally, so to speak 
—many people were delighted to 
discover my new picnic park. My 
patrons proved the best possible 
advertisements. Before long I had 
to make more tables and build rustic 
seats. Also I put up a swing and 
stretched hammocks between trees 
that seemed spaced for the purpose. Sev- 
eral times that first summer I[ had to turn 
people away because I had no accommo- 
dations for them and I would not take 
their money unless I could furnish them 
with at least a table in the shade. 

So I became a picnickiteer—a profiteer 
on people’s fondness for picnicking. [’m 
not sure that it’s a business I’d choose to 
go into, even as a side issue, but the thing 
was forced on us and it must be admitted 
that the job of catering to the whims of 
the touring public has its points, even 
though not all of them are good ones. 

My park is patronized mainly by family 
parties. Often two or three families will 
make up a large party and come in several 
cars. Three and occasionally four genera- 
tions of one family are present at some of 
these picnics. 

I have no dance floor here; I am not a 
bootlegger. Consequently the jazz babies 

oass up my place for the resorts farther up 
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in the mountains where their joy may be 
unconfined. 
When people come to the country to 
camp or picnic the women seem to lay off 
the cooking and hard work. Often the 
men in a party perform all the culinary 
tasks. Probably the women feel that 
doing the work at home every day en- 
titles them to rest when they come to the 
country. Perhaps the men know more, or 
think they do, about campfires and camp 
cookery and therefore undertake to show 
their wives and sweeties how it should be 
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done. At any rate the majority of the 
men who come with family parties do the 
cooking and seem to enjoy it—on Sundays 
anyhow. 

People of foreign birth and those but 
one or two generations away from the old 
countries seem to have the most fun pic- 
nicking here. Particularly is this true of 
the Scandinavian and German peoples. 
They possess the knack of picnicking. 
They engage in games homely and quaint 
wherein all take part from grandma down 
to the littlest tot. Races, tag, games simi- 
lar to blind man’s buff, folk-dancing and 
horseshoe-pitching are popular with them. 
And they like to hike. They tramp all 
over this ranch and along the bordering 
dirt roads where hiking is not the hazard- 
ous pastime that it is on the machine- 

crowded highway. 

Many times I have seen half a cake, an 
extra pie, a dozen sandwiches, or maybe 
several untouched pieces of fried chicken 
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into the garbage 


thrown 
cans by people whose an- 
cestral nationality would be 





hard t 
words, Americans. But I 
notice the Germanic people 
are not so wasteful. They 
bring prodigious lunches 
with them and usually make 
pots of coffee here. Invariably they carry 
home the untouched remnants of their 
feasts. 


L through the visiting children that 
most of the fun of running a park like 
mine comes—as far as I’m concerned at 
least. Hundreds of children have spent 
happy hours in my park. The Prince horse 
and I do our best to entertain our young 
guests, and we are quite popular with them 
—especially Prince. Some Sundays when 
the park is full of cars the youngsters run 
Prince and me both ragged—especially 
Prince. We are glad when evening comes 

—again, especially Prince. 

Prince is as gentle as a kitten and has 
never thrown “anybody though several 
kids have fallen off his back. But gentle 
as he is, | have had a number of children 
here that were afraid of him. They would- 
n’t even pet him. One or two would 
scream if Prince came near them. They 
had never seen a horse before! Isn’t there 
a current funny story which demonstrates 
the same characteristic of this automobile 
age? Something about the horse which 
shied and ran away, frightened half to 
death—because, on the highway, he met 
another horse! 

As a matter of fact—and this is a true 
story—one little girl who was riding 
Prince for the first time called out to her 
mother that she was “‘holdin’ on to the 
horsie’s feathers,” meaning his mane. 

Usually I let the kids ride Prince bare- 
back because when I put the saddle on 
him some young limb is sure to want to 
imitate Tom Mix or try to do some Doug 
Fairbanks stuff. I feel that the kids are 
safer riding bareback and at a walk than 
they would be in a saddle with Prince 
loping around. 

All the youngsters aren’t as good as 
they might be, of course. Once in a while 
the bad boy crops up in the park. Maybe 
he isn’t bad but just mischievous; per- 
haps he is just too full of pep to contain 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Hooking Up with 
Mexico 


eAll of Which Leads 
to the Hope that the 
West Coast of Mexico 
Will Become a Veritable 
Paradise, Fitted to Give 
Food and Employment 
to a Population of 


Many Millions 


HE part of the West Coast of 
Mexico which comprises the 
States of Sonora, Sinaloa and 
Nayarit constitutes a region 
specially blessed by Nature, 
due to its agricultural possibilities, favor- 
able climate, and advantageous position in 
relation to markets for its products. This 
zone, centering upon the Tropic of Cancer, 
extends to the north to include the south- 
ern part of Sonora where very warm cli- 
mate prevails, and reaches on the south as 
far as the mouth of the River Santiago. 






The agricultural area embraced by this 
region approximates 1000 kilometers (620 
miles) in length and contains the delta 
lands of sixteen rivers that yield all the 
water that could ever be used in irrigation, 
when irrigation works have brought about 
the necessary conservation. This cultiva- 
ble area, generally speaking, is bounded on 
the east by the Southern Pacific Railroad 
and on the west by the Gulf of California 
and the waters of the Pacific Ocean. It 
has five foreign trade ports, a number of 
roadsteads and ports for coastwise ship- 
ping which are already in use and others 
on the road to development, considerably 
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facilitating the transportation of all 
products. - In the part of this zone that 
comprises the southern part of Sonora, all 
Sinaloa and Nayarit, there is practically 
no winter; and the lowest temperatures 
registered range from 36 to 40 degrees (F) 
during the months in which frost and 
freezing weather in the United States 
make impossible the cultivation of vege- 
tables, this giving the West Coast growers 
the advantage of furnishing these products 
to all the large centers of consumption in 
the American States. 

One runs the chance of being taken for a 
prevaricator by his readers when he under- | 
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takes to forecast the future development’ 
of the West Coast, both in regard to its 
vastness and yearly yield and as to the 
diversity of products that are developing 
there: Rice, chick peas, corn, alfalfa, 
melons of various kinds, all kinds of forage 
plants, sugar-cane, cereals of all kinds, 
peas, legumes, tree fruits in all their vari- 
eties and quality, oil-seeds, agaves, espe- 
cially henequen (sisal hemp) an industry 
which has been started vigorously with 
magnificent results in all the attempts and 
experiments that have been made—all 
of which leads to the hope that this region 
in the very near future will become a 
veritable paradise, fitted to give food and 
employment without difficulty to a popu- 
lation of many millions. 

The line of the Southern Pacific, which 
was built after careful planning in order 
to locate it just where it would most ade- 
quately serve this vast zone, is really the 
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@ General Obregon at his ranch at 
Cajeme, Sonora, Mexico 


vinter tomatoes 


principal transportation system and by 
means of the statistics that cover freight 
movement may be gained an understand- 
ing of the fabulous development that is 
going on. This line makes connection on 
the north with all the other lines which 
the Southern Pacific Company has in the 
United States and with all railroads oper- 
ated by other companies in that country, 
being therefore in position to transport the 
export products to every market of the 
neighboring country. On the south this 
line joins the National Railway of Mexico 
which penetrates to all important centers 
of our country, the chief of which, of 
course, is the Capital of the Republic, 
and it thereby serves to carry the products 
of this West Coast zone to all the national 
markets. The line runs the length of the 
coast at a distance from the ocean of some- 
times sixty kilometers (37 miles), border- 
ing all the cultivable zone to the west and 

s on the east the foothills of the Sierra 
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23 
and the western Sierra 
Madre mountains. It is 
estimated that there is ac- 
tually under cultivation 
only from 8% to 10% of 
the area fit for feriealege 
in this zone, but the value 
of the recent harvest ex- 
ceeded $40,000,000 (pesos). 

The network of lines of 
the Southern Pacific, be- 
sides the splendid advan- 
tages it offers from the point 
of view of transportation, 
also presents wonderful 
attractions from the point 
of view of engineering 
works, especially the big 
bridges over the rivers in 
the Western Sierra Madre 
Mountains. From the River 
Santiago and as far as La 
Quemada there are many 
marvels of engineering skill 
which will certainly interest 
tourists; in fact, this entire 
part of the country is full 
of attractions for tourists, 
especially in the winter 
months, during which our 
Coast offers a delightful 
climate. 

The garbanza, well known 
in the United States under 
the name of “‘chick pea,” is 
a plant requiring special 
conditions both of soil and 
atmosphere for its cultiva- 
tion, and for this reason 
there are very few parts of 
the world in which this 
grain may be successfully 
raised; however, the West 
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Coast of Mexico, thanks to its unusual 
conditions, is able to produce the finest 
varieties of chick pea for which a large 
demand exists in Spain, the West Indies, 
Central and South America and the Philip- 
pines, besides which there is already a 
considerable demand for it in the United 
States. 

In recent months has been begun the 
establishment of chick pea canneries and 
one was organized lately in Los Angeles, 
Calif., with : a capital of $250,000.00. It is 
called “Garbanzos Company,” and its 
product is being accorded a very favorable 
reception by the consuming public. The 
nutritive properties of this grain, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by a scientific 
institute of California, are exactly double 
those of wheat, and the West Coast of 
Mexico could widen the cultivation of the 
chick pea so considerably that it is not 
out of the way to forecast that in five or 
six years from now a hundred thousand 
tons a year will be harvested, with a pos- 
sibility of progressive increase. In the 
United States, where so much attention is 
constantly bestowed on improvement of 
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diet, it is certain the chick pea will be 
found an important factor because to its 
extraordinary nutritive value there is ad- 
ded the advantage that it can be digested 
with ease by persons of any age, children 
or elderly people, without any fear of up- 
setting the digestion. It is clear, therefore, 
that whatever quantity is produced in our 
zone will find a ready market, without 
danger of competition, because in_ the 
United States it has not been possible to 
produce it even of a medium quality. 


MONG tthe valleys that are 

reaching larger development, 
we may consider Yaqui Valley where 
they are ready to start a dam system 
that will be the largest hitherto known 
in the world and whose irrigation area 
will embrace in the neighborhood of one 
and a half million acres. In this valley 
there are cultivated at the present time 
hardly one hundred thousand acres, and 
the production in rice, wheat, chicharos, 
vegetables and seasonable fruits has 
been extraordinary. Where there were 
only a few grass huts and some ware- 
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houses less than two years ago, at the 
station of Cajeme, there now lives quite a 
population. The irrigation works, brought — 
into being up to now in this valley under | 


the direction of the Richardson Construc- | 


tion Co., S. A., which has a contract with 
the Federal Government for colonization 
of their territory, are works of great im- 
portance. However, it is imperative that 
the waters of the Yaqui River be im- 
pounded by dams to provide the neces- 
sary flow, and it is believed that in a 
period of ten years this valley will reach a 
fabulous development. 

In regard to Mayo Valley the same can 
be said, but on a minor scale. Irrigation 
works are under consideration on Fuerte 
River, and on the other rivers similar 
works will have to be installed as the neces- 
sity becomes evident. 

We could say much about the ee of — 
these States in mining, cattle, timber of 
all kinds; in fisheries, in industries, espe- 
cially the sugar industry, but it is not my 
wish to deal with subjects with which I 
am not so familiar as I am with agricul- 
ture. 


Mexicos West Coast 
an Unspotled Paradise 


By Victor Willard 


ALK about speed and endur- 
ance! Charley Paddock might 
beat them in a sprint, but 
not much. And that Fin- 
nish running fool, Nurmi, 
would give a life-like imitation of old 
Edward Payson Weston if he_ started 
out to compete with the Seri Indians. 
Why, those copper-colored sons of the 
desert run relay races with the wildest, 
fleetest deer they can find—and_ they 
bring back the bacon and the buck, 


having caught the latter with their Bare 


hands after the tireless runners have ex- 
hausted him. Even the Seri women have 
speed. One of them followed a Smith- 
sonian Institute expedition that had a two- 
day start. She had a sick baby she wanted 
doctored. On the way she stepped off the 
trail long enough to run down and catch 
a jackrabbit that she brought to the 
scientists’ camp asa propitic tory offering! 

The Seri Indians’ home base is Tiburon 
Island in the Gulf of Mexico, 125 miles 
north of Guaymas, opposite the Sonora 
coast in northwestern Mexico, a country 
which, despite its exploration and settle- 
ment by Cortez four centuries ago, was 
until recently perhaps the least known and 
most isolated region in the territory of our 
southern neighbor. Today it is traversed 
by the newest of the world’s main lines of 
transportation. Through the mainland 
territory of the Seri Indians, a tribe so 
primitive that it is the joy and delight of 
every ethnologist and anthropologist, 
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Pullman cars are running today from 
Portland and San Francisco on the way to 
Guadalajara, the Southern Pacific having 
completed the last link in its far-flung 
line down the West Coast when it finished 
the final stretch of difficult construction 
from Tepic in the state of Nayarit across 
the Sierra Madre to Orendain Junction 
on the National Railways of Mexico. Now 
the three thousand-mile journey from 
Portland, Oregon, to Guadalajara via 
Tucson and Nogales can be made without 
leaving the sleeping car, and by Fall 
through service to Mexico City will be in 
operation. 


ne the tourist and the sportsman the 
West Coast country is still an un- 
spoiled paradise. Compostela, San Blas, La 
Paz, cities that were a century old when the 
Mayflower discharged its cargo of ances- 
tors, are still unspoiled despite the whistle 
of the locomotive. Behind the blank, sun- 
lit.walls of their ancient residences life still 
flows along in the charming unhurried 
manner of the olden days; the automobile 
has not yet driven from the streets the old 
methods of transportation by ox cart and 
donkey; the vendors and craftsmen are 
plying their trades in their old costumes 
at the same old stands. On the plains and 
in the foothills the wild boar will give the 
spear-armed sportsman a better run for 
his money than he can get out of an Alas- 
kan bear whom he sees through the peep- 
sight of a high-power rifle. Deer, oe 
bear and goats are plentiful in the hills: i 

winter ducks, geese, swans and all manner 
of other water fowl swarm in the lagoons 
and on the water courses, and undoubtedly 
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Guaymas is destined to become the great- _ 
est winter-fishing base in the West as the 
warm waters of the Gulf of California 
swarm with tuna, swordfish, barracuda, 
rooster fish, giant sea bass and other vari- 
eties of sea marauders. 

The territory traversed by the newly 
completed line is a narrow strip of level 
land lying between the foothills of the jag- 
ged Sierra Madre and salt water. At its 
northern end it is barely forty miles wide, 
gaining in breadth toward the tropical 
south. It is driest in the north, the rain- 
fall increasing im the vicinity of the Tropic 
of Cancer, but the high peaks of the Sierra 
Madre supply a substitute for the missing 
rain. From their forested and highly 
mineralized slopes come rushing rivers, 
seventeen of them, among them the ~ 
largest in Mexico. Wherever these rivers 
reach level valley land, there irrigation is 
practiced, and irrigation in this frostless 
country means a dense population. 

Construction of a railway down this 
remote strip of fertile land was the greatest 
event since Cortez was double-crossed by 
Mendoza four hundred years ago. The 
steel rails opened the markets of the “Co- 
lossus of the North” to the products of 
the irrigated soil. They did this opening 
so effectively that the statistics of the in- 
crease in production read as though they 
were compiled by the Los Angeles Census 
enumerators. Here are some of them: 

In the winter of 1920-21 the shipments 
of fresh tomatoes were nine hundred and 
two carloads; last winter they approached 
six thousand carloads. During the same 
period the shipments of winter peas in- 

(Continued on page 81) 
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The Perilous 
Business of 


Raising Venom 


us snake 

charmers,”’ 

said Leon- 

arde Keel- 

er with a twinkle in his 

very blue eyes as he in- 

cluded his partner, 

“Doc” Woolsey, with a 

nod of the head. Both 

boys were bending pro- 

fessionally over the 

yawning mouth of a 

six-foot Texas diamond- 
back rattlesnake. 

If not “snake charm- 

ers” then perhaps snake 


@ Leonarde Keeler 
and Elwood L. 
Woolsey, in 
conference, exam- 
ining their 
wriggling stock 


CA close-up of the business end of a rattlesnake just before 
it 1s milked of its venom 


farmers would be a correct term for the 
two young medics, Leonarde Keeler of 
Leland Stanford University and Elwood 
L. Woolsey of the University of California, 
who are earning their way through college 
by running a rattlesnake farm on the 
platform of an abandoned windmill on an 
old farm site adjoining Leland Stanford 
University at Palo Alto, California. 
Snake farming as Mr. Keeler and Mr. 
Woolsey pursue their unusual occupation 
consists of importing live rattlesnakes and 
caring for them, for the purpose of ex- 
tracting their venom and making an anti- 
toxin which, through years of experiment- 
ing, they have now perfected as a sure 
cure for rattlesnake bites. The chores 
on the rattlesnake farm are not so arduous; 
but they havea thrill of their own. How 
\would you feed a hungry rattler who re- 
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fused to eat the most delectable of guinea 
pigs and the liveliest rats you offered him? 
How would you milk a rattler? How 
would you handle a dozen of them so that 
you might secure the deadly venom for 
the saving of human lives? 

Growing up together as boys, sharing a 
boy’s curiosity regarding bugs and reptiles, 
Leonarde Keeler and Elwood Woolsey are 
continuing their sympathetic interests by 
becoming doctors of medicine. Seven 
years ago when Leonarde and “‘Doc’”’ be- 
gan their professional studies at Leland 


Stanford University and the University of 


California their collection of garter snakes 
had been supplemented by several rat- 
tlers. To provide against a possible bite 
from these rattlers, the boys made in- 
quiry regarding a cure for rattlesnake 
bites. From a laboratory in Berkeley, 
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CA mean un! 


By 
L. B. Tims 


they received for trial a 
seed-cure sent the lab- 
oratory from a doctor 
in Mexico. The boys 
experimented with the 
so-called cure on rabbits, 
mice and fowls; the cure 
was fatal. But their in- 
terest was aroused and 
from that time the boys 
studied the problem 
thoroughly. As their 
college work equipped 
them to make a scien- 
tific research of the sub- 
ject, they collected all 
the rattlers they could get. Today the 
farm is conducted professionally for the 
purpose of obtaining the venom which 
they use in manufacturing a positive 
antitoxin for rattlesnake bites. 


VERY two weeks “Doc” Woolsey 

comes to Palo Alto from the 
University of California to help his 
partner do the chores on the farm. At 
these periods of two weeks the boys have 
learned that the rattlers have devel- 
oped full glands of venom. Gowned 
in laboratory coats the boys go about 
their chores. From a screened-in pen on 
the elevated windmill platform where 
the rattlers live, Leonarde will secure 
one of the snakes by holding its body 
down with a stick pronged on one end. 
“Doc” will slip a noose attached to a pole 
and tightened by pulling on a wire run- 
ning up the side, over the head of the 
snake. Once the head is secure, they lift 
the snake out and carry it to a laboratory 
table on the ground below. Care is taken 
that the snake cannot strike at the table 
or other object in transit as a strike 
means a loss of precious venom. As it 
happened while the snake was posed for 
the picture on this page, it struck sideways 
and left a smear of the deadly venom on 
the table edge. But the ordinary pro- 
cedure bars accidents and the boys begin 

(Continued on page 67) 
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aking Sailors 


oA Naval Training 
West 


is Educating Young 


Station in the 


Men for Worthwhile 


Careers at Sea 


cé ND why did 
Navy?” 
The question was asked 
by a receiving officer at the 
Naval Training Station at 
San Diego, California, of a rosy- -faced 
youth standing with stressed stiffness be- 
fore him. Cream of American manhood 
was this youth, but unfamiliarity with 
his surroundings added boyish self-con- 
sciousness to his bearing. 

“T__er—-want to become,” here a tide of 
color incarnadined his cheeks, “I want to 
become an—er—that is an—er—ofhcer,” 
then a belated, “‘sir.” 

A guffaw from the motley crowd of 
recruits standing in the favorite formation 
of the untrained, an irregular echelon by 
individuals. But the gray 
eyes of the officer snapped 
the ragged ranks to atten- 
tion and again he faced 
the young man. 

“‘How far have you gone 
in school?” he asked. 

“First year in Stanford, 

E 9 
Sir. 


you join the 


“Been a good boy— 
that is, an honorable 
one?” 


“T think so, sir.” 
“Then you are in the 
right place to become an 


oficer. It all depends 
upon you.” 
And the receiving 


officer turned his attention 
to others in the line. 
Young mea they were, 
from every state west of 
the Mississippi and to 
each he propounded the 
same question. Their an- 
swers were as varied as 
their personalities, yet by 
some white magic, it 
seemed, each had come to the place 
where his ambitions might be realized. 
One sought to be a musician, another 
felt the mystic spell of radio, another was 
intrigued by electricity. To each was 
given the assurance that educational 
advantages awaited him with teachers 
who had made these studies their life work. 

“It all depends upon yourself,’ each 
man was told. 

Such is the Naval Training Station re- 
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commandant of the San Diego 


(Captain Harris J. Lanning, 


Naval Training Station 


@ Below: In the radio school 
Students receive messages 


* 


cently established at San Diego, behind 
whose sentry-guarded gates careers are 
shaped that are destined to touch every 
phase of America’s first line of defense. 


Wye the Pacific no longer the sea 
of tomorrow, but of today, the 
activities of the Navy are concentrated 
to a greater degree than ever before upon 
the shores which border it. Before the 
Great War, the Atlantic was the field of 
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major operation, but today sees 
the Battle Fleet and its auxiliaries 
afloat in the Pacific with their 
bases and training schools upon 
the western shore. And the Navy 
takes more than usual pride in the 
San Diego school, the newest and 
most up-to-date in the jurisdiction 
of the government. 

Unlike the schools of two de- 
cades ago, this is a great industrial 


plant in which the raw material is the 
youth of the land, fine specimens of 
young manhood, but manhood undevel- 
oped physically and mentally to take 
active part in organized effort. Daily 
through its picturesque portals pours a 
stream of youth, some slouching good- 
naturedly, others stiffly erect. Attired 
in a variety of civilian dress from the 
futuristic regalia of the boy freshly gradu- 
ated from high school to the denim of the 
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By 


ames Perley | 


Hughes 


(Right: Barracks at the U. S. Naval 
Training Station, San Diego, Calif. 


(The Tuesday afternoon review, held 


weekly, 15 one of the show events 
of San Diego 


MESS 


BESS. es cS 


remaining. Mike Kiley, who has 
served thirty years. He is here shown 
displaying one of the knots now 
discarded by the New Navy 


less fortunate, they are soon members 
of a uniformed democracy in which 
discipline is self-brought and the 
desire to serve a common ideal holds 
them together until that discipline 
is fully learned. 

Those first uniforms! “The guy 
who gave me these must have worn 
telescopes instead of glasses,” de- 
clared one youth, as he spread out 
a pair of white trousers looking like 

} an ancient mainsail. 

“Look at this hat,” came acrid 
tones from the other side of the room. 
} . The uniform white hat issued to 

the speaker seemed designed to fit a 
} baseball, not a human head. 

Then the trading began. Clothes 
that fitted found owners as though 
by magic with here and there a 
grotesquerie which the storekeeper 


(Right: One of the few of the old navy 


But with these lessons at 
the drill masters’ hands 
came the opportunity to 
see one of the most beauti- 
ful groups of buildings in 
southern California, a series 
of schools of which his own 
is but a part, yet worthy to 
be the seat of a great uni- 
versity. 

Built in the style of the 
ancient missions about a 
central quadrangle, its 
grounds are green and 
blooming, presenting a sight 
that makes the greenest 
rookies and grayest admirals 
take pride in the Navy’s 
possession. Gently sloping 
from Point Loma’s broad 
base, it reaches to the 
shore line where drill boats 
float upon the lazy 
waves of San Diego’s 
inner harbor. Out in 
the bay rides the fleet 
at anchor, the future 
home and workshop of 
the men who have cast 
their lot with the ser- 
vice. 

Facing a boulevard 
leading into the busi- 
ness section of San 
Diego, the exterior of 
the station gives prom- 
ise of the artistic inner 
courts and camps. 
About the gate are 
grouped the adminis- 
trative buildings, back 
of which a wide lawn 
sweeps to the quadran- 
gle about which are 
gathered the various 
service schools and bar- 
racks. Beyond are the 
pyramidal tents of 
Camp Ingram, the 
home of the recruit dur- 


took back to issue another garment. ing his training period. 
Accoutered, at last, the draft was ready It is at Camp Ingram that the newcomer 
to take its first awkward steps in learning undergoes a metamorphosis changing him 
the life of the Navy. from a civilian into a sailorman, not a deep 


































sea tar, for he only sees salt water at a 
distance, but the groundwork is laid. For 
eight weeks patient petty officers labor 
with their charges. Then they are ready 
for the first step in that great ladder that 
has no gap between the apprentice seaman 
and the starry flag connoting admiralship. 
Instruction is given in small-arms drill, 
infantry tactics, personal hygiene, the 
care of clothes, drill in boats under oars 
and swimming. Eight weeks of hard 
work, and the end sees the recruit no 
longer a recruit. 

Then Opportunity thunders on his door. 

“Do you still want to be a naval officer, 
Smith?” 

It was the receiving officer speaking to 
the Stanford man who had enlisted as an 
apprentice seaman. 

SY esy sinew 

“You had better make out your appli- 
cation and have your company comman- 
der look over it and endorse his opinion. 
The doctor had better have another look 
at you, too. The examination for the 
Naval Academy is somewhat more exact- 
ing, you know.” 


THERS besides John Smith are 

preparing to enter the Annapolis 
preparatory class. They are not college 
men, but have been to high school or 
through self-preparation have made ready 
to take the entrance examinations. Others 
are seeking admission to the radio school, 
classes in electricity, mechanics, music 
and stenography. Examinations are in 
progress on every hand, while those who 
desire immediate experience at sea are 
transferred to the fleet. 

But John Smith and a score of men from 
the training unit have decided to take the 
harder way and wish to become officers. 
Men from the fleet join them. A detail of 
Marines in forest green appears and then 
come examinations in plane geometry, 
algebra, physics, history and English. 
Some fall by the wayside in the prelim- 
inary test. Others pushon. These classes 
begin in November and are held under 
the direction of Lieut. Benton W. Decker, 
assisted by four ensigns and a chief petty 
officer. At the conclusion of the course in 
April, competitive examinations are held 
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and the fifty leading candidates are sent 
to Annapolis. But even to those who fail, 
hope still clings. If they have not passed 
the age limit, they can re-enter the school 
and try once more. 

Life in the barracks in which the An- 
napolis preparatory class has its being 1s 
intensive. Small time is given to the 
frolic of the man-o-war’s man. Itis study, 
study, study with recreation hours cut 
short and liberty curtailed. Contrary to 
general belief, the officers in charge of the 
school have a special welcome for recruits 
fresh from the school room and unversed 
in the ways of the navy. 

“They make the best students,” de- 
clared Lieutenant Decker, ‘“‘and those who 
enlist for the purpose of becoming officers 
are harder workers than those to whom 
this comes as an afterthought. 

“Prejudice against men who have been 
in the ranks? Nothing toit. In fact the 
officers of the navy welcome 
the opportunity to have a voice 
in the selection of their own suc- 
cessors. No element of politics 
enters into their nomination. 
They know these recruits will 
some day be their junior officers 
and they pick them very care- 
fully for that reason. Ability and 
character are the outstanding 
requirements.” 

But while John Smith and his 
ambitious companions are tread- 
ing the mazes of algebra, geom- 
etry and physics, others who 
were recruits only a few weeks 
before are being inducted into 
the highly specialized schools 
leading to ratings as petty ofh- 
cers with eventual opportunity 
to enter the warrant grades. 


Tired eyes that glimpse it shall grow softly glad, 
Tired hearts shall pulse anew; 
And if a weary traveler draws near 

His steps will lighten, too. 


HES. JONES, let us 
say, has been a radio fan 
before his decision to enter the 
Navy. A school awaits him, 
three men being taken from 
the recruit training camp each 
week for the study of radio. At 
the same time three are sent to 
the electrical school, three to the 
hospital corps, four to the 
machinists’ school, two to the 
artificers’ and aviation schools 
and one each to the musicians’ 
buglers’. 

In fact so much instruction is given in 
the mechanical trades that the old timers 
who knew the glory of the sea when ships 
were ships and not floating machine shops 
that these wrinkled tars tear sparse 
thatches and swear gloomily that the ser- 
vice is going to the dogs. 

“Why dad bust my timbers,” or words 
to that effect, was the ejaculation of an 
ancient who had seen thirty-three years 
with the colors. “They don’t give them 
fifteen minutes of seamanship. These 
men don’t know a granny knot from a 
bowline-on-a-bight. They’re pitiful, 
plumb pitiful.” 

Then he let off a blast on modern sea- 
manship. 

“Sure they can tell you all about ohms 
and they’ll spin you a gaudy yarn on 
turbine driven generators, but honestly, 
mister, they aint sailors. They’re just 
machinists gone to sea.” 


and 
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Making Sailors: 


Such is the lament of the rapidly dis- 
appearing old salt and its echo heard now 
and then among those graybeards whose 
decorations weigh heavily and whose arms 
are bound with much gold braid. But 
only unofficially does the high command 
thus unburden itself... . 

Senior officers know too well that they 
must not only keep abreast, but ahead, of 
those clear-eyed youngsters who are en- 
gineers first, last and all the time. They 
must lead or they will find their way to 
the retired list, long before their time. 

Radio, for instance, an experiment of a 
few years ago, is a mainstay in today’s 
navy. The school conducted in connection 
with the San Diego Training Station pre- 
pares young men for the varied duties con- 
nected with inter-communication among 
the ships at sea. Youngsters, who have 
yet to step upon a deck, are schooled in 
the complicated methods of handling both 


House Magic 


By Jesste Piayrair LEEs 


O I will build an eager, friendly house 
With little, laughing rooms, 

And in each casement window I shall set 
A myriad rainbow blooms. 


Blooms I shall have for day, but for the dark 
Candles of gold and brown, 

And so my little house will always stand 
A beacon in the town. 


O in that house where tapers and brave blooms 
Will flaunt their aureoles, 

I shall move gaily, knowing well that I 
Am lighting lamps in souls! 


official and commercial business. ‘They 
are so trained that when their enlistment 
expires they are fitted for positions with 
civilian organizations, having been 
grounded in both theory and practice of 
radio communication. 

But to return to the recruit depot, the 
fount from which men are drawn for the 
various schools. While John Smith re- 
mained immersed in higher mathematics 
and Henry Jones buzzed his buzzer, Wil- 
liam Williams voiced a yearning to be- 
come an electrician. He applied to his 
company commander for appointment to 
the electrical school. 

“You had better dust up on your arith- 
metic and brighten up the algebra if you 
go up there,” William was informed, “The 
electricians have to figure lots of things 
besides interest on their debts.” 

So William went to the station library 
where he was supplied with text-books to 
furbish his mathematics. In due time he 
was appointed to the electricians’ school, 


y Uy 


James Perley Hughes 


but even after his preparation, he was 
dosed liberally with figures and formulae. 
Then followed thirty-two weeks of inten- 
sive instruction in the theory and practice 
of electricity as applied in a navy whose 
ships are propelled by electrical current 
and whose final shot will be detonated by 
a spark. 


E Mr. Average Citizen doubts that 
this fails to carry the students into the 
heights, let him hear anelectrical specialist 
explain the gyro compass for instance. 
This writer knows. He tried it. Gently an 
officer led him into a maze that thickened 
like an incoming tule fog. Before he 
realized it, he was more at sea than he 
could ever be on a battleship. 

“T don’t believe I quite got that,” he 
remarked finally, shaking his head as 
though to dust off a cobwebbed brain, 
“Would you mind—” 

“Certainly not. 
see—” 

“Yes,” fibbed the scribe as the 
explanation was repeated, simple 
language seeming only to obscure 
complex thought, ““Yes—I see 
it all now. The rotary. move- 
ments upon a triple gimballed 
axis keeps the plane upon the 
meridian and—” 

“Yes—that’s it,” the officer 
responded hopelessly, striving 
to save the visitor’s face at the 
expense of truth, “That’s it. 
Probably my first explanation 
was a little—er—confused.”’ 

The civilian, however, hur- 
riedly staggered from the gyro 
compass room. He had entered 
that sanctuary with the boastful 
thought that he was a man ot 
some intelligence, but coming 
out, he was ready and willing 
to clutch a sub-moron to his 
breast and bless him as a long 
lost brother. 

And while William Williams 
was being borne inexorably to- 
ward that reef known as the 
gyro compass, Charles Carter, 
always fond of music, decided 
that he would like to enter the 
band and orchestra school. Like 
Smith, Jones and Williams, he 
took up the problem with his company 
commander and getting his endorsement, 
applied for admission to the musicians’ 
school. 

“T want to play one of those bed post 
things—what do you call them,” he in- 
formed the superintendent. 

“Bassoon? is that what you mean?” 

“Tt looks like a bed post but it sounds 
like a he bull-frog with a cold. I want to 
play it,’ Carter replied. 

“What you want is more ‘squads right’” 
the instructor informed him crisply. 
“After they have drilled some of the fresh-. 
ness out of you, come back and we'll see 
what we can do.” 

A visit to the musicians’ barracks is not 
soothing to frayed nerves. Because of 
the many activities upon the training 
school site, quarters are crowded and men 
practice where they can. Imagine a large 
room in which hammocks swing at night, 
bare during the day except for chairs and 

(Continued on page 68) 


Now you 
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Hawaii, summer-summer land, cradle of dreams, nursery of romance, where tall languorous palms interpret their ozun 
peculiar Hula above a mirror of tranquil jade-green waters 
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eA Fascinating Action 
Novel of the -ACost 
Brilliant Period in the 
History of the West 


Cdon Silencio was 
sitting 1n a chair from 
the house, watching 

“ 9 
the ““matanza 


The story so far: 


F don Estevan, once of Spain but 

now of California, it could be said 
that he was a great landholder. El 
Rancho Buena Esperanza—the Ranch of 
Good Hope—stretched itself over leagues 
of sunny land. Hilarita, his motherless 
young daughter, had, in fact, seen five 
ranchos added to the district tributary of 
San Rafael Arcangel since she had been 
brought to California. 

In 1821 rancheros did not count their 
cattle; when the mission tithe was due 
they guessed at the tenth, the diezmo, 
which went to support the holy fathers— 
and don Estevan never guessed on the 
short side for Fra Juan Amoros was an 
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Footholds 





































old and tried friend. 


been bad news relayed up the coast 


But there had 


from mission to mission. Nueva Cali- 
fornia no longer belonged to Spain but 
to Mexico! What of the King’s grants 
then? Would they hold? Or were 
the del Valles and their neighbors, the 
de la Torres, holding their lands this 
minute only on sufferance? Something 
must be done and done soon. ‘There was 
word, even, that representatives of the 
new regime were on their way—to do 
what, no one knew. Talk was necessary 
and don Estevan rode with Fra Juan to 
take counsel with de la Torre. Beside 
thiem rode Hilarita. Had not Jose de la 
Torre a son, Ricardo? And had he not, 
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more than once, looked at Hilarita, shyly 
but with that in his eyes which she might 
interpret with no difficulty whatever? 

In the hacienda of the de la Torres they 
could come to no conclusions. Cienega, 
representative of Mexico, young and in- 


* solent and brave in gold lace, had declared 


to don Jose that Californians were Mexi- 
cans now; that he himself could take their 
lands or leave them; that, in short he held 
the whip hand. As don Estevan spoke 
bitterly of Cienega and all his breed, the 
man himself appeared over the brow of a 
distant rolling hill, riding toward the 
hacienda. At the same moment an un- 
known man, half naked and nearly dead 
staggered into the shade of the hacienda. 
Caring for the stranger, no one noticed 
the arrival of Cienega who reined in with 
a flourish and clattered to the ground at 
their elbows. Piqued, the Mexican shoul- 
dered his way into the group. “Let me 
show you the way to make a man talk,” 
he cried. His boot was in the air as a 
white figure whirled before him and 
Hilarita’s eyes flashed as she slapped the 
officer across the cheek. 

Cienega swallowed furious words. This 
girl was a beauty, worth taming no doubt. 
His trade had been politics, the stock 
whereof had been the peons of a Mexican 
province, shifty, chattering, lightweight 
spawn. These Californians, ne felt, were 
little better. Pieces for his hand to move, 
willy-nilly. 

Well—he would move them, in truth! 
Now go on with the story: 


HE smile on Ygnacio Cienega’s 

face had never wavered. He 

had weighed carefully what 

he was to say (he was in most 

things a careful man); he 
realized fully that del Valle and de la 
Torre were powerful—were powerful! 
What he, as an officer of Mexico, might 
make of them, was a vastly different mat- 
ter. Cienega rolled the succulent thought 
of power on his tongue. 

A wrong word, an incorrectly empha- 
sized syllable, might make enemies of the 
two rancheros. Cienega was not ready 
for enemies. A friend would trust him, 
but an enemy would be on the lookout. 
Interested as he was in dark eyes, he was 
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Men 


not unforgetful of plans equally as dark. 
He bowed gravely as he spoke: 

“Your pardon, senorita,” he said very 
earnestly. ‘And yours also, senores. 
but thought you had a runaway servant— 
and since I have had some experience in 
forcing men to talk, I supposed that I 
might possibly have been of assistance. 


_ As to my family’’—he smiled at the girl— 


“it is well known in Spain.” 

Don Estevan seemed about to strangle, 
but held his tongue. 

The officer’s flow of words lessened the 
tension. Fra Juan’s head lifted, and he 
asked Ricardo de la Torre whether it 
would be possible to place the bearded 
stranger on a bed. 


pe him in my house?” Sefiora de la 
Torre cried. “‘Are you mad, father? 
Are my satin coverlets made for beggars? 
Is he to lie between my fine sheets? What 
a world this is! And”’—in the identical 
shrewish voice—“‘are you to keep the poor 
fellow out here in the sun all morning? 
Candelario! Vicente! Anastacio! Are 
there no servants to carry him inside? Ay/ 
This is a mad-house!”’ 

“No sale de ahi,’ don Estevan mut- 
tered, smiling despite himself. “She is 
always playing the same tune.” 

If Cienega still felt the scornful lash of 
Hilarita’s tongue, he kept his hurt well 
hidden. It was he who helped lift the 
stranger, who directed the pulling-down 
of sefora de la Torre’s handsome bed cov- 
ering, who made himself useful in a dozen 
ways. his eyes—very accidentally— 
sought Hilarita’s for praise, they were so 
pleading, so remorseful, so apologetic, that 
the girl wondered if this gaily-clad officer 
had actually tried to drive his boot into 
the stranger’s limp body. 

Even don Estevan was partially con- 
vinced. He whispered to Fra Juan that 
there seemed to be a heart in this Cienega’s 
body; the padre, however, merely re- 
torted, “Is it so?” and was silent. 

Nor did Ricardo de la Torre appear con- 
vinced: in his one opportunity he said to 
Hilarita, “I do not like him! He keeps 
his eyes on you—” 

“And is that so terrible? Have you ever 
thought that I may have taken you—or 
may take you!—because there is no other 
in this land save married men and Indios? 
But let me tell you this, Ricardo; a hand- 
some officer is not to be dismissed out of 
hand! I do not believe that he would ever 
lack words to ask for me when the time 
came!” 

The young ranchero only said, ‘Ah, 
Hilarita!”’ but that seemed to satisfy them 
both completely. 

The ride back to Buena Esperanza was 
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anything save silent. When 
the stranger had been made 
comfortable, don 
fretted to return to his own 
hacienda for the mid-day 
siesta. Wherever the trail 
was broad enough, Hilarita 
and Cienega rode together, 
ahead, followed by the padre 
and don Estevan. 

Don Estevan had talked 
of inconsequential things 


before, but he said to the padre now: 
“Even if that man dies, I shall never for- 
get his eyes. They are to haunt me!” 

Fra Juan shrugged. 

“He will not die,” he said. ‘Unless 
sefora de la Torre talks him to death.” 

“Where could he come from, Juan? A 
prisoner of the Russians?” 

“You know that he was not. Had he 
merely walked south from Bodega, he 
might have been hungry, but never athirst. 
There are hundreds of streams—you must 
guess again, old friend. I agree with you 
that his eyes show something of what he 
has suffered. And, from the shape of his 
hands, from that hooked beak of his, he is 
no servant—” 

“T have always dreamed of Andres suf- 
fering—” 

“That is never your brother,” Fra Juan 
said. ‘Andres had a broad face, a dapper 
appearance, a nose as straight as—” 

“T did not say it might be Andres,” don 
Estevan broke in. “Would I not know my 
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own brother? And yet—how many years 
has it been since I saw him?” 

They rode a moment without speaking. 

The padre said softly, ‘Listen to el Cid!” 

“And they were running like fiends,” 
the officer’s suave words floated back. 
“At least a hundred of them, senorita. As 
they came up to me, I asked them civilly 
enough, ‘Where is the hacienda of senor 
don Jose Maria de la Torre?’ but the sav- 
ages would not even answer me! I seized 
the nearest by his hair—and I yearn for 
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scented water to 
remove the awful 
odor from my 
hands! —I seized 
him and dragged 
him to my saddle. 
It wasas I thought; 
he knew enough Spanish to 
tell me—” 

Fra Juan muttered, ‘He 
must mean Quintin. He is 
the only [ndio who speaks the 
language among these Tah- 
mahs here—” 

“And, after I had the necessary infor- 
mation, I slapped him with the flat of my 
blade to let him know how to address a 
caballero in the future. Los Indios are in- 
solent. They need attention, and I am 
the man to give it to them.” 

Hilarita said soberly, ‘Perhaps you are 
right, don Ygnacio. But these are not 
Indians who dig for insects. Quintin is a 
chief, second only to Marin himself. It 
must have been Quintin—and it is said 
that he is a dangerous man to cross—” 

“Let him try something,” Cienega said 
silkily. ‘That is why I am here.” 


RA JUAN said again, “Is it so?” 

and with his low words the conver- 
sation ahead changed purpose, became 
indistinguishable. 

As Cienega leaned close to Hilarita, 
whispering, smiling, gesturing, don Este- 
van said to the padre, “It is going to be 
difficult to forget who Cienega is. I wish 
that Ricardo had made a formal state- 
ment; it would end any foolish notion that 
daughter of mine may have in her head.” 

“Poor Ricardo! He is a good boy, Este- 
van. He is like the hornet. He does not 
buzz until he is angered—which is not bad 
advice for you to follow, eh? Jf—there is 
always an ‘if!’—if it becomes necessary 
to secure a new grant from Mexico, pro- 
vided that already given you by Fernando 
himself is not honored, it will be well to 
have this Cienega friendly. Do not forget 
that, Estevan. Apparently he does not 
know of the trouble between his father 
and yourself. Do not remind him of it. 
Consider that he is a fly, and spread the 
sugsr for him.” 

Don Estevan laughed shortly. 

“Tt is a strange part for me to play,” he 
agreed. “I have never done it before.” 
He began to chuckle. ‘Did you see how 
that spitfire of mine paddled his cheek? 
‘You come from a lying breed!’ I believe 
that Hilarita knows more than she ever 
admits.” 

“Brains, courage, and loyalty,” the 
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padre told his friend. “What a son she 
would have made you, Estevan.” 

The ranchero stared out over the roll- 
ing hills, buttressed along the sides with 
green trees in every tiny canyon. His 
eyes were sombre, but in a moment they 
lighted. 

“If I cannot have a son, at least there 
will be grandchildren,” he stated with sat- 
isfaction. ‘‘When the first grandson is 
born, Juan, J will give you a candle as high 
as the roof of San Rafael Arcangel!” 

“You need not wait that long,’ Fra 
Juan suggested very soberly, his eyes 
away from his friend’s. ‘Merely give me 
one with an inch for every sin you can re- 
member, and it will overtop the peak of 
San Francisco Assisi—” 

Hilarita del Valle turned, and asked 
what they were laughing at; since both 
tried instantly to become inordinately 
grave, she very properly suspected the 
worst. Her own eyes were dancing; Cien- 
ega knew that it would not be long before 
he told her that his heart was bleeding at 
her feet. He felt vaguely sorry for the 
girl, who had (as anyone could see) no 
amusement save riding from rancho to 
rancho, no society save that young lump 
of a de la Torre. Hilarita’s own thoughts 
would possibly have unsettled his com- 
placency. 


IV 


VERY window of the hacienda was 

covered with thick hangings tight- 
ly drawn, but dust seemed to work its way 
through the very fabric. It was most un- 
fortunate that the wind should be from 
the west, this day of matanza. Not only 
dust from milling feet was searching out 
every crevice, but the cries of the horse- 
men, the beat of hooves, the bellow of 
milling cattle, whipped into the rooms of 
the rancho Buena Esperanza. 

Don Estevan had not intended to round 
his fattest steers into the parada west of 
the hacienda so soon. It was a full month 
before the diezmo—the tenth of the in- 
crease—should be paid the church, and 
yet the fact that Fra Juan needed the 
tithe (and badly, or the padre would have 
never haltingly mentioned it) had set don 
Estevan into frantic action. Between 
Fra Juan Amoros the Franciscan and the 
caballero that the padre had once been, 
del Valle was never able to distinguish. 
His friend—a man of noble and wealthy 
family—needing money! Such a thing 
was unheard of! Juan only laughed about 
it—a sorry laugh—reir como un bobo, Este- 
van thought angrily. 

The ranchero believed that the coming 
of Ygnacio Cienega had something to do 
with the finances of the mission. 

Cienega, now almost a month at San 
Rafael Arcangel, was a constant visitor at 
Buena Esperanza. Don Estevan did not 
flatter himself that he was the cause. 

When the grantee of Buena Esperanza 
asked Fra Juan about Cienega, the padre 
would only say, ‘He has his orders, and 
must obey them.” What orders? The 
padre would not say. 

Things were not pleasant for the gaunt 
Fra Juan. Don Estevan, directing the 
matanza, in the very middle of the dust, 
knew it. Hilarita, in the close hot room of 
the hacienda, knew it also. 

If the girl had been allowed her way, 
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she would have been at her 
father’s side, watching the 
tumult. She had done it 
before, and would do it 
again, but the presence of 
the dela Torres, father and 
son, made don Estevan 
adamant. What would 
they think of a girl who 
rode around like a very 
apartador, eh?  Hilarita 
was not sulking; she 
thrilled at the wild cries of 
the Indians, smiled once 
as she heard Ricardo’s high 
clear voice calling to the 
men. 

Hilarita no longer needed 
compliments. Don Ygnacio 
supplied them. She sup- 
posed that he would like to 
supply more; a finger on 
her sleeve, a hand acci- 
dentally ,brushing against 
her own, these things told 
the story. But after Cie- 
nega’s handsome phrases 
Ricardo’s reticence was 
doubly, trebly sweet and 
delicious. 

The girl knew no other 
life than the days on the 
rancho. Indeed, she could 
hardly remember Spain, 
nor the mother from whom 
she was named. Hilaria— 
the joyous one; Hilarita— 
the little joyous one. Yet 
from a word dropped here, 
a phrase there, she had 
been able to piece together 
a picture, into which, as a 
sinister figure, Ygnacio Cie- 
nega’s father was woven, 
and into which, tragically, 
was the pattern of the life 
of Andres del Valle, who 
would have been her uncle. 
Her father had left Spain 
hurriedly; why, she did not 
exactly know. Andres del 
Valle had been killed, or 
had disappeared. Her 
mother had surely died in 
sorrow—Fra Juan had become a Fran- 
ciscan—don Estevan had become a bitter 
man (although he was again cheerful)— 
it was a strange business. 

She knew that her father hated the 
Cienegas. Yet he was strangely acquies- 
cent to don Ygnacio’s obvious courting. 
Why again? She knew that her father 
liked Ricardo, and wanted her to marry 
him. 

Secrets—too many of them! 

She twisted around in her chair, rubbed 
the toe of her shoe on the floor, gulped hot 
dust and stood up abruptly. 

“Am I to learn to count sheets and 
knives and pots of fat?” she thought. The 
idea was like aslap. Bareheaded, without 
even a shawl, she hurried out of the ha- 
cienda. 

The parada and corral beside it were 
almost concealed in the yellow dust. 

The cattle of the rancho were little bet- 
ter than wild animals, for all that they 
were earmarked and counted twice a year, 
to determine the amount of the tithe. 
Now, don Estevan’s herders had driven 
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C@ The padre said in a tight voice 


down from the hills and up from the 
shaded valleys the fattest steers. The 
very fattest—don Estevan was not the 
man to cheat Fra Juan. 


ESIDE the parada, in the circular 

corral, the animals milled; Hilarita, 
before the hacienda, could hardly deter- 
mine their shapes through the dust. She 
stood undecided. If she wanted a horse, she 
must get one for herself—and the men 
were using the good ones. Jf she rode 
away, even over the hills, don Estevan 
would be provoked: he would want Hila- 
rita ready with cups of cool wine (herself 
looking as cool and as perfumed) for the 
rancheros. 

A little noise from the far end of the 
house caused her to turn her eyes. 

The stranger, the man who had stag- 
gered to the de la Torre rancho, had, at 
Fra Juan’s suggestion, been brought to 
Buena Esperanza, that the padre might 
examine him and his condition without 
the extra ride to the de la Torres’. 

A little noise—that was all. Indeed, it 
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“Once I was a man! Say nothing to your father” 





was the only sound the man could make. 
Don Silencio, del Valle called him, for the 
man had never spoken a word, and must 
be dumb. Hear he could and did, but 
speak, never. 

Hilarita called, “the day is warm, don 
Silencio. Can I bring you wine?” 

The man smiled, clucked and shook 


his head. 


E was sitting in a chair from the 

house, watching the matanza; he 
nodded pleasantly, as if to say that don 
Estevan knew what he was about. 

Fra Juan, don Estevan himself, had 
questioned the stranger, but to no pur- 
pose. Don Silencio merely smiled, nodded, 
or shook his head at inquiries; given a 
sheet of parchment and a_ brush, he 
seemed to be trying to tell them that he 
could not write, which was at least proof 
that he was no priest. Fra Juan was 
doubtful: don Silencio seemed the sort of 
man who should have been able to make 
himself clear on parchment. 

“Let him stay here,” don Estevan had 
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decided finally; ‘we will make of him a 
duenna for Hilarita! She needs-one!’”’ 
And was vastly pleased with his own joke. 

Don Silencio, sitting before the ha- 
cienda, was dressed in old clothes of don 
Estevan, which he filled out but poorly. 
His eyes, very shining, gleamed over his 
great beak of a nose. He was probably 
of an age with don Estevan and the padre, 
but seemed much older: only his eyes were 
undaunted. There was actually (save the 
eyes) the semblance of oldness about him. 
His face was drawn, pinched; his shoulders 
sagged; he might have been a house tum- 
bling upon itself. 

His days he spent in the sun— 

Hilarita smiled back at the silent man, 
and looked eastward. Several extra horses, 
already saddled, stood in the sun ready 
for the Indian herders. 

She bit her lip. The saddles were not 
proper for a woman, of course; she should 
not go away—but sheets! jars of fat! ugh! 

The cries from the corral, the bellowing, 
seemed louder as she started for the sad- 
dled horses. She was midway to them be- 
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fore heard the herce 
pounding of near hooves and 
felt the ground grow tremu- 
lous beneath her feet. 

Someone cried, “Hilarita!”’ 

In the split second while 
she undecided, she 
knew unerringly what must 
have happened: an obstinate, 
bull had, somehow, 
eluded the lasso, escaped the 
corral, and 


she 


stood 


herce 


N that same fraction of 

time she saw the rushing 
animal emerge from the thick 
clouds of yellow dust. Wide 
of horn, a spume of slobber- 
ing foam flying from his ex- 
tended nostrils, the bull was 
tearing toward her.» He 
seemed enormous—no, there 
was a second animal behind 
him, concealed by dust— 

What happened next the 
girl hardly understood. 

There was no time for 
running, even had she tried 
escape. The angered beast 
would follow a flying figure, 
although it was not this 
which kept her feet to the 
ground. Ah, if only she might 
close her eyes! 

She thought of nothing, 
could do nothing. It came to 
her horribly that she did not 
want to die— 

A man? A man, running 
near her? Somehow, don 
Silencio had rushed from the 
hacienda—he must have seen 
the onrushing beast before 
she had—there was don Si- 
lencio, in the path of the en- 


raged bull, — gesticulating, 
making terrible throaty 
noises, harsh, guttural — if 


only she could close her eyes! 

The picture of the man in 
her father’s clothing, the 
white hacienda behind him, 
even a little jar of yerba buena 
tended by Antonia, all photo- 
graphed themselves on her aching eyes, 
and became terrible. 

Don Silencio was not trying to avoid 
the bull. Even the girl knew that he was 
running straight ahead, between the in- 
furiated animal and herself. She tried to 
cry to him, but horror and dust drove the 
words down her throat. As the new ob- 
ject distracted him, the huge bull swerved 
slightly toward it in his frenzied dash. 

Some Indian woman, watching from the 
hacienda, screamed—a long drawn-out 
wail of intermingled agony and fear, as if 
she herself stood in the path of the beast. 

Flashingly, Hilarita saw don Silencio’s 
face. It was smiling, although it was 
deathly pale. 

Her ears told her that Ricardo, very 
near now, was crying, ‘‘Hilarita!’”’ and 
then the giant bull thundered past, fol- 
lowed instantly by a horse ridden furi- 
ously by de la Torre. A wide horn pricked 
her sleeve: if don Silencio had not caused 
the beast to veer slightly, she would have 
been crushed, impaled. 

If only she might close her eyes! 
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Suddenly, just as the bull was almost 
on the old man, she saw Ricardo, at the 
bull’s side, lean forward on his horse. 
Dust obscured from her what happened, 
dust as thick as tule fog. 

Ricardo’s horse, at this exact moment, 
increased its pace, knowing this old game 
well. A hundred times de la Torre had 
practised this trick: the horse needed no 
word, no pressure of the legs. As the man 
leaned forward and down, grasping the 
tail of the bull, the horse leaped forward— 
the ground shook as the horned beast 
thudded to it and rolled over and over, 
thrown by the dexterous jerk. 


OR a moment there was a confused 
muddle of animal and man, both 
concealed by clouds of dust. Don Silencio, 
at the very end, had slipped and barely 
escaped the rolling body of the red bull. 
Before Ricardo could uncoil his reata, don 
Estevan and the apartadores had rushed 
up, and whirling ropes secured the fallen 
animal. 
“Ahora es todo un—’’ don Estevan cried. 
“T have never seen anything like it in my 


life! Hilarita! Silencio! Are you 
both safe? The dust blinds me! I— 
I am upset! Ricardo, if you had not 


ridden like the fends—” 

For moments they all talked at once. 

That evil one, the red bull from the 
hills, had been properly roped, but 
the reata must have been weakly 
woven, and insufficient for his great 
strength, eh? Or he was inhabited by 
yu-wel the gray fox, and cunningly 
rubbed the rope against the side of the 
corral! A bad one, no? And how 
don Ricardo—how all of them!—had 
dashed after the beast, to find the 
senorita directly in his path! And 
then that don Silencio, who would 
have supposed an ancient could run 
so rapidly? 

Women from the hacienda added to 
the confusion. 

In some way Ricardo had come to 
Hilarita’s side; he stood with his arm 
about her as his father trotted up. 

“When you all raced after the bull, / 
prayed,” the latter said, so earnestly and 
apologetically that all laughed. His thin 
voice broke the tension further as he 
added, ‘““That wife of mine refuses to let 
me ride a decent horse. I could not hope 
to reach the bull before the rest of you. I 
am proud of you, Ricardo! It is something 
to save the life of your beloved—I prob- 
ably felt the same way myself, when I was 
younger: -although you need not tell your 
mother I said so. Well, we can all thank 
the saints—” 

“And Ricardo,” Hilarita said unstead- 
ily, drawing his arm closer. 

he younger de la Torre was more 
moved than any of the others. Reaction 
had not set in; he still saw the rushing 
beast and the slim figure of Hilarita in his 
path. He had almost lost her: he would 
not lose her a second time! A strange 
vision, half red bull and half glittering 
officer named don Ygnacio, made him 
articulate. He said the last thing anyone 
expected: 

“Don Estevan, with your approval I 
wish to marry your daughter.” 

Don Estevan blinked, made a noise in 
his throat, started to say that embraces 
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were more proper after marriage than be- 
fore, thought of Ygnacio Cienega and his 
many visits to the ranchero, thought of 
Fra Juan’s reiterated injunction that 
Hilarita remain as friendly as possible 
with this same Cienega, and, torn be- 
tween the thoughts, said half-grimly, 
“You seem to have earned her, Ricardo. 
See to it that you keep her. If it had not 
been for you—and for—where is the 
man?” 

Hilarita and Ricardo were the only 
ones in the throng who did not follow don 
Estevan’s eyes. 

Don Silencio, his face washed clean of 
dust by the Indian women, his clothes 
brushed, had calmly returned to the ha- 
cienda, and was sitting propped against 
the wall again. The speechless man 
seemed interested only in a buzzard cir- 
cling in the hills, and did not even look up 
when don Estevan shouted to him— 


Wey ee 
HE mission of San Rafael Arc- 


angel, in mid-afternoon, drowsed 
in shade. Only the white-painted crosses 
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I was so sure that love would be 
The sweet fulfillment of a vow; 
Worship in a temple set 
Upon a green hill’s brow. 


I have learned that love may mean 
The desecration of a fane; 

Frightened doves and scattered fires, 
A vestal dumb with pain. 


in the little cemetery, where the first 
neophytes and three soldiers were buried, 
gleamed as they faced the sun. No bell- 
tower cut into the blue sky, no stately 
colonnades ran along the front. Redwood 
posts, the rough bark unremoved, sup- 
ported the three bells. A little breeze 
moved the clappers softly against the 
metal. Water, running from a wooden 
trough, made sound as soft as any rip- 
pling fountain. Bees, in the pear-trees, 
droned monotonously. 

Directly behind the mission, the hill 
bearing the same name (the Indians be- 
lieved that yu-ten me-chach the Most 
Evil One lived on it, and pounded the 
bones of the dead for his food) was still 
coated with green. White patches, like 
new snow, showed where the madrona 
dropped odorous blossoms. A red and 
jagged line, like the slash of a knife, 
marked an Indian trail made to the top 
of the hill, where the necessary donations 
were made to the devil who resided there. 

Neophytes, sprawled on the ground 
lazily, held the reins of a_ half-dozen 
horses; the owners’ voices could clearly 
be heard even outside the mission. 

Hilarita del Valle, once the excitement 
of the incident of the charging beast was 
over, had asked to ride to see the padre, a 
request which, in view of Ricardo’s state- 
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ment regarding marriage, was reasonable 
enough. Don Estevan was even in good 
humor about it, for when the girl rode off 
the ranchero observed that don Silencio | 
had left his chair, selected the best horse | 
remaining and ridden silently after her. — 
Don Silencio, the ranchero insisted, | 
knew what he was about: it was plain that 
the voiceless man understood that the girl 
needed watching. “She will give you a_ 
time of it, I can tell you,” he told Ricardo. | 
De la Torre had flushed, and (what 
pleased don Estevan more) rose at once 
to Hilarita’s defence. The ranchero } 
waited until the younger man was in the © 
midst of argument, and then said sur- | 
prisingly, ‘She is all of that, Ricardo, all © 
of that,” and clapped him about the | 
shoulder. 
Twice, on the ride to the mission over 
the hills, Hilarita had intended to tell 
Silencio to return to the rancho; that she 
wanted and needed no guardian. That 
the speechless man had saved her life kept | 
her silent, but something else prevented 
her from speaking. What this last was 
she did not know. The man vaguely dis- | 
turbed her. Not unpleasantly. As if | 
he avere—her father, perhaps. 
She reached the mission, and, at the — 
sight of the saddled horses, paused. | 
The loud voices made her hesitate — 
again when she was within earshot. 
“You do not understand,” she heard | 
don Ygnacio say angrily. “Fra Juan | 
has confused the issue. He talks like a 
priest, and therefore says nothing. The — 
Mexican government has 1 
against you rancheros. 


to Mexico, or leave California.” 
Fra Juan’s voice, sadly: “I cannor | 
leave the mission alone, don Ygnacio, | 

to go and take the oath. I have no | 
political opinions. But I will not | 
leave my charge. Is there anything | 
confusing in that?” - 
“You tell me one thing, and these 
caballeros a different story when I am not 
here. I have anorder to deliver fifty-eight | 
arrobas of manteca to the presidio, and | 
you have not got it ready for me. The | 
mission has thousands of cattle—kill me a 
few hundred, and have the tallow ready.” | 
The padre’s voice came to Hilarita very | 
quietly, “No one knows better than you, 
don Ygnacio, that the Indians are tired of 
being hungry, of receiving no clothing. 
They will not obey me. Marin and Quin 
tin are in open defiance, and keep the | 
friendly Indians away from the mission—” 
“Harping on that again, eh? Cabal- | 
leros, merely because I taught this Quin- 
tin, this naked man who calls himself a 
chief, a little lesson, Fra Juan reminds me | 
of it a dozen times a day. I am sick to — 
death of it. I—” z 


VOICE almost as loud as don Es- — 
tevan’s rumbled: “I will send the — 
manteca tomorrow. Are we shopkeepers 
to haggle about this?” Hilarita_recog-— 
nized don Patricio’s growl. ‘What I 
want understood is this—who owns my: _ 
ranchero—my Santa Antonia? Answer 
that, don Ygnacio.” 

“Your grant comes from—” 
“T am not interested in whom it comes, — 

from! Who owns it now?” 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Music Hath Charms 


Joseph Adam, Conductor of 
the Montana Symphony 
Orchestra, Proves It 


LONE sheepherder, after a 
hot, dusty 18-mile trek from 
his camp at the foothills of 
the Little Rocky Mountains, 
clapped his six-bits down at 

the ticket window of the typically western, 
small town theatre and, in a voice that 
carried with it a faint likeness to the plain- 
tive “baa-baa” that had been ringing in 
his ears constantly for the past five 
months, asked for “‘one seat, way back.” 

“Only standing room left,’ came the 
voice from behind the barred window. 

“All right, gimme that,” and the sheep- 
herder shouldered his way through the 
creaky, swinging door to join a throng of 
almost a thousand other folk who had 
crowded into this center of amusement of 
the little northern Montana town 

It was not to see a movie cowboy i ina 
distorted interpretation of the West that 
he knew so well, or an imitation of the 
stage performances that are supposed to 
smooth the wrinkled brows of tired busi- 
ness men on Broadway, that this keeper 
of the flocks deserted his band of woollies 
for a day and a night; it was to hear a 
symphony orchestra, organized and di- 
rected by a young man still in his thirties, 
whose speech still smacks of his native 
Austrian tongue—Joseph Adam. 

Is music the universal language? Joseph 
Adam has gone a long way to prove it. Is 
the classical tolerated and only jazz en- 
joyed? He has gone even further to dis- 
prove that much-argued point. 
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Symphony music in Montana? Sym- 
phony music for dry land farmers, cow- 
punchers, sheepherders and hard rock 
miners? A successful symphony orchestra 
tour in the third largest state in the Union 
with scarcely more than a half million 
people within its far-flung borders, where 
towns average little more than a thousand 
in population, where Indians still sleep in 
tepees, where miles of sage brush grazing 
land still separate the little centers of 
population and jagged mountain peaks 
make a hundred-mile journey necessary 
to reach a point twenty-five miles away? 
Impossible? Yes—to everyone except 
Joseph Adam. 


This dealer in harmonies who brought 


sym hony music to Montana was born: 
ymp 


in Vienna and spent his early years in a 
By 
C x me! oy 
FOHN DEXTER 


musical environment as chorister in an 
Austrian monastery. At the age of fifteen 
he was left an orphan and came to the 
United States to join relatives in Utah. 
Here he received his early schooling and 
developed a profound and lasting love for 
the West. At twenty-three he entered 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. 
His craving for further musical training 
was satisfied when an opportunity to re- 
turn to his native country presented itself. 
Vienna called him and he entered the 
Imperial and Royal Conservatory of 
Music and Dramatic Arts. Dr. Joseph 
Marx, Richard Heuberger and Franz 


Schalk were his masters. When he re- 
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turned to America in 1921 he was torn 
between conflicting desires. ‘he music 
centers of the east appealed to his musical 
instincts, the West called to his heart. The 
West won. He came back to the land of 
mountains and prairies as head of the 
music department at Montana State 
College. 

In the spring of 1926 he trained a chorus 
of college students in music of some of the 
great masters. On week-ends and vaca- 
tions he and his group of young singers 

made barnstorming trips to nearby towns 
and the music of Shubert was heard in 
hamlets where ears were more accustomed 
to the bawl of calves under the branding 
iron and the whirr of threshing machines. 


N a little Montana town of not more 
than five hundred people Joseph Adam 
received the inspiration which resulted in 
the Montana Symphony Orchestra. He 
had trained a group of his singers in some 
of the popular airs of the day in the event 
that his program of classics was too 
“heavy” a diet for his audiences. After 
two rather “weighty” numbers he asked 
his audience if it would prefer something 
lighter and more popular. A chorus of 
“no’s’ ” greeted his question, and the sono- 


rous | “olive uS more music, we get enough 

jazz’ ’ from a burly dry land farmer who 
(Continued on page 60) 
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@ The Lodge at Camp Sacramento is a beautiful and up-to-date 
municipal vacation camp 


The Popularity of 

Municipal Camps 1s 

Explained in This 
Article dy 


TAL LAGE 
HUTCHINSON 


HE ide L of applying “camping 
out”? to a municipality as a 
part of its recreation pro- 
gram, was conceived some 
hfteen years ago. Since that 
time it has grown into are ality until today 
there are more than a score of municipal 
recreation camps in the mountains of 
California, maintained by cities that be- 
lieve in outdoor life and enjoyment as an 
essential part of good citizenship. 

The cities of California are fortunate 
in having at their very doors great areas of 
National Forests, amply provided by 
nature with unlimited resources for out- 
door sport and enjoyment. Every citizen 
knows that in these forests he is free to 
motor, camp, fish and hunt to his heart’s 
content so long as he observes the rules 
of good woodcraft and is careful with frre. 
It is but natural then that all the munici- 
pal mountain camps should be located in 
National Forests, since such use 1s not 
inconsistent with the primary purpose for 
which these Federal reservations were 
created, namely to render the greatest 
good to the greatest number in the long 
run. 

The United States Forest Service, which 
administers the National Forests, en- 
courages municipalities to select suitable 
camp sites and erect thereon improve- 
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ments of a permanent nature. 
Free permits are issued to 
cities for recreation areas 
varying in size from twenty- 
five to one hundred acres or 
more, depending upon their 
present plans and estimated 
future needs. Under such a 
policy, in ten municipal 
camps in California, improve- 
ments valued at more than 
$250,000 have been  con- 
structed. 

But a city can not say, 
“Let us establish a recreation 
camp in the mountains,” and 
then immediately proceed to 
do it. There are many char- 
ter limitations and restric- 
tions that must be overcome 
before a municipality: can 
operate a camp outside its corporate 
limits. And the cities which wished to 
build municipal camps in the National 
Forests found difficulties in the way at 
first; amendments totheir charters and the 
like had to be made in order that their play- 
ground departments might have the neces- 
sary authority to carry on such projects. 

The first municipal camp in the state 
was established by Los Angeles, distant 
ninety-five miles from the city, in what ts 
now the San Bernardino National Forest. 
Here on an oak flat surrounded by pine 
forest, at an elevation of 4500 feet, a 
permanent location was secured under 
permit from the Government and named 
Camp Seeley after one of the old pioneer 
lumbermen of that region. News of this 
strange venture spread rapidly, and the 
capacity of the camp was soon taxed to the 
limit. When the summer vacation season 
closed, hundreds of city boys and girls and 
their parents had experienced their first 
real taste of outdoor life. 

During the first season, of course, Camp 
Seeley went through its pioneering stage, 
the campers slept in tents and meals were 
cooked in temporary kitchens and served 
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© Simple comforts of camp life at Berkeley's 
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under the trees. The second season, 
however, saw development and im- 
provements following in rapid succes- 
sion and these have been continued 
annually until, today, Camp Seeley 
boasts an attractive stone and rustic 
lodge, open air dining hall, store, sixty 
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Echo Lake Camp 


frame cabins, modern water supply and 
sanitary conveniences, concrete swimming — 
pool and an athletic field—ample accom- 
modations for 350 people. 


ITH the growth of good roads and 
the tremendous increase in the use 
of the automobile, came new demands for 
more and better camps. A few years later 


Camp Radford was established in the — 
San Bernardino Mountains, followed by a 
High Sierra Camp in the Inyo National 
Forest, distant 335 miles from the city, — 
and in 1925 by a fourth camp site in the — 
Angeles National Forest. All these camps — 
are “operated yearly at full capacity and 7 
substantial proft. 

Following the lead of Los Angeles, other i 
municipalities in California soon joined 
the camping-out vacation movement and ~ 
opened camps in the National Forests. 
Oakland has two camps, Tuolumne and — 
Feather River in the Stanislaus and 
Plumas National Forests; Berkeley two, 
Tuolumne and Echo Lake in the Stanislaus 
and El Dorado Forests; San Francisco one, © 
on private land in the Stanislaus Forest; 
Stockton one, at Silver Lake in the El 
7 | 


e 
Dorado Forest, and the city of San Bernar- 
dino and Riverside County one each in the 
San Bernardino National Forest. Other 
cities now planning the establishment of 


. municipal camps are Fresno, Bakersheld, 
’ Redlands and San Diego. Nearly 
10,000 Californians yearly avail them- 
selves of the vacation opportunities 
afforded by these camps. 
Municipal camps in California are 
not established to provide a vacation 
. for the rich, nor are they by any man- 
ner of means charitable institutions. 
They are for the use and enjoyment 
of the residents of the cities that 
maintain the camps, and the people 
who use them represent a cross- 
section of society. People in poor 
health are not taken at the camps, 
and jboys and girls under eighteen 
ears of age must be accompanied 
c their parents. Organizations, such 
as Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls 
are sometimes allowed the use of the 























@ Camp Seeley in the San Bernardino 

National Forest, the first municipal camp 

in California, was established by Los 
Angeles nearly fifteen years ago 


leaving the dining hall. Breakfast is 
usually served at 7 a. m., dinner at noon, 
and supper at 5 p. m. No food is served 
to late comers or between meal hours. 
Small stores are maintained in many 
camps at which one may purchase simple 
articles of clothing, candy, soda-pop, 
stamps, toilet articles and other sundries. 
All camps are equipped with small 
libraries of popular novels and outdoor 
books, and many conduct special nature 
study and basket weaving classes for 
those who wish to work as well as play. 
A trained nurse is in attendance at large 
@Oakland’s Tuolumne Camp swimming pool on the South Fork of Tuolumne River camps to treat minor ailments and 
injuries, 
camps under the supervision of their own and cameras are allowed in camp, but 


leaders. phonographs, radios and personal pets WIMMING, one of the most popu- 
are barred. Outing clothes are the order lar of camp sports, 1s allowed in 


ACH city camp has a largelodge or of the day and there is little or no “dress- natural stream pools and artificial tanks 
main camp building which usually ing-up.” In many camps, silk hose and only at stated hours, and then always 
serves both as a recreation center and_ neckties are looked upon as marks of a under the watchful eye of a trained life 


dining hall. For sleepingquarters, cabinsor “‘tenderfoot.” guard. Children are not allowed in the 
wooden-floored tents equipped with iron Good wholesome food is served at all deeper parts of the pools, and in some 


cots, mattresses and pillows are furnished, municipal camps either in cafeteria or camps bathers who can not swim are 
while pitchers and bowls, lamps and other family stylé, and lunches are put up for required to wear red rubber caps as a 
articles of cabin equipment are secured outing parties without extra charge. In means of identification. 

on deposit from the camp store. In ad- the larger camps, the clearing of the din- The real centers of municipal camp 
dition to articles of personal clothing, ing tables and dish washing is done by _ life are the lodge by day and the pow-wow 
each camper must furnish his own sheets _ hired help, but in some of the smaller ones center, with its camp fire, at night. In 
and blankets, toilet articles and a bathing you must carry your dishes to a certain. the cool of the lodge one may read, write 
suit. Musical instruments, fishing tackle place and scrape and stack them before (Continued on page 62) 
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Wherein the -4uthor 
Out the €ast’s 


CC 


Points 
Dependence for /ts 
Fruits Upon the West 


T used to be that whenever 

Easterners and Westerners 

joined in friendly dispute 

over the relative merits of 

their fruits, there was sure 
to come a point when the Eastern- 
er’s face would harden and_ his 
manner grow positive. 

“Yes,” he would say with an 
exasperating air of finality, “Your 
Western fruit has the /ooks but ours 
has the flavor!” 

Then it was wise for the western 
man to switch the subject to the 
world court or world series or some 
other international or remote mat- 
ter. Argument was useless. It 
did no good te quote eastern produce 
market reports for those brief 
seasons when eastern gardens and 
orchards offer quantity competition. 
The fact is, the 
Easterner was not 
thinking about his 
present day taste, 
which he admits 
has been corrupted 
by western fruit, 
but of boyhood 
larks on a farm, 
when he scaled 
trees and blew 
down cherry stones 
or sank his teeth 
into crisp, fresh 
apples. A boy’s 
taste is so seasoned 
with appetite that 
he has about as 
much  discrimina- 
tion as a wolf. Early sensations of enjoy- 
ment cling to memory. So we find him in 
after-years lauding grandmother’s vinegar 
pie as the pastry supreme, or maintaining 
that grandfather produced a cordial out of 
dandelion fowers and parsnip tops that 
outrivaled the jewel-hued distillations of 
the old monks. 

This quite natural loyalty to local prod- 
ucts still exists, too, although it is not 
so evident any more. It extends up and 
down the whole eastern coast. No one 
is a more zealous partisan of the Florida 
orange than the man from Maine and any- 
one who delights in baiting Easterners can 
get a good deal of innocent sport out of 
starting an argument—or is argument the 
. word—on this point. An incident comes 
to mind of an Ohio man talking to a New 
Yorker, telling with some heat of a soda 
fountain incident. The Ohioan ordered 
orange juice, and the jerker put Sunkist 
oranges on the squeezer. So he asked 
why he was not getting Florida oranges. 

“Florida juice is pale,” explained the 
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Tlustrated by 
RAYMOND BANNISTER 


jerker, “and people think they aren’t 
getting the real thing, even when we 
make it before their eyes.” 


HE Ohioan snorted and the at- 
tendant went on to say: “It 
isn’t flavor the people want; it’s color. 
Californian advertising has made them 
think the color of the genuine juice is a 
reddish yellow.” 
But is it color? Or is it a distinctive 
flavor associated with color? 
More significant is the deliberate selec- 
tion of California by an orange juice con- 
densing company for its plant because 
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chemical analysis revealed a larger pro- 
portion of solids in the California fruit. 

It would show a provincial and narrow 
spirit unworthy of the West to deny the 
existence of Florida orchards that thrive 
on the exuberant ooze of newly drained 
primeval swamps and produce a sweet, 
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juicy orange and a mild, juicy grapefruit. 
et with all respect to the nutritive 
ualities of Florida sand, the ordinary 
lorida orange, distinguishable at a 
glance by its light yellow skin largely 
atched with brown 
Som scale troubles, 
sells at half the price 
of the California 
orange of the same 
size. As our movies ° 
constantly remind us, 
merit may be con- 
cealed in a_ rough 
exterior. Still, Florida 
oranges of this type 
contain an unneces- 
sary amount of seed 
and taste flat to a 
Westerner. And, dis- 
loyally enough, the 
full-flavored, racy 
grapefruit served at 
the breakfast of a 
New York epicure is 
shipped from Arizona! 
ven foreigners 
suffer from this flavor 





As an instance, in a search for 


complex. 
native fruit I was attracted by a basket of 
Bartletts in a fruit stand, which were of 
paler and waxier complexion than the 
California Bartletts near by. 


66 OTTA fine taste,”’ said the cour- 

teous proprietor, who was proba- 

bly named Nick Papoulos. ‘‘New Yorka 

pears. California gotta nice look but no 
gotta taste.” 

Except for wooden cores, the pears were 

fresh and juicy, but they seemed weak in 
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the characteristic Bartlett flavor. Bart- 
letts, which grow wherever pears will 
grow, were introduced to Massachu- 
setts back in the days when George 
Washington was President, and from there 
























spread over the coun- 
try. They are favor- 
ites in eastern orchards. 
And, considering the 
worn quality of eastern 
soil and the unevenness 
of the summer climate 
with its alternating 
hot and wet spells, the 
eastern Bartlett is to 
be congratulated on 
doing as well as it does. 
Little russet pears, quite 
familiar to the coast, also 
appear in the market in 
season. One also finds in 
farmers’ markets a kind 
of pulpy fruit with green- 
ish skin and an_ exotic 
flavor like the Mexican 
sapote, which must have 
come from the grandfather of all pear 
trees. From it, all improvements started. 
To sample it remains among the minor 
adventures of a sojourn in the eastern 
States 
Apples, which vegetate in large sections 
of the middle and northern Atlantic 
States, are alike a matter of pride and of 
humility. To believe in their superiority 
in flavor is an essential part of the East- 
erner’s creed. So it is quite annoying to 
see nothing in the windows of the fruit 
shops but Oregon and Washington Spitz- 
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bergens, winesaps, and pippins and, in 
season, California Gravensteins and Bell- 
flowers, while native apples are sold from 
barrels like potatoes. This hurts. And 
everything has been blamed for it but 
soil and climate. The accepted theory, 
which seems to be soothing until exam- 
ined, is that eastern farmers and orchard- 
ists have not yet learned to grade and 
pack. Every fall, there are apple fairs, 
generally in the biggest market of the 
State, with the biggest fair of all in New 
York City. The press lauds the flavor 
of eastern apples, editorially, and pats 
some farmers and_ spanks others. 
People get to thinking about apples 
and talking about apples, as the result 
of which the sale of Coast apples is 
boosted tremendously. 

During an apple fair in New York 
City, I read of some of the growers 
introducing specially selected and 
packed apples in an effort to improve 
the social standing of State apples. 
After visiting no less than twenty 
fruit shops, I found a brand, packed 
eight to the carton, with the orchard- 
ist’s name and address printed con- 
spicuously and proudly on the cover. 
The fruit, of greenish color, was thin 
skinned, delicate and juicy, which meant 
that it was of a variety that could not en- 
dure either shipment or storage. Our 
Coast commercial fruit is specially sel- 
ected so as to withstand marketing con- 
ditions, while delicate varieties remain at 
home. But, many Easterners still believe 
firmly that there 1s some quality inherent 
in the booming, vigorous air of the Pacific 
that makes our fruit “tough!” 


IRGINIANS claim that Queen 

Victoria had Virginia apples served 
on the royal table—which was before the 
days of refrigerator cars, or at least before 
the Coast apple trade developed. And Vir- 
ginia does produce very good apples in 
season, with a well defined apple region in 
the Shenandoah Valley. Still, Oregon and 
Washington apples are as common on 
London fruit stands as on New York’s, 
and they sell at twice the price of apples 
from the Atlantic States and eastern 
Canada. But such is the trust of Virgin- 
ians in British conservatism that they feel 
certain King George would not upset the 
apple precedent established by his im- 
perial grandmother. 

Eastern fruit crops are curiously limi- 
ted. There would appear to be no apricots 
or prunes grown whatever, with a limited 
and almost unnoticeable plum crop. The 
same may be said of berries. Loganberry 
juice is sold at fountains and in groceries, 
but the berry itself is unknown as it is not 
grown here and it is too juicy to stand 
shipment from the Coast. As for melons, 
far western cantaloupes and honeydews 
meet very little local competition. The 
best of them come from California, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and Colorado. Water-’ 

(Continued on page 58) 
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In Vhis Article 
the Tropical 
Tramp in the 
South Seas Relates 
His Last Impres- 
sions of the Land 
of Romance and 


Adventure 


WAS coming back to civilization. 


After a long trip through the 
interior of ijimwhere the two- 


pants suit is still unadvertised— 

I had reached a river, and a govern- 
ment mail-launch was carrying me home 
to cosmopolitan Suva. 

It was a crude little craft, suffering 
apparently from the torpor of long service 
in the tropics, inclined to stop at the palm- 
grown shore for every native passenger 
who hailed it, and to linger there inter- 
minably. But there was another white 
man on board—the first I had met in 
weeks—and together we sat on the sun- 
blanched deck and watched the frizzly- 
haired little Fijian youngsters swimming 
in the stream. 

All along the way they were frollicking, 
the boys quite naked, their sisters in 


[suNS 


€ Two young 
ladies of Fiji 


clinging sulus 

They jumped 
from the bank in 
the usual Poly- 
nesian fashion, 
with their feet 
folded beneath 
them, landing 
with a dull, heavy 
splash, and com- 
ing up to eye us, 


like children 


everywhere, for applause and appreciation. 
Yet it was noticeable, as we neared the 


coast, where civilization was strongest, 
that the larger girls not only refrained 


from performing for our benefit but often 
immersed themselves modestly to the 
neck at our approach. 

And this in the South Sea Islands! 

“Oh, yes,” sighed the other white man 
when I made the comment. ‘Things 
aren't as they used to be. I can remember 
the day when those flappers would stand 
up without a stitch on them, and never 
blink an eyelash. But that’s all changed. 
The missionaries have made them self- 
conscious. You've got to go to the movies 
nowadays to see the South Sea Islands.” 

Which reminds me, as I come to the 
last article of this series, that I went to 
the Pacific with the avowed object of 
bringing back the hard-boiled truth about 
the beautiful vamps, the wild cannibals, 
the titled Britons who go native, the races 
that are slowly dying from contact with 
European civilization, and all the rest of 
Ba 
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By Harry 


that stuff which the American movie- 
goer expects of this idyllic and glamorously 
benighted paradise. 


iL SHALL not deny the charm of Poly- 
nesia. Nor, too sweepingly, even its 
fictional romance. 

After all, this is something which de- 
pends upon the eyes that see it. And so 
many of its interpreters, in the literature 
of yesterday, have seen it through ex- 
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(A Fijian sailing canoe on the seacoast 


travagantly rose-hued glasses that the 
traveler of today usually expects too | 
much. Discovering that the fair damsels 
are a bit stouter and darker than Gilda 
Gray, and wearing mission-gowns instead 
of grass-skirts, he is too apt to go to the 
opposite extreme and belittle the pictur- 
esque color that does exist. 


OR much of the exotic still remains, 

although here as everywhere the in- 
roads of modernity are inc reasingly appar- 
ent. In the farthest villages of the interior 
—where even the one-pants suit was still 
unknown—one did occasionally see the 
Bible or the Standard Oil tin. And when 
I reached the coast, to wait in Suva for a 
steamer home, I found myself in a thor- 
oughly European city, where a tourist 
could enjoy all the comforts of civilization 
while viewing “‘cannibal-land” from the 
vantage-point of the best hotel south of 
Honolulu. 
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in Polynesia 


m. foster 


Being a writer, I stopped at a cheaper 
place, of course. 

It was an old, weatherbeaten hostelry, 
run in the day-time by an Australian 
couple, and in the night-time by a swarm 
of cockroaches, but it was the favorite 
rendezvous of the old-time adventurers 


-who had known Fiji in its man-eating 


days. 

Scorning the polished mahogany coun- 
ters of the more luxurious edifice, they 
gathered here to exchange remi- 
niscences of a past when, as 
traders or what-not, they en- 
joyed a precarious existence at 
the edge of the beach with the 
flesh-pots sizzling almost within 
scent of their nostrils. 


BY E> sir, | can remember 
when the devils lived 
right over there across the bay. 
Every now and then they'd 
come over, too, lookin’ for a 
feed. We used to clip the hair 
of the christianized fellows, as 
fast as the missionaries bap- 
tized ’em, so you could tell ’em 
apart. Then, when you saw a 
frizzly head, you didn’t have to 
wait. You could grab your 
gun and shoot.” 

“Shoot!” interrupted a voice. 

It came from a tall, broad- 
shouldered native gentleman, 
who joined the party smiling 
good-naturedly as he pointed 
to his own luxuriant crop of 


CA street scene in 
Suva, Fit 


(Left: This meek 
looking gentleman 
holding the cork hat 
1s the intrepid trav- 
eler, Harry i: 
Foster, himself 


bristling Fiji hair. 
He was barefoot and 
clad in a sulu, al- 
though from the 
belt up he was 
dressed as the higher 
chiefs nowadays 
dress, in immaculate 


C Still another scene in Suva, Fiji 
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silk shirt, and faultlessly creased tweed 
coat. 

“Hello, Pope,” chorused the white 
pioneers, and they presented me to Ratu 
Pope Seniloli, grandson of old Cakobau, 
most famous of all the cannibal kings. 

“Delighted, I’m sure,” he murmured, 
as he shook hands. ‘‘What’s that? Thanks. 
Make mine a beer.” 

Ratu Pope, like most of the present-day 
Fijians of royal rank, had been educated 
abroad, and spoke flawless English. I was 
destined to meet many others like him— 
Ratu Joni, a capable native surgeon; 
Ratu Sukuna, an Oxford scholar and a 
world-war hero—and to find them all in 
sulus. From the white man’s civilization 
they had taken whatever they considered 
of value to them, without relinquishing 
their own. And their reversion to bare 
feet was by no means a reversion to 
savagery. When, in celebration of Arm- 
istice Day, the elite of Suva’s British 
colony gave a grand ball and invited these 
princes of the old island aristocracy, they 
all donned white collars and long-tailed 
evening coats. And even though they 
still marched into the ballroom with un- 
constricted toes, there was about them a 
native dignity and racial pride that kept 
the picture from being the least bit 
ludicrous. 


‘T was only a few hours’ excursion from 

Suva to Bau, the former stronghold 
of Fiji’s old cannibal kings, and at Ratu 
Pope’s invitation I made the trip, driving 
out along the coast one day, in a springless 
wooden cart, hitched to a scrawny little 
horse by patched and knotted rope, and 
driven by an immigrant Hindu as dilapi- 
dated as his equipage. 

The path was long and rutty, the cart 
inclined to jolt, the horse predisposed to 
stumbling in his sleep, but the frizzly- 
haired natives who passed us on the way 
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had always a cheery greeting, and we 
came at length to the edge of the sea where 
a rocky causeway, submerged at the 
higher tide, led to the ancient fortress 
upon a hilly island. 

A little brown boy, fishing near the 
shore, paddled me across in “his home- 
made skiff. Not so many years ago, had I 
paid the place such a visit, its inhabitants 
would have rejoiced at the prospect of a 
square meal, and would have welcomed 
me with war-clubs. There was 
still standing, as a reminder of 
such days, the old stone upon 
which they were accustomed to 
dash out the brains of their 
captives, and atop the dominant 
knoll were the grave-stones of 
former chieftains famous for 
their feasts on human flesh. But 
the old temple, a _ thatched 
structure set upon a high stone 
terrace, was empty now save 


“Of course, that’s all changed,” added 
the present-day clergyman. “All of our 
people now are Josefa, or Josaia, or Jakobi, 
or Joni, or as near as they can come to our 
Biblical names. Oh, yes, indeed, they all 
attend the Methodist Church. In fact, 
some of them can recite the Gospel now 
from cover to cover.” 


And when, Ratu Pope himself being” 


absent to attend a convention, I set out 
to pay a visitor’s respects to his wife— 


Sun to Sun 


By Norv F Laurier 


If I were to travel, where would I go— 
Delhi, Mukden, old Cairo? 


Harry L. Foster 


set their mode of life, and temporarily 
undermined them—paradoxical as it may 
sound—even by such eventually benef- 
cent measures as the abolition of canni- 
balism. 

Now cannibalism was never a nice 
habit, and it had to be discouraged. But 
it served something of a purpose. It was 
the local substitute for the modern busi- 
ness of more enlightened communities. 
In fact, it was the only form of competi- 

tion they had. Within the vil- 
lage or the tribe, all property 
was held in common; there was 
no incentive to plant yams or 
store up food except in prepara-~ 
tion for a siege; to whittle war- 
clubs or build canoes except in 
preparation for a foray. Never 
very laudable or admirable, it 
did have a tendency to keep 
people alert and active. 


for a trophy won by the local 
football team. Across from it 
was a large Wesleyan church. 
And when my skiff docked at 
the former “cannibal landing,” 
once reserved for the boats that 
brought home puaka balava, or 
“long pig,” the younger genera- 
tion, frolicking about the water- 
front hailed me with cheerful 
grins. 


SAT down at the beach to 

watch them. Many of 
them appeared barely able to 
toddle on land, yet they swam 
like sharks. Having finished 
their dip, they gathered on the 
sand to pour fresh water over 
one another from a Standard 
Oil tin. Then their sport turned 
to scaling clamshells at their 
sixteen-year old sisters, still 
porpoise diving in the sea. 

As I loafed there, observing 
the sport, an elderly savage 
with bald head and crinkly 
white whiskers, came to join 
me. From his age, he must un- 
doubtedly have remembered the 
man-eating days. But -no one 
could be more friendly. He 
tried determinedly to converse, 
and finally satisfying himself 
that I could not speak his lan- 
guage, did his best to entertain 
me anyway. He scraped the 
shore for its very best clam- 
shells, and brought them to me, 
squatting beside me on_ his 
heels, and pointing toward the 
swimmers. 

“Here,” he said in unmistak- 


can hit 


Amazon silvas, jungle-locked; 

Hong-Kong, English and island-blocked? 
Tropics where coral islands gleam 

Or the frozen bank of Yukon’s stream? 
Which would be sweeter—Sequoia’s shade, 
Or a Eucalyptus, desert strayed? 

Should I moonlight-dream by the Taj Mahal, 
Or look from a tower of China’s Wall? 


I might watch the Tiber scuttling by; 

I might hear Mohammedan priesthood cry 
As the sun gilds red old Mecca’s roofs. 

I could dig in Sahara for further proofs 
Of civilization by Roman hands, 

Secrets twain with wind and sands. 
Yes!—And taste the salt of Aral’s spray! 
And speed monsoons in Bengal’s Bay! 


But would I more tenderly love Madrid, 
Or a boat in Venice, twilight-hid? 

Which would my memory hold most dear: 
The mellow song of a gondolier 

Or a serenade from Spanish lips 

While the moon behind the olives dips? 
And would I—but there are a thousand seas, 
A thousand lands whose treasures please! 
The sun comes up as splashed with gold 
Over rare scenes, thrice manifold; 

The sun goes down with flaming hue, 
Whether on Bagdad or Peru 

Melbourne, Paris, Tokyo— 

If I were to travel, where would I go? 


a complete discourage- 
ment—by missionary and 
gunboat—left something of a 
void. Under the communal 
system, the native reckoned his 
wealth not by the amount of food 
he raised but by the number of 
industrious friends from whom 
he could borrow. And no one 
felt like planting any more yams 
than necessary. Under the old 
spur of constant preparedness, 
the lazy man had _ been frowned 
upon, but now he was in his 
glory. Wherefore the occasional 
hurricane, destroying the cur- 
rent crop, became a. greater 
calamity. 

Similarly, having grown up 
with no desire for personal gain, 
the South Sea Islander was un- 
fitted for the new scheme of 
things which the trader and 
the planter introduced. Money 
meant nothing to him. So the 
more unscrupulous exploiter in- 
troduced him to civilization’s 
vices—in those days trade-gin, 
put up in bottles larger than a 
quart, cost only fifteen shillings 
a case—for which the native, 
uninured by heredity, fell hard. 
By inculcating a new thirst in 
the more influential chiefs, the 
blackbirders succeeded in con- 
scripting the younger men for 
labor, and carried them away 
to plantations on distant islands, 
from which there was no escape, 
and where they were often 
herded together in virtual 
slavery. 

Then came the epidemics. The 


able sign language. “See if you 
the ladies in the eye.” 

Then the white missionary came down 
—the only European on the island—and 
invited me to supper. In his library I 
found many old books and pamphlets, 
written by observers in the earlier days, 
when the local population included such 
celebrities as Drinker of Blood, Mother of 
Cockroaches, Queen of Strangers, Bad 
Earth, Fire inthe Bush, Not Quite Cooked, 
Abode of Treachery, King of Gluttony, 
and not a few whose names were said to 
be unprintable in clerical English. 
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the present First Lady of Fiji—I found 
her in the Wesleyan Chapel, democrati- 
cally sweeping its floor in preparation for 
the Sabbath service on the morrow! 

It may surprise the average reader, in 
view of much that has been written in 
recent years, that the South Sea Islanders 
in most of the groups are no longer a 
dying race. 

For many decades they were. 

The white man introduced them to a 
eivilization that was quite the antithesis 
of their own. Whether he brought them 
salvation or trade-gin, he completely up- 
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missionary is charged by many, including 
the immortal Stevenson, with undermining 
native health by draping unaccustomed 
bodies in unnecessary clothing in a clime 
where such was never needed. But the 
main factor in this, as in the matter of 
alcohol, was the lack of that racial im- 
munity which has come to other people 
from generations of plague-smitten ances- 
tors. The islanders were too healthy for 
their own good. Except for yaws and a 
few diseases of more or less local origin, 
they knew none of the ills™of the white 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Portia 
of the 


West 


ACK in Washington, D. C., 
the lobbyists, law-makers, and 
politicians all look with a sort 
of reverential awe upon Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt, Assistant 

Attorney-General. Typically of the West, 
with the interests of that vast domain 
ever uppermost in her mind, Mrs. Wille- 
brandt has reached this prominent legal 
position only after great sacrifice and a 
plucky struggle. However exalted a pin- 
nacle she might reach in the nation’s 
Judiciary, she will always be proud of the 
fact that she was born in a little sod house 
back in Kansas, had her early training on 
a desolate homestead, and possessed about 
the gamest parents that ever filed on a 
Kansas homestead. In fact this modern 
Portia has inherited much of her “‘never- 
say-die” spirit from her parents, who came 
west to teach school, met and were mar- 
ried there. 

Mrs. Willebrandt comes from a long 
line of fighters, pioneers, law-makers and 
landowners. Her maternal grandfather 
fought heroically through the Civil War 
and though twice wounded and dis- 
charged, he persisted on going back for 
more! And Mrs. Willebrandt’s life has 
been just such a stormy existence, with 
the primitive conditions existing at the 
time of her birth serving to mould her into 
a courageous fighter. Four months before 
her birth the famous Hay Meadow Mas- 
sacre occurred at Woodsdale, Kansas, near 
the Texas Panhandle, where her parents 
had filed on a homestead, and among the 
innocent victims, murdered at the hands 
of a drunken mob, was Mabel’s uncle. 

From boyhood Mrs. Willebrandt’s 
father had great ambitions for a legal 
career, but because of an elder brother— 
now a judge—who was slated for legal 
training, he was compelled to suppress 
his desires and earn a livelihood. How- 
ever, this paternal desire seems to have 
found expression in his only living child. 

True to their pioneering instincts and 
traditions, Mr. and Mrs. Walker, when 
their daughter was but four years of age, 
| migrated from the almost lawless Kansas 
into Missouri, and later into Oklahoma 
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C Mabel Walker Willebrandt 


Territory. After a time they journeyed 
back again to Missouri, always travelling 
in the old prairie schooner, and from under 
this big hood the bright-eyed Mabel gazed 
out at the old universe she was one day to 
conquer. During these temporary so- 
journs, Mr. Walker edited various news- 
papers, and the child gleaned much knowl- 
edge from the newspaper field, which 
serves her in good stead back in Washing- 
ton today. 

Eventually Mr. Walker bought a farm 
in Putnam County, Missouri, took up the 
peaceful pursuit of agriculture, and here 
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Mabel came to know the real West. But 
she envisioned a greater West beyond that 
horizon; she felt that there were big op- 
portunities far to the westward. All the 
time she developed mentally as well as 
physically, and although she never had 
an opportunity to attend school until she 
was thirteen, she read books assiduously. 

When her parents finally moved to 
Kansas City in order that Mabel could be 
properly educated, the teachers were 
greatly surprised to learn how much this 
brilliant pupil had absorbed from her 

(Continued on page 63) 
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The Engineer Throws Up: His vetpiess H ands 


Gee Mississippi flood was a disaster of the first magni- 

tude, a calamity so huge that it immediately aroused 
the wish to do something to prevent its recurrence. Reser- 
voirs at the headwaters of the Mississippi and its tributaries, 
reforestation, changed farming methods in the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley were suggested before the floods had reached 


their peak, but the engineers rejected them all. ‘The bulk 
of the flood water comes from the lower valley,” they said. 
‘Reservoirs in the upper valley are good for regulating the 
summer flow and creating water power, but they can’t pre- 
vent floods. Reforestation is fine and most desirable, but 
the really dangerous floods do not originate on the cut-over 
lands of Minnesota and Wisconsin, on the slopes of the 
Rockies. They come from both sides of the central and 
lower river. What we need is more, bigger, better and 
higher levees.”’ 
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Wanted: 


WE want the Mississippi Valley to have the maximum 

amount of protection it is possible to create. The 
nation needs the buying power of the Valley population far 
more than it needs the money that must be spent for ade- 
quate protection. We’ve got the money. With a treasury 
surplus in excess of half a billion, Congress should not hesi- 
tate to launch a national constructive program on a gigantic 
scale. 

The nation can afford to spend two or three hundred 
million dollars for a system of levees and by-passes to give 
exposed territory better protection than it now has. The 
nation can afford to invest a hundred million dollars in regu- 
lating the flow of the Colorado river, to make its floods avail- 
able for irrigation and power production. The nation can 
afford to create a deep waterway from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf, to develop the power resources of the St. Lawrence 
and make that turbulent river navigable. The nation can 
afford to begin the preliminary work for the reclamation of 
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Even this remedy won’t provide absolute protection. Be- 
fore the white man came with his plow and harrow, the 
Mississippi left its banks every spring and spread over an 
enormous territory on either side. They fenced it out 
with levees. The more levees they built, the less room the 
river had to spread sideways, the higher it had to rise in its 
restricted channel. 

This spring’s flood reached record heights not because the 
Mississippi carried a record-breaking volume of water, but ~ 
because the mouth of the funnel through which it must flow 
to the sea was narrower than ever. The Missouri was not in 
flood; neither was the Ohio. Had these two giants carried 
proportionately as much water as the lower tributaries, — 
nothing could have saved New Orleans—except the breaking — 
of every levee north of the city. Against such a combined — 
rise the engineers are helpless. 
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A Bold. NationaleCometnmetive Program 


the Big Bend country along the Columbia river. The nation 
can afford to acquire millions of acres of cut-over land and 
start reforesting them. q 

Why not? We’ve got the money. We're lending it to | 
Europe by the billion.. Right here at home we have use for | 
it. If we put it to work on a huge scale protecting and en- | 
larging the home market, we are buying prosperity insur- 
ance—and buying it cheap. 

Let us all try and make the next Congress see that we 
want its members to have the vision, the imagination to plan | 
the constructive expenditure of national funds on a huge | 
scale for the next twenty years. q 

If the Mississippi flood has enlarged the horizon of | 
America, if it will induce Congress to realize the colossal | 
pone) of the nation’s wealth and make use of it construc- | 

tively, the flood will be a blessing. : 

But absolute protection against natural forces cannot be 
guaranteed by the ablest engineers. i 
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When and Why Americamg,wWillingly Pay Taxes 


ie an almost complete cessation of highway con- 
struction the State of California is about to start a 
really well financed program to complete the state highway 
system in ten years at a cost of $120,000,000. For this pur- 
pose the state has raised the gasoline tax from two cents per 
gallon to three cents, the extra tax to be devoted solely to 


California s Population 


een now on California papers will have to work strenu- 
ously to keep up their circulations. They are about to 
lose a large part of that circulation-building asset—local 
murder and crime news. Beginning about the middle of 
August, the California climate will be very, very unhealthy 
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Ten million dollars a year is a big 

chunk of money. The automobile owners will pay all of it, 

but not one of them protested. Which shows that Ameri- | 
cans are perfectly willing to pay taxes if they can be 

certain that the money is spent efficiently for something 

they want and need. 


new construction. 


Will Decrease in August 


for murderers and stick-up artists. The new criminal laws | 
as revised by the recent legislature will become effective 
about that time. They extend to the professional criminal © 
with a few prior convictions an urgent invitation to be the 
state’s guest for at least twelve years, without the chance of 
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THE “NORTHERN 
LIGHT” SETS SAIL FOR 
THE ARCTIC 
Right: Left to right; Thos. J. 
Keane, Laurance Armour, Miss 
Frances Ames, Mrs. John Bor- 
den, Mrs. John B. Casserly, Jr., 
John B. Casserly, Jr. and 
Lieut. Com. John Borden set 
sail recently from San Francisco 
bay on Mr. Borden's yacht to 
gather specimens of Arctic ani- 
mals and birds 


WIDF WORLD PEOTO 


_ DIANA DOLLAR ON HER 
PRIZE-WINNING PONY 
“NELLIE LEE” 


Below: Miss Dollar, daughter of 


Mr. and Mrs. R. Stanley Dollar 
of Piedmont is here shown on her 
favorite mount 
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YOUNGEST 
JUDGE 
Right: Judge Joseph S. 
Koford of Oakland, 
California has the dts- 
tinction of being the 
youngest presiding 
judge of a district court 
of appeal in the West 


KEYSTONE VIEW PHOTO 


SEATTLE WILL 
BE 75 YEARS 
OLD THIS 
SEPTEMBER 
Below: And this 1s how 
the flourishing city 1 
Washington looked in 
1864. It was only a 
frontier village at the 
close of the Civil War 
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leaving the ‘‘big house” via the parole route in less than that 
time. They extend the same invitation to the burglar 
caught with a revolver on his person. They speed up crimi- 
nal trials, strengthen the hands of the prosecutor and of 


Logarithms and the Price om Cantaloupes in Néw York 


yo are living in New York city. It is the second week 
in June. It is hot. You are eating a cantaloupe. It 
came from the Imperial Valley district of California. Did 
you know that before you ever dreamed of buying that 
cantaloupe some bright young men had sat down to figure 
out exactly what you would be willing to pay for that canta- 
loupe in the second week in June, the temperature being 
above the average? Here is the formula they used, X= 
estimated purchasing power of the dollar, 1910-1914 base; 
A=average daily cantaloupe receipts in carlots; B = devia- 
tions from the average 1921-1926 maximum temperature 
for the week, lagged three days; C=time in weeks of the 
shipping season, the result being corrected for the change in 
the index number of the 1927 dollar: 


log X =0.9686—0. 3036 log A++o.0071b=0.0210C 
That is merely the theoretical formula for the price pre- 
diction. When we assume that A= 70 carlots of cantaloupes, 
that B=7.4 degrees excess temperature and C=s5, we have 
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On Which Side of the Road Does the Rascal Live? 


EMEMBER how the Baumes law scared the daylight 

out of the professional gun men, bandits and killers of 
New York? Remember how other states, California among 
them, decided that it would be a good thing to hand their 
habitual criminals a dose of the same medicine? Remember 
the universal approbation greeting the proposal to speed up 
criminal trials, to cut out technicalities, to do away with the 
interminable delays and give the jury a chance to get at 
the real facts? Well, as part of the program it was proposed 
to give the California judges the right possessed these many 
years by the Canadian and English judges to comment on 
the character and significance of the evidence offered by 
either side. It was a proposal to remove the gag from 
the mouth of the one trained, impartial observer in the 
courtroom, but the California state senate refused to sub- 
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You’ll Have Elbow Room om Top of Mount Hood 


ON’T worry. The spikes of your boots won’t collect 

chewing gum parked by giggling flappers on top of 
Mt. Hood, Oregon’s highest snow peak. Col. W. B. Greeley, 
chief of the U. S. Forest Service, has just denied an applica- 
tion for the right to construct an incline cableway to the 
summit of the mountain. The climbing of Mt. Hood will 
continue to be done on foot, will continue to be a feat to be 
proud of because it requires endurance, strength, courage 
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Let’s Give This Latin Bird Three Rowsine (eimcer: 


F we wore a hat during office hours, we’d remove it and 

wave it around wildly as a sign of respect and admiration 
for the world’s most picturesque figure, de Pinedo the in- 
trepid, the man who has flown farther with less preparation 
and less support than any individual since the Wright 
brothers extended civilized warfare into the clouds. No 
destroyers guided or were ready to rescue him on his flight 
across the Atlantic; through a series of tropical storms he 
headed across hundreds of miles of the Brazilian jungle for 
an almost unknown water surface on which to alight; in a 
plane that could not touch solid ground without smashing 
he went forth gaily across Texas and New Mexico and 
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the judge and snip off the tangle of judicial red tape that has 
been the criminal’s best friend. 

“Hurrah for Crime” will cease to be a good slogan in 
August. 
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the following problem: 
log X = 0.9686 — 0. 3036 log A++-0.0071b—0.0210€ 
the result being, as you can check very easily 
log X=0.3559 
Looking up the anti-log of o. 3559, we find that under the 
conditions set forth a standard crate of Imperial Valley | 
cantaloupes should have brought $2.27 on the basis of the | 
1910-1914 dollar. Correcting for a 1927 index number of | 
155, we find that that crate should bring $3.52. 
You can find all these figures and thousands more in a 
bulletin issued by the University of California on “Economic 
Aspects of the Cantaloupe Industry”. It’s an erudite and 
valuable bulletin. Every farmer ought to have a copy and — 
be compelled to study it two hours daily. He would then 
discover that there is more to modern farming than just 
planting and harvesting, that marketing of farm products 
has become a science and should be left in the hands of ex- 
perts under a cooperative control. j 
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mit a constitutional amendment making this reform possible. — 
Why? Because, so the opposition said, too many Cali- 
fornia judges could not be trusted with this discretionary 
power; too many of them, so the opposition said, did not | 
have the training, the education, the impartiality and 
integrity of the English or Canadian judiciary. 

The remarks of the opposition should be printed and sent 
to every California voter. If the judges he votes for are of | 
the caliber described by the opposition senators, he ought to 
know it and start a determined house-cleaning. If the re- 
marks were made to protect incomes from lucrative crimina} 
practices or to preserve political machines extending favors 
to gun men, he should know ¢hat also. Whatever the facts — 
are, the California voter needs to bestir himself, get a healthy 
broom and do some tall house-cleaning. 
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and agility. Thus it should be. The West needs many | 
areas in which men and women have an opportunity to 
make their way unaided by mechanical contrivances,*and 
it looks to the Forest Service to keep them inviolate. Elbow 
room and self-reliance are far more important than a few 
additional tourist dollars. Golf without traps and hazards, | 
with nets to guide the ball down the smooth fairway, would 
cease to be game worth playing. 
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Arizona, supremely confident of finding and reaching the 
two water surfaces in the desert that would enable him to: 
berth his ship and refuel it. He had no guides except maps 
and instruments. He flew over countries totally unknown: 
to him, trusting in his motor and hoping for the best, a non- 
chalant sky wanderer whose achievement ranks with the 
great journeys of history. 

We are sorry that a boy’s thoughtless act should have 
broken the aerial jaunt in the Far West which owes the Latin 
bird three lusty cheers and a tiger. De Pinedo’s trip has 
done more for aviation than a dozen equally long flights 
supported by an elaborate organization of ships and men. 
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GALE, IN LOS ANGELES TIMBS BRONSTRUP, IN SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


WHAT KIND OF A CAR DO YOU DRIVE? “SHE HAD SO MANY CHILDREN—” 





MeNseT’s Gallery of Western Governors 


Number Seven; The Honorable RICHARD C. DILLON, Governor of New Mexico 


LN ONEST DICK” DILLON says the only real vacation he has ever had 
in his fifty years began when he moved into the gubernatorial mansion 
at Santa Fe and began running the sovereign state of New Mexico. “Now I 
can sit back in a soft chair and listen to the other fellow talk,” says Honest 
Dick. “It’s the first time since I quit grammar school that my pants have 
had a chance to get shiny. This business of being governor beats the job of 
managing a general store in the sheep country all hollow. No governor has 
to lift sacks of flour and potatoes or work fourteen hours a day. But I’m not 
going to run again. Once is enough—seeing that New Mexico never has re- 
elected a governor.” 


oo are a lot of native-born voters in New Mexico who can’t 

read or write any language except Spanish. Perhaps that’s why 
they elected a blue-eyed Irishman with a merry twinkle, a fine reputation for 
integrity and ability to run Albert Fall’s home state for a while. Anyway, 
Dillon got the railroad, the sheep and the cattle vote almost unanimously. 
Hadn’t he worked on the railroad around Springer shortly after the Dillon 
family moved to the Territory forty years ago? But the opportunities of 
trade beckoned, so he clerked in a store, rose, managed a mercantile establish- 
ment in Encino for almost twenty years, bought and sold wool and sheep, 
married, acquired a competence and five children and, following his ancestral 
bent, went into politics and into the state senate in 1924. At the election 
two years later the Republicans gave him a lift clear to the top—and there 
he is, his sense of humor and his ability hitting on all six. 

To finance more needed highways he urged the legislature to raise the 
gasoline tax from 3 to 5 cents. The legislature did. He urged a state pro- 
hibition law. It was passed, with the proviso that carrying liquor up to one 
quart should not bea crime. He urged a measure to insure secret balloting; 
it passed. He urged an appropriation 
for free text books for needy children. NEXT MONTH: 
GovERNoR RicHarpD C, DILLon It passed. And now Honest Dick is 
busy giving New Mexico what it Gov. George W. P. Hunt 
needs, an efficient business adminis- of the State of Arizona 
tration. 
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Interesting -W ester ter 


She Raises Lions 


HERE is a vast difference 

between being an executive 

in the advertising depart- 

ment of one of the largest 

daily newspapers in the world 
andgthat of an active copartnership in the 
world’s only lion farm. Nevertheless 
Mrs. Charles Gay has accomplished both 
of these business successes within eleven 
years. Her achievement is the more 
notable because, when she severed con- 
nection with the London newspaper and 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean and the Ameri- 
can Continent she had no thought of the 
magnitude of the new and spectacular 
enterprise that developed as a result of 
the change in her environment. 

When she married Charles Gay, the 
wild-animal trainer, it meant speedy re- 
adjustment of interests and habitation, 
for, as a honeymoon trip, she had to fol- 
low her husband and his boat-load of 
jungle-born animals to America. She 
knew-nothing about wild animals at that 
time except that their training was con- 
sidered a hazardous sort of business which 
she was content to leave to those with 
the ability to control wild beasts. She 
resolved that she could best assist in some 
executive capacity and, after getting “the 
lav” of the new land, advocated transfer 
of her husband’s activities from the circus- 
training ring to California, where Charles 
Gay and his lions soon became a profttable 
feature in connection with the motion 
picture industry. 

Gradually the thought of establishing a 
lion farm developed in Mrs. Gay’s active 
brain, and chiefly through her initiative a 
small enclosure for the care and produc- 
tion of lions began to function on the out- 
skirts of Los Angeles. There motion 
picture producers found the real thing in 
lions, and sightseers crowded the limited 
area to such an extent it 
soon became apparent that 
larger and permanent quar- 
ters must be provided. This 
entailed considerable search, 
for while the public pushed 
and jostled in amiable eager- 


@“Nize vaby!’ An infant 
lion, one of many in Mrs. 
Charles Gay’s animal nur- 


sery, botile-fed at strictly 
dietetic intervals. A blend of 
goat's milk and raw eggs 


nourishes these playful pro- 
geny on the Gay’s lion farm 
until they reach kindergarten 
age when they are removed to 
special training quarters. 
You may not know it but 
there’s a lively demand for 
lions. They are fully grown 
on their sixth or seventh birth- 
days and worth anywhere 
from $rooo to $30,000. The 
cubs are valued at $300 to 
$500 apiece 
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ness to pay an entrance 
fee to see the lions it 
was conceded a differ- 
ent and _ dangerous 
matter to have the 
Gays and their lions as 
nextdoor neighbors. 
Finally a five-acre tract 


was available at El tributes of the younger 
Monte, where Mrs. mene ae the lion 
Gay, as accredited : colony. This, she ex- 
manager of the com- The Man With the Hoe plains, is the direct 


pany that consists of 
herself and husband, 
found full scope for 
her energy and_ en- 
thusiasm. <A_ typical 
African home with 
a picturesque stockade of pointed eucalyp- 
tus logs was built across the wide frontage, 
effectively capitalizing a valuable boule- 

vard location. Meanwhile, in the ploughed 
held at the rear, strongly built houses and 
vards were made ready. Around the 
buildings and along the walks a prodigal 
planting of palms, elephant grass and 
other tropical shrubbery created the il- 
lusion of African jungles. When all was 
ready the lions were turned loose in their 
strongly meshed, high-wired enclosures 
and the farm was formally epened to the 
public. 

From early morning until late at night 
Mrs. Gay is busily occupied, superintend- 
ing all executive details and serving as 
hostess, guide and lecturer to countless 
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A Lady and Her Lions 


The Girl Who is a 
Divorce Proctor 


A Guide and a Mountain 


An Educator With 
Helpful Hobbies 


~ pets until we have a reserve stock of one 
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visitors. Her husband’s 
specialty is training the 
animals and handling 
them for exhibition 
purposes, but Mrs. Gay 
has long since proved 
her prowess and knowl- 
edge by showing the at- 


result of daily intimate 
contact. She has raised 
most of them, for the 
cubs are taken from 
their mothers and 
brought into the house 
where Mrs. Gay cuddles and plays with 
them as with so many fat, frolicsome kit- 
tens. They are bottle-fed on a rigid three- 
hour schedule, their diet a blend of goat’s 
milk and raw eggs. From the infant stage 
they are passed 1 to the kindergarten class 
where they play and are trained in their 

own special confines. i 

Mrs. Gay’s arrival in the yards is the 
signal for a concerted rush, for all of her 
“babies,” including three-hundred pound 
specimens, purr, roll and rub against her, 
seeking to gain some special sign of her 
affection. 

“Are you never afraid?” I asked Mrs. 
Gay as I watched such a scene from the © 
safe side of the high and heavy wire fence. | 

“Why should I be?” she countered. 
“They know we love them and that I look 
after their welfare. We teach them, 
kindly and firmly, that our power is ab- 
solute and they accept it as such. Of 
course I never attempt to show off or do 
anything foolish, for their training is be- 
gun the moment we take them from their 
mothers and the routine is never broken, | 
so they not only accord us their respect 
but, as you have seen, they also respond 
with a generous amount of affection. 

“To those who have seen only the drab 
and dreary circus animals, our lions are a 
revelation, they are so full of animation 
and natural energy, and their clean yel- 
low hides, lithe bodies, massive manes 
and alert, interested attitudes are really 
the final word in animal excellence. They 
are constantly out of doors and their food 
and care are our first consideration, con- 
sequently they are far more healthy and 
attractive than even the so-called mon- 
archs of the jungle who, because of spo- 
radic living, uncertain food and the cease- 
less struggle for existence, often present 
a sorry appearance. 

“The public, as well as the motion 
picture companies, have been quick to 
appreciate what we are offering in the way 
of an educational exhibit. As further 
proof that our lions are actually superior 
to all importations we have many requests 
for them at all stages of growth. Tiny 
cubs sell at $300 to $500 and a full grown 
lion is worth from $1000 to $30,000, 
but we shall not part with any of our 


hundred superb specimens always in 
evidence. We now have eighty and are 
soon due to realize from the cubs I began 
raising seven years ago. 

“An astonishing number of people from 
all over the world come here to see Numa, 
our most famous motion picture lion. We 
have many other ‘picture lions’ but Numa 
was the first and is still the favorite. We 
have refused $30,000 for her. 

“Lions reach maturity at six or seven 
years of age. There is a big demand for 
them by zoos, circuses and potentates of 
the mystic East who are said to delight in 
hearing them roar and using them as an 
invincible insignia of power. But, so far 
as | know, no other woman has the pleas- 
ure, as well as the profit, of taking them 
into the house when they are tiny, woolly 

- babies and helping to raise and train great 
+ numbers of them in exactly the way they 
should go.” AnnNA Hamor 


She is a Divorce Proctor 
EATTLE, whose municipal govern- 


ment has already been ruled by a 
woman mayor, has originated an interest- 
ing field of feminine endeavor—a girl 
divorce proctor, to mediate uncontested 
divorce proceedings in King county, the 
most populous county of any in the North- 
west states. Seattle is the county seat. 
She is Miss Grace Dailey and she 1s 
young and attractive, as w ell as talented. 
Captain Ewing D. Colvin, prosecuting 
attorney of King county, appointed her 


in January as official divorce proctor of 





(Trust Seattle to announce the interesting, 
the unusual, thing. It wasn’t enough for 
that city to have a woman mayor. There 
must be a girl divorce proctor! So the prose- 
cuting attorney of the county appointed Miss 
Grace Dailey, a talented native of the North- 
west, to mediate uncontested divorce pro- 
ceedings. Miss Dailey was admitted to 
the bar of Washington state in 1923 


his ofice. When not in court she is inter- 
viewing complaining witnesses in divorce 
cases. These interviews average more than 
a dozen a day. A long line of men and 
-women, boys and girls, who contemplate 
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(Elijah Coalman, guide, 
on the summit of 
Mount Hood, Oregon 


@ The rock cairn covers a bronze tablet, 
placed twenty years ago by the Coast Geo- 
detic and Geographic Survey, inscribed 
with the altitude and cemented to rock. Coils 
of cable keep the cairn in place. As itis a 
government post, and a lookout station 15 
maintained on the mountain during the fire 
hazard season, the American flag flies at the 
summit, the pole partly seen in the picture 


severance of marital ties, are continually 
waiting at her office door for advice. Be- 
fore a case lands in court the proctor at- 
tempts a reconciliation wherever possible, 
but much of her work is in checking on 
the legality of the case. “Many persons 
come to Seattle with the main object of 
obtaining a divorce, so we have to verify the 
length of their residence here,” she explains. 
Miss Dailey is a native daughter of 
Seattle and has lived there all her life. 
She graduated from the law school of the 
University of Washington in 1923 and in 
the same year was admitted to the bar of 
Washington state. As an attorney she 
entered the prosecuting attorney’s office 
shortly after being admitted to the bar 
and served in various capacities until her 
appointment as divorce proctor. 
GILBERT GoRDON. 


A Famous Guide 


ORE than eleven thousand 

people conducted to the top of 
Mount Hood without an accident or 
fatality is the superb record made by 
Elijah Coalman, for fourteen years a guide 
in that region; in addition to which, in 
1915, he drew the plans of, and built for 
the U. S. Forestry Service, a fire lookout 
station on the summit of the mountain, 
the first one erected on a major mountain 
peak, an achievement of the utmost im- 
portance to the Government and_ the 
timber interests of the country. Since 
then similar stations have been placed on 
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« Eleven thousand per- 
sons conducted to the 
top of the mountain 
without accident or 

fatality 1s the superb 

record of thts 
man during 
fourteen years 
of devoted 
Service 


@Coalman cutting ice steps and carrying 

materials for a radio telephone to be 

erected at the summit as an experiment 
by the government 


Mount St. Helens, Mount Adams and 
Mount Rainier in Washington and on 
Mount Thielson and Diamond Peak in 
Oregon, and the model created by Coal- 
man has been standardized and is em- 
ployed wherever the Government main- 
tains protection for forests. 

To explain how Elijah Coalman was 
physically and mentally equipped for 
these strenuous years one must go back 
to his childhood. His father was super- 
intendent of the historically famous Bar- 
low Road which came over the Rockies 
by perilous grades skirting Mount Hood 
en route from eastern Oregon to the west- 
ern part of the state, and today a part of 
the Mount Hood loop highway. “‘Lije” 
was born and grew to manhood in the 
shadow of the mountain, making his first 
trip to timberline in his father’s arms 
when he was six months old. His boy- 
hood playground was that mountainous 
country which he explored until he knew 
it like a well-thumbed book. 

So great was Coalman’s love for the 
hoary old peak that he lived the year 
around at Government Camp, the nearest 
habitation to the mountain on the south 
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side, until he was married. In winter it 
was inaccessible except to the hardy snow- 
shoe expert. In 1912, a year of unprece- 
dented snow in the Northwest, Coalman 
by actual count traveled fourteen hundred 
miles on skiis, going a dozen miles through 
the foothills twice a week for mail, reading 
the government water gauges on various 
streams and following his own trap lines. 
This also was the winter he made his 
notable 120-mile trip by ski from Govern- 
ment Camp to Portland and back again. 
Another remarkable example of this man’s 
endurance was an emergency trip involv- 
ing ascent of Mount Hood from the south 
side, descent to Cloud Cap Inn on the 
north side and return, in fifteen hours, a 
feat never duplicated. “I had to rest up 
a bit afterwards,” he remarks laconically. 

Two other speed records are to his 
credit. One of ninety-eight minutes from 
timberline to the summit of the mountain, 
the average time being from five to seven 
hours. The other, thirty-one minutes 
from the summit to Government Camp. 
Both trips were made to rescue persons 
in distress. 

Coalman was the first fire lookout ap- 
pointed for the Mount Hood region, and 
that summer reported a record number, 
135, from his tent that was lashed to rocks 
on the summit. At the end of the season 
he drew plans for the square cupola-tip- 
ped, glass-enclosed cabin since adopted 
by the Government as a model structure. 
And when the twelve thousand pounds 
of material had been ready-cut and as- 
sembled into bundles of suitable size for 
transportation he saw that they were 
hauled by horseback to the foot of Crater 
Rock. From this point they must be 
packed 3800 feet up the loose rolling shale, 
over the Big Crevasse, the Long Arete and 
the last sheer precipitous 500-foot peak, 
that part of the climb which under even 
ordinary conditions tries the nerve and 
courage of the hardiest mountaineer. Of 
fourteen men hired, five remained on the 
job. The average load any could manage 
was about sixty pounds but Coalman’s 
maximum pack weighed 125 pounds. 

With a young assistant Coalman started 
construction work on the cabin. To the 
difficulties of exertion at an altitude of 
11,254 feet, a brewing storm hampered 
them. When it broke they took refuge in 
the tent which had been summer quarters 
for the lookout, while the wind attained a 
velocity of eighty miles per hour, impris- 
oned in constant fear that they would be 
swept over the 4000-foot precipice. The 
guy ropes snapped under pressure of ac- 
cumulating ice and the tent sagged so un- 
der the weight that there was only a small 
space left in the center in which to huddle 
about the kerosene stove. This same ice 
saved them, for a seven-foot mass at the 
base of the tent anchored it. 

When the cabin w: as completed and 
ready for next summer’s occupancy, the 
descent nearly cost the two men_ their 
lives, a terrific blizzard overtaking them. 

For four consecutive years Coalman 
retained his position with the forestry 
service, one which no other man has been 
able to hold more than a season. “This 
is the first year as far back as I can re- 
member that I haven’t climbed Mount 
Hood,” he remarks wistfully. 

ETHEL Romic Futter. 
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@ Famous as author of the poem, “The 
Man With the Hoe,’ Edwin Markham 
asked to pose like this, but 
until he was recently snapped while weedingy 
the garden of his sister-in-law, Miss Mayan 
ry, in Los Angeles, the picture had 
never been t The poet lives in West 
Brighton, Nex 1m ork. His masterpiece has 
been copie ore than 12,000 times andy 
7 into thirty languages 
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Her Hobbies are World Wide 


LTHOUGH Mrs. Caroline B.: 

Eager of Los Angeles is not an 
ordained missionary she has acquired the 
pleasant habit of going on various help- 
ful missions, being something of a free 
lance in the welfare world. She recently 
returned from a two-year trip abroad, 
during which she worked—she protests 
it was only play—for the following objec- 





tives: Philippine education, the intro-— 
duction of American classical music 
abroad, and the fraternal affiliation of — 


various women’s clubs. 

Mrs. Eager is one of California’s most ~ 
prominent clubwomen, being a member 
of thirty-three societies. She formed the ~ 
Dickens Club of Los Angeles and the 
Saturday Morning Club of Kobe, Japan, — 
and is a charter member of the American _ 
Woman’s Club of Paris. 

Six arduous but interesting months 
were spent at Baguio, summer capital of 7 
the Philippines, assisting in educating 
the Igorots, an uncivilized mountain 
tribe. Here she rented a large house and 
made it a home for fourteen native chil- 
dren living too far away to attend school. 
A Filipino teacher was engaged and an> 
Igorot boy employed to assist in manag- 
ing the household. - 

Mrs. Eager lived with her temporarily | 
adopted children and showed them how 
to garb themselves, cook and eat food, 
bathe, wash clothing, and perform other 
tasks necessary to civilized living. She 
made their education intensely practical, 
realizing that they needed to learn many 
things not found in school books. So 
barren and empty were the lives of these ~ 
waifs that many never before had even 
smiled. With the aid of a phonograph 
Mrs. Eager taught them music, bringing 
ereat joy into their hearts. 

“T found the Igorots a much maligned 
race,” she said, “gentle, affectionate, 
honest and intelligent. In such fine traits 
as obedience and gratitude they are 
superior to most American children.” 

While in London Mrs. Eager was for 
the fifth time entertained at the home of 
Sir Henry Dickens, son of Charles Dick- 
ens, the famous novelist. Sitting upon 
the bench beside Sir Henry she was 
amused by his powdered wig but admired 
the swift and summary manner in which 
he administered justice. ; 

At Mrs. Eager’s request Charles Wake- — 
field Cadman recently set to music two 
of Dickens’ poems, “Ivy Green” and 
“Autumn Leaves.” In London, Paris 
and Cairo Mrs. Eager had the pleasure of 
introducing to prominent orchestras Cad- 
man’s “Land of the Sky-Blue Water” and 
other high-class American compositions, 
which were received with enthusiasm by 
foreign music lovers. 
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The West at Washington 


Soldier, Scout, 
Forester and Litterateur, 
Will C. Barnes Mingles 


Many Interests and Collects 


Cowboy, 


Living Monuments to a 
Thousand Memories as He 
Rides the Southwest in 
His Longhorn Search 


T is well that Col. Greeley sometime 

since told the American people 

what a forest was. Prior to that 
explanation they thought it was a 

more or less extensive aggregation 

of trees—except some of those westerners 
who were familiar with treeless National 
Forests. Forests, it appears from the 
timely explanation, are a sort of physio- 
raphical affair, being more or less well 
efined regions, with valleys and hills; 
mayhap mountains, rivers and lakes, and 
perhaps a few trees here and there. In 
proof of his position the colonel 
ointed to sundry well-known 
‘forests’ in England that 
couldn’t furnish lumber enough 
to build a shed. After such an 
explanation we are prepared to 
treat Texas longhorns as trees 
and concede them as much 
right on forest reservations as 
their stationary brethren of 
the floral kingdom. Having, 
then, the status of trees, it is 
proper that they should be 


conserved by the _ Forest 
Service. 
With this approach _ all 


worked out in easy steps, Will 
C. Barnes, the assistant forester 
of the United States who 
trained for his job as soldier and cowbay, 
somehow got Congress at the last session 
to appropriate $3000 for the reforestation 
of denuded areas in the Southwest with 
selected groves of the old and well-tried 
but nearly disestablished Texas longhorn 
cattle. The longhorn bovine breed spread 
over the plains from Mexico north as the 
buffalo departed to supply good Indians 
with ample hunting in the Happy Hunting 
Grounds. But after the longhorn came 
the shorthorn, and now there are many 
more buffalo in the United States than 
there are genuine longhorns. But before 
it 1s too late, too late, Mr. Barnes will 
corral a few hundred head of the pictur- 
esque old breed that ran to horns instead 
of beef and lay the foundations of a herd 
that may indefinitely maintain these 
living souvenirs of the old west in Wichita 
National Forest. 

Before this appears in print Friend 
Barnes will have held many an earnest 
conference south of thirty and inspected 
many a descendant of the cattle of Old 
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C He leads a double 
life with recollec- 
tions full of the 

good old days and 
his attention full 

of the equally good 
new days 


Spain. He may even have to send 
to Mexico for the bulls, for the 
mania for stock improvement has 
so obsessed Texas in recent ye ars 
that it is doubtful whether there is 
a genuine longhorn bull left in the 
whole Lone Star state. And I 
wouldn’t be the least bit surprised 
if Senator Kendrick of Wyoming, 
who rode the great north and south 
trail in the dust of millions of the 
longhorns, will not be wistfully 
looking on and perhaps butting in 


















as Will Barnes spends some of that public 
money the cowboy senator was instru- 
mental in earmarking for reforestation. 
And a keen-eyed bystander need not be 
surprised if he see a furtive tear or two 
course down the cheeks of these old-timers. 
A longhorn is not exactly in the tragic 
category so far as looks go, being rather 
comic as a matter of fact, but viewed as 
the marker of an epoch he becomes starkly 
tragic. 


Gone are the range days of yore, 
Vanished are warriors and buffalo, 
Dead are the reckless riders of old. 
The longhorn lopes the trail no more 
And the shorthorn rides to the abattotr. 


These tragedies of the passing of the 
West moved as rapidly and as inevitably 
as the Greek drama. Within the lifetimes 
of men who have not lived beyond the 
psalmist’s three-score and ten, the buffalo 
virtually disappeared, despite their in- 
credible numbers; the longhorns  suc- 
ceeded in multitudes, only to be displaced 
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within thirty or forty years by the 
beef breeds of old England, notably 
the Hereford. Within fifty years the 
wild cattle of America were succeeded 
by the half-wild cattle of the Old 
World and the New and, finally, by 
the thoroughbreds of England; the 
cattle trails grew up to grass and the 
fat steers rode to market in motor 
trucks. Barnes, at sixty-nine, can 
clearly look back over the whole 
transition. 


HEN? Will Barnes saw his 

own longhorn herd sold, for 

hard cash though it was, departing 

northward over the hills from his 

sight for the last time, he sat down 

and cried. He admits it. Hardened 

cowboy, frontiersman, ex-soldier and 

Indian fighter as he was, in the departing 

herd he saw not only the end of his own 

elemental interest in life but the departure 

of an age without which thousands of men 

subsequently born into the world would 
be lonely and misanthropic. 

Barnes, in fact, is himself a hang-over 
from an era not so long past in years but 
grayly ancient when youngsters try to 
visualize it. It was, however, Barnes’ 
good fortune to find a congenial place in 
the new order. He thus leads a double life 
—and a doubly happy one—with his recol- 
lections full of the good old days and his 
attention full of the equally good new 
days. Bornin Indiana, riding in a covered 
wagon to overtake the West in Minnesota, 
and raised in San Francisco, Barnes came 
to Washington in the 80’s to take an 
examination for the U.S. Naval Academy. 
He stubbed his toe in this examination by 
just one point. Disappointed and desolate, 
an opportunely met soldier of the Signal 

(Continued on page 76) 
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ie the primary reason for a 


porch is its service as an outdoor retreat 
for pleasure and for health. In summer 
it should be the most attractive feature 
of the home excepting, of course, the 
garden; made so irresistible that it entices 
us into the pure stimu- 
lating air of the open 
and keeps us there, by 


ment to the joy 
its attractiveness and ue 


@ Nothing lends 


than a porch protected from the 


In the making of porches into satis- 
factory living-places and also enhancing 
features of the home’s appearance they 
invite consideration from many angles. 
Size, location, furnishing; decoration with 
flowers and greenery; weather protection; 
provision for desired 
privacy, deciding 

whether they shall be 
eleesed or screened— 


L 
greater enchant- 
of outdoor living 


enjoyableness, every f ; a ee all these, with perhaps 
moment available. weather's moods, provided with others, are points that 
During the summer comfogiable De and com- +4 a more or less de- 
months it should be a Wiser ce q oe, oe ae gree exert an influence 

u t () O ie real outdoor living- A DOVE iS an eae example. This on the planning of 
eaoine porch, floored with cement, oc- porches. 


An attractive porch 
also serves another pur- 
pose. It helps to make the home more 
pleasing in outward appearance, endows 
it with a degree of distinction and a hos- 
pitable atmosphere, and when treated as 
it should be it becomes a means of linking 
effectively the house with its setting, its 
gardened grounds. 


iving 
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cupies a corner of the house 


Size and location are 
matters that can only 
be handled at the time of building. 
Both predetermine to a certain extent the 
treatment the porch is to receive—the 
former, whether an elaborate or simple 
scheme of furnishing and decorating 1s 
to be followed; the latter, whether the 
treatment be formal or individualistic. 





CA porch with a charming outlook into a rear 


Western 


garden. The floor 1s cemented and covered 
with a fibre rug in bold, colorful pattern 


Location also has a bearing on the 
matter of privacy. A porch placed 
in the rear allows greater freedom 
in furnishing and decorating and 
gives natural seclusion, hence for 
living purposes is most desirable. 
The side location comes next in 
preference in these respects, and 
the front porch, from a purely liva- 
bility point of view, usually has the 
least to offer. Nevertheless, by 
providing a screen of vines or other 
foliage, it can be made to possess 
seclusion and thus insure an in- 
viting place for outdoor living. 
The furnishing of the porch is 
highly important and holds keen 
interest for us. In this respect 
first consideration should be given 
to endowing the retreat with a 
strong appeal to one’s sense of 
comfort; rockers, settees, swing- 
ing seats and so forth should sug- 
gest restfulness. Reed, wicker or 
grass kinds of furniture are espe- 
cially suitable. Not only are the 
seats made of these materials com- 
fortable but such furniture has a 
pleasing and effective appearance, 
it withstands the weather vefy 
well if not too exposed to rains, and 
is obtainable in many different 
styles and shades of color with 
equally wide range of prices. The 
old-fashioned hickory furniture is 
(Continued on page 76) 
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@A rear porch of delightful privacy, accessible to the 
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garden. 
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This also has a fibre rug on a cement floor 
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Color as the Aey-note for /nteriors 
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The two views presented here of 
a living-room in Berkeley, Calhs- 


fornia, should be reproduced in 


color to convey their unusual 
charm and effectiveness as a 
whole. The room is seventeen 


feet by twenty-seven, with a ten- 
ft. six cetling. Walls are of tex- 


ture plaster stippled in tones of 
pale terra cotta and rose taupe. 
The hand-made vertical-planked 
doors are lacquered vermilion. 
The Spanish type fireplace is 
decorated with insets of tiles re- 
produced in old Cordova designs. 
A dark stain onthe oak floor gives 
added pattern interest to the rugs. 
The windows are hung with 
hand-woven Italian brocatelle 
and the curtain poles repeat the 
vermilion of the doors 


@ Color also characterizes the ex- 
tertor of the house, a duplex de- 
signed by E. L. Snyder whose 
living-room is pictured and who 
occupies one portion, the other 
being the home of Mrs. Emily 
Wilkie, owner of the duplex. The 
upper story 1s stained reddish 
brown; the lower 1s a terra cotta 
texture plaster; the roof asbestos 
slate in autumn tints 
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Progress in Polynesia 


man. As a result, when they contracted 
them, the strongest died from mumps or 


measles, or other ailments which Euro-. 


peans regarded as the natural and unim- 
portant minor afflictions of childhood, 
while consumption and the small-pox ran 
like wildfire and wiped out whole popula- 
tions in many of the groups. 

Altogether, our civilization has much to 
answer for in the South Pacific, but it 
seems today to be making amends for its 
past work. If the earlier missionary was 
too much of a fanatic—too inclined to 
make ove aoken customs without provid- 
ing a suitz ate substitute, under the over- 
ready assumption that there’s were in all 
cases the ways of the devil and his the ways 
of God—his more enlightened successor is 

taking a broader view, see king to preserve 

what is of value in the life of the natives 
while still fitting them through his schools 
and colleges for a mode rity w hich, what- 
ever one thinks of it, is probably inevi- 
table. 

Governments everywhere are following 
the same course. In Pago-Pago, the 
United States encourages the Samoans to 
live in their own airy thatched dwellings, 
frowning upon the importation of the 
lumber and sheet-iron that constantly in- 

vade the tropics elsewhere. In Fiji, long 
a favorite stamping-ground of the labor- 
conscriptor, the indenture system has 
become a thing of the past. In both these 
groups, strict laws protect the native 
against his own improvidence 
by forbidding him to sell his 
land to the more acquisitive 
foreigners. Even prohibition 
has invaded the South Seas; 
it is absolute in Samoa, both 
in the American and British 
islands; in Tonga and Fiyi, 
while the white man may 
drink as much as he pleases 
and frequently does, he in- 
vites a heavy fine if he gives 
or sells a drop to any but the 
few higher chiefs whose 
proved sobriety or especial 
prominence entitle them to 
permits. 

In short, the present ten- 
dency of the rulers in these 
islands is to repress rather 
than to encourage the Euro- 
pean customs so unsuited in 
many cases to the Poly- 
nesian’s well-being, to educate 
him primarily in his own lan- 
guage and fit him for his in- 
dividual future as a South 
Sea Islander, to encourage 
him to live (within the bounds 
of propriety) as nature ap- 
parently intended him, and 
to shield him from his many 
would-be exploiters. 

And today, according to 
statistics—at least in Samoa, 
Tonga, and Fir his race 1s 
again on the increase, and ap- 
parently happy and thriving. 

Mrs. Pope—or rather Andi 
Torika, since a Fijian lady 
usually retains her own name 
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(Continued from page 42) 


after marriage—spoke no English, but 
she turned me over to the care of 
young native student, who escorted me to 
the royal guest house. 

It was an old, thatched-roofed mansion, 
with walls of reed and sinnet woven in the 
finest artistry. Its furnishings, however, 
were now European, and upon the table 
one found such varied literature as The 
New Testament and Hoyle’s Rules for 
Poker. 

The student was solicitous. 


E brought his uke and played for me 
—‘‘Swanee River” and “Old Folks 
at Home’’—and one by one the other 
youths of the village dropped i in to join us. 
A plump, jolly- faced girl ina scarlet print- 
cloth dress peeped in and saw us, and pres- 
ently brought a troup of young ladies to 
join the young gentlemen. And we sat there 
on the floor—it seemed more natural than 
to use chairs, in an ancient cannibal strong- 
hold—and sang at the top of our lungs the 
popular ballad from Broadway which 
seems, for some inexplicable reason, to 
have captured more than any other, the 
fancy of the South Sea Islander. 
The missionary, sleeping in his cottage 
a quarter-mile distant, probably would 
not have endorsed its sentiments, for it ran: 
“Show me the way to go home. 


I’m tired and want to go to bed. 
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I had a little drink about an hour agon 
And it went right to my head.” 

There was nothing to drink, but they 
sang it very earnestly for hour after hour. 
And finally some one suggested a “‘tra- 
la-la”” That was another popular fad, 
but borrowed this time from the mission 
itself. Years ago, unwittingly perhaps, 
the clergy had introduced it as a dance 
for little children, wherein they executed 
a sort of grand left and right as in the Nan- 
tucket, and then, at a signal, seized part- 
ners and romped in circles suggestive of 
the Virginia Reel. Only, in Fiyi, it is the 
grown-ups who have hailed it with the 
greatest delight. Men and women of 
mature years frequently start it, and once 
started—children that they are despite 
an average height of six feet and an 
average weight of two hundred pounds— 
they will keep it up until dawn. 

Outside there continued the steady hiss 
of the sea wind as it swept in from the 
Pacific and swirled the leaves of the bread- 
fruit and fluttered the grass of the 
thatched roof. And the constant beat of 
the surf upon the coral beach. Sounds 
that must have hissed and beat their 
accompaniment to many a weird, bar- 
baric orgy in the days gone by. 

And within, the orgy of the present, as 
the massively robust giants danced and 
sang: 

“Would anybody here like a little 
drop of beer? 
Show me the way 

home.” 

And now, as I draw near 
the conclusion, a final word 
about the South Sea Island 
girls. 

It is of the French posses- 
sions, the Society Islands 
and the Marquesas, that the 
more romantic writers have 
usually written. 

From the earliest days, the 
Marquesan women have been 
notorious vamps. In the time 
of Melville they used to 
swim out two miles into the 
ocean to greet an incoming 
whaler and be the first to wel- 
come the white crew. 

The sailors were seldom 
reluctant. On the contrary, 
such was the beauty of the 
affectionate and _ charitable 
sirens that general desertion 
followed nearly every an- 
chorage. The dregs of the 
fo’castle left its imprint at 
Tahiti, with devastating re- 
sults. It is there that the 
Polynesian has suffered most 
from contact with white c1vili- 

zation, and perished from its 
diseases and its vices. 

But in other groups— 
Samoa, Tonga, and Fiji— 
the women are circumspect. 
Much as I hate to destroy a 
popular and poetic myth—or 
discourage the bachelor tour- 
ist—it remains to be told that 
the fair damsel throughout 
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IODIZED SALT 
prevents simple goiter 


_. In many communities, 
, SS perhaps in yours, as high 
= as 70% of the school chil- 
é uy dren are suffering from 
“\ goiter and its attendant ills. 
DS < > Yet protection through the 
danger period... 1o to 18.. 
is so simple, so easy. 
Just restore to the diet that trace 
of Nature’s iodine so often miss- 
ing from foods and drinking water. 





This can best be done, say health 
authorities, by the use of iodized salt. 
Morton’s Iodized Salt was prepared 
at their request. 





It’s not a drug, not a medicine, but our 


famous free running salt with a trace of iar aera nan 
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There is no physical reason why the 
South could not make a better showing. 
But southern farmers are one-crop men, 
and will not “bother” even to raise kitchen 
gardens. To raise vegetables, hoeing 
weeds and perhaps carrying water in the 
crises of young plants, pruning, spraying 
and digging around trees, feeding chickens 
and pigs and milking cows involves con- 
stant thought and effort. Consequently, 
the farmer finds it easier to concentrate on 
his cotton or tobacco, leaving the rest to 
other specialists. 

All climates have their uncertainties, 
and farmers are proverbial gamblers. Still, 
the climatic odds against the eastern far- 
mer are excessively long. Spring, a critical 
time for growing things, is less a season 
than a stand-up and knock-down fight 
between the North Pole and the Equator. 
Some years a warm spell starts sap run- 
ning prematurely and buds are nipped by 
a sudden frost. Again winter hangs on, 
cold and sodden, without giving gardens 
or orchards a chance. In no part does 
spring come with a joyous burst of flowers, 
blossoms and tender foliage. 


lie California, hillsides turn golden with 
poppies, and in Oregon and Washing- 
ton, the delicately petaled trifolia whiten 
the margins of woods and buttercups dust 
the meadows. In the East, even the wild 
flowers are bitten by frosts. May Day 
means for the city of Washington, which 
is on a parallel with Sacramento, that the 
last of the trees, particularly the laggard 
oaks, are just beginning to shake out their 
leaves. Only shrubs and bushes are in 
full leaf in New York City on May Day. 
Portland, Maine, is digging the first rad- 
ishes out of its gardens at a time when 
Eugene, Oregon, on the same latitude, is 
in the height of its cherry season. In the 
city of Washington, people were wearing 
overcoats in the first two weeks of last 
June, and in the same period of the pre- 
vious year, Government offices were dis- 
missing their forces at noon because of a 
hot wave that caused deaths all over the 
East. Last spring and early summer were 
so dry that farmers were praying for rain 
in Virginia and the Carolinas. Unfortun- 
ately, they started late and prayed too 
strenuously, since about the time their 
crops were burned up they had to fight 
floods from hard, constant thunder 
showers. 

A social reason also exists for the back- 
wardness-of eastern agriculture—this on 
the authority of a Government investi- 





Music Hatha harms 


had left his plows in the middle of a half- 
turned field to attend the concert, settled 
the matter. 
The following summer found the in- 
trepid musician on a tour of the state in 
one of Henry Ford’s best, visiting every 
accessible town and city, feeling out the 
sentiment of the people and incidentally 
paying his way by giving piano recitals. 
At the close of summer he returned to 
Bozeman with a pocket full of signed con- 
tracts. All that remained was to dig up 
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gator. Eastern farmers are individual- 
ists. They have not learned how to work 
together and form marketing associations 
for their mutual good. So they are at the 
mercy of middlemen, shippers and can- 
ners. Too often, a man persists in follow- 
ing the example of his rustic grandfather. 

In the Idaho potato, now featured even 
in eastern cafeterias, Idaho has shown the 
East that it has produced something be- 
sides Borah. That is, if Easterners under- 
stand that the potato comes from Idaho 
and is not the fanciful name of a new, 
large variety unrivaled for baking. The 
curious thing is that while the Idaho 
potato is invading the market, potato 
raisers in Aroostook County, Maine, 
which claims to be the champion potato 
county of the country, are suffering seri- 
ously from a depressed market. 

A man who views the eastern praduce 
market situation with a calm, judicial eye 
is the New York State Director of Farms 
and Markets. He never editorializes 
about flavor or juiciness in his interesting 
weekly reports. Here are some extracts 
from a letter issued at the end of last 
summer. There had been heavy rains, 
and New York and New Jersey tomatoes 
sold at low prices “because most of them 
were cracked, water soaked and otherwise 
unattractive.” High quality peas were 
arriving from Colorado. The wholesale 
price of California iceberg lettuce had 
advanced owing to limited supplies, and 
“New York State “Big Boston’ lettuce 
showed a great variation in quality and 
condition, being mostly leafy and other- 
wise unattractive.” The wholesale price 
of Clapp’s Favorite pears from the Hud- 
son Valley declined, “owing to the abun- 
dant Bartletts from the West, which are 
reasonable in price and of fine quality.” 

Fresh farm eggs, except those from rec- 
ognized poultry farms, are quoted lower 
than Coast eggs, most of which come from 
Petaluma and central California. This 
is because being fresh from the nest is quite 
a different thing on the ordinary farm 
from being fresh from the hen. In his egg 
round-up, a farmer is likely to find a nest 
he had missed in his searches the previous 
week or two. 

But there is hope for the eastern farmer. 
Congress has set aside $100,000 for a 
study of the farm problem in the Atlantic 
area. Not without reason has it decided 
on the far western method of storage dams 
and irrigation and chosen Dr. Elwood 
Mead of Berkeley to conduct the survey. 

The reclaiming of worn out and aban- 
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enough musicians from the mountains 
and plains of Montana to make up a sym- 
phony orchestra and to raise enough 
money to launch the venture. 

With $300 collected from sympathetic 
friends whom he called ‘‘Founders,” with 
his ears ringing from an endless chorus of 
“Tt can’t be done,” he proceeded to call in 
his musicians. A postmaster, a coal miner, 
a hotel keeper, a railroad shop mechanic, 
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doned farms and crop rotation will 
worked out. The amount of abandone 
land that has reverted to scrubby forest 
astonishing. But something must be done 
to win back the farmer. Most of the} 
abandoned farms were bought by 
vestors, who expected to farm on shares | 
with discouraged and prideless tenants. | 

One could go on with the category of | 
the East’s dependence on the West. Agri-| 
cultural products don’t cover all of it by’ 
any means. More and more, manufactur= 
ing in the West is coming to assume a 
position of importance in the eyes of the! 
nation. Mineral products alone would | 
furnish the basis for a dozen articles of 
exactly the nature of this one. And 
when it’s a question of the out-of-doors— | 
no matter if the Easterner does find some-_ 
thing funny in the phrase “the great open” 
spaces’—the country turns to the Far) 
West for recreation. Travel, something 
to see, something to do; pleasure, health, 
actual re-creation—those are the things 
which the Far West has to offer in an | 
abundance which is only just beginning to” 
be fully realized. And every year the rest 
of America learns more fully that the West | 
is here—that the West, if you’ll indulge 
the winter in the slang phrase, is there! 

There was a day, not so very long ago, 
when to the average eastern mind Cali- 
fornia. meant Hollywood and _ nothing © 
else, when the Pacific Northwest meant 
“The covered wagon’, when travel meant ~ 
a trip to Niagara or to an Atlantic City 
hotel. q 
Few people thought of the Far West 
and fewer had even an elementary idea 
of its entrancing physical and historical | 
backgrounds. The greater part of America | 
refused to consider anything beyond the 
Sierras as worth going to look at and like | 
the old duffer who maintained that port | 
wine was made of blackberries they knew — 
what they knew. 


OW, however, the situation has 

changed. Through all sorts of me- 
diums the Far West has made itself known. — 
It had advantages and it told the world | 
about them. Advertising—word-of-mouth, — 
the printed line and the picture—took the 
West to the East and displayed it. Then 
it took the East by the hand and brought 
it West. And the complexion of affairs — 
is no longer the same. The Easterner is | 
proud of his West. He comes to see it~ 
and goes back still more proud. He 
knows that, after all, it zs his West—and 
he’s glad of it! 


a college student, a mail clerk, a carpenter, 
men from all walks of life, came to Boze- 
man for a period of rehearsals in prepara- 
tion for the concert tour at the call of the 
young Austrian. They were all musicians | 
of ability. One had played bassoon with 
German and Slavic philharmonic orches- 
tras in Laibach, Germany; another had 
been a famous oboeist with Thomas and 
Sousa; one had borne the title of “Fin- 
land’s best Clarinetist.’’ Out of the shops 
and mines, plains and mountains they 
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cA SEVENTEENTH CENTURY (FUIDE 
to the city of Bonn 





Rand MONally Auto Road Maps 
are the most widely used in Amer- 
ica. There is one for each state, 
showing roads, with road markings, 
condition, type of pavement, 
turns, curves, and crossings. Popu- 
lations of cities and towns are 
given, with an index in the margin. 
Each map is folded in a booklet 
containing detailed and up-to-date 
city maps, with the latest hotel 
and garage information, motor 
laws, etc. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’, stationers’, drug stores 
and news stands. Write for de- 
scriptive booklets 


Rand MCNally Maps 
for every purpose 


School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 
Political Maps Linguistic Maps 
Commercial Maps Historical Maps 
Radio Maps Mileage Maps 
Population Maps City Guide Maps 


A COMBINATION of map and bird’s-eye 
view is this seventeenth-century guide 
to. the city of Bonn and its environs. 
It is an exquisite piece of patient 
draftsmanship. But the subject was 
hardly a difficult one for the map 
maker to render. 


He found it no great task to collect 
his data. He was, in all probability, 
a native of the town and knew by heart 
every house and tree and stone. 


More than that, he had known them, 
just as he has represented them here, 
ever since he was a child. For not a 
dozen changes had taken place in the 
town for perhaps a century. 


Today, and on our more energetic 
continent, what a difference! 


No matter how restricted the area in 
question, changes are continually tak- 
ing place. A map becomes out of date 
in a very short time. 

Thus Rand MENally & Company, in 
its various maps, must make some two 





hundred thousand changes annually to 
keep them accurate. 


In Rand M€Nally Auto Road Maps, 
each new marking of highways, each 
change in type of pavement, the open- 
ing of a shorter, better route, new hotels 
and garages in towns along the way— 
these must be recorded, that the motor- 
ist may have a safe, unfailing guide. 

In the Rand M€Nally Commercial 
Atlas and business map systems, growth 
and shifts of population and industry 
must be indicated from year to year. 


In Rand M€Nally Indexed Pocket 
Maps close account must be made of 
every change in cities and towns, rail- 
way and interurban routes, post offices 
and telegraph stations. Changes are 
shown in banking towns, prepaid freight 
stations and express stations. 

Rand MCNally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate, 
up to date. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 
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Dept. K-7 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
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came, each with a story of past triumphs 
and each with an instrument to play in 
Joseph Adam’s symphony. 

Then came the opening night. With 
twenty-two performers and every piece 
necessary for symphony music, Joseph 
Adam silenced the critics and doubters 
and proved to himself and those associated 
with him that it could be done. The Over- 
ture to Der Freischiitz, Shubert’s Un- 
finished Symphony, the Prelude and 
Siciliana from Cavalleria Rusticana, the 
Entre d’ Acte and Valse from Coppellia, 
Strauss’ Tales from the Vienna Woods and 
Sousa’s Sesquicentennial March, were on 
the first night’s program. The thirty-six- 
day tour was successfully launched. The 
critical, doubting first-night audience was 
won over completely. 

Musically, every step in the long journey 
was a repetition of the first success. Those 
who came to “‘pan” remained to praise. 
Everywhere the little band of players was 
received with the enthusiasm of those who 
were receiving food and drink after a long 
period of fasting. 

In one small town on an Indian reserva- 
tion in northern Montana the superin- 
tendent of the Indian school came to 
director Adam before the afternoon con- 
cert with the statement that his charges 
were very desirous to hear the music but 
that they did not have enough money to 
pay the small admission fee. Mr. Adam 
provided the necessary passes, and never, 
says he, was there a more appreciative 
audience. On a Christmas Eve, weeks 
later, when the concert tour was but a 
memory, the giver of music received a 
letter containing $2.70 and a note explain- 
ing that these children of the Red Men, 
but one generation removed from those 
who contested the right-of-way with the 
white conqueror, had saved their pennies 
chat they might express their appreciation 
of the music they had heard. 

Other things than harmony and ap- 
plause entered into this pioneering pil- 
grimage. In many of the smaller towns, 


A Dollar-a-Day Vacation 


or play cards. On two or more nights of 


the week informal dances are held to 
music furnished by a piano or 
small amateur orchestra. But 
it is the evening camp frre that 
never fails to draw a goodly 
crowd, for there is something 
about the tang of fir smoke 
and the snap of blazing logs 
that seems to fascinate the city 
dweller. At these gatherings 
are held community sings, 
mock trials and plays, with 
actors recruited from among 
the campers. 

Camp life in the mountains, 
such as this—plain, inviting 
and attractive in its simplicity 
—is offered to the people of 
California cities during the 
summer months of June to 
September, inclusive, for the 
unheard-of low figure of from 
$1.00 to $1.50 a day, with a 
maximum charge in some of 
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halls were fitted to handle only the in- 
evitable motion picture. Not infrequently 
the stage ended where the screen began. 
At the famous little oil field town of 
Shelby, where Dempsey and Gibbons 
staged their memorable fistic battle five 
years ago, and where oil magnates and 
Canadian rum-runners, well-shooters and 
tillers of the soil crowded the local theatre 
to hear the musicians, two-thirds of the 
players found places on the stage, the 
other third were crowded into the orches- 
tra pit, and director Adam played his 
essential role mounted on the grand piano. 

Years in the great open spaces had not 
robbed the musicians of their talent nor 
had they obliterated entirely that well- 
known mark of artistic distinction known 
as temperament. At one of the stops, 
following several performances where 
returns were small, leaving the company 
budget on the ragged edge, Director Adam 
quelled a threatened mutiny by offering 
his personal notes to the few players who 
had found themselves in financial em- 
barrassment. Immediately after the 
players held a private meeting, passed a 
resolution of wholehearted support and 
agreed that from then on all were to share 
alike in the gate receipts, whatever they 
might be, and that the director was to 
receive a double share. From then on the 
dove of peace remained with the party of 
musicians. The director-manager-treas- 
surer and keeper-of-the-dove, came to the 
end of the tour with a song of joy in his 
heart and an assortment of unpaid bills 
amounting to nearly a thousand dollars 
in his brief case. 


HE deficit was insignificant in the 

light of the magnitude of the under- 
taking but it was a huge fortune compared 
to the sadly depleted bank-balance of 
Joseph Adam. At the place of his last con- 
cert he spent fifteen minutes convincing 
the proprietor of a cigar store that a sheet 
of music of his own composition had as 
great an intrinsic value as a package of 
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(The seat of camp democracy, the vegetable peeling table, where 
everyone becomes acquainted with his neighbor 
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had to be paid within thirty days. 
If coin of the realm is any measure 0 


ranging from twenty-five cents to five! 
dollars for the most part, from more than 
three hundred people scattered along the | 
route where the music of Joseph Adam’s | 
orchestra was still in vivid memory, wiped 
out the deficit within three weeks after the 


New York happened to be in the city of 
Billings when the orchestra played there. 
He was so impressed with the music and 

audacity of the venture that he sent a_ 
note of encouragement to Director Ada 
and clinched his sincerity with a chec 


support in the future—this in an age of | 
alleged gross materialism. 

And now that the seed has been sown, 
what of the harvest? From towns and 
cities not in the original itinerary have 
come requests that they too be included | 
in another year. Neighboring states have 
asked for a taste of the music that brought © 
Montana to its feet. In his plans for the | 
coming season, Joseph Adam already has | 
prepared a tour that will take at least six — 
months to complete, extending into all of 
the northern Rocky Mountain and west- 
ern plains states. 

And so the dream of an Austrian emi- 
grant boy has come true. A symphony — 
orchestra started on faith and three hun- 
dred dollars in cash has come into being. — 
In the thrilling pages of Montana history, | 


and Indian fighters is now recorded the 
first tour of the Montana Symphony | 
Orchestra with its schedule of forty-two — 
performances admirably filled, its 3500- ; 
mile journey completed. And more: an | 
association of nearly 5000 music lovers, 
left in the wake of this first concert tour is | 
substantial assurance that the music | 
of the masters will be heard again. 


| 
the more remote camps of $2.00 per day. — 
This cost, in some cases, includes transpor- | 
tation by auto bus to and from 
camp, but usually an extra 
charge is made for this service, 
the price depending on the 
distance of the camp from the 
city. Proportionate outing and 
transportation charges are 
made for children ranging 
from 3 to 12 years of age. The 
usual camp outing lasts for 13 
days, and so great is the de- 
mand for this form of summer 
vacation that the whole season 
is usually booked up months | 
in advance. 

One of the finest features of — 
a vacation in the municipal 
camps of California is the 
democratic spirit which pre- 
vails at all times. No one 
seems to know or cares to know 
the at-home status of his 
neighbors. He accepts themffor | 
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hat they are at the camp and without the 
embellishments of city life. The camps are 
cooperative enterprises run by all for all. 
‘Each camper is expected to lend a hand in 
keeping the camp in good order as well as 
to look after his own tent or cabin. Camp- 
‘ers may also be called upon to perform such 
duties as rustling the firewood for the even- 
ing camp fire, going for the mail, “policing” 
the lodge and grounds and many other 
‘small jobs that form a part of the day’s 
workin all well regulated camps. But these 
duties are welcome ones and are performed 
Mesost willingly, regardless of the social city 
standing of the worker. 
But the finest municipal camp in the 
world, fitted with the most up-to-date 
‘improvements and offering unexcelled 
a) portunities for recreation will fail in its 
objective without the proper leader. 
~ Leadership is the one great essential in 
the operation of any camp, and the results 
secured will depend largely on the type of 
leadership. 
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It is interesting to note that many of 
the municipal camp leaders are women. 
They are chosen, most of them, from 
among those who, by virtue of previous 
experience are especially qualifted and 
trained for the job, and who have usually 
had previous experience in city recreation 
work. And it is these women—born 
leaders, quiet of voice and quick thinking, 
who have in a large measure been re- 
sponsible for the high standards attained 
and the success of this whole recreation 
movement. 

The cities of California, in the past 
fifteen years, have successfully proved 
the worth of mountain recreation camps 
and other municipalities throughout the 
United States are seeing the worth to their 
citizens of the dollar-a-day vacation idea. 
There is no doubt, certainly, that it 
would be hard to find any public enter- 
prise which will bring equal returns in 
good health, happiness and better citizen- 
ship. 


A Portia of the West 
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reading. Asa matter of fact a little orphan 
girl whom her parents had adopted the 
year before as her companion had had 
several years’ schooling, but both girls 
were entered in the same grade—the 
sixth. By diligent application Mabel 
soon forged ahead and entered high school 
far ahead of her foster sister. 

When but nineteen Mabel Walker 
married A. F. Willebrandt, principal of 
the High School in Buckley, Michigan, 
where she was teaching; married him des- 
pite the fact that he was desperately ill 
with tuberculosis, and immediately left for 
Arizona with him. In that bleak country 
her indomitable fighting spirit helped her 
to brave the terrible hardships she en- 
dured while nursing her husband back to 
health. While nursing Mr. Willebrandt 
and fighting for his life, she taught school 
in order to defray expenses. Also she 
contrived somehow to take a course at the 
State Normal School at Tempe, and re- 
ceived her teacher’s certificate here in 
IgII. 

After her husband had won his fight for 
life her irresistible urge toward accom- 
plishment sent Mrs. Willebrandt further 
West to attend the College of Law at the 
University of Southern California. Again 
she taught school to defray her expenses, 
and arranged her classes mornings and 
evenings so as not to interfere with her 
teaching. At nights this ambitious young 
woman managed to keep house, did her 
sewing and marking of examination 
papers. Is it any wonder that she should 
succeed despite such overwhelming ob- 
stacles? In a remarkably short time she 
passed the state bar examination with 
high honors and started the practice of 
law in Los Angeles. 

Her first honors came as a result of her 
sterling work as Assistant Public-De- 
fender, a position sponsored by the State 
Bar Association as an experiment. With 
her extraordinary tact and unquestioned 
legal ability, Mabel Willebrandt con- 
verted an experiment into a tried and 
proven office, so that it soon became 


an integral part of the municipal gov- 
ernment. 

Finally she went before the state Legis- 
lature with a bill involving women’s 
property rights, secured its passage, and 
then, after its defeat in a referendum, she 
had it voted on again and it was made a 
law. Even professional and_ business 
women’s clubs placed her at the head of 
their Legislative committees, and, during 
the war, she was made Chairman of the 
city’s Legal Advisory Board, with fifty 
attorneys directly under her supervision. 

So it is little wonder that, when her 
name was suggested to President Harding 
for Assistant Attorney General, he lis- 
tened to these selfsame organizations. 
The entire California delegation in Con- 
gress came out unanimously for her. Even 
the matter of her age was overcome by 
her flawless record in California, and after 
an interview with this western Portia he 
decided to waive the age regulation. And 
when Mrs. Willebrandt went into action 
in charge of prohibition, prisons, and tax 
cases, the whole country realized that the 
President’s choice had been a wise one. 

During the year of 1925, working under 
circumstances of peculiar difficulty, she 
supervised the preparation and prosecu- 
tion of fifty thousand prohibition cases, 
secured prison sentences aggregating 4565 
years, and collected fines totalling $7,681,- 
947. She proved the Nemesis of almost 
invincible liquor trusts, secured convic- 
tions where the wiseacres declared it im- 
possible, and won unqualified praise for 
her work. 

In summing up Mrs. Willebrandt’s 
career so far it appears on the face of it 
that her success is largely due to the fact 
that she is loyal to the constitution, the 
nation’s laws, and firmly believes that 
right must prevail. If you don’t believe, 
gentle reader, that Mabel Willebrandt is 
100% efficient, just try and use pull or to 
play politics when she starts prosecuting. 
Heed the advice of those now languishing 
in Federal Prisons: “You’ll wish you 


hadn’t.” 
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Will Your 
~Hoor Wax do this? 


| AKE the sample of Liquid Veneer 
| Liquid Wax which we gladly will 
| send you, and go over a section of the 
shabbiest hardwood floor in your home. 


Don’t use a drop of water or soap or 
any other mixture to get the floor 
clean. Just apply the wax and rub as 
usual. 


You will hardly believe your eyes! 
This new process wax does two tasks 
in one. Its harmless cleaning elements 
remove the dirt from the old finish 
| while its waxing ingredients form a 
new coat of glistening polish. The 
grain and the color of the wood be- 
neath look like new. 


Just for comparison, do the adjoining 
floor space the same way with the 
paste or liquid wax you are using now. 
| You can make the floor shine, but you 
| can’t get it clean with the wax alone. 
| It just glosses over the discolored sur- 
face, leaving the floor streaked and 
dingy beneath. 





You are invited to make this test at 
our expense. See for yourself how 
much work you can save, and how 
much you can improve your floors. 
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Footholds of Men 


“What would you say if I told you that 
the land—all land—is at the disposal of 
the authorities in Mexico?” 

Don Patricio’s answer came at once: “I 
would tell them—and you—to come and 
take it!” 

Hilarita heard the padre interrupt the 
angry man with, “Hush, don Patricio!” 
And, hastily, “Send the manteca to me, 
good friend, and then don Ygnacio will be 
satished.” 

“Not at all! The order says ‘mission 
tallow’ and ‘mission grain. Don Pa- 
tricio does not need to pay you the diezmo 
yet, and perhaps he will never need to pay 
it again. As to the Indians, father, I have 
authority to beat them as they should be 
beaten. If they are unruly, it is your 
fault—” 

Some fist pounded against a table. 

“You dare to interrupt me?” don Ygna- 


cio cried. ‘‘You dare—” 
ak DARE do more,” Hilarita heard 
Juan Gonzales of the Baulinas 


ranchoretort. ‘“Isit possible, don Ygnacio, 
that you forget Fra Juan is a servant of the 
church? As for that, you young mule, are 
there no more manners in the world?” 

“You call me a mule?” 

And then Fra Juan’s steady tones: 
“Hush, hush, my children! We are all 
excited. Don Ygnacio, don Juan, silence!” 

His grave voice brought silence—silence 
so intense that the drip of water came to 
Hilarita’s ears like the beat of a great bell. 

“We may as well have one thing clear,” 
the officer said at last. ‘Why can not you 
all be sensible about this—as don Estevan 
is?” This was news to the listening girl. 
“Spain no longer controls California. This 
is Mexican territory. A word from me, 
my friends, may mean more than you 
imagine. Fra Juan must take the oath. 
He says he will do it when he can and I 
am a reasonable man; I believe him. The 
rest of you must iavderstand that you 
hold land which is Mexico’ S, and—there 
are many men newly arrived in California 
who would gladly take it! With the ex- 
ception of don Estevan and don Santiago 
—who, nevertheless, have said nothing 
now in my defence—you have not treated 
me kindly. I will go—for the time being— 
where I will be better treated”—his voice 
came more clearly, and Hilarita saw that 
he had stepped from the mission—‘‘and 
leave you to come to your senses.” 

As a parting shot, he threw to them, 
“Have the manteca ready to be taken to 
the presidio across the bay.” 

Hilarita had the wisdom to urge her 
horse slowly forward, as if she were just 
arriving. 

Don Ygnacio’s bow took his head nearly 
to the earth. 

“T was just about to visit you,” he said, 
his hand still to his hip. 

The girl let him help her from the horse. 
Behind her, don Silencio sat stifly. Ata 
noise in the speechless man’s throat 
Cienega let go of the girl’s hand. 

“Your duenna, eh, senorita? Would 
you be very angry if I told you that—you 
may not need a duenna—very soon? 
Would it anger you?” 
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(Continued from page 34) 


The girl only said, “I must see Fra 
Juan, and_ then return before it grows 
dark, don Ygnacio—” 

“Good! I will ride with you. 
send your servant home?” 

Hilarita smiled, said nothing, and hur- 
ried to the mission. 

“Go back to the rancho!”’ 
manded. 

Don Silencio sat as stify as ever. 

“At once!” : 

The silent man favored don Ygnacio 
with a thin smile. The officer was not 
certain, but he thought the older man 


Shall I 


Cienega com- 


The Walker 


By Cora A. Matson Dotson 


Once more I walk 


This country road, 
Where last I bore 
A dragging load. 


My load was lightened, 
My boy is grown, 

But I am walking 
This road alone. 


Two laughing girls 
Fust passed me by; 
They used to hide 
In my skirts to cry. 


I met my lover 

Grown grim and gray, 
But he spoke not, 

Nor looked my way. 


In the dust my feet 
Have left no track; 


To my churchyard sleep 
I will hurry back. 


winked. Cienega reached into his wallet, 
and drew out a silver coin. “Now go,” he 
said. 

Don Silencio took the coin, since 1t was 
shoved under his nose. He smiled again, 
looked at the coin and then sent it spin- 
ning into the grass. After that, he re- 
sumed his observation of nothing at all in 
the hills. 

The officer stared at him, his thin lips 
working together. He seemed about to 
speak, but, instead, laughed shortly, and 
strode toward the one-story, tile-roofed 
building where he and his men lived. An 
idiot, that Silencio! Deaf, probably, as 
well as idiotic and dumb. Cienega walked 
rapidly: he had been saving his green-and- 
orange uniform, the one embroidered with 
scarlet thread, for just such a time as this 
—when a beautiful girl would (out of 
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gratitude and love) fall at last upon his 
neck— 
In the general room of the mission, the — 
men had not again spoken; Hilarita — 
walked in during the lull. —The men came 
to their feet at once; don Patricio Calla- 
nan, his red beard bristling, brushed a 
place for her on a bench. - 

They were all rancheros: don Patricio, 
don Santiago de Anzar, don Juan Antonio 
Gonzales. Only her father, de la Torre, 
and the men from the distant ranchos near 
Saucelito—Wayne and Sanderson, were 
absent. 

Don Patricio’s broad Irish face lit with 


delight. 
“Every cloud is followed with sun- 
shine,” he proclaimed. “Senorita, I have 


not seen you for many days, but each one 
of them has made you more beautiful! I 
am even tempted to break my vow never 
to marry. I believe I will call on don Es- 
tevan, and make my announcement!” 
Hilarita gave him a flash of black eyes. 
“Perhaps it might be well to find how I 
feel about it first, don Patricio.” 
They all broke into laughter, although 
the padre’s was sad. j 
“You want to see me, my daughter? 
Yes? If you will excuse me—”’ 
“Urge her to accept me,” don Patricio | 
laughed. “I am the fine figure of a man, — 
father, and—asi/ un jubileo y venga guital 


We will have a high old time and plenty of 


cash as well.” 

“If I were only not married—” de 
Anzar mourned. 

“None of you wear such nice uniforms 
as don Ygnacio,” the girl said. 

The Irishman swore in a strange lan- — 
guage and stared at her. Before he could — 


break into words, the padre said, “Come, _ 


my daughter—” 


We they were in the padre’s 
tiny room, adjoining his cell, Fra 
Juan said, “You should not provoke them, 
Hilarita. If you only knew what—” 

“T heard,’ she told him. She said 
sharply, “Am I the honey for the fly?” 

“No! A thousand times, no. But I 
advised don Estevan to have his grant 
from Fernando re-authorized, before — 
Cienega can make any complaints or sug=- 
gestions. I advised the other rancheros _ 
also, but they did not see the need of it. A 
letter has already been forwarded to 
Mexico, and when the new grant comes, 
little one, you may do as you like. But, 
in the meantime, give don Ygnacio a 
smile or two—” 

“He will not be satished with so little— 
not for long, father.” 

““No—he would not be. These Ciene- 
gas—” 

“Tell me about them.” 

The padre shook his head. 

“What good would that do?” His eyes 
began to blaze. “He gives orders con- 
trary to mine. He cuts the words from 
my mouth. He steals grain. He beats 
the neophytes. The Jndios hate him and 
his lazy soldiers, and, since they believe 
all white men are Grorhers; they hate me 


also. Once I would have—” 
“Yes, father?” 
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The padre said in a tight voice, “Once 
Iwasa man! Say nothing to your father. 
He dislikes Cienega enough as it is. What 

surprises me is that don Ygnacio does not 
remember the name of del Valle. It is 
lucky; being a fool, he forgets. It is for- 

unate that Estevan is no more than an 
wdinary ranchero to him—fortunate also 
hat your father has a head on strong 
shoulders, and can protect the richest 
land in this region—but you did not come 
to talk of such things and I should not 
nention them. What troubles you, my 
daughter?” 

She whispered to him. 


; T AM very glad,” Fra Juan said. He 
bent and kissed her. ‘That is from 

yes, from an old man who loves you, just 
the blessing comes from Him who 
oves you also.” 

When she rose to go, he asked, “Will 
on Ygnacio hear of your betrothal?”’ 
_ She told him, smiling, how Ricardo had 
shouted his request. : 

~ “The news will spread like wind blows 
seed. There is no use in asking an Jndio 
keep a secret, and the apartadores heard 
at Ricardo said. Well—be very 
appy, Hilarita.” 
; His hand went to her bowed head. 
hen she looked up, she saw that the 
dre’s eyes were wet. The girl wanted 
say something to him—what, she did 
not know; she tried to smile, knew that 
4 own eyes burned with tears. She 
slipped her hand into his, bent, and kissed 
the thin fingers, then ran from the mission. 


VI 


HE sun was low as the three 
riders mounted the last rise be- 
fore reaching el rancho Buena Esperanza: 
the sun was low, and the sky glorious with 
color. Bright as were the westward heav- 
ens, don Ygnacio Cienega rivalled them. 
His uniform of bottle-green, faced with 
orange and threaded with scarlet, his glit- 
tering gold epaulettes, his gold-hilted 
sword, should have dazzled any girl! 

What effect they had upon Hilarita del 
Valle the officer did not know. 

And why? The devil was in that Silen- 
cio, the speechless old man! Did Cienega 
but spur to Hilarita’s side, and the silent 
ancient was directly behind them, al- 
though a moment before he had been 
twenty paces in the rear. 

Could a man speak of lips like roses, or 
eyes like the stars, or cheeks like pink 
marble, when an idiot rode so close that 
you could hear him breathe? 

Don Ygnacio tried every subterfuge he 
could think of; he rode fast and he rode 

slow; he suggested that Silencio be sent 
ahead to announce their arrival—but to 
no purpose. 

Once, when several Indios appeared 
from nowhere, their coiled hair stuck 
through with bright sticks, he had snarled 
them into the underbrush again, and, feel- 
ing this the time for something like “all of 
your life, carita, I will protect you with my 
love” he had ridden very close—but not 
close enough to avoid the dumb ancient. 

Don Ygnacio’s temper was not very 
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good. That del Valle had requested a new 
grant he knew well enough, and while it 
made him feel that don Estevan did not 
trust him sufficiently, he considered it of 
little importance. Buena Esperanza was 
arancho! A good hacienda, thousands of 
cattle, and a pretty wife to meet one after 
a day in the hills—and all delayed by a 
fool, an idiot, whom don Ygnacio would 
have gladly thrashed had he not been 
Hilarita’s servant. 

Hilarita, if she realized (as she did) 
what was going on, gave no sign. She 
answered Cienega pleasantly, seemed un- 
aware that anything curious was happen- 
ing. More than once she was forced to 
bite her lip as Cienega’s first passionate 
words were dried up by don Silencio’s im- 
mediate appearance. 

As they topped the rise, she said quietly, 
“Don Silencio—please tell my father that 
I am coming.” 

The silent man looked at her, smiled, 
and, riding around her through the brush, 
went rapidly toward the rancho. 

For the first time in many minutes don 
Yegnacio’s eyes lit. Trust a woman, verdad, 
to keep a man in hot water as long as pos- 
sible! Well, it would be a different dance, 
before long! This was her hour and he 
did not begrudge it to her. It came to 
him that she was giving him his chance 
where she need not have; the epaulettes 
and the uniform had done their work. 

Before he could say, “Ah, seforita!’”’ 
the girl began to speak. 

She had decided that it would be a mis- 
take for Cienega to hear of the betrothal at 
the hacienda—as he surely would. Better 
for her to tell him, frankly, honestly; no 
matter what he was, he was at least a 
caballero— 

“T must tell you something, don Ygna- 
cio,” she said. “You are—are you not?— 
my friend’”— she put out her hand, and 
he took it instantly—‘‘and—it is not the 
usual, the proper, thing for me—for me to 
do, but—I must tell you—you see—” 

Perfect, no? JLsto va de veras! She is 
afraid [ will not announce my intentions, 
and so is helping me! 

It was too delicious for don Ygnacio to 
utter a sound. 

They rode without words, while Hila- 
rita tried for a better beginning. “It has 
—you see, don Ygnacio”—she must make 
it easy for him—“a girl has no control— 
no control over—her affections—”’ how 
silly it sounded!—‘‘and so I must tell— 
tell you—” 

She paused, halted her horse. 








HE time had come. Don Ygnacio, 

A eyes on the lovely flushed face, 

could wait no longer. He said ardently, 
“Ah, little beloved one—” 

“Hush!” she said swiftly. 

Even in that instant of surprised cha- 
grin, Cienega heard what had startled the 
girl: shrill, excited shouts, unmistakably 
frightened. 

Hilarita urged her horse forward. The 
officer found it difficult even to keep her in 
sight. 

Around the sharp curves of the brush- 
bordered path she flew, tearing at last 
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across the beaten clay before the hacienda 
and to a group of men. As she swung un- 
aided to the ground they stepped back. 

Ricardo was kneeling on the ground. 
His arms were about don Estevan, who 
lay on the bare clay. 

For a moment the girl swayed, while 
phrases hammered their import into her 
ears: a loose rope—horse’s leg—stumble— 
another horse’s hooves—none near don 
Estevan—dragged—; for a moment she 
swayed, and it seemed that the earth 
would rock up to her; then, with a throaty 
sob, she dropped to her knees. 

She was afraid to whisper, “Is he—?” to 
Ricardo. 

Don Estevan’s eyes opened. 

He said feebly, “My legs—my chest— 
but it takes more—to kill a del Valle!” 

“He will not die,” Ricardo muttered. 

Strangely, at that moment, unaware 
whether her father would live or not, there 
came to Hilarita Fra Juan’s sentence: “It 
is good that Estevan has a good head and 
broad shoulders, or—”’ ‘The girl’s teeth 
clicked together. Her father would live. He 
must live! She would not let him die! And 
while he recovered, she, Hilarita, would be 
what protection the rancho required. 


NDIANS lifted don Estevan care- 

fully; as they carried him toward the 
house Cienega reached the hacienda. Who 
better than he should issue orders? True, 
Hilarita had not assented in words, but 
heart (he poetically and confidently be- 
lieved) had already spoken to heart; more, 
the girl had as much as admitted that she 
loved him. 

He was glad that he had taken no steps 
to prevent certification of the del Valle 
grant by the Mexican authorities. It was 
not too late to do that now—but what 
need was there, what need had there ever 
been? Much pleasanter merely to step in 
as master of Buena Esperanza’s leagues 
of land and herds of cattle. The last letter 
he had written his father explained (in 
answer to the query) that he would soon 
be the owner of a valuable ranchero, and 
of a rich and beautiful woman as well— 
none of your brown Indians, but of a good 
family named del Valle— 

Cienega was about to command the ser- 
vants to carry their master with greater 
care, when he saw that Hilarita’s hand 
was locked in de la Torre’s. His mouth 
opened angrily, but he had no opportun- 
ity to speak; he did not even have time to 
step to Hilarita’s side and replace—as he 
should!—that Ricardo. 

Don Estevan’s eyes had flickered open. 
Unreasoning they were, and fevered. Pol- 
itics, conciliation, Fra Juan’s reiterated 
advice, the requested new grant, Hilarita 
alone in the hacienda as protectress if he 
should die—all were without meaning to 
him. He looked about him blankly, until 
his eyes came to don Silencio. Then his 
forehead puckered; just as  Hilarita 
thought he was about to speak, the bright 
plumage of Cienega attracted him. His 
forehead smoothed, and he said, clearly, 
for all of them to hear: 

“Parrot!” 

(TO BE 
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The Tempest aud the Teapot 


Her knight bent to gather the scattered 
fragments. 

“The precious pieces! Oh, my poor 
broken teapot,” Anne moaned. “Oh, how 
did it happen?” 

“His fault,” bitterly accused Mr. Filla- 
more, struggling to rise from the floor. 
Excess waist measure made getting up 
dificult, so that he quite forgot his 
wonted elegance of speech. “I slipped 
as I was turning round to see who was 
sneaking in, and I knocked against this 
table. All his fault, gum-shoeing in here 
like a fly cop!” 

Mr. Jellaloyd bristled. Fury blazed in 
his eyes. Murder hissed in his voice. 

“You do feel nervous, don’t you,” he 
whispered, ‘‘about detectives!” 

“Dear, dear,” Mrs. Anne quavered, 
“the moment you get in there’s war! Oh, 
I want to get away, away, away!” 

“I’m sorry. I had no business coming 
in so abruptly,” Mr. Jellaloyd apologized. 
“Permit me to make amends tomorrow.” 

As he left the room he saw Fillamore 
collapse like a huge pin-pricked balloon. 
The man’s scared eyes stared at him. Mr. 
Jellaloyd felt that his somewhat random 
shaft had struck home. 

The suave caress of the Van Giessen 
teapot still lingered on Mr. Jellaloyd’s 
fingertips. He trembled when he com- 
pared this porcelain with some he had 
occasionally priced. “Go slow, Jefferson, 
go slow!” dinned in his ears all night. Yet 
to fnd a teapot like it was his grim deter- 
mination. In search of it he crossed the 
Fort Lee Ferry at an early hour the next 
morning. First among all his crowding 
fellow passengers to set foot on the New 
York side, he bounded up the subway 
station escalator. 

But four o’clock that afternoon found 
him disconsolate, starved and footsore on 
Fourth Avenue, face to face with failure. 
Nearby, a dismal sight met his gaze. Im- 
pelled by a sort of fellow feeling for de- 
jected objects, he moved closer and found 
it to be the sidewalk display of a second- 
hand emporium. The grimy show window 
was cluttered with objects merely ancient. 
He looked at them as Cinderella might 
have at the pumpkin and the mice before 
their metamorphosis. Something as 
kindly as Cinderella’s fairy godmother 
urged hin to enter. 

The shop was surprisingly 
large. Dim aisles, crammed 
with a bizarre conglomeration 
of probable merchandise, 
stretched toward distant, 
equally crammed alcoves and 
recesses. A venerable grey- 
beard in astrakhan skull cap 
and linen duster materialized 
out of this chaos and listened 
silently to Mr. Jellaloyd’s 
description of the desired 
teapot. 

“Zeke! E-zee—kee—yel 

Vouchsafing the start'ed 
porcelain hunter no other re- 
sponse than this shrill sum- 
mons, presumably of some 
lesser genie, the linen duster 
returned to an immense 
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chair and the perusal of a large, leather 
bound tome. But Zeke appeared, a 
pimpled youth, with iconoclastic eye, a 
jazz slouch and a dead cigarette dangling 
between thin lips. After a rapid colloquy 
in a strange tongue with Greybeard, Zeke 
led Mr. Jellaloyd to a cabinet in a far room 
off the main store and fitted key to lock. 
The cabinet creaked open. Before Mr. 
Jellaloyd’s incredulous gaze burst the 
lustrous splendor of indubitably authentic 
porcelain. Among it rose the exquisite 
stately blue grace of two six-sided teapots, 
twin replicas of the smashed heirloom. 
“That one,” gasped Mr. Jellaloyd. 


EKE’S hand, contemptuous with 

familiarity, snatched at the pre- 
cious object, and turned it around. Where 
its spout should have been was a jagged 
hole. 

“The perfect one is nine hundred dol- 
lars, brother,’ Zeke volunteered. His 
glance measured the prospective customer 
from head to foot, after which he never 
even offered to show the perfect pot. 
Silent Zeke knew how to size up his trade. 

Mr. Jellaloyd reached gingerly for the 
antique in Zeke’s hand. His fingertips 
encountered the identical well remem- 
bered velvet smoothness of the Van Gies- 
sen heirloom. The color was the same 
heavenly cerulean. But a broken pot! 

But nine hundred dollars! ‘“‘Go slow, 
Jefferson, go slow!’ Nine hundred dol- 
lars! The price of a trip to California. 
The means to follow Anne’s intended 
flight to the golden state and rejoice in her 
joy of possessing a stretch of its sunny 
soil. To follow her wherever she might be 
driven by this inexplicable desire “‘to get 
away, away, away!” 

“We'll mend it so she'll never know it. 
So she can use it too,” Zeke tempted. 
“Thirty bucks as is. Mending free of 
charge.” 

“‘Where’s the spout?” 

“Inside the pot.” 

From within the pot Mr. Jellaloyd re- 
trieved the spout. It fitted perfectly. The 
break had been clean. Not a splinter was 
missing. Temptation. 

“Say, I could wrap this,” Zeke boasted, 
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“with the spout in place, and tissue paper 
round it to keep it in place till the lady un- | 
wraps it. Then all you gotta say is you 
dropped it or bumped it on the way home 4 
or something and that it musta got broke © 
that way—” 

Mr. Jellaloyd gaped aghast at the | 
audacious scheme. 

“But you aint that kind,’ Zeke con-_ 
tinued. “It’s a good bluff though. She’d 
be sorry besides that you’d had the hard | 
luck to break it. Then get it mended. | 
Good as new.” | 

Plausible. Simple. Within his means! 
But no! Hethanked Zeke. He would not | 
try to dazzle the widow with a grand | 
gesture that would rob him of the funds — 
to follow her obscurely and stand ready to 
serve her unobtrusively. Nor would he 
resort to trickery. Very quietly he 
strode to the door, a nice still little man, 
a nice still little dignity about him. Out — 
on the sidewalk he noted the sign on the 
window: ‘“‘Lefkowitz—Antiques.” 

That night he met a cocksure Fillamore 
on the Van Giessen steps. The sight of a 
box, of about the size that would contain — 
a teapot, in the broker’s hand, forewarned 
him of the bitter humiliation in store. 

“Dear me,’ Mrs. Van Giessen beamed 
in greeting, “here you come together like — 
the best of friends.” 

“T carry too precious a gift to risk an 
attack by our belligerent friend,” Filla-— 
more rumbled. ‘Besides, your birthday 
is a truce to war.” 

He held out the box for Anne to take. — 
A sudden hush fell on the room. Anne 
stood expectantly, half reaching for the 
proffered box. Jellaloyd watched his rival — 
keenly. Suddenly the broker exclaimed. 
Simultaneously the box thudded on the 
floor. Anne cried out in dismay. With 
all too glib lament at his own awkward- | 
ness, Fillamore picked up the -box and — 
handed it to Anne. 

“Unwrap it quick,” the broker urged. 
“Don’t tell me I’ve done it again. Don’t — 
tell me I’ve smashed this one too!” 

Then and there light, with a sharpness — 
that was almost a physical stab, burst in 
Mr. Jellaloyd’s mystified brains. He re-— 
lived the scene in ‘‘Lefkowitz—Antiques’, 
saw again Zeke of the iconoclastic eye, 
the jazz slouch, the dead cigarette dang- | 
ling from thin lips. He saw 
that cigarette jiggling vio- | 
lently during Zeke’s rapid 
speech: “—all you gotta say 
is you dropped it or bumped 
it ”? 
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Now those two had the | 
box open. “It must have got 
broken when I dropped it,” 
he heard the broker wail. 
“But—yes, it’s broken, but 
—where are the pieces?” 
came Anne’s vexed voice. 
Quickly Mr. Jellaloyd } 
strode toward her. Tensely | 
the little knight commanded: 4 
“Look sharp, Anne. If 
there’s a tag, or a name on | 
the box, it will say “Lefko-— 
witz—Antiques.” z 


“Yes, here it is. Lefko-— 
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vitz,” Anne replied. “But the pieces?” 
“Just one piece, the spout,” Jellaloyd 
shouted. ‘Look inside the pot.” 

From inside the pot Anne fished the 
| missing spout. It was neatly wrapped in 
tissue paper, tied with a red ribbon. 
Considerably later, long after the Dis- 
) turbance had abjectly oozed away never- 
| more to return, the knight’s embrace still 
found fair Anne within it. Then in a 


. 


voice so happy that it almost wholly 
_ muffled the reproach, Anne whispered: 
“To think, Jeff dear, that even for a 
"moment you meant to imitate that hor- 
rible faker, when all the time I thought of 
you as the one man who would always 
me save my widow’s mite!” 

d when finally their conversation 
ew coherent it was of trains and trips 





Snake Farmers 


» 
7 (Continued from page 25) 
. ; : 
‘to milk the rattlesnake of its venom. 
~Leonarde will pry open the mouth of the 
snake with a spatula and extend its fangs 
over the edge of a glass receptacle. With 
a pair of pincers he will push back the 
sheath that covers the fangs and, stimu- 
Tated by massage, the glands will yield up 
the venom which drips into the glass in a 
llow viscous stream. After the milking 
finished and the average rattler has 
ilked three to four cubic centimeters of 
venom, “Doc” carefully washes out its 
mouth with a camel’s hair brush dipped 
‘in a weak solution of permanganate of 
potash to prevent infection and ease the 
_ soreness which the milking occasions. 
_ As rattlesnakes have a short life in cap- 
‘tivity and because winter is a natural 
' period of hibernation and no venom is 
manufactured without food, the boys have 
to force-feed the snakes. So besides the 
milking, the chores include this feeding. 
After considerable experimenting, the 
boys discovered that by inserting a glass 
tube in the throat canal and attaching a 
rubber syringe to it, a liquid diet of raw 
eggs and milk could be effectively intro- 
duced and the snake would continue to 
yield the venom for their use. 

When the venom is extracted from all 
the snakes, the boys take the thick liquid 
up with a hypodermic needle and empty 
it into sterile bottles, for laboratory use. 
A process developed by Mr. Keeler and 
Mr. Woolsey has been perfected whereby 

inoculations of the venom into horses will 
produce a serum antitoxin which is a sure 
cure for rattlesnake bites. This antitoxin 
is being manufactured in a laboratory in 
Berkeley and will be on the market this 

- summer. 

“Have you ever been bitten?” “Do 
you get accustomed to handling the rat- 
tlers?’ These are the most frequent 
questions asked the boys. Neither boy 
has ever been bitten by their snakes. 
Leonarde confessed that “at the end of a 
milking I am far more nervous than I 
look!” ‘“‘We’re not snake charmers”’ re- 
iterates “Doc.” No, their occupation is 
not an hypnotic one. It is a splendid proj- 
ect, begun through the legitimate curi- 
osity of two boys and developed into a 
professional job which will result in the 
saving of human lives. And it is being 

_ done by two young men not yet graduated 
_ from college. 
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One of the many 
specialized applica- 
tions of Fairbanks 
Dial Scales—sheet 
steel weighed auto- 
matically at the time 
of bundling. Mag- 
nifying glass at left 
shows section of 
Fairbanks dial—the 
dial that can’t be 

misread 
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under-scaled? 


Practically every investigation made in left to less systematic and far more 
industrial plants has disclosed this costly methods. 
fact: More scales would save more Do you know the many advantages 
money! Manufacturers are unknow- in time-, labor- and material-saving 
ingly suffering big losses due to lack which modern weighing equipment 
of adequate weighing equipment. will bring to your plant? Do you 
, know how you can secure better con- 
Today, more and more functions are tro] of processes through modern 
being turned over to scales in the sca/e control? You can easily find 
modern plant. Fast-reading, accurate out by requesting a survey by a 
dial scales now do much of the work— _ =‘ Fairbanks scale man. You will incur 
keep many of the records—formerly no obligation. 
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General Offices: Chicago 
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We offer you a position in your locality as our special representative. 
M R e M A N Men who qualify for these positions make from $50.00 to $100.00 per 
week. Our present sales organization of over 150 special salesmen is reaping the benefits of SUNSET’S continued 
growth. on i 
The requirements are that you have some selling ability, a neat appearance and the will to get ahead. If you have a 
car it will help 50 per cent. Full information can be obtained by writing to or calling at 


SUNSET MAGAZINE Inc., 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 
or at the following branches: 
SAN FRANCISCO. . .1014 Western States Life Bldz. LOS ANGELES 700 Bryson Bldg. 
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Pears} 
’ TEETHING POWDERS 
Nature's perfect food, are great profit producers. 1 tree has Used by mothers tha world overtorihal® alcentare/ tireeecrs 
produced $312 profit per year last 7 years. Country Gentleman all fiarmifall Ineredientas Dre Arthas HG) Haselly 
tells of a tree that produced $1,040 at one crop. Groves around of the Analytic Institution, London, Eng., writes: 
Miami have paid from 100% to 200% or more for years. Small “absolutely free from morphia or any other 
investors—largely northern men—have planted 30,000 trees, alksloid or constituent of opium. Thus Stedman's 


largest Avocado grove in the world. Begins bearing next year. Teothing Fowders| are: favorably; distinguished 





. . . * from all similar preparations.’’ Observe the 
Needing more capital to bring grove to bearing, we offer chance trademark, a gum-lancet, 
for small investments that will bring large income for genera- TRADE MARE is on every packet and 
tions. Illus. Book of FACTS tells the story truthfully. En- powder — none otherwise 
dorsed by Bankers, Local and Govt. Officials. It’s FREE. genuine. Your druggist { 
Address AVOCADO PARK GROVES, E. F. Hanson, Gen. has them, or can get them for you. sb» ; 
Mer. (Mayor, Belfast, Me., 10 yrs.), 105-S. N. Flagler Ar- Se aaan 
cade, Miami, Florida. JAMES H. STEDMAN 

Hoxton, London, Eng. Es 
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Making Sailors 


music racks. Nearest the door a neophyte 
is trying to torture a clarinet into giving 
up music, but his results are imperfect. 
The instrument squawks like a chicken i 
extremis, then howls like a pup towing a 
tin can down an alley. Next to the suffer- 
ing clarinet a serious-faced youth holds a 
violin to his cheek as it-sobs out its mourn- 
ful note. ‘To the visitor, it first sounds 
like a wail of despair, a wail for the harried 
clarinet. ‘Then through the cacophony, he 
recognizes the tear-freighted strains of La 
Golondrina. 

“These are mostly beginners,” the 
guide shouts in rather needless explana- 
tion. ‘“They haven’t started ensemble 
playing yet.” 

e opens another door. Tingling tones 
of syncopation leap through the portal, 
saxophones moan while trumpet and trom- 
bone unite in those dizzy flights so well 
known to jazz. 

And now another portal swings back. 
A tidal wave of melody seems to rush 
forth. A complete military band with a 
march such as only Sousa can write is 
making the air quiver with the might of 
its martial cadence. 

In the musicians’ school, instruction is 
given in the full range of band and orches- 
tra instruments, the entrant making his 
own choice. In addition, piano and violin 
lessons are given to each man receiving 
instruction upon wind instruments if he 
so desires, 

The stenographic school maintained at 
San Diego, fits its students for service in 
the yeoman branch, a division that leads 
to advancement in the paymaster’s corps 


Drive Right In! 


himself. For instance, one summer a 
young limb of twelve or so tripped over 
to the barn and let out the Prince horse 
who proceeded to trample down a truck 
garden we had started. ‘ Next the imp in- 
vaded the prune dry-yard and raced the 
little tray car up and down the track until 
he derailed tt and smashed a couple of fruit 
trays. From there he swooped upon the 
garden and snipped off all the rosebuds he 
could see. A fast worker, he was, but I 
managed at this point to corral him. 

A party of four used to come and picnic 
here nearly every Sunday. Sometimes 
they brought a twelve-year-old boy with 
them. He behaved well. But one Sun- 
day an extra boy came along. After lunch 
the two boys proceeded to lift the boulders 
that reinforce a dam across the creek and 
heave them into the pond. The splashing 
and their gleeful shouts attracted my at- 
tention in time to save the dam from being 
wrecked. A few more boulders moved 
and the dam would have burst. 

Kids are not the only mischievous ones, 
however. One Sunday I happened to look 
into the shady nook where a party was 
lunching and saw a man make the last 
slash with his knife that severed a large 
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(Continued from page 28) 


with possibility of obtaining either war- 
rant or commissioned grade. 

Many other schools are maintained but 
there 1s not the space to go into them here. 

During the short time the San Diego 
station has been in operation, more than 
fifteen thousand young men have passed 
through it to be absorbed into the Navy. 
Each left his history in charge of the per- 
sonnel division headed by Chaplain Frank 
H. Lash, and from these reports a fairly 
good composite picture can be made of 
the young man who enters the Navy 
today. 


RIEFLY, he has had from one to 

three years of high school, is eigh- 
teen years of age, acknowledges religious 
faith and comes from families half of 
which are intact and half divided. 

“Some of the families are sundered by 
death, others by divorce,” explained 
Chaplain Lash, “but it is remarkable to 
note that almost half of the young men 
who join the service seek a home as well as 
a career.” 

That the Navy of today is a far different 
organization from that of a score of years 
or even a decade ago is stressed on every 
side. The veterans of the service may 
mourn for the old days of ropes and sails, 
but the youngsters of today who will be 
the veterans of tomorrow may live to 
regret the passing of steam and great 
guns, the backbone of today’s defense. 
For as they train for the Navy of today, 
high overhead strums the Navy of tomor- 


(Continued from page 21) 


grape runner which climbed into the tree 
above and made shade all around. The 
runner was eight or ten years old, large 
and tough. The man must have spent 
five or six minutes cutting it. This wan- 
ton act of vandalism killed the vine and 
destroyed the shade which made that spot 
so cool and attractive. Why do people do 
things like that? I don’t know. I’ve 
never been able to figure it out. All I can 
do is to be thankful that the “destruction- 
ists” are in the minority. 

One fellow started to cut down a maple 
tree with his new camp axe. He just 
wanted to try out the axe, he said. For- 
tunately I stopped him before he had 
damaged the tree badly. 

Many people like to cut their initials in 
the soft trunks of the sycamores that grow 
along the creek. This sport is especially 
popular with young couples that are sweet- 
hearting. Usually they circle their 
paired initials with a heart after the man- 
ner of sweethearts since time immemorial. 
I don’t object to this practice because 
Dame Nature wisely scales the sycamores 
annually so that after a year or two the 
adolescent carvings disappear. 
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row, sweeping upon wide wings which 
soar or dip at the command of the pilo 

Across the placid water of the bay from 
the Training Station is North Island, 
where the wings of the Battle Fleet are 
forged, its pilots trained, its observers 
instructed. Iconoclasts all are these 
sailors of the air. 

“The last capital ship of the battleship 
type has been built,” say the men of the 
alr. 

“They are still the bulwark of the 
Navy,” counter the men of the deck. 

So lies the question, but Uncle Sam is 
prepared for war upon the wave, and in 
the air, and down under the sea as well, 
and the San Diego Naval Training Station 
is schooling men for all branches. There 
is plenty of room at the top in all three 
fields, and only the recruit’s own short- 
comings can keep him from eventually 
flying his own flag at the masthead. 

“Tt is doubtful if any other walk in 
life offers as many and as varied oppor- 
tunities to young men who want to go up 
in the world as does the Navy,” says 
Captain Harris J. Lanning, commandant 
of the San Diego station. “I do not want 
to give the impression that the only thing 
a young man needs to do to establish his 
future is to join the Navy. That isn’t the 
fact, of course. But the Navy does give 
ambitious young men the opportunity to 
go forward and, in an almost infinite 
number of ways, it helps them to make 
good on the opportunity. If a young 
man is of the right caliber, if he has honor, 
is intelligent and will work, the Navy 
will put him on the road to success.” 


One Sunday a very large party pic- 
nicked here. Of the thirty or more people — 
in this party at least half were boys rang- 
ing in age from ten to twenty years. The 
park soon became too small to contain 
this gang and they began running about — 
the ranch looking for adventure. 

A light fruit truck parked near the barn — 
looked promising to them. One of the 
larger boys took the shafts and the rest of 
the gang pushed the truck an eighth of a 
mile up the canyon road. Then all but 
the youth between the shafts piled in the 
truck and the return trip, downhill, began. 
What the gang didn’t figure on was the 
speed that gravity gave the truck. The 
farther back the truck came the faster it 
came. The fellow between the shafts was 
afraid to drop them lest he be caught and 
dragged; and he knew there would be a 
wreck if he let the truck go unguided; so 
he manfully stayed with the job until his 
flying feet could no longer keep him ahead 
of the speeding gang-laden truck. He 
slipped and sprawled, and fortunately the 
truck passed over him without the wheels 
hitting him. Without a chauffeur the 
truck veered, careened and brought up 
sidewise against the barn, then spun 
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around into the corral fence. Nobody 
was hurt, but the gang was spilled all over 
that part of the ranch. 

It is interesting to note how many 
ple carry liquor with them on picnics. 
ctors, lawyers, business men and 

women, factory workers and shop girls, 
policemen and firemen and street-car men, 
eople of wealth in high-priced cars driven 
By Presied chauffeurs, and people in_an- 
tique Fords, sheiks and shrieks—all kinds 
of people picnic in my park. In addition 
to thermos bottles of coffee and chocolate 
‘that my patrons bring, nearly every picnic 
party has something to drink. Some bring 
only home brew, or maybe a bottle of wine; 
others fetch along “jack” that would cor- 
-gode the lining of a locomotive, not to 
mention human stomachs. Some, how- 
ever, have the real article with them— 


rare old liquor they have saved since ante- |, 


prohibition days, port, zinfandel, cordials 
and sometimes good whiskey. Last sum- 
mer a man generously poured me a glass 
of fourteen-year-old Tokay. Italians that 
come to this park, and to other resorts in 
the valley, literally swim in “‘paint,” other- 
wise known as “red ink”’. 


ot with all the liquor I have seen 
consumed in this park there has 
been but one case of drunkenness here, 
and then it was a man who was neither 
bestial nor dangerous but only comical. 
His friends took him home in good time. 

Some people do not like to pay a fee for 
picnicking in my park, or in any park I 
suppose. Nearly every Sunday in the 
summer time from one to three or four 
cars drive in and the occupants get out 
preparatory to picnicking. When they 

‘find I charge half a dollar, however, these 
same people climb back in their machines 
and depart. Oddly, it is drivers not of 
dilapidated Fords but of Buicks, Hudsons, 
Packards and cars of that class who ob- 
ject to paying. They would rather stop 
somewhere by the roadside and eat, sans 
table, shade, water, restrooms, and in con- 
stant danger of being sideswiped by some 
reckless speeder, than to come into a cool, 
quiet, regulated place where a fee is 
charged. 

I can understand how some poor father 
of five or six kids, out with the family ina 
Ford of ancient vintage, would object to 
paying fifty cents for parking. He might 
need the money to buy gas to get home on. 
But why the purse-proud plutocrats ob- 
ject to paying for comfort in the country 
is beyond me. They have to pay for com- 
fort and service everywhere else. 

In California people picnic every month 
of the year, more or less. One party ate 
Thanksgiving turkey dinner in my park, 
and parties have picnicked here during 
Christmas week. In March and early 
‘April, when this valley is a sea of bloom, 
and spring fever is prevalent, there is a 
general exodus from the cities. From then 
on until after Labor Day and Admission 
Day the country is filled every Sunday 
with picnickers and recreation seekers. 

One fall a party picnicked here and took 
along hike into the hills after lunch. When 
they returned to the park one of the 
‘women was carrying an armful of beauti- 
“ul but damned red leaves. ‘‘Do you take 
)00ison oak, sister?” I inquired. “I don’t 
snow,” she replied; “why?” ‘Well, if 
you don’t know, that’s poison oak you’re 

(Continued on page 83) 
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I Pack My Trunk 


HERE used to be a game that 

children played that began 

with each child saying “I 

pack my trunk—” and run- 

ning on to a list of all the 
things necessary and unnecessary, trivial 
and important that might be taken on a 
journey. Such odd things went into these 
trunks, packed with imagination—dresses 
and hats and shoes, but, of course, no one 
stopped with necessities. We took what 
we wanted then and, after all, isn’t that 
the way to pack a trunk now? Not just 
the articles that will be needed, but the 
luxuries and dainty accessories that go to 
make travel a delight 
and an adventure and 
that will add to the good 
times, attract new friends 
and give a sense of be- 
longing in one’s sur- 


roundings, whatever 
they may be. 
Modern luggage 1s 


kinder to a woman’s 
whims than the old fash- 
ioned trunk and suitcase 
were. These have ex- 
panded to meet her needs 
from the small hand 
pieces to the large ward- 
robe trunks, and many a 
small convenience has 
been added that would 
have seemed an impossi- 
bility a few years ago. 
Probably this is some- 
what due to the fact that 
we are a restless people, 
covering the face of the 
earth with our wander- 
ings and breaking the 
routine of work with 
short trips that renew 
the interest in everyday 
tasks and refresh the joy of home. 

There are so many qualities that bag- 
gage must have to be practical that it 1s 
almost impossible to enumerate them all. 
To begin with, each piece must hold the 
articles for which it is designed, without 
crushing; it must be easily reached, and 
it must be of a size and shape to fit into 
the space allotted to it, whether this is in 
a motor car, a Pullman or a stateroom of 
an ocean-going steamship. Manufac- 
turers with good.sense are now making 
each piece of hand luggage of a size and 
shape to go comfortably under seats and 
berths so that it may be within reach 
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when needed and out of sight at other 
times. 

The appearance of the baggage is a 
matter of great concern to the modern 
woman. It precedes her on to trains and 
boats, and in hotels and homes where she 
visits, and establishes her before she ar- 
rives if it is of the right quality and ap- 
pearance. Convenience is never sacri- 


ficed, of course. 
The week-end trip has become so much 
a part of present-day life that 
many small pieces of baggage 
are made for just this purpose 
—the small suitcase, the fitted 





COURTESY OF THE MENDEL-DRUCKER CO. 
@ The modern trunk with its small ironing board and electric iron for 
pressing out the wrinkles that have accumulated during the journey 


hand bag, and the larger cases with trays 
that are also provided with handles so 
that they may be carried with ease. A 
fitted bag or suitcase is a great conveni- 
ence as it does away with gathering up all 
the necessary articles and trying vainly 
to remember what has been left out. For 
besides the things that must be taken, are 
all the items that you are sure you will 
want if you leave them at home. If these 
things are kept in the week-end case or 
bag, packing is the work of a few moments, 
and invitations are sure to fall in your lap 
just because you are so ready for them. 
Suitcases are now being made for foreign 
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travel or long trips in this country, low 
enough to go under the berth in sleeping 
car and stateroom, light enough to be 
carried by a porter and large enough to 
hold all that will be necessary for a six 
months’ trip. Travel, after all, does not 
require the number of clothes that are 
necessary if one is to stay for the same™ 
length of time in one place. 
All baggage should be marked plainly 
and distinctively so that it can be picked 
out easily at the end of 
the trip. Covers of heavy 
canvas are made for 
suitcases that protect 
them from the scars 
and scratches of travel. 
These are most attrac 
tive in appearance and 
if the various pieces do 
not match or harmonize 
in color these covers will 
bring them into harmony 
and lengthen their period | 

of service. 

For an extended trip 
in a train, some small 
piece of baggage is neces- 
sary to contain the im- 
plements and accessories 
of the toilet, that can be 
taken into the dressing 
room with convenience. 
For this a small fitted 
suitcase or hand bag 
seems best. Care should 

be taken to see that it 
A opens easily and that the 
different articles can be 
reached without delay. | 
These should not be 
made from expensive 
materials as they are apt 
to be lost or mislaid on a 
long journey and this 
should not occasion such concern as to 
spoil the pleasure of the trip. 


HERE are now shower baths on™ 

some of the overland trains, but this: 
practise has not become general and is 
still more of an event than a habit; 
therefore, cleanliness must be arrived at | 
by other methods, for the most part. A | 
soft cloth dampened with fragrant 
toilet water will prove both cleansing 
and refreshing and can be used in one’s 
berth before dressing. It is well to de- 
pend on cold cream and the small 
tissues for removing the dust and soot 
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arsh for delicate skins. 

Pajamas for traveling are preferable 
to nightgowns; they furnish greater 
yrotection in case of a change of tempera- 
‘ture. Besides, one is more fully clothed 
in an emergency of any kind. 

~ Wardrobe trunks come in several sizes. 
Choose the one best suited to your needs, 
but remember that two small trunks are 


great size, and that there is the added con- 
ence of a double number of drawers 
nd hangers. On the other hand, two 
pieces of baggage make twice the trouble 
in handling and take up more space in 
hotel or guest rooms. In the modern ward- 
robe trunk there are drawers of many 
s, hangers for dresses and coats, a 
)shoe-box, a laundry bag, and in some de 
luxe editions a small ironing board and an 
electric iron for pressing out the wrinkles 
that have accumulated during the journey. 


a greatest convenience of a ward- 
robe trunk is that it needs only to be 
opened to make every article accessible. It 
is not necessary to unpack to any great ex- 
tent, for the dresses are as well and smooth- 
hung in the trunk as they would be in 

e closet at home and the smaller articles 
are in order and can be reached at a mo- 
ment’s notice. In the small top drawer 
the handkerchiefs, scarves, gloves, 
Bis, and all the odds and ends that will 
‘fit into a small space. The underclothes 
will occupy a larger drawer, although the 
light silk pieces of today do not require a 
great amount of room. There is a special 
compartment for hats, usually with re- 
movable cushions to which the hats may 
| be pinned so that they do not get out of 


OST of us are familiar with 
such marked character- 
istics of Spanish architec- 
ture as the plaster-con- 
struction, red-tiled roof 
and “patio,” or courtyard, but the small, 
\imexpensive and attractive Spanish bun- 
» galow of today has a rich heritage of his- 
‘torical influences that have given it many 
other charming details. The tiles used 
“in courtyards and corridors and as deco- 
ration for arches, window-frames and 
doorways are a Moorish influence. The 
‘Italian Renaissance, which is the basis for 
Spanish Renaissance architecture, is es- 
» sentially a flexible style, but one by reason 
“of proportion that is equally good for 
| many designs in city or country homes. 
‘It is enduring, also, because of its artistic 
‘simplicity. Of all the examples of Renais- 
»sance architecture the Spanish was the 
least ornamented. Wrought-iron grilles 
| for balconies, windows and gates; a built- 
ain niche now and then for a fountain, bird- 
‘bath or shrine; shutters and the colorful 
_low-pitched roof of tile, were never re- 
placed by tiresome “gingerbread” work. 
‘Ornamentation merely for ornamenta- 
( tion’s sake was rarely indulged in. 
Originally the Spanish “casa,” or house, 
| might also be called a fortress, for whether 
‘ built in bandit-infested mediaeval Spain 
(or the Indian-besieged colonies of the 
New World, it had to be constructed for 
| protection of life and property. This ac- 
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rom the face, as the water may prove too 


often more easily handled than one of 


POLY 


shape with travel. Bottles, even small 
ones, should be carried in the hand bag- 
gage. There are leather cases for these 
that hold them upright and protect them 
from accident. Books and _ stationery 
should be placed in one of the larger 
drawers toward the bottom of the trunk, 
but it is not advisable to carry these in any 
great numbers : 

In placing garments on the hangers put 
the heavy ones together at the back and 
the lighter ones in front of them. See 
that they retain their shape as much as 
possible and that there are no unneces- 
sary folds or wrinkles. 

Always keep the soiled clothing in the 
laundry bag, separate from the clean 
clothes. A few sachets scattered through 
all the drawers give your things a refresh- 
ing sense of daintiness. 

The purse or handbag for traveling 
should be considered as part of the equip- 
ment for the journey; it should be 
quite different from the usual bag that 
goes shopping or out to tea. It has gained 
a purpose in life and at once becomes 
more serious and less frivolous. —, 

A woman should be able to produce 
her ticket or any other paper that may be 
required of her at a moment’s notice, as a 
man now does. The handbag should have 
a special pocket or compartment for 
tickets and baggage checks so that they 
may be reached without a search and 
delay for the officials. A purse for small 
change is a great convenience. You may 
wish to make a hurried purchase of a 
book or a magazine, or perhaps you may 
wish to tip a porter or a maid. If you 
have a supply of small change for these 
occasions you will save time and 
trouble. 


The Spanish Influence in Architecture 


counts for the typical Spanish design of 
small loop-hole windows with bars on the 
outer walls, only the larger ones giving on 
the protected inner court. The court- 
yard was primarily a place of refuge for 
livestock in the night or during a threat- 
ened raid. Today its former use is for- 
gotten in the charm of flowers, fountain, 
fancy pavement and the furnishings and 
leasure of a private outdoor living-room. 
he straggling plan, too, so picturesque 
in a modern Spanish-type home or the 
hacienda of an old California ranch, was 
the result of additions built on as needed. 
Many of the new little homes inspired 
by Spanish architecture are blended with 
Italian and American ideas. As to color, 
the popular choice varies between white, 
cream or gray. Pinkish tints are usually 
applied to the plaster house of Italian 
Renaissance design but many bright little 
splashes of color are appropriate for the 
modern dwelling of Spanish lines. Win- 
dow-frames, doors, gates and projecting 
rafters are frequently made to contrast 
strikingly with the light plaster by being 
colored a rich maroon or a vivid blue. 
To complete a pretty Spanish bunga- 
low true to type, a native background of 
roses, palms, olive and orange trees should 
be used in the planting scheme. Dark 
foliage and bright blooms contrast effec- 
tively with the plaster and bring to the 
home all that colorful charm so character- 
istically Spanish. Marton BrownFieELb. 
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a 
2 and Cooking 
x 
$ Thermometer 
3 Modern cooks follow a time- 
s temperature schedule with the 
: aid of this Taylor Thermom- 
5 eter.. It assists the novice as 
iz well as the expert to do away 
Es with many cooking disap- 
WS pointments. Price $2.00. 
Other Taylor Kitchen’aids, 
Taylor Home Bake Oven 






Thermometer, $2.00; Taylor 
Sugarmeter, $1.25, Taylor 
Deep Fat Frying Thermom- 
eter, $2.00. Get them from 
your dealer, or we will send 
direct upon receipt of price, 
plus 10c postage. 











Write for Taylor 
Book of Recipes. 
It’s free, of course. 











Taylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 







Toothache! 
“\ DENT’S 

A\'a\ TOOTHACHE GUM 
SoH WILL STOP IT 


All Druggists 
—— Be 
Coralia eae Safe 
Milk 
and Food 


For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids 
» and for All Ages 








Picture Hanging Simplified 
For small pictures and little things, use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Harmonize with any color 
Hang heavy pictures, and mirrors on 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
10c. Pkts. Everywhere 


Send for Sample, New Enameled Cup Hook 


Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Summer 


HE hot days of summer de- 

mand cool dishes in the menu 

and the ones best adapted to 

this form of serving are salads 

and desserts. Although the 
mixed salad is also cold, a lower tempera- 
ture may be obtained by molding or freez- 
ing the salad, and in this form it may be 
served as a combined salad and dessert. 
It is also delicious and stimulating to the 
appetite on a hot day if it 1s served first, 
especially for luncheon which comes in the 
heat of the day. 

Both salads and desserts gain novelty 
through being molded in different forms. 
Molds are now obtainable in all kinds of 
interesting shapes and sizes, large and 
small. Sherbets and ice creams must be 
frozen first and may then be repacked in 
these molds. A rich mixture like a mousse 
may be put directly into the molds to 
freeze. A delicious and easy dessert is 
made by partially filling a mold with a 
sweetened fruit juice and adding whipped 
cream sweetened and flavored to fill the 
mold completely. Freeze as a mousse. 

Ice box cakes are a delicious dessert for 
summer, quite elaborate enough to serve 
to guests but easily and quickly made. 
They are nourishing too, for their founda- 
tion is made from eggs and cream and 
sponge cake. 

All mixtures to be frozen should be 
highly flavored when warm, for the chill- 
ing lessens the flavor and sweetness. Un- 
cooked fruits should be allowed to stand in 
sugar for an hour before adding them to 
any mixture or else they should be stewed 
in a sugar syrup. 

If you are fortunate enough to possess 
an electric refrigerator, desserts and salads 
may be frozen in the trays with no more 
labor than pouring the mixture in and re- 
moving it again with the usual stirrings. 
Thick mixtures such as mousses are 
particularly desirable for this type of 
freezing. 
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Salads aud 


The trays may also be used for chilled 
or jellied desserts and salads. 
Shrimp Salad 
114 tablespoons gela- 1% cup cold water 


tine 1 tablespoon chopped 
11% cups chicken or — sweet pickle 
veal stock 1 cup cooked or can- 


1 can or 2 cups ned peas 

shrimps 

Soften gelatine in cold water, then add 
to hot chicken or veal stock, stir until dis- 
solved and allow to cool. Add remaining 
ingredients, turn into molds that have 
been wet in cold water and chill for three 
hours. Serve on shredded lettuce with 
mayonnaise. 

Chicken Salad 

11% tablespoons gela- 114 cups cooked 

tine chicken, diced 
14 cup cold chicken 1 cup heavy cream 


stock Salt and pepper 
34 cup hot chicken __1 pimiento, cut in 
stock pieces 


Soften gelatine in cold stock, dissolve in 
hot stock, stirring until dissolved. Add 
salt and pepper to taste. When beginning 
to thicken beat until frothy, then fold in 
whipped cream and other ingredients. 
Place in molds that have been wet in cold 
water and set in the refrigerator for two 
hours. Serve on bed of watercress. 

Salmon Salad 
1 can salmon 2 egg yolks 
1 teaspoon salt 34 cup milk, scalded 
114tablespoonssugar 4 cup vinegar 
2 teaspoons flour 34 tablespoon gela- 


1 teaspoon mustard tine 
1g teaspoon paprika 2 tablespoons cold 
11% tablespoons water 


melted butter 

Mix dry ingredients except salmon, add 
egg yolks, butter, scalded milk and vine- 
gar. Cook five minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Add gelatine softened in two 
tablespoons cold water. Separate salmon 
into flakes and add to mixture. Mold in 
electric refrigerator trays, or put in in- 
dividual fish molds that have been dipped 
Toner oa 
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Desserts 


in cold water and chill until firm. Serve 
with cooked salad dressing. 





Cucumber Jelly Salad 

4 cucumbers 2 tablespoons vinegar 
24 tablespoons gela- 14 teaspoon onion 

tine juice 
14 cup cold water = Salt 
34 cup boiling water Cayenne 

Pare and cut cucumbers in slices, boil 
until tender in one cup of water. Force 
through sieve and add with 34 cup boiling 
water to gelatine that has been softened in 
14 cup cold water. Add vinegar, onion 
juice, a dash of cayenne pepper and salt 
to taste. Strain, and pour into trays of 
electric refrigerator leaving cube molds in, 
or pour into individual molds. After two 
or three hours dip trays quickly in hot 
water. Run knife around edges of molds 
and invert tray on flat dish. Serve on 
bed of lettuce and garnish with mayon- 
nalse. 

Cabbage Jelly Salad 

214 tablespoons gela- 1 teaspoon salt 

tine 3 cups shredded cab- 
1 cup cold water bage 
144 cups boilingwater 1 small pimiento 
16 cup vinegar 14 cup lemon juice 
3 green peppers V4 cup sugar 

shredded 


Soften gelatine in cold water, dissolve 
in boiling water, cool and add other in- 
gredients. Mix thoroughly, pour into 
molds that have been dipped in cold 
water, and set in refrigerator to become 
firm. This may be served with one of 
the other salads, or served as a salad with 
mayonnaise. 


Frozen Tomato Salad 
1 package lemon gela- 1 teaspoon salt 
tine 14 teaspoon paprika 
4 cups tomato juice 1 teaspoon onion 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
juice 14 teaspoon cloves 


Heat one cup of tomato juice to boiling 
point. Add salt, paprika, onion-juice and — 
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It takes only a few moments 






















to make mayonnaise. And 
those few moments are well 
repaid when this luscious, 
creamy dressing is ready to 
serve, seasoned as you like it, 
and delicious as you can make 
it. Wesson Oil and a fresh 
egg and seasoning - - - that’s 
all you need to make it. We 
have a booklet telling how 
to make mayonnaise and how 
to vary it for different salads. 
We shall be very glad to send 
it to you if you will drop 
a card to The Wesson Oil 
People, 837 Gravier Street, 
New 





Orleans , Louisiana. 





Wesson Oil is an excellent salad \ 
oil. Itis rich and delicate-flavored. 
It is so clear and pure that the 
light shines right through it as 
you pour it out. Salad dressings ‘ 
made with Wesson Oil taste very 
good. 

A fine salad oil like Wesson 
Oil is useful for more than salad 
dressings. It’s most convenient 
to fry with. There’s no scooping 
and melting of hard fat—just a 
quick pour from the can, a mo- 
ment for heating, and you're ready 
to fry. And fried food is deli- 
ciously appetizing when you fry 
with Wesson Oil, because Wesson 
Oil is so good to eat in itself. 

Wesson Oil comes in handy 
as a shortening, too. It’s partic- 
ularly handy when a melted short- 
ening is called for, for it saves 
the bother of melting. It’s much 


easier just to pour out the required 






amount from the Wesson Oil can. 
And Wesson Oil is so rich and 
good that it gives delicious results 


| For Making 
. Good Things to Eat 
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when you use it as a shortening. 
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DISTINCTIVE 
HARDWARE 


GF is significant that when an unusually dis- 
tinctive structural effect is desired, the 


hardware frequently chosen is Russwin. 


Every year more of America’s representative 


architects select Russwin Hardware for everytype 


of building—the simplest as well as the most 
elaborate: 


Owners and builders who have carefully com- 
pared values heartily approve of their choice. 
The variety of design assures harmony with 
any decorative scheme—the quality of Russwin 
Hardware promises a lifetime of trouble-free 
service—the “economy of the best”. 


RUSSELL & ERWIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
The American Hardware Corporatioa 


Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
New York Chicago London 


Miance Bank Bui fey “op * . . . 
Oe Redes NOV ee a) To Russwin-ize is to Economize~ 
rchitects--McKim, Meado& White,NewYork, N.Y. C HA 
ef tie Vie the Economy of the Best 
Lester Hardware Cal % 


ie 


i mi soa 


|] == 


anal 
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BEGG Gili 


rrr 
hole High School, Frankford, Philadelphia, Px. 


Centractors--Mchenna & Little, Philadelphia, Ca. 
Russwin loro--Adolph Soofing & Co., Phitedeinhin, Pa, 
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cloves. Dissolve lemon gelatine in this 


hot mixture, add remainder of tomato | 
juice and lemon juice and place mixture \ fp 
in a freezer. Turn the freezer handle for a 
six or eight minutes. Then place salad | ‘oe <a = 
mixture in small baking powder cans and _ | 
ack in ice and salt for about half an hour. Pr a SN 


his is served on lettuce or watercress. 


Charlotte Russe 
1 tablespoon gelatine 1 cup heavy cream 
144 cups milk 4 tablespoons pow- 
2 eggs dered sugar _ 
2 tablespoons sugar 4 teaspoon vanilla ° 


is teaspoon salt Lady fingers 


14 cup cold water . . ; 
Beat egg yolks lightly, add sugar and 

salt. Scald milk and add gradually to egg | 

yolks. Cook in double boiler, stirring con- 

stantly until mixture coats spoon, then 


add gelatine softened in cold water. Strain 
and add whites of eggs beaten until stiff. 


Place in refrigerator until.mixture begins | 
to thicken. Fold in whipped cream to 
which vanilla and sugar have been added. 
Line sherbet glasses with ladyfingers and 
fill with mixture. Decorate with maras- 
chino cherries and place in refrigerator 
until ready to serve. 
Fruit Ice 

3 oranges 3 cups water 
3 lemons 3 cups sugar 
2 bananas 1 cup cream e 
1 cup canned apricots 

Squeeze oranges and lemons and put / 
apricots and bananas through a sieve or 
potato ricer. Boil sugar and water ten = 


minutes. Chill and add fruit pulp and 
juice. Chill again before freezing and add 
cream. Freeze and serve. 


Mocha Ice Box Cake 







1 cup hot milk \4 teaspoon salt 
. \ cup coffee grounds 3 eggs 
2tablespoonscorn- 1 teaspoon vanilla 
starch 1 cup whipping cream 


V% cup sugar 

Pour hot milk over coffee grounds and 
allow to stand where mixture will keep 
hot for ten minutes. Strain. Mix together 
in the double boiler the cornstarch, sugar 
and salt. Add coffee infusion and the 
beaten egg yolks. Cook slowly until thick 
and smooth. Add vanilla. While still 
warm fold into stifly beaten egg whites. 
Line bottom and sides of a form or cake 





a= a 





pan with ladyfingers, separated, with the ARE 
rounded side toward the pan. Spread a f ae 
layer of filling over these, add another AO SOL AE) 
layer of ladyfingers. Repeat until in- nop iin 





gredients are used up. Place in refrigera- 
tor for twenty-four hours. 


Frozen Orange Whip 





AND COCOA 


1 cup sugar 24 cup water 
lcup heavy cream 3 oranges, grated rind 

whipped and Juice 

Boil sugar and water to the thread stage, ERE’S the latest product of the famous Ghirardelli 
add grated rind and orange juice. Cool ~ & factory —Chocolate Malted Milk in powder form 


slowly and when cold add gradually to 

whipped cream. Turn into trays of electric 

refrigerator and leave for three hours. 
Grape Juice Jelly 

1 tablespoon gelatine 34 cup sugar 


—ready for instant mixing at home. It contains only the 
solids of pure chocolate; cocoa; pure, rich, full-cream 
milk; malt and pure sugar. Three tea- 
spoonfuls shaken or beaten in a glass of 
cold milk make a delicious, healthful 





1 cup grape j 2 tabl ; er : : 
\% ec fd ae We? fewion drink. Kiddies love it. So do grown folks. 
2 cups boiling water Vacuum packed 

Soften gelatine in cold water. Add boil- to keep it fresh and pure! 


ing water and stir until dissolved. Add 
grape juice, lemon juice and sugar. Stir ae 

thoroughly and pour into trays of electric ARE at at ome! 
refrigerator or into individual molds that 
have been dipped in cold water. Leave Say “‘Gear-ar-delly” to any grocer or druggist 
two hours and serve with whipped cream. 

















Cinders 


in Eyes should be dis- 
lodged this soothing way 
When you get a cinder in your eye, 
don’t rub. It only makes matters 
worse. Instead, take a dropperful 
of soothing, healing Murine and 
thoroughly flush the eye. This 
will usually remove the offender. 
Murine is guaranteed harmless. 


URINE 


For YOUR 


EYES 
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DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY, makes them ap- 

ear naturally dark, long and 


Adds wonderful charm, 
reasion to any face, 


uxuriant. 

{ beauty and e fa 

i Perfectly harmless. Used iano 
} of lovely, womens BR ROWN, 


LACK or 
4 cbtainable in solid form or water- 
roof liquid. _75c af your dealer’s or 
irect postpaid. 
MAYBELLINE CO. CHICAGO 








PE ats are like women! 


T’s not the material — it’s the dash! Ie is 
the chic little touch that raises them from 
the bargain counter to the French Room. 
One may have a clever barber who can trim 
a bobbed head to perfection. 
One may have just the Frenchiest little 
dress home-made or ready-made, and still— 

There may be something lacking. 

A Golden Glint shampoo will supply that 
need. 

A shampoo—a rub—a clever dip over one 
eyebrow. You will be surprised at the 
difference. 

Charm? Chic? That’s the question. 

Golden Glint—that’s the answer. At drug 
or toilet goods counters, or direct —25¢."** 
J. W.Kosr1Co., 664F Rainier Avenue, 
Seattle, Washington. 


Golden Glint 
SHAMPOO 
—that magic luster for every shade of hair 
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Or What Have You? 


F the world of men and women 
were given choice of one gift, the 
men would undoubtedly choose 
money, while the women, wise in 
their generation, would take beauty. 
And it would be interesting to see just 
what women would make of themselves 
if they had the power to select the type 
and kind of beauty that they admire most. 
‘There would probably be about the same 
diversity of types 
that now exists, and 
of course the same 
disagreement, for no 2 
two persons visual- 
ize beauty in quite 
the same way. 
But, fortunately 
or not, as the case 
may be, beauty is; 
not to be had for | 
the asking. Itmust | 
be developed out of 
a handful of non- 
descript elements 
that first of all serve 
a practical purpose, 
and it cannot be 
neglected or misused 
or over-indulged, or 





it will vanish and % 
leave only the poor =» “5 
mask to serve asa ye 
reminder of what 
has been. 


However, we of 
today have learned 
one fact that our 
mothers and grand- 
mothers did not know, a fact that is worth 
its weight in gold, for it has made us what 
we are, young without regard to years, 
slim and slender, clear-eyed, clear skinned, 
smart, trim and—yes, beautiful. If you 
doubt it, look about you, and look in the 
mirror, too. If you are, it will be a pleas- 
ure, and if you’re not, it will be a sug- 
gestion, an encouragement, perhaps a 
beginning. 

What have you, in the way of features, 
hair, eyes, mouth, skin, hands, arms, and 
the rest of the feminine equipment? If 
you have let these all fall into a neglected 
state, if you have considered them as use- 
ful arrangements, for seeing, eating, work- 
ing and walking, they have probably 
taken a subtle revenge while you weren’t 
looking and you will have to be very hum- 
ble and faithful before they will consent 
to be decorative as well. But with the 
proper treatment faithfully carried out 
they will respond in time. 

Suppose you see a thick muddy skin 
with disfiguring pimples when you ap- 
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praise your assets and liabilities before the | 
mirror. It is almost a surprise. You used | 
to have a beautiful clear pink and white} 
complexion. Where has it gone, and! 
when did this change take place? What} 
is to be done? : 
Well, first of ail, look to your diet. Eat} 
plenty of green vegetables and fresh fruits” 
and coarse cereals. Avoid sweets in excess” 
and if necessary for a thorough cleansing _ 
of the system tak 

a light dose of salts | 

every morning for a | 

few weeks until con 
ditions improve. So_ 

much for the inter-| 

nals. Now for the 

4 skin itself. Before 
retiring wash the 

face in warm water 
and a good soap. 
Pure white castile | 
may be used, or in| 
fact one of the facial) 
soaps that are heal- | 
ing and cleansing in 
their action. Make | 
a lather and mas-| 
sage it into the skin | 
asa man does when- 
he is preparing to” 
shave. Use hot @ 
water, as hot as can § 
be borne without 
too much discom- § 
fort. Finally, rinse @ 
fl the face, using warm | 

water and gradually | 

cooling it until it 1s 7 

cold. Dash this up over the face and neck 
and end by rubbing the skin with a piece | 


of ice for a few minutes. | 


| 
HICK, soft and shining hair, | 
clear skin — beauty itself—are™ 
not miracles that happen to the few, | 
but are well within the reach of any’ 
woman who can be persistent and un-| 
failing in her efforts. Keep the body | 
clean inside and out. Drink at least 
six glasses of water every day, and take 
the first one before breakfast. Do not | 
eat between meals and do not exercise | 
immediately after eating. Spend at least | 
an hour or two in the open air every day. | 
Get eight hours sleep at night at least five 
nights a week. And never omit your 
regular beauty program, no matter 
what! ; 
Then beauty, your own individual. 
beauty, the beauty that is most becom- 
ing to you and distinguishes you from all J 
the world, will descend upon you and 
remain with you always. 





Feminine Loveliness 


depends on personal daintiness. 
‘ Keep your hair exquisitely clean. 
See that it has a healthy gloss 
and a delicate fragrance. 
(AH-MAH-ME) 


AMAMI 


SHAMPOO 
of Egyptian Henna 


used once a week will keep your hair in 
perfect condition. It lathers generously, 
rinses thoroughly, and leaves no oily or 
soapy residue. Will not change the color 
of the hair or scalp, but imparts a beauti- 
ful lustre and an enchanting perfume. 
Forsale at all drugand departmentstores. 


Send this adv. with roc. for sample pkg. 
PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
Dept. 471, 48 Warren Street, New York 


Try Amami Auburn for Henna , 
Packs, Tints and Rinses.  25¢. 


Wrinkles Go 


like magic! Yo need having wrinkles today. 
Modern women must look young. Use Tarkroot 
as directed, and in your mirror see wrinkles, age- 
lines, flabbiness vanish in 15 minutes! Face looks 
10 to 20 years younger. Great for blackheads, 
coarse pores, oiliness, sallowness. Any drug store. 
Dearborn Supply Co., 2350 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


TARKROOT 


Have Good Hair 
And Clean Scalp 


Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment 


‘Work Wonders 


i Stick. 











Pris BOURJOIS France 


& 728 RucoeraParx wo 


JAVA 


The Wonderful French Face Powder 


This exquisite Parisian creation refines 
your skin to delicate transparency and 
its fragile youthfulness lasts indefinitely. 


A TINT FOR EVERY TYPE 
Also eight handmade French Rouges 
by Bourjois suiting every complexion. 


Paris - - BOURJOIS, Inc. - - New York 
*®Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Send one dollar for ‘‘Get Acquainted” 
subscription to SUNSET 


5 issues a $1.25 value 
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Helen of 


California 
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economy of line in the sculptor’s execution 
which suggests normal, healthy awareness. 

Haig Patigian has done more than a 
physical portrait in “Helen of California.” 
He has made a portrait of an intellect, 
alert and yet at ease. He has made a 
portrait of a physical ruggedness and 
robustness that can be read without look- 
ing between lines, without attributing 
symbolism to the rugged base of the bust. 
He has made a portrait of poise. 

And that poise is part of the Californian 
type of beauty. 

We walked into the studio, and as we 
talked—still about the Helen Wills bust 
I sensed a reminiscence—still the remin- 
iscence of the phases of life the Greeks 
held dear, the canons of the Greek aes- 
thetic judgment. 

Before me, a Nereid wrestled with a 
sorely spent fish, as long as she, but no 
match for her strength. (That ‘“‘physical 
vigor” of which we spoke!) Beyond, 
Diana drew her bow. (‘Beauty that 
does not enter into beauty contests.” If 
memory serves, Diana, alone of the god- 
desses, refused to enter the 
contest in which Paris awarded the prize, 
the golden apple!) On the wall, a head of 
Minerva bespoke the classic epitome of 
wisdom. (‘‘Intellect,’’ indeed.) 


UT there my musings halted, for the 

two most striking figures in the studio 
were far from Greek. They were Ameri- 
can. ‘They expressed, in atmosphere and 
in line, things to which Greece was 
stranger. Lincoln, seated, looked the 
length of the studio to the pedestal 
whence the uniformed, splendidly set-up 
Pershing was about to stride. 

And then I| understood. 

Those things that I had thought of as 
purely Greek were of no nationality or 
era. They are timeless; they are of all 
time. But they are the ingredients of 
which many ideals are composed. The 
Californian ideal may be akin to the 
Greek, but the relationship is a matter of 


kin rather than of identity. And so I 
understood what Haig Patigian had 


meant when he spoke of “A fine Califor- 
nian type,” or again of “The Beauty of the 
West’’—and I understood the spirit and 
atmosphere which offered such a chal- 
lenge of humanity, of kindliness, of humor, 
and of controlled strength in the Lincoln 
and the Pershing. 

I understood that sculpture is more 
than skin deep. 

I understood the “why” of the Cali- 
fornian type of beauty—the new type 
which is abroad in the earth. 

And as I walked to the car, I wondered 
if the little Aegean was bluer than the 
Golden Gate and the open Pacific beyond 
it, if the Acropolis once looked a little 
like Tamalpais on the far shore, if the 
Argonaut did not ride as proudly as the 
white coastwise liner steaming to her dock. 

And finally, I wondered if the ingre- 
dients of the Golden Age of Greece would 
not be the ingredients of the Golden Age 
of the West. 

And I wondered when. 
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“You Must Have Spent 


Years on Shorthand” 
“No; I Learned it in 6 WEEKS!” 


IER employer laughed aloud. “Six weeks! 

You're joking, Miss Baker. No one could 
learn shorthand in six weeks. You have been 
with us about a month and you are by far the 
most competent secretary I ever had. Surely 
you don’t expect me to believe that you gained 
your present speed and accuracy in only six 
weeks! Why—a great many of our stenog- 
raphers have studied shorthand for ten months 
or a year or more and still they make a great 
many errors. 

“That isn’t their fault, Mr. Chapman. Old- 
fashioned shorthand requires months of hard 
study and practice, and even when it is mas- 
tered it is difficult to read. But Speedwriting 
is very easy. I—” 

“Speedwriting? What’s that?” 

For answer the girl handed the big business man her 
notebook. 

“Why, this is remarkable, Miss Baker. 
A, B; C's!” 

“Yes, surely. That’s how I learned it so quickly. Any 
one can learn Speedwriting. There are only a few easy 
rules. There are no hooks or curves; every ‘character’ 
you use is a letter you already know—one that your hand 
needs no special training to make.”’ 


It’s in simple 


“Well, that’s the most remarkable thing I ever heard of. 
I could use that myself at board meetings and a dozen 
other places. You can write it rapidly, too!”’ 

“One boy I know who studied Speedwriting in his own 
home, took court testimony at the rate of 106 words a min- 
ute after only r5 hours of study.”’ 

“Miss Baker, where can I get some literature on Speed- 
writing? I really believe I’ll take it up myself!” 

Two months later Mr. Chapman and all his stenog 
raphers were Speedwriters! 
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third the time needed to master any other system; is 
more accurate, and can be written with amazing rapidity. 

Mail the coupon tonight. It will bring you an illus- 
trated book full of examples and stories of successful 
Speedwriters all over the world. No matter what your 
need for shorthand may be—you can fill that need better 
with Speedwriting. 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Inc. 
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BRIEF ENGLISH SysTEMS, INC., 200 Madison Ave., Dept. 
10077, New York City. 

I do want to know more about Speedwriting. You may 
send me the free book without obligation on my part. 
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satisfactorily used, although it allows for 
no choice in color. Then, too, there are 
the painted and enameled kinds of furni- 
ture for selection. 

The quantity of furniture will properly 
be governed by the size of the porch and 
should not be so great that it gives a clut- 
tered effect. 

To make it the link or meeting point 
between house and garden the porch 
should have flowers and greenery. Here 
will one find a good excuse for indulging a 
desire for growing rare plants in pots and 
for hanging-baskets of ferns. 

Protecting the porch against undue 
breeziness and too-glaring sunlight may 
be accomplished in various ways. Hang- 
ing baskets in themselves help. Vines 
trained to form a screen about it serve the 
purpose in a charming manner. How- 
ever, they should not be allowed to render 
the porch dark or gloomy. It is best to 


The West at Washington 


(Continued from page 51) 


Corps recommended enlistment in the 
Army. The Signal Corps was full but 
that little obstacle did not prevail against 
a card from Senator Booth to the Secre- 
tary of War. In due time the examina- 
tions were taken and Barnes had finished 
his course in the Signal Corps preparatory 
school at Fort Myer. 

He was looking for adventure and 
received his very promptly. Scarcely a 
month out of Washington, he found him- 
self missing a stagecoach massacre by the 
Apaches in Arizona by a slender margin of 
two hours. With hair intact but erect he 
reached his assignment at Fort Apache. 
It was in the midst of the last Apache War; 
Geronimo was on the warpath and General 
Crook was following fast. 

One of the officers at Fort Apache was 
Lieutenant Adolphus Washington Gree- 
ley, later to win fame as an Arctic explorer. 
In the same detachment with Barnes at 
one time was a young contract surgeon 
fresh from Massachusetts, named Leonard 
Wood, afterwards to be Colonel of Rough- 
riders, Major- General in the Army, and 
proconsul in Cuba and the Philippines. 

In the course of this bitter war of am- 
buscade and foray, Fort Apache was so 
long cut off from the outside world that 
it became necessary to send messengers 
for relief. The commanding officer called 
for volunteers and young Will Barnes, in 
the impetuosity of youth, volunteered and 
then stood aghast when he found he was 
the only one. But there was no going 
back; his pride would not let him recall 
his offer. A civilian scout named Owens 
was detailed to make the same attempt, 
the men being entrusted with duplicate 
dispatches. Owens was not familiar with 
the territory immediately around Fort 
Apache and, therefore, asked Barnes, who 
was familiar with it, to let him follow the 
regular trail while Barnes took through 
the timber over the mountains behind the 
fort. On such choices do life and death 
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Porches for Outdoor Living 


(Continued from page 53) 




























limit them to one end with a somewhat! 
open screening for a tempered admission 
of light and air. Suitably located shrub- 
bery or a tree will also provide protection 
and awnings may be used, either of the 
drop or frame- supported kind. Awnings: 
not only give delightful protection but 
a very attractive atmosphere, especially if 
of the moderately bright-striped type. 

Porches are more or less open to rains 
and their floors require scrubbing. It is 
therefore preferable that they be floored 
with some lasting material like cement,, 
tile or brick. 

Porches, to be truly enticing outdoo; 
living-rooms, need color. Flowers willi 
help, but brightly patterned cushions 
for the seats, together with the floor cover- 
ing and striped awnings, will give every 
opportunity for the development of a 
color scheme. 

CuarLes ALMA Byers. 


ever hang. Barnes went through the 
Apache cordon without ever seeing a 
brave. Within an hour, Owens was dead 
and scalped. For this performance, against 
a background of months and years of In- 
dian fighting, Sergt. Barnes won the Con- 
gressional medal of honor. 

His enlistment expired, he took a herd 
of longhorns, that he had been acquiring 
in partnership with an officer, away from) 
the Apache country, north to the Coconino 
region where his herd was the first to 
graze—and that was only forty years ago. 


HE troubled years, packed with in- 

terest, sped by and one day camea 
buyer for the longhorns, chuck-wagon, and 
the whole cow outfit. It wasthen that Will 
Barnes wept as he saw his own youth and 
and an age depart together. But the new 
age brought in the Forest Service and the! 
National Forests, with their scores of mil- 
lions of acres of treeless land and their 
millions of grazing cattle and sheep. It: 
was just Barnes’ luck to be chosen by 
Gifford Pinchot for the job of looking 
after grazing control on the National 
Forests. Six months or so in Washington 
and the rest of the year in the plains and | 
mountains: that is the life Will Barnes 
lives now and, in its way, he admits, if is. 
quite as good as those brave days of old 
in Arizona. 

Known to every cattle and sheep owner | 
from the Sun River of Montana to the 
Rio Grande of Texas, Barnes also shines 
in quite a different field, having acquired, 
along with his Forest Service desk and 
clerical routine, a fine literary style and 
the art of telling the interesting things he 
knows so well that they lose nothing ii 
the telling. 

Soldier, scout, cowboy, forester, andl 
litterateur, Will Barnes mingles many 
interests and collects living monuments 
to a thousand memories as he rides the 
Southwest in his longhorn search. 
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Strange Pastures 


(Continued from page 11) 


hings over. So I leaves her be and don’t 
ry forcin’ no conversation on her. 

‘It was mighty near noon when we come 
ut last to the place I’d been headin’ for, 
d the sun was broilin’ hot, but she don’t 
mplain none. We'd been climbin’ 
etty steady the last mile or two up 
through a draw, and all of a sudden we 
e out on a meadow that was just bil- 
in’ with blue lupine and red paint- 
rush and grass as high as your knees. 
Away down below there’s a lake gleamin’ 
up at us through the green of pines and 
yens,-and off to the west towers the 
etons, white against the sky. 

‘Mrs. Parmenter just set there two- 
iree minutes, not sayin’ a word, but | 
see there’s tears in her eyes. 

_ “How’d this place do to eat our lunch, 
ma’am?” I asks after a spell. 

“Oh, Sam,” she says, “I’d no idea there 
was anything so lovely and so peaceful in 
the whole world.” 

Well, I unsaddles the horses, slips their 
bits and turns ’em loose to graze. 

_ *“Aren’t you afraid to leave them like 
that?” asks Mrs. Parmenter as we're a 
walkin’ stiff-legged down toward the lake. 

“They know a good thing when they 
see it,” I says, “and they’re as hungry as 
we be. Maybe you aint noticed ma’am, 
that western horses is always left loose. 
It’s mighty seldom they run off on ye. 
That buckskin of mine would wait there 
for me till snow flies, and your Rosemary’s 
got a good honest look to her. Horses 
‘stays together mostly anyhow.” 
fe Ricks a flat rock under the trees to set 
out the lunch. 

“Mercy! Did they expect us to eat all 
that?” asks Mrs. Parmenter, but I notices 
she manages her full share, and there aint 

so much as a smell when we finishes. 

They’s a sizable raft drawed up to 
shore there, that a campin’ party had 

made the summer before. I rigs up a kind 

of a seat on it for the lady, poles it out a 
iece, and we gets to work. They was 
h there—plenty of ’em, but they must 
of been fed up good, because they just 
kept a nibblin’ the bait, real delicate. 


“aH, if I could only hook one of 








; them!” says Mrs. Parmenter over an M aS 4 og 

and over, and goes at it again, most RAL) Ze SY : > ; 

holdin’ her breath, she’s that excited. 2 ) J! ee < The Hindu S Holy City 

Aint it a caution how time rambles pee) eet? oe 

“away from you when you’re fishin’? First = if: : BENARES— on the river Ganges, the 
ee I knowed a poor is a drawin eh * Pat eee Sat S Pe 

i ong across the lake. i - ve been founded about rc 
“Well, I reckon you’ll have to wait till pa) o ‘ “oe This great, impressive city of early 


next trip, Mrs. Parmenter,” I says then. Buddhistic worship will be visited 
“We've got to be pullin’ freight for home.” during our 


It give me a kind of a gone feelin’ when ms : | WO RLD CRUISE 


NT 


we come up on the bench where we'd left 

the horses, and see that the buckskin is a SUPREME 

Y monopolizin’ the scenery. 7 ; on the specially chartered Cunarder 
| Why, where’s Rosemary?” asks Mrs. FRANCONIA 

Parmenter, lookin round puzzled. From New York Jan. 7 to May 31, 1928 

I reckon she’s just playin’ hide and 

seek behind some of them clumps of trees,” The most remarkable organized world 
I says, more offhand than I feels. But voyage ever undertaken. Send for our 

‘when I gets the saddle on the buckskin unique Map and the Story of the Cruise. 

and takes a swing round the meadow, the 

only sign I finds of Rosemary is a trail THOS. COOK & SON 

‘leadin’ off through the tall grassin jest the | veh et ee peers wna 
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Milestones in National Service 





An Advertisement cf - 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Compan 


THERE are twenty-five Bell 
companies but only one Bell 
System—and one Bell aim 
and ideal, stated by President 
Walter S. Gifford as: 

“A telephone service for this 
nation, so far as humanly possible 
free from imperfections, errors or 
delays, and enabling anyone any- 
where at any time to pick upa 
telephone and talk to anyone 
else anywhere else in this country, 
clearly, quickly and at a reason- 
able cost.” 

The year 1926 brought the 
service of the Bell Telephone 
System measurably nearer that 
goal. Seven hundred and eighty- 
one thousand telephones were 
added to the System—bringing 
the total number interconnected 
in and with the Bell to more than 
seventeen and a half million. 








The number of applica- 
tions waiting for service, 
including those in new and 
outlying sections, was reduced 
fifty per cent. 

A third transcontinental tele- 
phone line was completed to the 
Pacific coast. 

The largest number of miles of 
toll wire for one year was added to 
the System—more than 664,000 
miles, 

The average length of time for 
completing toll calls throughout 
the System was lowered by thirty- 
five seconds. 

A seven per cent improvement 
over the previous year was made 
in the quality of voice transmis- 
sion in toll calls. An adjustment 
was made in long distance rates 
amounting to areduction of about 
$3,000,000 annually. 
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I rides back in fear and trembling. 

“I’m afraid there’s no use dodgin’ 
ma’am,” I says, “it looks like this Ro 
mary was a givin’ us something special 
remember her by.” 

Mrs. Parmenter couldn’t of done noth=, 
ing that would of surprised me more thar 
the way she took the layout. 

“Western horses do run off sometimes,} 
then?” she says, and her eyes twinkl 

“Now and then one will,” I admitsy 
“mostly mares; they’ll go back to the 
place where they had their last colt.” 

“Well, we can’t blame them for the 
mother instinct,” says Mrs. Parmente e 
cool as you please. ‘“‘How far do you sup- 
pose she’s gone?” 

“We may come on her in fifteen min=| 
utes,” I says, “and we may not set eyes’ 
on her again tonight. I’ll never forgive | 
myself ma’am, for not keeping a closer 
watch on her.” 

“I suppose the idea is to go after her 
the best we can,’”’ says Mrs. Parmenter. 
“How do we manage with one horse?” | 

“You rides the buckskin,” I tells her, 
“and I hikes alongside, totin’ the extra 
saddle. It aint speedy, but they’s advan-| 
tages in keepin’ together. The worst we 
can look for is a night in the open, which 
is uncomfortable without beddin’, but 
noways dangerous this time o’ year. And | 
we may meet up with somebody.” 

So we starts off follerin’ Rosemary’ 
trail—sometimes loosin’ it over the rocks, 
and pickin’ it up again where the ground’s 
soft. Appears like on the level she’d hi 
out a pretty brisk clip. 


HE sun was gettin’ mighty low | 
when we come on the place where | 
Rosemary’s tracks is all mixed up with the | 
fresh hoofprints of a couple of horses | 
headin’ in. They’d turned off along a | 
stream-bed that looks like it led down | 
another draw towards the lake. 
“Well, there’s a chance for company 
tonight anyway,” I says. ‘“Somebody’s | 
went in here not so long ago. You may | 
even get your fish yet this trip ma’am, 
and what is more comfortin’ still is the 
prospect of a handout.” 

“I was wondering what we did for food | 
in a case like this,” says Mrs. Parmenter, 
and kind of giggles. “It doesn’t seem 
possible, but I’m beginning to feel hollow 
to my toes.” 

The hills was purplin’ with dusk when 
at last we hit the lake again. And that | 
campfire a shinin’ out through the trees | 
sure looked as welcome as the flowers in 
spring. It didn’t surprise me none neither, 
to find it was Jim Caxton from the Lone | 
Triangle. He had the name of goin? off 
that way by himself with a pack horse 
and grub for a couple of days fishin’. 

He don’t receive us none too cordial 
though, when he gets his eye on Mrs. 
Parmenter—him not bein’ dolled up for 
ladies company, and havin’ looked kind of 
hostile at the female sect since Miss Sonia 
married the boss instead of him. 

But Jim Caxton would of looked right 
handsome and interestin’ in gunny sack- | 
ing, and I always liked to hear him laugh. | 
He done so now when I informs him how 
come we're a trespassin’ on his hospitality. 

“Well, that’s sure one on an old timer 
like you, Sam,” he says. “Is there any 
chance that this Rosemary is the brown | 
mare Alec bought off me this spring?” 

“Shouldn’t wonder a mite,” I says. 
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He laughs some more then. “You'll 


probably find her in the morning, visitin’ 
with her colt down at the Lone Triangle,”’ 
he says. 

He’d caught a right good mess of trout 
already, and I turns in and fries ’em up 
for the party, while Jim makes himself 
acquainted with Mrs. Parmenter. She 
sure has a takin’ way with her, that 
woman, and by the time we get outside of 
them fish and a pot of coffee, Jim’s warmed 
up considerable. 

“Looks like I’m going to spend a sight 
pleasanter evening than what I’d figured 
on,” he says. ‘‘Now Sam, while you’re a 
washin’ up, I’m aiming to show Mrs. Par- 
menter how us wild westerners makes a 
bed they can’t beat at the Waldorf- 
Astoria.” 

When I gets things squared around, I 
saunters off for fuel for the night and 
builds up a roarin’ camp fire. By that 
time Mrs. Parmenter is a settin’ there on 
her bed of boughs, under the shelter of 
fir-branches Caxton’s fixed for her, as 

roud as a peacock. 

“What do you think of this, Sam?” 
she calls to me. 

“Why, I’ve a notion it would of took a 
prize in the Garden of Eden, ma’am,” I 
says. 


Le enough it was the glow from 
the fire kind of colors up her cheeks 
then, but thinks I watchin’ her, there aint 
near such a hard-finished look to her face 
as they was when I first see her. It beats 
all how gettin’ out close to nature will 
change some folks. That Mrs. Parmenter 
could of give me and Jim a right unpleas- 
ant time—but not her. She just snuggles 
down into the scenery we fixes for her as 
cozy as a month-old kitten. 

I don’t know how long her and Caxton 
visits that night with the flames from the 
fire paintin’ pictures on the black wall of 
the pines back of ’em, but they seems to 
be findin’ plenty to say when I drops off. 

It aint much more’n daylight when Mrs. 
Parmenter calls to me. ‘“‘Did you ever 
hear anything sound so nice as that, Sam,” 
she says, “the way the lake’s talking 
sleepy to the shore?” 

“T was layin’ here listenin’ to it myself 
ma’am,” I says. “Are you aimin’ to get 
up and try for a fish this morning?” 

“Sure, she is,’ says Caxton, throwin’ 
off his blanket with the beamingest smile 
lever see. ‘‘And she’s going to catch one, 
too. We’ve got to have a mess for break- 
fast.” 

They goes at it like a couple of kids— 
him fixin’ stepping stones so she can 
wash her face in the lake, and then carryin’ 
her out to the upstandin’ root of a big tree 
that’s stuck in the sand not far from shore. 

Between the two of ’em they hooked a 
dozen beauties in the next half hour, and 
Mrs. Parmenter was the tickledest thing 
you ever see. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t have missed it for 
worlds, Sam,” she says, holdin’ her plate 
up to the fryin’ pan for her third helping. 

“T’ve made up my mind to buy Rose- 
mary back and pension her off for her 
share in the business,” says Caxton, 
smilin’? at Mrs. Parmenter with a look 
that must of purty near burned. 

“What’s your suggestion Jim, as to the 
best way out of this here perdicament?”’ 
I asks when we finishes breakfast. If you 
was figgering on stayin’ here today, I 
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might leave Mrs. Parmenter with you, 
and ride down to the Lone Triangle for 
the brown mare.” 

“We'll all ride 


“No,” says Caxton. 
down. I want Mrs. Parmenter to see the 
ranch. We'll cache this stuff of mine— 
what the three of us can’t carry. You 
ought to be able to stick on that pack 
pony. And then J’ll run Mrs. Parmenter 
over to the Lazy Y in the car, so they 
won’t get too anxious about her, and you 
can take your time back with the horses.”’ 

So that’s the way it works out, seemin’ 
agreeable to all. 

The Lone Triangle is as purty a sight as 
you’d want to see, when you come on it 
from above. It lays there in a valley to 
itself with the hills risin’ on three sides of 
it, and the ranch buildings kind of tucked 
away under the cottonwoods along a bend 
in the river. Jim and Mrs. Parmenter had 
reined in their horses and was a settin’ 
there lookin’ down at it when I come up 
with them. 

“The Lone Triangle,” she says, and 
them long-lashed eyes of hers has a dewy 
look to’em. “What a lovely name for it— 
shut away here so far from the rush of 
cities and men.” 


ce ES,” says Jim, his voice kind of 
husking up. “And I know just 
how lonely it’s going to be after today.” 

It’s late that night before I gets back 
to the Lazy Y, so I don’t see Mrs. Par- 
menter till the next morning, when I 
strolls over to her cabin to pay my re- 
spects and see whether there’s anything 
she wants of me. Looks like she’s holdin’ 
a regular reception—a good share of that 
season’s crop of dudes, Mr. Lambert 
among ’em, bein’ camped on her front 
steps findin’ out about her trip. 

“What do you think, Sam?” she says, 
“Odette has gone. Left yesterday after- 
noon—said she was so lonesome here, she 
couldn’t stand it another day. I’m afraid 
she just about passed out the night I was 
away.” 

“Well, that’s too bad ma’am,”’ I says. 
“However it may be all for the best. You 
can’t never tell but it might come in handy 
to know how to dress yourself.” 

“Yes, it might at that, Sam,” she says, 
smilin’ at me kind of confidential. 

It aint long before I notices her a strol- 
lin’ off towards the river with Mr. Lam- 
bert. He’s packing a blanket and a 
couple of pillows, and looks like she’s got 
a book. 

Well, thinks I to myself, if she’s been 
pinin’ for sympathy and soothin’ syrup, 
Lambert sure is equipped natural to furn- 
ish it, but judgin’ from what I see of her 
endurin’ our jaunt together, I’d say Mrs. 
Parmenter might relish something more 
stimulatin’. Be that as it may be, every 
time I catches sight of her for the next 
two-three days, he’s trailin’ her like the 
tail to a kite, and while she don’t appear 
to be overly cordial to him, still she aint 
doin’ nothing active in the discouragin’ 
line. 

Along towards the end of the week I 
hears they’s a fancy dress party brewin’. 
Mrs. Parmenter seems to be headin’ this 
up, and promisin’ costumes to all and 
sundry that hasn’t got the makin’s. I 
gets called on frequent to shift trunks, 
and Lambert is under foot constant. 

It turns out a gay and festive scene, as 
the society news puts 1t—everything from 


















bearskins to bath-towels bein’ in evidence 
Long about nine-thirty I happens to be 
coolin’ off outside, after attemptin’ a fox- 
trot with Mrs. Parmenter, when a ca 
drives in. ; 

“Hello Sam,” says Jim Caxton, climbin’ 
out, “I heard tell down to Cody that you 
was havin’ a party up here tonight, so I 
thought I’d drop around and shake a leg.” 

“The more the merrier,” I says, “but 
Mrs. Parmenter is runnin’ this, and she 
aint lettin’ anyone in, unless they’s 
fancy dress.” 

“Well, I'm a long sight fancier than 
what she saw me the other day,” he say: 

Mrs. Parmenter goes circlin’ past just 
then with the boss, but she drops him cold 
when she sees us in the doorway. 

“Why Mr. Caxton,” she says, “how nice 
of you to come over to our party! But 
you'll never do like that! Let’s see—how 
shall I fx you?” she looks him over medi- 
tative with her head to one side like a 
little bird. “Oh, I know the very thing. 
You shall be a gypsy prince. Just come 
with me!” and she grabs him by the arm. 
The last I see of ’em, they’re a runnin?’ 
hold of hands, up the path to her cabin. — 

“Well, that’s all night,” thinks I, “she’s 
rigged as a gypsy princess, and sure looks” 
like one.” 

The fun gets fast and furious after that. 
They’re callin’ for square dances, and old 
Bob gets out his fiddle. It’s. quite some- 
time before I begins to wonder why Cax- 
ton and Mrs. Parmenter aint come back. © 
Outside they was a full moon ridin’ high 
over the pines and it was most as light as 
day. All of a sudden it strikes me that 
the place where Caxton’s car was standin’ 
is empty. 

“Gone for a spin in the moonlight, like 
as not,” I says to myself. “Well, you 
can’t blame ’em none. That mob in there 
aint favorable for conversin’ private.” 

There’s considerable laughin’ and joshin’ 
about ’em before the ranch settles down 
for the rest of the night. Lambert looks 
like somebody has throwed a pail of cold 
water over him, and goes around hintin’ 
that a search party ought to be sent out 
in case of accident. When Mrs. Parmen- 
ter aint showed up yet at breakfast time, 
the whole place is buzzing. I can see the 
boss is sort of worried. 

“I suppose we'd have heard before this, 
if they’d drove over a cliff and broke their 
fool necks,” he says to me. : 

“T’ve a notion it’s a different brand of 
news we'll be gettin’ before long,” I tells 
him. 


E showed me the letter when it 
come. One of the boys from the 
Lone Triangle brung it. 

“Dear Alec,” it said, “I hope my sudden 
departure didn’t cause you any anxiety, 
and that you will wish me happiness— 
the real happiness I’ve been missing all 
these years. Jim will send over for the 
trunks in a day or two, though I seem to 
have everything I need ina suit-case. Do 
bring Sonia to see me when you can. 
Gratefully yours, Claire Caxton.” 

The boss just set there, like he’s sort of 
stunned. 

“Well, do you think it'll take this 
time?” I asks him. 

“T wouldn’t want to bet any money on 
it,” he says. ‘‘I remember Claire used to 
say she thought it would be too lonesome 

(Continued on page 83) 
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OON the campfire will be crack t 
ling; and the bacon si ling; and 
the coffee bubbling... and the 
mouths watering. And there'll be 


Carnation Milk to cream the coffee. 
And—‘‘Say, isn’t this great!” 

Rich, wholesome milk which travels 
anywhere without spilling or spoiling 
of course you take Carnation on out 
ings and camping trips. But home is 
where you will really discover this 
milk; its convenience, its economy, 
arg and, above all, the fact that it excels 
bottled milk for cooking, improving 
all sorts of dishes in smoothness and 

texture, in richness and flavor. 
Carnation is just pure, full-cream 
milk, made doubly rich by evaporating 
part of the natural water; unsweet- 
ened, with nothing added; and “homog- 
enized” to give every drop its double 
share of cream...You can’t help liking 


Carnation Milk 


“From Contented Cows” 





© 1927. Carnation Milk Products Co. 


Sunset’s Home Design Contest 
The Judges Give Their 


Reasons for Selecting the 


Prize-Winning Plans 
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(First Prize 
Student Classification 


Epcar VREELAND 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


N judging an architectural competi- 
tion a jury must be governed by the 
conditions of the program. Besides 
number of rooms, lot size, maxi- 
mum floor area, the SUNSET pro- 
gram called for south exposure and the 
qualities of‘ ‘charm, comfort, convenience.” 
Bearing these terms in mind, it was not 
dificult for the jury to come to a unani- 
mous conclusion on the first prize plan. 
Its author imagined a home which com- 
bined the esthetic and the practical; 
privacy for family life, so that living rooms 
open to sheltered garden; accessibility of 
service quarters to all parts of the house; 
sunshine, circulation of air to every room. 


(he arrangement and proportions of 
rooms, their inter-relations, the dis- 


position of openings and accessories—all 
promise the required points of charm, 
comfort, convenience. 

The second prize plan contains many 
of the same good points as the first, but 
lacks the element of privacy and has less 
possibilities for attractive and original 
architectural treatment. However, it 
takes exceptional advantage of the ex- 
posure, and gives opportunity for a pleas- 
ant garden outlook from the living room. 
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In the third prize plan the living room 
opens also on a garden space, but the 
house is not quite so compact and con- 
venient; its arrangement is the most 
economical but not so pleasing. 

The plan awarded honorable mention 
showed evidence of such original thought 
that it interested the jury greatly. That 
it was obviously suited to but a limited 
type of family life, prevented a higher 
award; however, it is evident that an ex- 
tremely art,stic studio living room would 
result, with necessarily informal and in- 
timate living conditions. 

The student designs were in general 
much better examples of draftsmanship, 
but not so origineé il in arrangement nor so 
well adapted to living conditions. The 
first prize in this group was given to 
another “L” shaped plan which gave the 
living quarters good light and garden out- 
look, and with a few easily mz ide ch: inges 
would be quite convenient. One of the 
very few two-story schemes was given 
second prize, w hich gave all rooms win- 
dows on two sides; several changes would 
be desirable here, too, to improve “‘circu- 
lation” and outside appearance. The 
third prize has a pleasant relationship 
MAG 
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ENGLISH COTTAGE 


Cc Fi rst Priz 30 
Adult Classification 


Marcaret W. DOERFLER 
Silverton, Oregon 


between living and dining rooms, a stereo- 
typed bedroom wing too far removed from 
kitchen and entrance. An honorable men- 
tion was given to a plan making a special 
feature of court or patio for living room, 
hardly necessary for a problem of this 
nature, but which might be made into 
the next best thing to a real garden; all 
rooms received ample light and ventila- 
tion. For a lot with unsightly surround- 
ings this would be a good plan. 

Many of the plans not receiving awards 
had special interesting features, showing 
that the contest occasioned a great deal 
of study and performed a useful function. 


(Signed) THE JUDGES. 


WarREN PERRY, architect, and Associate 
Professor of Architecture, University 
of California. 

Harris ALLEN, architect, and editor of 
the Pacific Coast Architect. 


James Mircuett, member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. 
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The Other 


Student Classification 


Second Prize 
Epwarp WALMSLEY 
Spokane, Washington 
Third Prize 
GorpDoNn VENSEL 
Spokane, Washington 
Honorable Mention 


Curtis W. BELL 
Redlands, California 





Prize Winners 


TULLE 





Adult Classification 


Second Prize 
RusseE.u B. ScRANTON 
Porterville, California 
Third Prize 
Evan M. HE rp 
Alameda, California 
Honorable Mention 


ZELMA M. PENRY 
San Francisco, California 


Mexico’s West Coast 


(Continued from page 24) 


creased from three carloads to seven 
hundred carloads. String beans, cucum- 
bers, honeydew melons, lettuce, chili pep- 
pers, they are all streaming north across 
the border in ever increasing volume every 
winter. 

At Cajeme in the valley of the Rio 
Yaqui that energetic builder, ex-President 
Alvaro Obregon, has a little irrigated farm 
of eleven thousand acres on which he 
grows almost every product of the temper- 
ate and tropical zones, including a high 
quality of rice and the valuable hennequin 
which supplies the sisal fibre that used to 
be a Yucatan monopoly. 

Since the coming of the steel rail pro- 
duction and population have increased 
constantly, yet only a beginning has been 
made. Only a small fraction of the five 
million irrigable acres in Sonora, Sinaloa 
and Nayarit is now under cultivation. Be- 
fore they are fully watered and developed, 
hundreds of millions must be invested in 
storage and diversion works in the moun- 
tains, great canal systems must be built in 
the coastal plain and scores of hydroelec- 
tric power plants must be constructed to 
supply current for pumping and for the 
development and exploitation of the great 
mineral resources of this territory. 

In the northern portion of Sonora and 
Baja California there is no rainfall worth 
measuring; at Guaymas the annual rain- 

fall has risen to five inches; at Culiacan in 
Sinaloa it has climbed to twenty-five 
inches; Mazatlan boasts of forty inches, 
nearly all of it falling in the rainy season 
lasting from June to November, and in 
tropical Tepic it is sixty inches. The long 
bony finger of the peninsula of lower Cali- 
fornia is practically devoid of moisture ex- 
cept where its knuckles rise high enough 
into the air to condense some of the vapor 
drifting in from the Pacific. The aridity 
of the northern portion limits the possible 
development to the deltas of the rivers, 
though eventually hydro-electric power 
and pumps may become a most important 


factor in bringing under irrigation far 
larger areas than those that can be sup- 
plied with gravity water from the stream 
flow. 

Until the completion of the final one 
hundred-mile link from the coast across 
the Sierra Madre to a connection with the 
National Railways, the West Coast states 
were farther from the Mexican capital, 
Mexico City, than San Francisco or New 
Orleans. Except by pack train, they could 
not be reached unless the traveler went by 
sea or entered the United States in order 
to start south again from Nogales. As a 
result these three states became economi- 
cally a part of the Pacific Coast of the 
United States. The bulk of their produc- 
tion was financed and handled by Pacific 
Coast firms, transported and sold in the 
United States through Pacific Coast enter- 
prise. 


NS will the completion of the 
through line to Mexico City dis- 
turb this condition. On the contrary, by 
bringing the political capital of Mexico 
closer to the commercial centers of the 
Far West, it will bind the Mexican West 
Coast states with even closer ties to 
their northern neighbors. 

The final railroad link, the hundred 
miles across the Sierra Madre and espe- 
cially that portion running through the 
barrancas, the incredibly broken, precipi- 
tous, rough lava ridges of Nayarit, pre- 
sented construction difficulties which 
made it one of the most expensive pieces 
of railroad on the continent. In places 
the lava rock was so sharp, supplied with 
cutting edges so keen that the workmen 
would see the stoutest shoes disintegrate 
in half a day and planks had to be laid 
down to enable them to remove the broken 
material from the right-of-way. On one 
section of only sixteen miles twenty-six 
tunnels had to be built, two of them more 
than half a mile long, and these had to be 
supplemented with twelve viaducts. One 
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he END 
of a perfect day 


A good car, 
good roads, and— 
a good hotel. 


After miles and miles of driving, the 
weary motorist craves appetizing food 
and sound sleep in attractive surround- 
ings. Make your summer tour a suc- 
cession of perfect days by including 
any of the following stop-overs in your 
itinerary. Each of these fine hotels 
specializes in hospitable service to the 
motorist at moderate rates. 


/ check 

















oO The ROOSEVELT New York City 
(1 The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Philadelphia 
[] The OLYMPIC Seattle, Wash. 
[) The BANCROFT Worcester, Mass 
-] The ROBERT TREAT Newark, N. J. 
[J] The ALEXANDER HAMILTON st 
[J The STACY-TRENT Trenton, N. J. 
oO The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa. 
(1 The TEN EYCK Albany, N. Y. 
[] The UTICA Utica, N. Y. 
oO The ONONDAGA Syracuse, N. Y. 
[] The ROCHESTER Rochester, N. Y. 
1] The SENECA 

[J The NIAGARA Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
(] The LAWRENCE Erie, Pa. 
(J The PORTAGE Akron, Ohio 
( ‘The DURANT Flint, Michigan 
(J ‘The PRESIDENT Kansas City, Mo. 

IN CANADA 
[]) The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal 
[] KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 
(J ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilton 
oO The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 
(J The PRINCE EDWARD Windsor 
(J TheADMIRAL BEATTY St. John, N. B. 
ae oe 
YO 
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UNITED HoTELs 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices 
25 West 45th St., N. Y. 
A filiated AMERICAN HOTELS CORP. 


A filiated Abroad: Important Hotels of U. N. 1. T. I. 
Hotel System and Other Select Hotels; and, in 
the Orient, with the Japan Hotel Association, 
Tokio, Japan. United Travel and Hotel 
Bureau: European Headquarters—Paris, 

6 Rue Caumartin; London, 7 St. James's 
Street, S. W.1- 






































Coronado 
Beach 


California 


Weather ideal for sports 
on land, bay and ocean, 
and cool enough each 
night to enjoy the feel 
of blankets. 


DANCING 


Every night except Sun- 
day, concerts, moving 
pictures and other in- 
door entertainment 
attractions. 


SUMMER RATES 
American Plan 


ow 


Our San Francisco Agent 


L. E. Car ite, 
at 


2 PINE STREET 


will arrange reservations. 


ow 


Mel 8. Wright, Manager 





HOTEL del CORONADO: 





CAMERA CRAFT 


For Picture Lovers 
20 Cents per Copy $2.00 per Year 


Or sand $3.75 for a year of both Camera Craft 
and Sunset Magazine. Address CAMERA CRAFT. 
703 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 








Clark’s Famous Cruises 
By Cunarp-ANcror new oil burners; rates 
include hotels, guides, drives, fees 

65 days, $600 to $1700 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 
ss **Transylvania’”’ sailing Jan. 25 
24th cruise, including Madeira, Lisbon, 
(Madrid) Spain, (Granada) Algiers, Tunis, 
Carthage, Athens, Constantinople, 15 days 
Palestine and Egypt, the Riviera, Havre, 
(Paris) Europe stop-over. 

8th World Cruise (Westward) 
Jan. 16; 125 days, $1250 to $3000. 

FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
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of these, a bearcat of a bridge 240 feet 
high and 860 feet long, cost $300,000 to 
build. 

The job is done, trains are running. But 
the real work is just beginning. Years and 
millions will be required for the develop- 
ment of the mineral, agricultural and 
power resources of the West Coast; the 
creation of winter resorts at Mazatlan, 
Hermosillo, Guaymas and other points 


Speaking 


(Continued from page 6) 


not always the case. There may, for in- 
stance, be enough really excellent story 
material in the book to carry the excess 
weight. Or there may on the other hand 
be a certain unconscious and communi- 
cable charm in the author’s own delight in 
his or her chosen setting, which, coupled 
with a reasonable degree of dramatic 
quality, may even make such a book a 
moderate success. And occasionally a 
first novel—a first novel in which back- 
ground plays an important part—com- 
bines both of these characteristics and suc- 
ceeds in marked fashion. 


T is this last class into which Armine 

von Tempskt’s “Hula”’ (Stokes) falls. 
The book is a good deal too long—but you 
do go onreading it tothe end. Thestory is 
overcrowded with “color”, with “‘atmos- 
phere’’, even with unnecessary character 
“bits’’—yet you find all these things quite 
as acceptable as the story itself. The book 
soaks you so completely in Hawaii that 
you ought to get good and properly tired 
of it—but you don’t. Which is probably 
why it’s in its fifth printing now. 

As for the narrative itself, it revolves 
about the fortunes of the petered-out 
Calhoun family. Hula is the youngest, a 
beautiful creature, not much more than a 
child, and it is her frank love for an older 
man which makes the story. Hula, in 
fact, contributes more than anyone else 
to the making of the entire book. Miss 
von Tempski has done an excellent piece 
of work in her characterization of this 
romantic, wilful, tempestuous child; she 
has added a very real, very vivid portrait 
to the gallery of fiction heroines. 

Altogether, “Hula” is a readable, pleas- 
ant story. The author’s fondness for her 
island country and her ability to com- 
municate that fondness to her readers, 
her undeniable success in creating a 
unique figure in the extraordinary girl 
who holds the center of the stage—these 
things combine to lift “Hula” several 
notches above the average first novel. 
And the fact that Miss von Tempsk1 is a 
bit fond of riding close to the edge of senti- 
mentality, (once, indeed, she falls com- 
pletely over for a stickily wicked moment 
and saves herself only by a mighty scram- 
ble back to the firm ground of virtue) need 
not be taken too seriously. Lack of re- 
straint is, after all, her chief fault and re- 
straint is not precisely a common quality 
in first novels anyhow. 
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will require both capital and intelligen 

effort. Most of all the job requires mutual 
understanding, respect and tolerance b 
tween the two races. Such understanding 
and tolerance have always been marked 
on the West Coast. In fact, if conditions: 
on the West Coast were typical of the 
neighborly relations prevailing throughss§ 
out the country, there would be no Mexis 

can problem 


of Books 


The Red Pavilion 


HE publishers get John Gunther’s 

“The Red Pavilion” (Harper’s) off 

to a good start by explaining carefully on 
the jacket that the book is not, as the 
“New Yorker” has it, “for the old lady 
from Dubuque.” Having planted thus 
slyly the suspicion that this first novel is 
the kind of thing the Watch and Ward 
Society is sniffing after—something, at 
any rate, not quite nice—they, (the pub- 
lishers still), doubtless expect to reap the 
reward of their acumen through watching 
the profits roll in. 
As a matter of fact, they’ll probably do 
well with the book, rather in spite of than 
because of any naughty cast inherent in it. 
Mr. Gunther does his worst when he’s 
trying to be shocking, his best when he— 
apparently—forgets himself in his Richard 
and his Shirley. In these two characters, ] 
a man and wife who can neither get along 4 
with each other nor without each other he 
has pitched upon two representatives of a 
fast growing group; in his development 
of the man and the woman and their 
wretched but by no means uncommon 
situation he has done a good enough job 
to make his book worth while in spite of — 
its superficial naughtinesses, its more than — 
occasional sophomoricities. 


R. GUNTHER’S setting is Chi- 

cago’s Bohemia, his characters — 

for the most part the young intellectuals 
of that twilight zone and the near- 
young and near-intellectual who dangle 
about its fringe. Naturally intellectual 
young people are sometimes bad—oh, 
quite bad—and of course they’re very 
very wise and very very wordly. In 
fact Mr. Gunther’s young people are so 
very wise and so very wordly and some- 
times so very bad, that the reader 
occasionally suspects them of posing— 
without, however, their creator, Mr. 
Gunther, knowing it. 
There, in a nutshell, is our chief diffi- 
culty with a book which is worth reading 
nevertheless for its major problem and the 
author’s working out of that problem. 
Mr. Gunther has set out to spoof his 
readers just a little, as all truly sophisti- 
cated novelists should do, be it under- 
stood. But his very spoofing is just a_ 
trifle naive. Mr. Gunther is not quite cer- 
tain that he will always be understood. 
Where he should have both feet firmly 
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Mosher—Come out of the Kitchen 


lanted on the ground of not caring two 
—hoots whether he’s understood or not, he 
is teetering most of the time on a pre- 
carious footing of doubt as to whether or 
ot his readers will be subscribers to the 
“New Yorker’—and too often he finds 
it necessary to wave his arms to keep his 
alance. The garment of actual sophisti- 
ation is both cut to fit and molded by 
earing. Mr. Gunther’s suit has been 
ell enough tailored, no doubt, but it has 
et to suffer its first sponge and press. 
Nevertheless, as we said before, “The 
Red Pavilion” is worth your reading. The 
author has gotten at a real theme and he 
has developed it with more than average 
erception. All that he needs is a little 
a eer wearing of the new suit of smart- 
mess which he has chosen for his own; 
another novel or so and he’ll be accus- 
-tomed both to the pattern and the ft— 
familiar enough with his own elegance at 
least, so that he will stop hitching up his 
trousers at the knees every time he sits 
down! 


Strange Pastures 


(Continued from page So) 


for words in Wyoming, with nothing but 
the stars to look at nights.” 

But you can’t never tell how them 
things’ll work out. That was three sum- 
mers ago. Just last week I happened on 
Jim and his wife campin’ there at the lake 
where they first met up. 

“We've always planned to come in here 
again sometime,” says Jim, shakin’ me 
real feelin’ by the hand. ‘‘We was aimin’ 
to stay about a week this trip, if Claire 
can stand it.” 

“Don’t you feel to home in this country 
yet, ma’am?” I asks. 

“Oh yes,” she says, “I’m wild about it, 
but I keep thinking I ought to be down 
at the ranch with little Jim.” 

“Aw shucks!” I says. “‘You’re as bad 
as that brown mare Rosemary, Mrs. Cax- 
ton.” 


Drive Right In! 


(Continued from page 69) 


nestling your face in,” I told her. There 
was a scream and the garland of lovely 
red leaves was hastily thrown down. I 
gave the woman some soda and a basin of 
water, and | sincerely hope the soda-water 
wash she gave her face, neck and arms 
saved her the days, even weeks of torment 
she was probably in for. 

August and September are the auto- 
tourist months. Then hundreds of ma- 
chines from all parts of the U. S. and Can- 
ada pass the place. Many of them stop 
in. I don’t maintain an auto-camp; I 
have no baths, community kitchen or 
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No More Hot Summer Kitchens 


with a HOTPOINT Super-Automatic Electric Range 


IVES, Mothers! Learn about this 

MODERN way to cook. No longer 
need you stay at home near your cooking, 
to watch it and see that it is properly done. 
No more guessing at cooking temperatures. 
No more uncertainty about results. 

With a Hotpoint Super-Automatic Elec- 
tric Range you can go out for precious 
sunshine hours with the children, for golf, 
shopping, bridge or matinee. 

You can place a complete meal in the 
oven — roast, potatoes, vegetables en casse- 
role and a dessert for instance. Merely set 
the Automatic Temperature Control for 
the exact heat to be maintained during the 
cooking. Then set the Automatic Timer for 
the time the cooking should start and the 
time it should stop. And leave for all day if 
you like. When you return at dinner time, 
open the oven. You'll find the dinner ready 
to serve, hot and more deliciously cooked 
than if you had constantly watched it, the 
old-fashioned, tied-to-the-kitchen way. 

Electrical cookery is MODERN. It is 
cooler, cleaner, more convenient, saves 
time. Hundreds of thousands of women in 
all parts of the country are now cooking 
electrically —more on Hotpoint ranges than 
any other make. 

Buy no range until you have seen the 
wonderful new Hotpoint Electric Ranges. 

Hotpoint Electric Ranges aresold by thou- 
sands of Electric Light Companies in various 
parts of the country, practically all of them 
giving special, low cooking costs. As soon 
as all electric companies can take care of 
the demand, this great new convenience will 
be made available everywhere. Ask your 
local lighting company if they can supply 
electric range service in your neighborhood; 
or write us for complete literature and in- 
formation on Hotpoint electric cookery. 


“‘There’s a Hotpoint Electric Range for 
every purse and purpose”’ 





Enjoy Cool Summer Cooking 


Prepare cool Summer breakfasts and lunch- 
eons right at the table with the aid of a 
Hotpoint Percolator and Triplex Grill. The 
Hotpoint Triplex Grill will broil bacon or 
chops, fry, boil, poach eggs and make beau- 
tifully browned toast — any three operations 
at once. You can cream chicken, chipped 
beef or some other light delicacy for Junch- 
eon. And the Hotpoint percolator assures 
you a new coffee delight. All without taking 
a step from the table. 


See your nearest Hotpoint dealer today. 
Start these easy, cool Summer breakfasts and 
luncheons tomorrow. 


(The Triplex Grill is $13.50; others from 
$4.00 up. Percolators from $9.00 up.) 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., 
Inc. 

World’s largest manufacturer of electric ranges 
and household electric heating abbliances 
155 New Montgomery Street, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Factories: Chicago, IIl., and Ontario, Calif. 

Branches and Factory Service Stations 
in principal cities 


(In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., 
Ltd., Toronto.) 
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anorama. of 
Southern Californias 
finest scenery 


THE WORLD FAMOUS 


MOUNTAIN 
TROLLEY TRIP 
to 


MT. LOWE TAVERN 


AND COTTAGES 


Fie year ‘round resort 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RY. 


ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS 
O. A. SMITH= PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
LOS ANGELES 


REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
San Franolseo, Monadnock Bldg. Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 
Seattle, L, O. Smith Bidg. Philadelphia, Drexel Building 
Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 
New York, Equitable Life Bldg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bldg. 
St. Louls, 1300 N. Broadway Baffalo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bldg. 


LIST OSE 





FAMOUS 
FOR FOOD 
The Hotel Van Nuys has 


maintained its reputation 
as a rendezvous for epi- 
cures for over a quarter of 


a century. 


Faultless in cuisine, 
service and appointments. 
MODERATE RATES 


Write for illustrated folder 


HOTEL 


VAN NUYS 


~~; LOS ANGELES 
S—fourth at Main 
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cabins. Mine is a picnic park. But when 
clean respectable people drive in and want 
to pitch their tents a night or two, I am 
glad to have them. My campers are usu- 
ally people touring the country who prefer 
camping in some quiet place like mine to 
putting up in the crowded auto-camps. 

I have had touring parties that carried 
little more than their blankets and a frying 
pan; and I have had tourists that traveled 
de luxe, their cars being fitted up with 
every camping comfort and convenience 
possible. 


RETIRED dentist from San 

Mateo drives in once in a while 
to camp overnight. He built the body of 
his camp coach himself. The top can be 
raised; one side opens out; the doors and 
windows are screened. It contains an 
ice-box, water tank, pantry, stove, a 
wonderful bed, electric lights, is equipped 
with a radio, and has a platform in front 
for the dog. 

Two summers past a veritable bungalow 
on wheels rolled into the park. There 
were five in the party, and they were six 
weeks out of Boston. Their “car” was as 
large as any auto stage I have ever seen on 
any California highway. The vehicle con- 
tained three rooms—a driver’s compart- 
ment in front, a middle room with dining 
table and chairs, and an observation par- 
lor in the rear. The seats were cleverly 
designed to be made up into berths at will. 
In the observation parlor were book 
shelves, a typewriter on a table, and a 
morris-chair. Beneath the car was a re- 
frigerator. On top was stored baggage. 

I have been told that the auto stages 
plying between San Francisco and Santa 
Cruz cost ten thousand dollars each; and 
basing my estimate upon that figure I am 
sure this auto-pullman from Boston must 
have cost at least $25,000 to build and 
equip. Its gas consumption must have 
been enormous. But that party of Bos- 
tonians was seeing California and seeing 
it right. 

So it goes. Running a place of this kind 
1s fun—and it’s work. And of course it is 
profitable to a certain extent. Beyond 
everything else, it’s a splendid way to get 
acquainted with your fellow humans. 
I’ve found people, in the main, stimulating 
and interesting—grown-ups and children 
alike. But there’s one thing; they do need 
disciplining. Rules and regulations are as 
much a part of a picnic-park as of a school. 
Each year I post a notice for the informa- 
tion of my patrons. Here is a copy of the 
one I posted this spring: 


NOTICE 


Please don’t throw your trash around. Put 
it in the cans provided for that purpose. I have 
to pick up everything you throw on the ground, 
and it looks like the devil while it is lying there. 
Help me keep the place clean for those that 
come after you. 

Make no fires anywhere except in the fire- 
places provided. 

All super-heavyweights please keep off the 
swing, likewise the see-saw. 

If you slip out of a hammock, fall from the 
swing, tumble off the tree platform, slide into 
the creek, or if a mosquito mauls you or a gnat 
nips you or a bee bites you, don’t blame me. 
I will not be responsible for any accident. 

If you like my place, come again. I'll try to 
make you happy. If you don’t like it here, look 
for the sign THIS WAY OUT. —Don. 
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Up near the Stars ee 
and the Moon / 
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—aloft in the sky-high Canadian 
Pacific Rockies, with its opulence of 
far-flung vistas, golf, warm sulphur 
plunge, trail riding, the Indian pow- 
wow and the newly reconstructed 
Banff Springs Hotel. Close by is 
Lake Louise with its close-up of 
scenic glory—perhaps the most per- 
fect gem of beauty in this world. . . 
or any other. 

Also there are Bungalow Camps, 
delightfully located and connected 
by 300 miles of pony trail and motor 
road. Rates only $5.50 a day in- 
cluding meals. See agent or 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


621 So. Grand, Los Angeles 

675 Market St., San Francisco 

also Portland, Tacoma, Seattle 
CHOICE 


Alaskan RAW FURS 


Old Ivory beads. Indian curios. 


Genuine Willow Root Fancy Baskets 
From the Lair of Quality. 


Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 
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PATENTS 





Patents. Write for free Guide Books, and 
“Record of Invention Blank" before disclosing in- 
ventions. Send model or sketch of your invention 
for our inspection and instructions Free. Terms 
reasonable. Victor J. Evans Co., Hobart Bldg., 
San Francisco. Main Offices 751 9th, Wash., D. C. 


Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and advice. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Ninth 
St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





HELP WANTED 


If you are a man worthy of the name and not 
afraid to work I'll bet you $50.00 you can’t work for 
us thirty days and earn less than $200.00. Think 
I'm bluffing? Then answer this ad and show me up. 
a for managers. Wonder Box sells on sight. 
The best selling proposition in America today. 
Write Tom Walker, Dept. 144, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for 
newspapers, Magazines. Experience unneces: . 
Details and copyright book FREE. Press Syndi- 
cate, 1255, St. Louis, Mo. 


Men wanting forest ranger job; $125-$200 
month, nice cabin. Hunt, trap and patrol. Write 
for list National forests. Rayson, Dept. B-26, 
Denver, Colo. 





LITERARY CRITIC 


Well-known author (recommended by editors) 
offers Criticism, Sales Service (Stories, Photoplays, 
Novels, etc.) to new and established writers. Also 
Collaborations. Laurence D’Orsay, P. O. 
2602-C, San Francisco. 





Box 





HOME FOR SALE 


“Rainbow Ridge,’’ charming country place 
in Los Gatos hills. Main bungalow, guest cottage, 
baths, servant’s cabin, double garage with ample 
storeroom, tank house hot and cold showers, brick 
driveways and walks. Beautiful shrubs, forty trees 
of assorted fruits. Ideal summer or all year home. 


Famous health building and giving climate. Excep- __ 


tionally good road. Address Howard Throckmorton, 
Los Gatos, Calif. 
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Check Chevrolet 

Delivered* Prices 
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ese- handling and 
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» \ available ©, 
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Offering the most amazing quality in Chevro- 
let history, today’s Chevrolet is the most popu- 


Th . 
ENN lar gear-shift car the world has ever known. 
$5 95. Quality in: design! Quality in construction! 
mn Quality in appearance and performance! Never 
The Touring 8525 before has a low-priced car possessed them to 
The Coupe .- 5625 such/an amazing degree— 
ute 4Door 3695 
Sedan «9 = a ‘ 
1 / Eee Spore” 3715 ~-because no) other low-priced: car combines 
_ Cabriolet -..- + * 
The Landau ~° $745 the progressiveness of Chevrolet and the diver- 
Landau. =" = $780 sified experience, the vast resources and match- 
Rae Oats oP less’ facilities of General Motors. 
1-Ton-Truck $495, 


Go with the crowds and study today’s Chevro- 
let. “Mark well the aristocratic beauty. of its 
lines—the’superbly executed details of its 


“bodies by. Fisher. 


Then go for‘a ride! Revel in the thrilling spurt 
“Step on the-gas.’’ De- 
le-ht:in the smooth operation—the swift sweep 
v. che passing, miles. Marvel at the way the car 
hugs the’road, the ease with which it obeys the 


~_ steering wht the: promptness’ with which it 


onds:to the brakes! 
15-quality exptessed in terms that every- 


~ ~«an-understand—and “millions are now 


enjoying. 
H uality obtainable at prices which re- 


flec.._. savings of tremendous production and 
We: ~. ea phasize the willingness to share these 


saviee> > oh the-public. 
‘ He ss u.xat. most. desired object. of\ American 
life todav: a car of amazing quality—for.every- 
bod where! 
( ET.MOTOR’ CO.,- DETROIT; MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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F you 
abandoned glee of youth, go 
catch your first broadbill!’ ad- 
vises R. C. Grey, 


want to turn back to the 


enthusiastic 


fisherman and outdoor comrade 


of his brother, Zane Grey. 

If that is youth’s recipe, then 
we don’t wonder Mr. Grey has 
high spirits; the Pacific 
Ocean—around Catalina Is- 
land, California, to be exact— 
is his Happy Hunting Ground 
and woe to any Xiphias gladius 
(yes, it means swordfish) who 
gets too near R. C.’s boat. 

A bout the greatest triumph Mr. 
Grey had along this line came one 

day when, after nearly five hours 
of tugging and hauling, he pulled 
in a broadbill weighing an even 


such 


four hundred pounds. But let 
him tell you about it himself in 
this month’s Sunset. “The 


Conquest of the Broadbill” 
won't forget. 


is a 
yarn you 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunset MaGazing, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, with return 
postage enclosed. Unsolicited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In remitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks; currency sent in a 
letter should be registered. The sub- 
scription expiration date appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and the old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
weeks before the change is to take 
effect. 
Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
cless matter. 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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Oldsmobile’s advertising policy is for understate- | 
ment rather than overstatement. The past ‘— 
proves that. And Oldsmobile owners will vouch | 
for it. | 
But understatement would be overdone if we 
failed to call attention to the actual fact that | 
Oldsmobile at its new low prices is far and away 
the most in motor cars ever available at $900 
and less! 


This is not mere clatim—check its features for 
yourself: 







COMPARE 
WHAT YOU GET 





WITH ANY OTHER 





FOR WHAT YOU PAY 


Four-Wheel Brakes 

40 h.p. L-Head Six-Cylinder 
Engine 

Crankcase Ventilation 

Dual Air Cleaner 

Oil Filter (only 3 to 4 oil changes 
a year) 

Harmonic Balancer 

Two-Way Cooling 

Three-Way Pressure Lubrication 

Honed Cylinders 

High-Velocity Hot-Section Mani- 
fold 

Silent Timing Chain 

Full Automatic Spark Control 

Thermostatic Charging Control 

Easy-Shift Transmission 


Twin-Beam Headlights, Con- 
trolled from Steering Wheel 

Balloon-Geared Steering 

30 x 5.25 Balloon Tires 

111-inch Wheelbase 

Double-Offset, Low-Gravity Frame 

Chromium Permanent-Lustre 
Plating 

Duco Finish 

Bumpers Front and Rear 

Rear Vision Mirror 

Beauty of line and complete ap- 

pointments in Fisher Bodies with 

glorious new colors, and many 

other features—by far the greatest 

value Oldsmobile has ever offered. 


Two-Door Sedan or Coupe, $875; Four-Door Sedan, $975; 
Roadster De Luxe or Touring De Luxe, $895; 
Landau De Luxe, $1075. 


All prices f. o. b. Lansing 
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AST year a new comet swam into 
the ken of the travel-wise. 
Richard Halliburton, a new- 
comer in the field, published 
“The Royal Road to Ro- 
mance” (Bobbs-Merrill, $5.00) and did a 
signal service to his publishers, not to men- 
tion himself, by converting new thousands 
to the ranks of the travel-book readers and 
incidentally demonstrating that novels 
and “outlines” weren’t the only types of 
book which could sell more than 50,000 
copies in these unregenerate days. 

The appeal of “The Royal Road to 
Romance” lay chiefly in its lack of rever- 
ence for the travel tradition. Here was a 
youth—Halliburton’s age is a matter of 
twenty-four years or thereabouts—who 
paid no attention to the customary plan 
of action of the world traveler. He 
neither stuck by the Cook’s-tour cut-and- 
dried scheine of things, nor did he set out 
to brave the dangers of trackless forests in 
the manner of the traveler who wins your 
attention by the breadth of his gesture in 
the face of death. Halliburton simply 
went looking for romance. Once that 
meant spending a night hidden in the 
fortress at Gibraltar—so he did it, and 
came out with a roll of excellent film. The 
escapade cost him some hours in jail but 
prison gates didn’t bother him in the least. 
Again, the romance trail led him to India, 
where some perverse imp whispered in his 
ear that it might be an excellent notion to 
sleep in the famous gardens and swim by 
moonlight in the pool whose ordinarily un- 
broken surface mirrors the lovely facade 
of the Taj Mahal. No sooner said than 
done. He climbed mountains, from the 
Matterhorn in season to Fujiyama out of 
season, and altogether came as close to 
finding the Royal Road as anyone may. 
And the things he did were just close 
enough to the things that all the rest of us 
would like to do if we didn’t have to sit 
tight and go on doing whatever it is that 
we’re at—and his insouciant manner of 
telling his story was just near enough to 
the devil-may-care snap of the fingers 
with which all of us wish we could relate 
our own adventuresome lives (provided 
that we had any adventure to relate)— 
that the book took hold immediately and 
hopped overnight into the best-seller class. 

This new one, “The Glorious Adven- 
ture’, (Bobbs, Merrill, $5.00) will do it 
again. The Mediterranean is his trail this 
time. His wandering in the footsteps of 
Ulysses and others, provides just as good 
copy and he’s written the story just as 
well. Somehow he’s managed to retain 
the slightly irreverent, purely spontaneous 
good spirits which marked both his ad- 
venturing and his writing in “The Royal 
Road.” He swims the Hellespont where 
Leander and Lord Byron swam it; he 
climbs Mount Olympus and appeases the 
anger of the gods by the solemn sacrifice of 
a chunk of dripping cheese and a bottle of 
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By Joseph Henry Jackson 


the fiery Greek mastika. (He explains 
that he couldn’t drink the latter anyway, 
and that the rain had spoiled the cheese.) 
And the thunderstorm stopped, too! He 
ran, in the cracks of Achilles and Alexan- 
der, three times around the windy walls of 
Troy. He ran—some of the way—from 
Marathon to Athens; he found the Cy- 
clops Cave, the Aeolian island of the winds 
and looked for Sirens in the caves of Capri 
—but didn’t find them. And at last he 
came back and wrote about what he’d 
seen and, what is more to the point, how 
he’d seen it. 





James Stevens, author of “Mattock” 
(A. A. Knopf, $2.50), which 1s 


reviewed on this page 


“The Glorious Adventure”’ is good read- 
ing, as good as ‘“The Royal Road to Ro- 
mance” which is saying a lot. And it’s his 
style—his style in the doing as much as 
his style in the telling—which makes it so. 
The boy is impertinent, irreverent as the 
very devil, hang him! But somehow you 
like him in spite of it, or because of it. 
And it follows that you'll like his book. 


Mattock of the A. E. F. 


HEN we had read one chapter 

of James Stevens’ new novel, 
“Mattock” (Knopf, $2.50) we felt sure 
that we knew what the book was about; 
it was another story of the A. E.F. And 
inasmuch as Stevens is a writer of consid- 
erable talent and we still enjoy army stuff 
when it’s good, we settled down to read 
a good yarn well told. 

When we had read two chapters of 
“Mattock”, we changed our opinion. 
This was to be the story of Private Parvin 
Mattock in the great war. The army 
background was merely that; the develop- 
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ment of a personality was to be the thing, 
the reactions of Mattock from Kansas to — 
the Big Show were to form the theme of 
the book. All well enough. We oriented — 
our mind anew and forged ahead. 

And then, with another chapter or two, 
we discovered, finally, what this amazing 
man, Stevens, was really doing. The thing 
burst upon us with the suddenness of a_ 
thunderclap and we hugged our sides in 
delight, went back to the beginning and 
savored every word, every sentence, from — 
Chapter One, “K. P.” through Chapter 
Nineteen, “A Christian American Cite 
zen. 


RIVATE MATTOCK of Kansas 
tells his own story. Raised in 
Kansas, intensely religious in the emo-_ 
tional, ignorant, superstitious manner of — 
his kind, the War, his comrades in~ 
arms, his officers, the French, all are a 
sore burden to him. Every word that 
the exhorting preacher, the over-zealous | 
Y. M. C. A. man had to say abouty 
Christian American Soldiers—the caps | 
are there because-they were there in Mat- — 
tock’s mind—Private Parvin Mattock re- | 
ceived in deadly earnestness. He knew 
that he had a personal devil to wrestle 
with; hadn’t he been told so from his — 
youth? And now wasn’t he told so again © 
—often? But he would wrestle with him 
—he would! And he did, hard, every time 
he was tempted to smoke a cigarette, to | 
drink a glass of wine, to succumb to the 
wiles of such mamselles as were not above 
digging the elusive franc out of such, even, © 
as Private Mattock. He did fall, of course, | 
more than once, but never wholeheartedly, — 
manfully. Always he smoked, drank or — 
made love surreptitiously, half afraid that 
his soul would roast in payment, half in 
the sneaking hope that this viciousness — 
would establish him with the rest of the 
outfit as a man like themselves. Once he | 
almost attains to the dignity of a man, by | 
taking credit for another’s heroic battle 
with half a dozen drunken Engineers. For 
a few months he has to his credit that he 
defended the honor of the Infantry and 
his company does its best to like him for it. — 
But it’s no go. Mattock is Mattock. 
Everybody misunderstands him and he 
sinks lower and lower to final degradation 
as a stool-pigeon for a sneaking officer who 
is trying to “get’’ Company F’s beloved 
commanding officer Johnny Hard. Mr. 
Stevens leaves him after the war, back in — 
Kansas, trading on his war service as hard — 
as he knows how, an official of the Kansas — 
Klan. 
We have only been able to touch upon 
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Girls’ Schools 
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Girls’ Collegiate School 


Glendora Foothills, California 
A country school 30 miles from Los Angeles. Over- 
looks famous San Gabriel Valley. Charming build- 
ings of Italian design. Orange groves, bridle paths on 
school’s estate. Saddle horses. All sports. Outdoor 
life a reality. 7th grade to college entrance. Gen- 
eral, Post-graduate and Special Courses. Accredited. 
86th year begins Sept. 29th. Catalog and views. 
Miss Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals 


sHARKERS 2&7 


PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“The Home of Stanford University”’ 
Out door life all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUBST 





























The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 


Elementary Department 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
Principal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 


2962 Derby St. 
Palo Alto 


CASTILLEJA SCHOOL caiitomis 


Home and Day School for Girls. Pre-Primary through Upper 
School. Preparatory for Eastern and Western Colleges. Special] 
attention to College Board Examinations. For Illustrated Book 
of Information address the Principal, Mary |. Lockey, A.B 


MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL Efars 


Established 1889. Boarding and Day School. Accredited 

College Preparation. Special advantages in Music, French 
Art, Home Economics, etc. Outdoor life. Riding. 
Ada S. Blake, A. B., Principal, 

5029AWest Third Street, Los Angeles, Californis 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Upon the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school for 
irls. Forty minutes from San Diego. Intermediate School. 
paration for Eastern Colleges. Caroline Seely Cummins, 
Headmistress. The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, 
Board of Trustees, Box 14, La Jolla, California. 


Berkeley, California 











For 


ORTON SCHOOL ci: 


Delightful cultural environment. Outdoor study all winter 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, Art, Dra- 
matics, Athletics, Riding. 38th year. Anna B. Orton, Principal 
154 South Euclid Ave., Pasadena, California. 
1245 South Manhattan Place, Los Angeles, California 


Boys’ Schools 
Military 


PAGE acasemy 


A big school for little boys 


Page stands in a class by itself as a mili- 
tary school for little boys. Sound training 
in the common branches comes first. The 
military is adapted to young boy needs. 
Parents appreciate the atmosphere of un- 
derstanding and encouragement for their 
little boys. This is the largest school of its 
kind in America. Write for the catalog. 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 


1223 Cochran Avenue 
Los Angeles California 
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The Right School 


OW wonderful for puzzled mothers 

and fathers to be able to sit back and 
relax from the strain of indecision regard- 
ing the question of private schools here in 
the West for sons and daughters! Dis- 
cussions over environment, preparation 
for colleges (eastern or western), outlines 
of courses, tuition fees, faculty—discus- 
sions over these points, yes, but no longer 
the fears and doubts that have formerly 
beset parents. 

The reason is this. The SUNSET 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENT has _ been 
created to help with the private school 
problems of each individual home, and to 
this Department each home that is unde- 
cided can turn. Peculiarly fitted to act as 
the “middleman,” we have a thorough 
and first-hand knowledge of the academic 
and home life of schools in every part of 
the West and we are thus able to bring 
this information to you. 

It is yours for the asking. You write 
us your problems—the type of school you 
desire for your child, the location you pre- 
fer, the amount you plan to spend, the age, 
previous education and religious afhlia- 
tion of your child, and in turn we give you 
the full benefit of our knowledge. 

You have certain standards for your 
son or daughter. Yet your standards and 
those of the private schools we know so 
well coincide exactly, as a random glance 
at school catalogues will show. “Delight- 
ful cultural environment”—“Preparation 
for eastern colleges’ —‘“Outdoor life the 
year round’—‘“‘Atmosphere of under- 
standing and encouragement” —“‘Prepara- 
tion for college and business life’””—‘“‘Indi- 
vidual supervision’ —etc. 

Your child is no longer faced with the 
school problem. We are here to offer just 
the right school. 

Our School Department is not alone 
ours—it is your Department as well. We 
want you to realize that it is your right 
to query us on anything pertaining to 
private schools about which you are puz- 
zled, and that it is our privilege to give 
you the information you are seeking. 





Boys’ School 


-MONTEZUMA 
Mountain School for Boys 


Preparatory to College 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


Three hundred acre tract—heart of Santa Cruz mountains 
fifteen hundred feet above sea level—climate unsurpassed— 
twenty-two teachers with expert training—graduate resident 
nurse—large athletic field—commodious swimming pool—four 
coaches for major sports—modern buildings, steam heat and 
plenty of hot water. Horseback riding, tennis, band, orchestra 
and glee club. Non-military, non-sectarian. Accredited to 
college—references required of all applicants. Enrollment 
last year 150 boys. Progressive system of Education—catalog 
and Montezuma Plan sent on request. Write E. A. Rogers, 
Head Master, Los Gatos, California. 
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Boys’ Schools 








San Rafael 


Military Academy 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
FROM 6 TO 18 


Outdoor athletic train- 
ing co-ordinated with 
University - accredited 
scholarship. Delightful 
climate. One hourfrom 
San Francisco. ¢@¢ Fall 
term opens Sept. 6th. 



















[Russian River Boys’ Camp, June to 
August—Academy enrollment not 
required—reservations by week}. 


A. L. STEWART, Superintendent 


SAN RAFAEL 
ITARY ACADEMY 
San Rafael, California 





SAN DIEGO 
Army and Navy Academy 


“The coming West Point of the West” 
University of California’s highest scholastic rating. Grad- 
uates admitted to West Point on certificate. Offers most 
thorough academic instruction and military training of any 
school on the coast. Christian influences and genuine in- 
terest in the needs of individual boys. Land and water 
sports all year. Summer session, July 1—Sept. 1. Catalog. 
Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, Box S, Pacific Beach Sta., 
San Diego, Cal. 


men A 
S &/ Foremost Preparatory and 


Junior (College of the “West! 
4 . Nationally accredited. Near 
Wm Seattle. For BOOKLET write 
Sap Frank G. Moran, M.A., Headmaster, 


Box S, Moran School, Wash. U.S.A. 














California Preparatory School 


For boys. Prepares for universities, East and West, also for 
business life. Accredited. Stresses the essentials. General 
and elective courses. Junior School grades, 5 to 8. Christian 
influences. Horsemanship and all outdoor activities. Catalog. 
C. M. Wood, Supt., Box S, Covina, Cal. 





Harvard School ‘co.vornme 


The leading school for boys on the Pacific Coast. Day and 
boarding. Prepares for college and business life. Fully 
accredited. Member R.O.T.C. For catalog and particulars 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., Headmaster, Box 8. 


THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 


San Rafael, California 


A non-military preparatory school offering the traditions and 
standards of the best eastern schools. 


James W. Williams, B. A., M. A. 
Headmaster 


Box 6-A San Rafaet 





OULLE 


remember Paul A. 
Ewing from his article in 


Sunset for May, “The 

Monumental Tour.” Mr. 

Ewing is an indefatigable 
motor tourist and he has an undeniable 
knack at reducing his trips to simple terms 
and giving his readers who plan the same 
jaunts exactly those pointers on what to 
see and what to do which will be most 
valuable to them. 

So many people wrote us that they en- 
joyed that story of his tour of the Pacific 
Coast National Monuments that we’ve 
asked him to do two more of the same 
type of article this summer. The first, 
the story of the Yosemite Valley —Tioga 
Pass—Lake Tahoe trip, appears in this 
issue. 

Mr. Ewing’s articles are always packed 
full of useful information and this one is 
no exception. There’s a sketch map, too; 
not a road map because your road infor- 
mation is best secured from the regulation 
road maps which are too detailed to re- 
produce satisfactorily in the magazine, 
but a rough sketch of the whole area cov- 
ered on this tour, just so that you can get 
an idea of the territory in the large—and 
in case you’re not familiar with it. “Let’s 
Go” is the title of the article; you'll find 
it on page 16. 


? t t 


HEN the first conference of the 

Institute of Pacific Relations 
was held in Honolulu in the summer of 
1925, it 1s doubtful whether even the 
participants in that more or less informal 
meeting realized what a significant thing 
they were doing. 

The Institute 1s holding its second bien- 
nial conference from July 15th to 28th 
this year. As members of the conference 
will appear educators, business men, 
economists, scientists—leaders of thought 
in all of the various lands washed by the 
Pacific. Their desire and the chief intent 
of the Institute is to avoid, in the coming 
Pacific Era, a repetition of the acute race 
hatreds and misunderstandings, of the 
differences in political and trade practices 
which have kept European peoples in a 
state of open or smouldering discontent 
for centuries. 

In her article “Pioneering for Peace in 
the Pacific’, Zoe A. Battu outlines the 
work done by the 1925 Institute, com- 
ments upon the various researches under- 
taken during the past two years and dis- 
cusses the purposes and plans of the In- 
stitute generally. 

Miss Battu’s article will appeal to every 
thoughtful resident of the West. We are 
learning, slowly and through sad experi- 
ence, that a nation or a group of nations 
may deal in futures, that it is possible to 


remove chips from shoulders by other 
processes than the time honored one of 
knocking them off. 

Those who conceived the Institute of 
Pacific Relations and are carrying on the 
work are pioneering in a field where 
ground is still barely broken. Their suc- 
cess depends in great measure upon the 
understanding with which their efforts 
are met. And understanding depends in 
turn upon information—precisely the in- 
formation which Miss Battu’s article sup- 
plies. 

t t t 

HIS summer, in the little hill town 

of Assisi, Italians are celebrating 
the seven hundredth anniversary of the 
passing of the very first of the first Cali- 
fornians—St. Francis of Assisi, founder 
of the Order whose members played so 
large a part in the settling of California. 

On page 24, Leonard John Frankish 
briefs the life of Giovanni Bernardone, 
fondly called Francisco by those who 
loved him, in whose honor Assisi is reviv- 
ing the pomp and pageantry of medieval 
times. Mr. Frankish also describes in de- 
cail the various plans for the celebration 
and we know that Californians in particu- 
lar will be interested in his account of an 
anniversary celebration which so closely 
touches the history of the Golden State. 
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IDNEY HERSCHEL SMALL 

sends a note to the Desk concern- 
ing the death last month of Rafaela Gar- 
cia Briones at the age of 103 years. Dona 
Briones’ home was Bolinas, once a part of 
the Rancho las Baulinas. She was the 
first white girl born in California north of 
the peninsula of San Francisco; her father 
was Rafael Garcia, once alcalde of San 
Francisco when he moved to the Rancho 
las Baulinas, taking up the grant which 
had been given to a Spanish sergeant at 
the time of the founding of Mission San 
Rafael Arcangel. 

Our interest in this item, however, is 
this. The Rancho las Baulinas covering 
approximately nine leagues of land, was 
neighbor to the Rancho Buena Esperanza, 
on which the action of Mr. Small’s story 
“Footholds of Men’’, now running serially 
in SUNSET, takes place. And the dona 
Rafaela’s story of her family’s early diff- 
culties with the Tah-mah Indians, of 
troubles over the certification of grants 
at the time of the Spanish release to Mex- 
ico, forms the basis of the plot upon which 
Mr. Small has built Ais story. Rancho 
Buena Esperanza lay just south and east 
of las Baulinas and those who know the 
Marin County country at all will find that 
**Footholds of Men” comes alive in extra- 
ordinarily vivid fashion when its locale 1s 
realized as being that familiar spot. 





A GOOD many people know Zane 
Grey’s proclivities for deep-sea 
fishing but not so many are aware that his 
enthusiasm is equalled by that of his 
brother, R. C. Grey. 

In this issue the latter Mr. Grey tells 
what it’s like to conquer a broadbill after _ 
months of waiting to get one just where 
he wanted him. A broadbill is quite a 
fish, by the way. The one which provides © 
the climax of Mr. Grey’s yarn weighed an 
even four hundred pounds. Mr. Grey 
could hardly believe he’d landed him; he 
was, in his own words, “‘afraid of waking 
up and finding it a dream.’ And when 
you consider that the gigantic swordfish 
was brought in on a simple rod and line it 
does sound like a dream, too! 
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HAT with an automobile in 

almost every home there’s less 
and less thought given these days to vaca- 
tions which don’t include motoring some- 
where. 

There are other types of vacation 
though and one of them is described in 
this issue by Jack Calvin under the title, 
“Vacation With a Dash of Salt.”” A canoe 
cruise is Mr. Calvin’s solution of the vaca- 
tion problem. Puget Sound is his favorite 
spot and he tells about it with an enthusi- 
asm which is infectious in the extreme. 

If you have ever wondered about this — 
vacation business, if you’ve ever racked 
you brain in despair and in the effort to 
think of a new way to spend a week or two, 
come summer, read this account of how 
the author discovered that a landsman 
could be a sailor and flavor his vacation 
with a dash of salt. 


t t t 


EORGE C. HENDERSON you 

may recall as the author of 
“Light Fingered” and “Caught With the 
Goods”, two articles on the subject of 
shoplifting, one written from the point of 
view of the store detective and one from 
the angle of the thief. Both have appeared 
in SUNSET during the last six months. 

Mr. Henderson is by way of being an 
authority on crime and the criminal. His 
book, “Keys to Crookdom’, published 
two years ago, has had a large sale and 
those who know vouch for his acquaint- 
ance with ways that are, as Kret Harte 
had it, dark and tricks that are vain. 

In this issue Mr. Henderson makes 
plain to the layman some of the tricks of 
the counterfeiter’s trade and along with 
his explanation offers some useful advice 
as to how to detect counterfeit bills and 
what to do if you’re ever the victim of a 
“shover of the queer.” 

“You’re Bound to Lose!” 
the article appears on page 26. 


is his title; 
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New York Life Insurance Company 
Building, to be erected where Madison 
Square Garden stood 


Cass Gilbert, Architect 
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Another Triumph for Indiana Limestone 


The Nation’s Building Stone 


ROSES Madison Square Garden, a land- 
mark famous in New York City for fifty 
years, will be this magnificent new home of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, one of the 
greatest architectural undertakings of modern times. 


This structure will occupy the entire block 
bounded by Madison and Fourth Avenues, 27th 
and 26th Streets. The building will be 33 stories 
high, will rise 610 feet, will contain 925,000 square 
feet of floor space, and, according to published 
reports, will cost from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. 


The choice of Variegated Indiana Limestone for 


the entire exterior of this great building affirms 
again the verdict of the building world that for 
permanence and beauty no building material equals 
“The Nation’s Building Stone.” 


The Indiana Limestone Company, a consolida- 
tion of the 24 companies embracing the oldest and 
largest quarry properties in the Indiana Limestone 
district, is financially strong and well organized and 
was able to guarantee the New York Life Insurance 
Company a service in connection with the delivery 
of the stone for this building that will permit the 
extremely rapid construction desired. 





Executive Offices: TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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AUTOMOTIVE engineers 
- have long known that the 
efficiency of gasoline engines 
increases as their compression is 
raised. 


The compression of the present 
day automobile is as high as the 
limitations of ordinary gasoline 
permit. Gasoline is not a perfect 
fuel. It explodes too soon (i. e., 
“knocks” and loses power) when 
compressed beyond certain limits. 


That is why automotive re- 
search devoted many years to the 
development of “ETHYL” fluid, 
which, when mixed in very smail 
quantities with motor gasoline, 
eliminates its knocking tenden- 
cies and makes it a high compres- 
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sion fuel. The fuel so mixed is 


Ethyl Gasoline. 


Ethyl Gasoline has brought the 
benefits of high compression — 
greater power and flexibility, 
faster pick-up, reduced gear- 
shifting —to hundreds of thou- 
sands of motorists. This is because 
carbon deposits raise the com- 
pression of your engine beyond 
the point at which it was designed 
to perform efficiently with ordi- 
nary gasoline. 

Try Ethyl Gasoline to-day. En- 
joy a driving satisfaction and 
engine performance that you have 
never before experienced with 
your car. The “ETHYL” trade- 
mark shown above identifies the 
Ethyl Gasoline pump. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


ETHYL GASOLINE 





ETHYL GASOLINE 
CORPORATION 


MEW YORK. USA 


What high compression 
means to you 





HE principle of high compres- 

sion is readily understood. The 
tighter you pack the powder charge 
in a muzzle loading gun, the greater 
the force given the bullet. Similarly, 
the tighter gasoline vapor and air are 
compressed in the combustion cham- 
ber (the space between the head of 
the cylinder and the topof the piston) 
before ignition, the greater the power 
derived from the explosion. 





Increasing compression therefore 
simply means decreasing the size of 
the combustion space, which may be 
accomplished mechanically or 
through the formation of carbon. 








Higher compression means a more 
powerful and flexible car, less gear- 
shifting, faster pick-up. In short, a 
performance impossible with lower com- 
pression and the use of ordinary gasoline. 
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‘Demonstrating 7 hat 
Even the Pride of Old 
Spain -ACust Capitulate 
to the /rresistible 
Combination of a 
Beautiful Senorita— 
and a Senorita’s Kids 


ON JOSE CABRILLO, clad 
in his usual riding suit, 
seated in front of the room- 
wide fireplace, reached over- 
head and pulled a rope. 

From the patio of Casa Toto El Mundo— 
House of the Whole World—came a re- 
sounding clangor. Telephones, electric 
bells and such other bedevilments the 
ancient castle of his ancestors might have, 
but if he wished to summon old Pablo or 
Pablo’s half-breed wife Hermosa, the Don 
still used the loud-toned, bronze bell with 
which a century ago the laborers had been 
called from the thousand-acred fields. For 
all his sixty-five years Don Jose was still 
the Caballero of the Rancho. Dark, tall, 
straight and lithe, he rode his thorough- 
bred twenty miles a day; each afternoon 
he climbed down the winding rocky path 
to the sea and rowed three miles out to 


Gull Rock and back. But within the 
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past five years his 
eyes had dulled 
slightly and some of 
the zest of life had 
departed. This ac- 
counted for his disposing of all but 
the twenty acre coast portion of his once 
huge estate. He was waiting—just wait- 
ing and hanging on—. He swung around 
at the sound of softly-padding footsteps. 

“Pablo?” he growled. 

“Si, Senor Don Jose.” The small, 
wrinkled-faced old man, _half-servant, 
half-comrade, never neglected to use the 
Don’s full title. 

“My — grand-niece 
will arrive in half an 
hour; tell Hermosa to 
serve tea in_ here. 
She says she can’t stay long this time but 
that she will be back in a couple of months 
for a long visit.” 

“Si, Senor Don Jose. And this room— 
shall I—?” he paused, gazing despairingly 
at the cluttered-up floor. In one corner 
lay two silver-studded saddles, one of 
which Christopher, the giant hound, was 
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Illustrated by 
Harbin <4. ACarshall 
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@ Each afternoon 
Don Jose climbed 
down the winding, 
rocky path to the sea 
and rowed to Gull , 
Rock and back 


using for a pillow. Whips, 
spurs, blankets, nets, seines, 
fish-rods—a desperate mis- 


cellaneous welter covered 
the floor. 
“No,” growled the mas- 


ter, “Maybe she won’t stay 
so long if she don’t like the 
looks of the place. How 
does Hermosa feel this 
afternoon?” 
“Muchueno.” 
“Huh—more than I do. 
girl to help her hadn’t we? None of us 
are young any more—no. Well, that’s 
all. And Pablo, un momento. Make 
that tea weak; my niece likes it strong.” 
“Si, Senor Don Jose,” grinned the old 
man as he shuffled from the room. 


Better get a 


HE owner rose and strolled to the 
porch fronting the ocean. The tide 
was rising and within another two hours 
would be sweeping through the channel, 
making an island of the piece of ground on 
which the house stood. ‘Tradition said 
that this channel had not always extended 
completely around but that one of the 
Don’s ancestors desiring a calm, sheltered 
place in which to discharge his smuggled 
rum, had spent years widening and deep- 
ening the gully until at high tide the only 
entrance to the castle was by the bridge 
which extended thirty feet to the main- 
land. But, at least, the channel gave 
Don Jose a well-pro- 
tected cove in which 
to moor his small pull- 
ing-boat. The wind 
which had been 
threatening all day was gradually rising, 
its shrill whine mingling with the dull boom 
of the surf pounding against the cliffs. 
“Looks like a rough night,” he mut- 
tered. ‘Huh, storm signals up, too.” He 
gazed at the weather station out on the 
point. “Hello,” he exclaimed, shifting 
his gaze to the house nearest his own 
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where a feminine figure had appeared 
momentarily, ‘guess Pablo’s right, Dona 
Juanita’s house seems to be occupied.” 

‘The house which he was facing, a quar- 
ter-mile distant, belonged to Senorita 
Dona Juanita Coronado, the last of her 
family. He had not seen the Dona in 
thirty years, had carefully avoided seeing 
her: the fact that she had remained aw ay 
from her sea-shore home during that 
period had rendered such avoidance easy. 

Dona Juanita—a faint half-smile played 
over his features. She would be fifty years 
old now. He wondered if she were as 
beautiful, as temptestuous, as high-strung 
as ever. Thirty years ago all arrange- 
ments had been made for their wedding 
but there was a sudden que 
each was too proud to move toward < 
reconciliation. He had hastened to Spain 
where he remained five years, only return- 
ing at the death of his father. During 
that time the Dona had moved to 
the city; occasional rumors, quickly 
disproved, had come of this prospec- 
tive husband or that one, but she still 
remained Senorita Coronado as far 

he knew. Only a few days since 
he had heard that she was coming to 
her ancient home, a house as huge 
and old as his own. 

Hearing from within his house a 
woman's shrill, rasping voice he 
scowled and hastened in; evidently 
it was his grand-niece, who, simulta- 
neously with changing her surname 
from Cabrillo to Johnson, had 
changed her given name from Anita 
to Annie. 

“Why, my dear uncle,” she squealed, 
throwing both arms about his neck and 
giving him a wintry peck, “You are look- 
ing so well, you don’t seem a day older 
than you did five years ago.” W hereby 
the Don, observing the pleased expression 
in her coldly calculating eyes, knew that 
his forebodings were correct—he had be- 
gun to fail. 

“Thank you, Anita,” he grunted, back- 
ing off. “Sorry I can’t say the same for 
you; you look thirty years older. Getting 
pretty fat, too, I see,”’ and he immediately 
felt better, realizing that he had scored 
heavily. 

“Buenos dias, Senor,” he continued, 
extending an unwilling hand to her hus- 
band, ‘‘You’re looking a little seedy too, 
muy infirmo, as we say it in Spanish. 
What you need 1s a long rest.” 


EORGE JOHNSON flushed and 

looked uncomfortable; the tre- 
mendous amount of effort involved in 
trying to make a living without working 
was taking its toll. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I’ve had a little 
hard luck lately; that last oil proposition 
of mine in Texas didn’t do so well. Some 
of my friends went back on me in that 
affair.” 

“So I heard,” muttered Don Jose, fore- 
bearing to mention that it had cost him 
several thousand dollars to pacify these 
friends and deter them from taking crim- 
inal action. 

“Heavens, Uncle!’ broke in the niece, 
“How do you manage to stand a place like 
this? It’s awful; what you need is a 
woman here to make you comfortable. 
After George and I have arranged things 
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in Los Angeles we will move down with 
you; then I can take charge of the house 
and—get out, you brute!”’ as Christopher, 
having risen and stretched, ambled to her 
side and endeavored to extend a muddy- 
pawed welcome. “A huge beast like that 
shouldn’t be allowed in the house,” she 
declared, slapping the dog across the nose. 

“Best friend I’ve got,” growled the Don, 
hauling the thick cushion from his own 
chair and hurling it in front of the frre. 
“There you are Chris, lie down and be 
comfortable,” while his eyes expressed his 
unspoken words “and be thankful 
haven’t got any kin-folks.”’ 


you 












““ 


I see a number 
of improvements | 
can make when 
George and I move 
in with you,” she 
continued rasping- 
ly. “Those two 
servants of yours 
for one thing. A 
butler and a couple of maids and—” 

“Pablo and Hermosa are going to run 
things as long as I live here,” snapped 
Don Jose, “And speaking of improve- 
ments, you had a pretty comfortable place 
of your own when you got married; 
you improved that until there wasn’t 
anything left.” 

“George and I were unfortunate,” she 
explained, “but now that you are getting 
old and we are your only relatives we 
think we ought to stick by you in your 
last days.” 

“Better 


guess 


leave out that ‘by’ hadn’t 
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you?” grunted the Don. “As for my last 
days, I come of pretty long-lived stock, 
you know.” 

“Oh, Uncle,” she squealed, “‘if you only 
knew how much George and I love you— 
Why there’s P ablo with the tea; dear me, 
how weak it is!” 

““That’s the way I like it,’ 
Don. 


“Take mine back and make it stronger, 


* declared the 


Pablo,’’ she directed sharply, “and hurry 
mp2 

“No mas, mas,’ muttered Pablo 
stolidly 


“What does he say,” she queried, shak- 
ing her peroxide head impatiently. 

Says there’s no more tea in the house. 
Putting on weight hasn’t improved your 
memory, has it Anita? You seem to have 
forgotten what little Spanish you ever 
knew. By the way, Johnson, I was look- 
ing over my papers the other day and I 






when he had sung to 
t inattentively! 


found that over-due note of yours, so I 
guess—”’ 

““We must be leaving, Uncle,” broke in 
the wife hurriedly. “You men always in- 
sist on talking business when you get to- 
gether and once George starts he gets so 
interested that he never stops,” she con- 
tinued with an attempt at levity. “I 
simply must keep his mind off of financial 
matters; the poor boy 1s almost a wreck 
now. Good-bye, Uncle, and don’t for- 
get, we will be back in a couple of months 
to live with you always. Come on, dear,” 
seizing her husband by the arm. 
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“I’m not likely to forget it,’’ growled 
the Don, ‘and just a minute, Anita,” 
reaching into his pocket, “‘here’s some- 
thing for you; guess that Texas busine “SS 
didn’t leave you any too well fixed.” 

“Oh, Uncle!’ she exclaimed after a 
rapid glance at the paper, “A thousand 
dollars—you’re so lovely!” and for an 
instant a genuine feeling came into her 
voice. 

“That’s all right, Anita, 
that’s all right. Even if 
you are only my grand- 
niece, you're part of the 
family and I wouldn’t see 
you want for anything.” 


He accompanied them to the 
bridge over the gorge in the 
bottom of which the incoming 
tide was creeping and bade them 
good-bye. 

“Tt was awfully sweet of him to give us 
that check,” declared Annie, pushing 
George over and taking the wheel of the 
car. ‘‘Now I can have that new coat.” 

“Better pay off part of that overdraft 
at the bank, hadn’t we,” he half-objected. 
“Coats can wait until we move in on the 
old boy.” 

“He didn’t seem very enthusiastic about 
that.” 

“What difference does it make? You’re 
his heir and he’s failing fast; looks twenty 
years older than he did five years ago; 
Good thing he’s too old to be thinking of 
marriage and children of his own. Boy, 
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wait until we get 
our hands on 
that twenty acres 
of his! I don’t 
know how much 
cash he’s got but 
that stretch will 
make at least a 
hundred lots and 
not one of them 
worth less than 
hve thousand. 
I'll never have to 
think about 
working again.’ 

“It’s the old 

family place,” 
she murmured. 

“What’s the 
diff? We can hold 
one good lot and 
put a summer cottage 
on it. Convert that 
barn he’s living in into 
a resort-hotel and ped- 
dle it. Be worth a 
couple hundred thou- 
sand,” and he stretched 
luxuriously. 

“Pablo!” called Don 
Jose as he returned to 
the house. ‘Take this 
dish-water out and 
make me a cup of de- 
cent tea—strong and 
black. Sabe?” 

“Si, Senor Don Jose.” 

Don Jose, having finished the tea, 
leaned back in the huge leather chair 
and watched the play of the green, purple 

and opal flames among the driftwood 
logs. The wind screamed and whistled 
about the house with an eerie sound— 
like the wails of lost children, mused the 
Don; the children of which the castle had 
been empty for forty years, the children 
of his dreams. It almost seemed as if 
they were demanding admittance. And 
now the old home would soon be going to 
Anita and her husband; for the first time 
in two hundred years it would be in the 
hands of others, practically aliens— 

Suddenly he started from his chair, that 
scream was not of the wind, it was the cry 
of real children in distress. Hastening to 
the door the old man peered seaward into 
the semi-dusk. Then, hurling off his coat, 
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he leaped down the narrow path to 
sheltered cove where he kept 
his boat moored. Three hundred 
yards out in the tossing bay jutted 
Half-Moon Rock, connected, at low 
tide, with the mainland by a narrow 
spit of sand; at high tide entirely 
submerged, with no path to the 
beach. Crouched on the highest 
point of the tiny island Don Jose 
had glimpsed a group of children. 
Undoubtedly they had walked out 
there to play and, unaware of the 
inward-creeping tide, had remained 
until cut off from the shore. In his 
brief glimpse the Don had noticed 
that an occasional sea swept over 
all but the highest peak where they 

had taken refuge. 
Hastily casting his 
he snatched the oars and headed 
into the open bay; twice a rushing 
sea turned the boat around; his 
eyes were half blinded by the pelting 


boat adrift 


spindrift. But not without gaining skill 
had he made that daily pull to Gull 
Rock; steadily and surely the boat 


crept toward the frightened children. 
By decades of practice and instinct he 
avoided the submerged reefs and knife- 
like pinnacles which would have ripped 
the bottom from the boat. Choosing a 
slightly protected nook he gave a mighty 
tug and hurled his craft alongside the 
waiting children who, wild with fright, be- 
gan to “pile i in. 

“Wait, wait!’ he shouted after a hur- 
ried count. “I can’t take all of you at 
one trip. Lord, there’s a dozen of them! 
Here, pass in those smallest ones first— 
you three girls next—that’s it. Rest of 
you have to wait until next trip—climb up 
on the point; I’ll be back in ten minutes.” 


ITH strong, fierce, space-covering 

strokes, he headed back to his 
landing, blessing that remote ancestor for 
his rum smuggling proclivities. The cold, 
drenched children crouched in the bottom 
of the boat; occasionally the younger ones 
whimpered. As the craft swung back 
into the cove he saw Pablo, lantern in 
hand, standing on the landing. 

“Good boy, Pablo,” he shouted. ‘‘Here 
take these young ones and get them into 
the house; I’ve got to make another trip, 
six more out there. You and Hermosa 
get dry clothing on them and feed them,” 
he ordered, again heading seaward. 

“Clothes?”’ queried Pablo. 

“Open up those chests; enough there to 
clothe a rancho. Be ready for the next 
bunch, too,” he called over his shoulder. 

When he reached Half-Moon Rock on 
the second trip, seas were sweeping over 
it and the wind was battering and tearing 
at the bay and the boat from every point. 
It seemed hours that he tugged, fought 
and struggled in his effort to reach again 
the sheltered position. His arms were 
pulling from their sockets, his back was a 
mass of fire-pointed, stabbing needles. 
He was working solely by instinct now; 
his eyes were almost blinded by the smash- 
ing seas. 

‘All in now, old scout,” finally called a 
small, confident voice at his elbow and 
once again he headed homeward, every 
stroke bringing a gasp of agony. A second 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Why the Institute 


of Pacific 


is a Power in Itself 


Relations 


Toward a Bett 
Understanding in 


the Pacific 


T a moment when the 
Orient is swept with 
war and rumors of 
war and the peace 
between East and 
West hangs :n a delicate balance, an in- 
ternational conference to discuss wars, 
their causes and prevention seems an 
undertaking of mingled irony and folly. 
China is in an open state of political up- 
heaval. The entire insular and continental 
Orient is stirred by race and political is- 
sues that have every possibility of disrupt- 
ing the peaceful development of commerce 
and eventually drawing the Orient and 
Occident into armed conflict. By all time- 
honored traditions of politics and states- 
manship, the points of friction, giving rise 
to present complications in Pacific Prob- 
lems are far too delicate and inflammable 
to risk handling in open discuss‘on and the 
expedient course would appear to be to 
ignore them. 
Yet in the face of these circumstances, 
there is being held in Honolulu, July 15th 
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@ Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, President 
of Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
chairman of the Pacific Council of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations 


to 28th, an international conference 
for the purpose of free and open 
discussion between Orientals and 
Occidentals of the race questions, 
international misunderstandings on 
points of immigration, naturaliza- 
tion and rights of resident aliens, 
rivalries of trade and commerce 
and clashes in national aims, which 
are the basis of the present delicate 
situations between China, the Far 
East in general and the western 
world. This conference, known as 
The Institute of Pacific Relations is 
bringing together in the neighbor- 


The Chinese group at the 1925 
g 025 


hood of one hundred and fifty members 
from the United States, China, Japan, 
Korea, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, 
the Philippines and Hawaii—countries 
now vitally affected by Pacific problems 
and whose shores are washed by the Pa- 


cific. The Institute conference was the 
second of its kind, the first having been 
held in Honolulu during June and July of 
1925. It is the plan of the body to meet 
every two years. 

Briefly viewing the history of this In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, we find that 
it is the slow but persistent growth of an 
idea, originating in several sources and in 
its first stages, differing somewhat from 
present motives and form. As far back as 
1916, Alexander Hume Ford, director of 
the Pan-Pacific Union at Honolulu sug- 


gested that the Y. M. C. A. hold in Hono- 
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conference 


Pioneering fa 


lulu a conference of its heads and secre- 
taries from the several Pacific countries to 
discuss human and social aspects of Pa- 
cific Problems. 

There was also in Honolulu a group of 
business and professional leaders, headed 
by such men as Frank C. Atherton, ex- 
governor of Hawaii, Arthur L. Dean, 
president of the University of Hawaii and 
Walter F. Frear, attorney and jurist of 
Honolulu, which met from time to time 
in the homes of its members to consider 
social, economic and political questions of 
the Orient from the viewpoint of Hawaii. 
It was among these men that the idea of 
an international conference first took 
rough shape. 

After considering various ways for 
creating an international organization, it 
was seen that the national committees of 
the Y. M. C. A. in 
the various Pacific 
countries constitut- 
ed a nucleus for 
carrying forward the 
organization of an 
international body 
and making plans 
for its first meeting. 
The Y. M.C. A. was 
again approached 
upon the subject of 
the conference and 
finally, in June, 
1924, it accepted 
responsibility for 
this work. 

Plans moved rap- 
idly. During the 
summer of 1924, 
prominent men and 
women in America 
were visited and in- 
terested in the proj- 
ect; among them 
Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, president of 
Stanford Univer- 
sity, A. Lawrence 
Lowell, president of 
Harvard University 
and George Grafton Wilson of the same 
school. Dr. Wilbur was subsequently 

named as chairman of the institute. By 
September, 1924, the date of the first 
meeting and other details of organization 
and personnel had been more or less 
definitely decided upon. 







S plans passed through several 

stages, it was perceived that to 
confine discussions of the institute to social, 
human and semi-religious questions would 
be to limit its scope and its ultimate possi- 
bilities. It would mean leaving out of ac- 
count questions of trade and commercial 
practice, immigration and naturalization 
policies, property rights of resident aliens, 
labor issues and points of international 
law—all of which are of vital importance 
in the contacts of Oriental and Occidental 
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Peace in the 
‘Pacific 


nations. And it is upon the 
amicable adjustment of pre- 
cisely such matters that the 
future peaceful and_har- 
monious development of the 
Pacific area hinges. 

It was further perceived that the Pacific 
Era, which we have so lately entered is a 
new phase in the history of civilization. 
It is only since the opening of the present 
century that Orientals and Occidentals 
have mingled freely, exchanging material 
commodities and abstract values. Save 
in a few restricted instances, Oriental 
ports for centuries, were closed to western 
vessels. Each nation formerly lived 
largely to itself and within the boundaries 
of its own territory. Trade and commerce 
were not extensively developed between 
Oriental nations; they did not 
make of the Pacific the great 
water highway that Europe and 
the Occident made of the 
Atlantic. 

But when the white man 
reached the far edge of western 
America, he saw in the East and 
Pacific new worlds to conquer. 
His restlessness drove him across 
the Pacific to the Orient, and to 
penetrate into its lands. The 
white man’s steamships, cables, 
and radioannihilated the breadth 


@ Below: Chester Rowell, writer 

on political and social questions, 

will attend the 1927 Conference 
in Honolulu 
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of the Pacific; put an 
end to the isolation of 
its islands and nations. 
The Pacific has become 
one of the best traveled 
highways of the world. 
Indeed, statistics for 
the past fifteen years 
show an unceasing in- 
crease in trade and pas- 
senger travel between 
western America and the 
Orient, and Shanghai 


C Wallace M. Alexander, 

President of Alexander &F 

Baldwin, Ltd., a member of 
the American group 


and Hong-Kong have crept up 
as second and third ports to 
New York in the tonnage that 
yearly clears their harbors. 
Added to this volume of trade 
is the growing interchange of 
cultural, educational and social 
thought between Orientals and 
Occidentals. The two factors 
combine to swing the heavy tide 
of major world events slowly but 
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@ Dr. Mary E. Woolley, President of 
Mount Holyoke College and a vice- 
president of the American group 


steadily from the Atlantic, where it has so 
long been, to the Pacific and those coun- 
tries whose shores it washes. Hence this 
new phase in the life of nations—this 
Pacific Era. 

All this development is so recent that 
as yet international questions have not 
become so dangerously complicated as to 
lead to war between the Oriental and Oc- 
cidental nations which face each other 
across the Pacific. The Pacific Era to 
date represents not only a clean page upon 
which the nations may write a great story 
of commercial, and industrial develop- 
ment, but also a page upon which may be 
written the history of a new era in inter- 
national understanding, friendship and 
the furtherance and maintenance of 
peaceful progress. 


HESE factors, the men who were 

shaping plans for the first institute 
realized and made provision for in their 
programs. The institute has its being in a 
desire of leaders of scientific, cultural, eco- 
nomic, political and social thought in lands 
washed by the Pacific to avoid in this 
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of that country. Thus both 
1927 convention included re 
from labor, political and w« 
from the universities, 
‘ial interests. 


the 1925 
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zations, 











press, commercial and finan 
Furthermore, every effort made to 
secure representatives who were experts 


in their particular lines and whose accom- 


plishments have won them national and 
international recognition. 

ODES of procedure, as deter- 

Bt mined in the formative stages 


and as followed by the 1925 meeting like- 
Wise established “unusual policies. The 
institute is entirel vi non-oO cial. Its 


members gather not as 
representatives from 
their respective gov- 
ermments or any or- 
ganization. For this 
reason representa- 
tives of the press are 
not allowed at any of 
the meetings for the 
purpose of reporting 


them for daily publi- 
cations. This 1 1S done, 
not because the in- 


stitute desires to be 
a secret body, but be- 
cause customary jour- 
nalistic methods make 
it quite impossible 
to report full, v 

batim accounts. of 
meetings, and in 
tial accounts. the 
always lies the danger 
of unintentionall; 
misinterpreting 


er- 


T 





speaker. If this pos- 
sibility is entirely 
absent, the instit 


the aim of absolute 
pression of thought 
problems discussed 

Any question which 1 
for contention between 
may come up for conside 








pects are considered to to be 
left unsaid; no race issues too dangerous 


to be handled openly—the 

the countries concerned may vie 
or fancied grievances on the su 
every problem presented the deleg 


1 being that 





press themselves purely as private citizens 
without fear that what they say | be 
interpreted as establishing any national, 


party or organization policy or precedenc 
No condition discussed is criticised, con- 
demned or sympathized with. No action 
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is taken or recommendation made for re- 












form. Neither do the delegates meet as 
statesmen OF dipl ymats to vie with one 
another for advantages, concessions and 
admissions. The spirit of diplomacy; its 
implications of strategy are entirely lack- 
ing. The delegates meet wholly in the 
spirit of students for presentation, ex- 
change, discussion of all the facts, on every 
side of an issue. 


At the 1925 convention Japan was still 


openly protesting against ‘the United 
States La and Exclusion Bill. The discus- 
sion of this question was quite lengthy. 


oe Japanese set forth in some detail, 
principles of immigration, naturalization 
and land holding in countries other than 

heir own, saw them. It was their 

iew that immigration policies should not 
make discrimination on the grounds of 
race or nationality, aecntteed equality or 
inequality, but that admission should be 
considered upon the personal merit, age, 
health, education, moral and financial con- 
dition of the immigrant. Once the. im- 
migrant was admitted, he should make 
every reasonable effort to adjust himself 
to the ways and customs of the new land; 
obey its laws in letter and spirit and make 
every possible contribution to the public 
and general good. 

The United ee view of immigration 
principles and le icies as brought out by 
Chester Rowell, journalist, Paul Scharren- 


as the 








The Hawatian gr Pp ai thé 1925 conferen ce 
berg of the American Federation of Labor 
and Dr Wilbur of Stanford University, 
held that immigration and citi izenship 
are national and internal matters. As 
such they are under the control of the 
individual nation and not subject to 
extensive dictation or suggestion from out- 





Further ievicion revealed 
restrictive immigration 
and naturalization legislation the 
United States not exist through 
racial prejudice or an assumption that one 
1 and its people are inferior or su- 
perior to another. The legislation is a 
ilization that the difference (not the 
erlority OF st uperiority between peoples 
is oftentimes so great that the immigrant 
as an individual and inds himself 


group fh 
cial and economic environment to 


side nations. 
that in its essence, 
of 
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st himself 


of the 


which he cannot readily a 
for the harmony profit and 
general order. 

That is, the immigrant, his family and 
nerations, through-crcum- 





stances not entirely of their own creation, 
> misplaced socially, 
le ading to 


y is the sum 
y eae upon 
exp pressed in the 
hese interpreta- 


tions of immigration and na turalization 


are very broad on the part of both Oriental 
and Occider ntal speakers, and whil e€ they 
deal w ith ex conditions and national 





tion, they also embody 
I ility of changed con- 
d viewpoints that may arise from 
further mingling, understanding and ad- 
justment between unlike peoples—be- 


tween Orientals and Occidentals. 
N exchange of opinions and facts on 
the several questions discussed, 
tee the limes indicated in this one in- 
stance, served the purposes of the institute 
in that it revealed both Occidental and 
Oriental viewpoints and motives. Mutual 
understandings were created on the various 
issues—and they were arrived at openly 
and with less of rancor than would other- 
wise be the case. 

The present situa- 
tion in China brings 
the problems of alien 
land holdings, trade 
privileges and mis- 
sionary activities 
sharply to the fore. 
Provision is made in 
the programs of the 
1927 institute confer- 
ence for discussion of 
these issues, but at 
the time this was 
written, it is impossi- 
ble to judge the prob- 
able trend or outcome 
of the discussion. 

Prominent too, and 
striking a new note 
in the relation of na- 
tions, is the provision 
made for this 1927 
institute, now in ses- 
sion, to discuss edu- 
cational viewpoints 
and principles in the 
primary and secondary schools and 
universities of the several nations. The 
aim here is to bring to light the basis 
upon which text books may be written 
and education generally directed to 
give future generations not only a sense 
of national patriotism, but also a sense of 
internationalism and an appreciation of 
the accomplishments of other nations and 
an understanding of the value of the con- 
tributions they have made or are making 
to the world as a whole. 

It must not be thought that this work, 
so searching in its motives and broad in 
its scope, as here briefly outlined, is ac- 
complished haphazardly or that the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations came into 
being without struggle or opposition. Its 
7 1 page 75 








Mr. 
Wright 
Builds 
a Boat 


By 


Bernice Cosulich 


UILT on = Arizona’s 

desert 150 miles from 

navigable water and 

launched in a swim- 

ming pool, Harold 

Bell Wright’s dry-land fishing 
boat has been an enigma. 

Why did the author want a 

boat at his Tucson home? Why 

should he bother to build it him- 


C( Right: A recent portrait of 


Harold Bell Wright 








@ The boat 1s tested for balance in the Wright swimming pool 


self when his novels make possible buying 
a yacht? Having the boat built, what on 
earth could he do with it? Certainly not 
sail it over the sands or in the swimming 
pool. 

The solution to the riddle has its source 
many years ago. Mr. Wright is fond of 
fishing, and fish. Nearly every year he 
spends from one to four weeks at a lake in 
Arizona—St. Mary’s, Mormon, or Roose- 
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velt—or takes camping equipment and 
enters Mexico. It is not a particularly 
easy trip to Port Libertad, Sonora, Mex- 
ico, on the Gulf of California. The coun- 
try is sparsely inhabited, and the villages 
offer few accommodations to the modern 
traveler. But Mr. Wright attests the joy 
of overcoming these handicaps and finally 
arriving at Port Libertad, heeled in with 
every camp supply, including water, for a 
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two weeks indulgence in_ the 
sport he knows. 

Getting a really comfortable fishing 
craft on Arizona or Mexico trips had been 
bothersome, entailed delay and most of 
all, did not please Mr. Wright’s love of 
efficiency even in his sports. 

Of course, ideas as to a really comfort- 
able boat vary. Mr. Wright has the means 
to make his idea quite elaborate, but he 
chose to subordinate elaborateness to 
utility, yet with the retention of certain 
elements of beauty in the craft. 

It isn’t just any floating object that can 
withstand a fishing trip on the gulf waters. 
The “‘peco-gallo”or rooster fish is given 
the title of the gamest in the world, not 
only by Mr. Wright but Zane Grey and 
other sportsmen. That great fish weighs 
from fifty to three hundred pounds and 
fights like mountain trout, leaping clear of 
the water, slashing and lunging about. 
The fisherman plays the silvery creature 
until the fish and himself are worn out. 
Tuna, mackerel, sail fish and cabrillo are 
easy marks compared with the “peco- 
gallo”, which has spilled several parties 
into the gulf waters. The fish gets its 
name from the long fins that droop from 
its back like a rooster’s tail. 
gallo” is Mexican slang. 

“How will you get the boat to and from 
these fishing spots?’ was the invariable 
question asked Mr. Wright when he talked 
of building one himself. The day has 
past when a boat may be hidden out along 
a lake shore from year to year. 

“Take it on my camp truck,” would be 
the reply. 

It seemed impractical, the whim of a 
temperamental author. The matter of a 
dry-land boat became the butt of many 
joking thrusts directed at Mr. Wright by 
his friends. : 


greatest 


*“Peco- 


HE demands to be met in the 
proposed boat were that it should 
be unusually light, constructed to with- 
stand the jolting over roads off the beaten 
trail or to Port Libertad, yet sturdy 
enough to battle gulf fish weighing three 
hundred pounds and, most of all; one 
(Continued on page 66 
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Tf You are Looking 


for a Real Automobile 
Trip, Here’s One that 
You'll Never Forget 


HAT is the motor route 
that connects a canyon of 
grandeur unexcelled with 
a lake of matchless beauty 
by a road so completely 
thrilling as to have no equal in America? 

You almost insult my intelligence with 
such a question. It’s the Yosemite-Tioga- 
Tahoe route, of course. Don’t ask me 
another if you can’t do better than that. 
Here’s one for you, though: What will 
become of that race to take the first car 
into Yosemite each spring, now that the 
All-Year road is finished? 

I won’t insist upon an answer, because 
there’ll be no more such races. The only 
reason you won't be able to spend Christ- 
mas as well as Fourth of July on the floor 
of the Valley will be that you don’t reserve 
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accommodations in 
time; the race for 
them, I imagine, will 
be fast, but the 
struggle to reach the 
Valley through the 
snow in early spring 
has lost its former 
zest. 

To a motorist 
who remembers the 
old roads, especially 
before the improve- 
ment they’ve had in 
recent years, the 
claims of the All- 
Year highway seem 
almost too good to 
be true; somewhere 
there must be a 
catch in the story. 
When first I made 
my way by the Big 
Oak Flat road, had 
you told me that ten 
years later I might 
reach the Valley 
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from San Francisco Bay on concrete 
pavement save for fifty miles of gravel 
and dirt almost as good, without mak- 
ing a single shift from high gear, I 
might not have made an appropriate re- 
ply, but I certainly should have hinted to 
the nearest officer the desirability of put- 
ting you under observation, lest you be- 
come violent. But high gear was all my 
car needed the other day, and no favors 
were asked of it, either. Leaving early in 
the morning we were at the end of the trip 
by lunch time, and had I wanted to return 
that day we could have done so easily. 


ATURALLY it’s true that the 
new road is not so thrilling as 
several of its older companions, either 
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scenically or in those other respects which 
make mountain motoring so adventure- 
some, although that doesn’t mean that it 
isn’t distinctive in num- 
erous ways. In the first 
place, its course along 

Merced River, espe cially 
in springtime, is as finea 
scenic route as you will 
find anywhere, and its 
easy grade should not 
mislead you into think- 
ing the country you're 
penetrating hasn’t had a 
history quite as pictur- 
esque as that of the older 
ways which have so de- 
lighted you. Then also, 
merely as a piece of 
engineering, its beauties 
ought to be appreciated; 
they will become more 
and more apparent as 
the gravel wears down 
into the hard surface it’s 
to be eventually, and | 
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prophesy that then you'll be 
willing to concede that at least 
some of those convicts whose 
labor made it possible, had 
gone a long way toward paying 
their debts to society when 
their work was done. 

Travel will, of course, con- 
tinue to be heavy over the 
older roads. The All-Year 


C Left: Lake Tenaya, asa 
final v1ew displays 1t when 
you resume your journey 

eastward over the Tioga Road 


highway will lighten their 
burden; but true Californians 
never go home by the same 
route that took them away, 
and even those who enter 
Yosemite by the new road 
will seek another exit for the 
sake of that variety upon 
which we all subsist. Or 
reverse it: Motorists coming 
up from the south may still 
use the Fresno or Madera 
roads which join Wawona 
road at last; and Coulterville and Big Oak 
Flat roads are still available for northern 
Californians. When I wasthere this spring 
officials expected 100,000 more visitors 
this season than came last year. I shall 
be astonished if that estimate is not far 
exceeded, largely as a result of the easy 
route afforded by the river road; but any- 
how, whether because of congestion on 
the new highway or because of the eternal 
search for variety, the old routes are sure 
to attract their hordes of visitors much as 
they have in seasons past. 


NDEED, the new road has its 

limitations, after ail. It takes you 
directly to the floor of Yosemite V alley; ; 
but all the marvels of Yosemite are not 
on the Valley’s floor, by any means. 
Hetch-Hetchy, the several groves of 
big trees, Inspiration Point, Glacier 
Point, Lake Tenaya—all of a dozen 
old favorites which simply must be 
visited before you can think you’ve seen 
Yosemite, are only accessible from the 
routes traveled before the All-Year road 
was built; and while the latter takes you 
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quickly to the very heart of things, the 
easy ride it permits doesn’t relieve you of 
those not-to-be surrendered thrills the six 
hundred miles of foot trails have long 
afforded. My principal fear about the 
river road is that, by making entrance to 
the park so easy, it may make the whole 
adventure too superficial. Nevertheless, 
if you go once you'll go again, and in the 
end your visits will make you acquainted 
with the high spots—they’re high, all 
right!—which is the principal thing. 


A for the Tioga trip, you’ll find 
the limitations Nature has always 
imposed still operating. No all-year tour- 
ing there! A maximum 
altitude just under ten 
thousand feet means 
snow summer as well 
as winter, and it’s the 
unusual July which 
lets you cross the sum- 
mit much before mid- 
month, while mid-Sep- 
tember closes it tight 
again. But, Californian 
or not, you'll find no 
motor trip to compare 
with that one. Out 
from the Valley by the 
Big Oak Flat road 
through Crane Flat, the 
Tuolumne big trees and 
Carl Inn, you can de- 
tour before setting out 
finally on the long 
drive eastward, to 
Hetch Hetchy; return- 
ing to the junction, 
you're off over grades 
which, despite improve- 
ments, are still likely 
to test the stamina of 
your motor quite as 
they did mine when 
first I journeyed there. 
But there are resting 
places the charms of 
which even the growing 
popularity of that route 
can not efface—Te- 
naya, as fair a lake as 
any those mighty hills 
can shelter; Tuolumne 
Meadows, the finest 
place to spend a quiet 
week I know of; the 
several creeks and 
streams across. the 
summit where the fish- 
ing’s good if you make 
the trip in time. 

I’ve raved about Tioga many times, 
and when I’m out of breath somebody 
usually asks quite mildly “But isn’t that 
an awfully dangerous road?” 

No, it isn’t. As mountain roads go its 
very good. Thrilling, of course, with 
precipices that quite take your breath, 
and a few pretty sharp grades; but the 
curves are wide, you have a clear view of 
the road well enough ahead for easy con- 
trol, and nowhere is it too narrow for 
passing cars to clear each other. A ner- 
vous driver may lose heart when he visions 
the depths to which a broken steering gear 
might send him, but the road itself is a 
credit to the engineers whose skill has 
made it even passable for motorists. 


The goer’s 


My life is 
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The finest view of all will greet you 
when, rounding a curve, you first glimpse 
Mono Lake, one of California’s unique 
gems which is as fascinating as anything 
the bewitching desert can offer—for, 
though it is thoroughly at home beneath 
the mighty mountains you have just 
crossed, its characteristics are those of the 
desert as well as the Sierra. Eastward 
the sandy slopes stretch to the horizon, 
and the low hi!ls you cross turning north- 
ward as you leave the Jake are dry and 
barren. 

Looking back at the great barrier you 
have crossed, you are sure to feel far from 
home; but you’ll have no need to feel 


People 


By BADGER CLARK 


My mind ts like a tourist park in summer 
Where camping, tramping people come and go; 


heels are trodden by the comer 


And flowers never have a chance to grow. 
Oh, adobe in the desert, with the folk all far 
But me and Mistress Solitude in dusty brown— 
To watch my lazy smoke rings curling toward a star 
While dreamy blossoms grow again that folk tramped down! 


like an endless noisy party, 


Where people dance as music brays and booms; 
I meet them with a mien politely hearty, 
But how they tousle all my tidy rooms! 

Oh, a cabin in the canyon, where I greet no guest 
But gentle Madam Silence clad in forest green— 
To watch the spruces black against the sundown West 

And feel my littered house of life 1s swept out clean! 


My very soul is sore from shove and hustle, 
And sick from breathing air in gassy whiffs 

Where crowding feet along the pavement rustle, 
Deep down between the many-windowed cliffs. 

Oh, @ horse and rocking saddle on the unfenced plains, 
Miss Freedom knee to knee with me in sky-blue trim— 

To lope through windy sunlight and the whiplash rains 
And air my soul again before my eyes get dim! 


lonely if you make the most of what | 
think is one of the strangest parts of Cali- 
fornia. Not all the roads in the Mono 
country are as good as the Tioga highway, 
but anyhow they lead to the finest sort of 
camping places, good fishing, and even 
exceptional hunting in proper season. 
Leevining and Rush Creeks, Grant and 
Silver Lakes are still treasures in my 
memory, though I first made their ac- 
quaintance several years ago. Even a 
camp on the shore of old Mono has charms 
of its own, not the least of which is the 
good bathing you’ll find, but remember to 
seek it where one of the fresh mountain 
streams dilutes the burningly alkaline 
water of the lake itself. 

While you linger thereabouts you are in 
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the land of ancient volcanoes. Above the 
lake a group of old craters stand as spec 
tacular relics of an age that’s not long past 
as geologic ages go; and the two strange 
islands that make the lake distinctive— 
one much blacker than the starry nights 
that region knows; the other white as the 
snows that top the peaks you passed so 
recently—add even more striking evi- 
dences of those violent epochs. Repeat 
edly, as later the road takes you thence 
down the canyon of Walker River, past 
Topaz reservoir and across the low sum- 
mit beyond which lies the Nevada line, 
you have constantly recurring reminders 
that California’s volcanoes were not mere 
legends, though hap- 
pily those reminders 
are not now so distress- 
ing to motorists as they 
were a few years ago, 
when lava meant rough © 
roads, cut tires, and 
broken springs. Of 
course, going up from 
Nevada plain to lovely 
Lake Tahoe by either 
of the long steep grades 
that must be climbed, 
you forget lava finally, 
for the beauties of the 
lake ban all thoughts — 
of the harshness of lava 
land. 


qs stages and 
most other cars | 
coming up from Yo- 
semite recross the 
mountains to Tahoe by 
the Kingsbury grade, 
which makes the ascent 
to the summit in an 
abrupt seven-mile pull 
from Minden. This is 
much shorter than the 
King Canyon road to 
reach which you must 
continue northward to 
Carson City; but if you — 
have never visited that 
quaint reminder of | 
pioneer Nevada you | 
should take that route — 
—Carson is quite too | 
good to miss. Though 
when I was last there 
the capital had taken | 
on modern airs follow- | 
ing its discovery by { 
motordom, and good | 
pavements had filled ~ 
the chuckholes that had seemed so 4 
much in keeping with the place five years 
previously, it still did not take an ex- 
traordinary imagination to recall the 
personages that stalk the musty pages 
of “Roughing It”. A mistaken bullet 
through your hat—a running duel down ~ 
the street between two slightly tipsy gen- 
tlemen of the era of the broad hat and 
cowhide boot would not startle you there, — 
and a lean prospector, up from Weepah I 
suppose, still would be in the picture— 
true to the environment until he sought 
out a battered, wheezy flivver instead of — 
the drowzy burro that would fit him — 
better. 
I’ll assume then, that the King Canyon 
road will be your route from Carson over | 
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to the lake. It’s a long, winding ascent, 
and you'll want to rest your car occasion- 
ally, even though the grades are not so 
steep as those on the Kingsbury road. 
When you make those pauses you are to 
look back and downward, as well as for- 
ward and up, for the views of the Nevada 
valley you are leaving are your reward for 
the hard pull you’ve undertaken—sufh- 
cient, too, you'll find them. The road it- 
self is good until the heavy traffic of the 
summer months makes ruts and dust. 
You would have thought, had you been 
with me on that ride last August, that all 
California and much of Nevada were 
finding Tahoe. Then the resorts were 
crowded with visitors, cars of every brand 
were on the roads, and good camping sites 
were at a premium. Yet when I sought 
that newest and finest trip the lake can 


“offer—the circuit ride which takes you 


completely around it 
—I was surprised to 
find my car almost 
the only one on the 
link connecting Glen- 
brook and Brockway. 
Later, to test the di- 
rections which might 
be given others by the 
hotels on the Califor- 
nia shore, I asked how 
I should proceed to 
make the trip, and 
found more ignorance 
that such a road ex- 
isted than correct 
advice as to its real 
condition. 


EING new, the 

road is. still 
narrow in places and 
now and then a little 
rough, but it provides 
a ride no visitor to 
Tahoe should over- 
look. Charming as 
Lake Tahoe is from 
any place you see it, 
the panoramic views 
Nevada’s shore road 
gives you are even 
more enthralling than those on Califor- 
nia’s side. This simply means that the 
scenery of the western mountains is the 
more delightful, but for that very reason 
you see it best above the mirror of the 
lake. Then too, the forests along the 
Nevada road are not so dense as Cali- 
fornia’s; your views are not broken by the 
trees, and on a sunny day the whole dis- 
lay of changing hues of blue for which 
Fr ative has always been most famed, the 
green forests rising above the water, per- 
haps an intervening ribbon of snow if 
your visit’s timed just right, and above 
all the softer blue of California’s sky, will 
make a lasting picture on your memory. 
There is at last, I suppose, the need to 
think of going homeward even from Ta- 
hoe. If you haven’t been there recently 
you'll find the choice of roads much wider 
than it used to be. Placerville and Au- 
burn roads divided almost all the traffic 
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then, and even yet it’s habit to go by one 
way or the other. Those routes, both 
much improved, still welcome you, but so 
do several others. You might have cut 
across the mountains from Mono Lake by 
the Sonora Pass road without going up to 
Tahoe at all, but that road, while passable 
in the summer months, is not chosen by 
most motorists if they have the time to 
visit Tahoe as well as Yosemite and the 
Tioga-Mono country. However, there 
are two fine roads below the Placerville 
highway which can be recommended 
most highly—the Kit Carson Pass road, 
upon which I came down from the lake 
last summer, and the Ebbetts Pass road, 
which gives you a chance at the Calaveras 
grove of big trees. 

Although travel to Tahoe by the other 
routes was at its height when I was there, 
the Carson Pass road was carrying little 
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trafic, despite its excellent condition. | 
made the trip from Fallen Leaf Lake down 
to Al Tahoe and thence all the way to 
Oakland in less than ten hours, yet had 
ample time to stop for scenery and the 
landmarks which make that ride so in- 
teresting. The road is characterized by 
broad curves, easy grades, and long views 
ahead, so that in absence of heavy trafhe 
a faster trip is possible than either of the 
more-traveled roads would permit. You 
could expect the same thing to be true of 
the Ebbetts Pass road, which last reports 
informed me was in the best of shape. 


T one landmark on the Carson road 

I would have you pause and thinka 
moment. There isn’t any hero whose 
memory the West loves quite so well as 
Kit Carson—unless perhaps you’d put 
John Charles Fremont ahead of him. To 
both California owes many a debt, not the 
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least of which is for the example of courage 
and perseverance they gave in their strug- 
gle over that same pass in the dead of 
winter of 1844. Talk about your All- 
Year roads! Remember for a moment 
the easy grade you ascended to reach 
Yosemite, and then picture Fremont and 
Carson, leading their famished band -of 
adventurers over the faint trail across the 
icy summits which barred them from the 
comforts of Captain Sutter’s empire in 
the Sacramento Valley. It will do you 
good to read Fremont’s unvarnished story 
of that trip; it’s as fine a thriller as any 
novel. But meanwhile watch for the 
truthful replica of Kit Carson’s carved 
signature on a stone stump near one of 
those summits. That is the best monu- 
ment to Kit Carson I ever saw. 

Finally, if you’d venture into still: an- 
other of California’s most distinctive 
motoring provinces, 
go far enough north- 
ward from Truckee to 
join the Yuba Pass 
road, which will take 
you through histori- 
cal mining country 
which ought to be as 
good a reminder of 
the days of Bret 
Harte’s heroes as the 
Jackson section to 
which Kit Carson’s 
road would take you, 
It penetrates scenery 
even more inspiring 
than that of the 
other familiar routes 
—the Yuba _ River 
sections are particu- 
larly beautiful—and 
at the same time it 
is a roadway that in 
itself erects another 
splendid monument 
to the emgineers who 
have done so much 
for California’s 
motorists. 


VEN this route 
does not exhaust 
the choice you haveof ways back from this 
best of all the motor trips; but if you go 
farther north you are in the country which 
pays tribute to Mount Lassen, and the 
stamp of that monarch is upon them. 
That makes another story altogether. 
This, remember, is the Yosemite-Tahoe 
trip. 

There is a question asked so often that 
lately I’ve refused to answer it, preferring 
to talk about the weather: ‘‘Which do 
vou like better—Yosemite or Tahoe?” 
But it can be answered, after all. I like 
neither better than the other; it’s possible 
to like them both, you know. Put it this 
way, if you'd rather: The beauty. of 
Yosemite is stately and magnificent to 
the point of awing you; Tahoe combines 
the charms that please and are restful. 
There is no competition. My car and [ 
could be content with either for the rest 
of time. 


@ These “big wheels” are still indispensable to the lumberjacks in dragging the 
huge logs out of the forests on the eastern slopes of the Sierra 
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CAA Lively Yarn cA bout 
aXikable Police Officer 
of the Old School and a 
Troop of -Alovie -Actors 


ORRY; you're all through,” 
snapped Chief D. Clarence But- 
ler, and swung his swivel chair 
back to his desk, a nice desk, 
new and sleek, like D. Clarence. 

Uncle Jimmy glared at him. Having 
the fresh young buck of a college-bred cop 
tell him he was all through with Santa 
Naranja’s police force, a force he had 
joined so long before that the early settlers 
still called him ‘“‘assistant marshal,” didn’t 
set so well. 

“None of my officers can go visiting up 
at the Sailor’s Home when they are sup- 
posedly on duty,’”’ continued the chief, 
glancing back again. ‘“‘And, Tennas, you 
won’t be on the force long; try and be a 
credit to it. Button your blouse.” 

The old man was riled at that. His 
little white chin-whisker quivered with 
indignation and he was minded to tell 
this fat upstart exactly what he thought 
of any male, especially of any policeman, 
that used slickum on his hair. 


OWEVER, there were obstacles. 

A quarter of a package of fine-cut, 
stowed in Uncle Jimmy’s starboard jaw, 
was one. He looked vainly for the big 
brass cuspidor which had been the chief 
decoration of the office during the old 
chief’s regime. It was gone, gone with the 
comfortable, low-collared coats, the 
slouch Stetsons, the handy and efficient 
night sticks that had marked that earlier 
and happier day. There wasn’t any place 
for Uncle Jimmy to jettison his deckload, 
so to speak. 

For a second or so it was a question 
whether the tobacco or the urge for self- 
expression would dominate the situation. 
Then the fine-cut won and Uncle Jimmy, 
with a whole battery of electric sparks 
in his shrewd blue eyes, turned away a 
second time and left Santa Naranja’s 
“director of public safety’”—Butler had 
suggested the title himself—to his cuspi- 
dorless office and his academic formulae 
for creation of an ideal police force. 

Uncle Jimmy, himself, knew he was 
misplaced in any such organization as 
that. He knew as well as he knew his 
navigation, learned forty years before on 
the old Star of Gloucester, that the 
chief was taking every opportunity to 
make things disagreeable for him. He 
was in violent, if low-voiced, eruption all 
down the corridor to where Mabel, the 
pretty telephone operator, sorted out the 
calls for the town’s little official world and 
sent them on their several ways. 

“Why, Uncle Jimmy!” exclaimed the 
girl, “What language!” -, 

“Huh!” grunted the old man, his little 
white chin-whisker quivering with indigna- 
tion, “That aint nothing! You ought to 
hear what I’m thinking!” 
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“Tf it’s any worse than what you're say- 
ing, I don’t want to,” Mabel dimpled. 
“T thought I knew all the words, too.” 

“Well, you don’t,” affirmed Uncle 
Jimmy, mentioning a couple he had 
overlooked. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the girl, 
sympathetic, as almost everybody else 
was wherever Uncle Jimmy was concerned. 

“It’s that there criminal thee-orist in 
the front room,” responded the grizzled 
policeman. ‘He just fired me. I gotta 
quit the first of the month.” 

“Well, for crying out loud!” The girl’s 
brown eyes snapped indignantly. 

“Oh, I dunno,” Uncle Jimmy was doing 
his best to be casual and nonchalant. 
“It might have been worse. It was the 
way he talked that got under my hide.” 

“Why didn’t you quit right off?” 

“A policeman can’t do that; I gotta 
stick till I’m relieved.” 

A suave voice sounded from over his 
shoulder. 

“Ah, Miss Thompson. Is the chief in?” 

Uncle Jimmy turned to see who was 
speaking. He got a glimpse of an athletic 
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sort of fellow, handsome, grey-eyed, blond. 
Then Mabel answered affirmatively and 
the man strode off toward the chief’s 
office, gracefully, with long steps. 

“Who’s that feller?” asked the police- 
man. 

“His name’s Clark and_ oh, 
Jimmy! He’s in the movies!” 

“Huh?” 

“He’s a director; makes motion pic- 
tures, you know. He’s been talking to the 
chief about making one here.” 

“Knows your name, too, don’t he?” 

“Yes. Isn’t he wonderful, Uncle 
Jimmy?” 

“Mebbe. What’s this young Jerry-me- 
lad in the engineer’s office think of him?” 

“Mr. Crutcher? He hasn’t met Mr. 
Clank. 

“Hmm. How long’s this buddin’ Jesse 
Lasky been in town?” 

“Just since yesterday.” 

“Fast worker, aint he? Mabel, you stay 
away from that feller.” 

“Who? I? What—why should I? 
What do you mean?” 

“T mean he’s bad.” 

“T don’t believe it.” Mabel’s round 
little chin jutted forward aggressively and 


Uncle 
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there was a touch of firmness about her 
rosy mouth. 

Uncle Jimmy nodded. 

“How do you know?” she demanded, 
angrily. 

“T dunno. Gotta hunch, mebbe. 
you he’s a devil with the girls. Bet you he 
dances too durn good.” 

“Well, I'll soon find out,” Mabel tossed 
her head disdainfully. “I’m going out 
with him tonight.” 

“All right,” assented Uncle Jimmy. 
You're free, white and mentally compe- 
tent, far’s any youngster can be. Go fly 
your kite, if you want to, but don’t get the 
idea ’taint none of my business. Young 
folks is always a policeman’s business, es- 
pecially when they’re pretty as you are. 
I’m a-goin’ to talk to the chief about this 
here blond beauty.” 

The old fellow moved off. He was just 
outside the chief’s door when, through the 
open transom, drifted a phrase or two that 
made him pause. 


cc HO’S the old by-hecker out- 

side?” Clark was asking. 

Uncle Jimmy stopped short. He was 
sensitive about his age and he had no 
more fondness for jests about his personal 
appearance than most people. The little 
chin whisker quivered as the old man, thus 
impolitely reminded that the movie man 
still was closeted with the chief, halted his 
impetuous progress. Of course, he over- 
heard the chief’s answer. 

“You mean the old bird with the little 
white goshdingit whiskers? He’s a relic, 
but don’t worry about him. His beat’s 
out in the suburbs. He won’t be in the 
picture.” 

“Quite a type,” Clark continued. “But 
I don’t think he fits in this sequence. 
What we want is a lot of smart young 
fellows—led by yourself, chief.” 

“Surely,” agreed the chief. “Snap, pep, 
action; we'll give ’em to you.” 


Bet | 


Uncle Jimmy’s resolution to confide his 


suspicions to his superior died. 
“Call me a by-hecker, will he?” rumi- 


nated the old fellow. ‘Thinks my 
whisker’s a goshdingit, does he?’ He 
stroked the maligned appendage. ‘“Mis- 


ter, I’]] get you for that.” 

He carried a bitter resolution with him 
when he went back to his beat and it must 
be admitted that, had there been any- 
thing requiring the services of a police 
officer in that vicinity, he would not have 
been able to give it his customary close 
attention. He was too much concerned 
with the chief’s gratuitous insults and 
Clark’s derision. 

Uncle Jimmy never denied he was get- 
ting old but he always contended there 
was enough salt in his blood to keep him 
from drying up for a long time. Once ina 


while he gave proof to some obstreperous — 


hanger-on about the wharves that a 
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hundred and forty 
pounds of fighting 
oliceman, regard- 
= of age, was not 
to be regarded light- 
ly. He would have 
liked to take on 
either the chief or 
Clark for a few 


N this amiable 
mood he spied 


Mabel, attired in 
Santa Naranja’s 
best imitation of " 


Palm Beach, hesi- 
tating daintily at a 
dusty crossing head. 
He smiled and she 
waited for him. 

“Where’s the wed- 
ding?” he asked, 
“Or isit a lawn feat 
or something? And 
say, Mabel, was the 
store hurt much?” 

“What store?” re- 
joined the girl. 

“Ed Livingston’s 
drugstore,” said the 
old fellow. “It looks 
like there’d been an 
explosion in the 
lady-paint depart- 
ment down there.” 

“Oh, don’t be 
silly, Uncle Jimmy,” 
retorted Mabel, ex- 
asperated. “I’m all 
made up to be phot- 
ographed in Mr. 
Clark’s motion pic- 
ture. You know | 
don’t make a fool of 
myself with this 
stuff the way some 
of the girls do. I’m 
on my way to the 
studio right now.” 

“That’s right, 
pretty,” admitted the ex-sailor, “you don’t. 
And I bet you make the other girls in 
the picture look sick, too.” 

“There aren’t any other girls,” said 
Mabel, with a touch of pride. ‘I’m the 
only one. I’m to play the bootlegger’s 
sweetheart, you see. She’s the only girl 
in the picture.” 

“And you’re going out to this place 
alone, are you?” asked the policeman. 

“Of course,” answered Mabel. ‘‘Why 
not? It’s all right, Uncle Jimmy. Lots of 
gitls would be glad to get the chance. 
Why, Mr. Clark thinks he may be able to 
get me a place in the movies down in 
Hollywood if I film well.” 

“Hmm. Where is this studio place?” 
The old man visibly was not satisfied. 
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And then, when she told him, he went on: 
“Well, it’s a little mite off my beat, but 
I think PIl just walk along up there 
with you.” 
“Indeed you won’t!”’ retorted the girl, 


warmly. “I can take care of myself!” 
“Sure,” conceded Uncle Jimmy. 
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want to see how they do it, though. Be- 
sides, a policeman ought to take an inter- 
est in all moves for the advancement of 
the community, our new chief says, so I 
guess I’}] just tag along.” 

And tag along he did. For the rest of 
the afternoon he was an attentive specta- 
tor while Mabel posed in company with a 
trio of foppish 
youths in- sundry 
scenes directed by 
Clark. None, so 
far as he could see, 
had much sense in 
it, and he was far 
more attracted by 
the workings of the 
motion picture cam- 
era, whose operator 
fiddled with a most 
intriguing array of 
cranks and gadgets. 


NCLE JIMMY 

found this in- 
dividual quite will- 
ing to discuss! the 
technicalities of his 
art and drew from 
him, among. other 
things, the fact that 
the camera held. 200 
feet of film, that it 
took sixteen pic- 
tures every second 
and that it was pos- 
sible to take pic- 
tures backward. 
When, at the end of 
the afternoon’s work 
he heard Clark ask 
what the day’s foot- 
age had been, he 
was surprised to 
hear the cameraman 
answer “six hundred 
and seventy,” but 
he kept his thoughts 
off his tongue and 
invited himself to 
walk part of the 
way home— with 
Mabel. 

“Well,” ques- 
tioned the girl, when 
they were away 
from the — studio, 
“was it so awful?” 

y “Not special,” 
replied the old fel- 
low, judicially, “but 
I didn’t see that 
feller putting no film 
in the camera. Id 
like to seen that.” 

“Tt holds quite a 
lot,” the girl assured 
him. 

“That so?’ re- 
sponded the _ old 
fellow, and presently 
took his departure 
to patrol the more 
secluded portions of his beat and indulge 
in some highly purposeful thought. 

The next day, Uncle Jimmy, armed with 
a dollar camera and accompanied by a 
small “nephew,” occupied a front row 
position while Clark directed another 
series of scenes. These had to do chiefly 
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with a quartet of motor trucks and Clark’s 
low, powerful roadster, which seemed to 
be always departing at high speed. Also 
there was much display of pistols and 
banging of blank cartridges. 


Under the old ‘policeman’s direction, 
the small “nephew” took a great many 
snapshots of these incidents, but a shrewd 
observer might have noted, had any such 
been present, that most of the time the 
lens of the dollar camera was pointed at 


Mr. Clark and not at the roaring trucks. 
“We take the big scene Sunday,” Mabel 


1¢ 

told him. ‘“That’s the scene the chief is 
going to bein. They’re going to bring ina 
boat, you see, and it’s supposed to be all 
loaded up with Scotch whiskey and things. 
And the chief is going to be on the shore 
and fight a battle with the men on the 
boat and capture all the liquor, but after- 
ward the highjackers are going to capture 
it back from the police and run away 
with it.” 


*“@OUNDS right thrilling,” he con- 
curred. 
“Tt is,” answered Mabel. “All the 


policemen are going to be in it, and 
everything.” 

“Not all of them,” replied the old fel- 
low, grimly. “I’ve already got my orders 
to be somewhere else that day. This 
thee-orizin’ student of the subnormal per- 
sonality that we call the chief don’t want 
old by-heckers like me around—that’s 
what him and Clark called me, a by- 
hecker. They want smart, snappy-look- 
ing young fellers.” 

“Oh, Uncle Jimmy,” sympathized the 
girl, patting his gnarled old hand. 

“That’s all right,” the old fellow re- 
assured her. “Looks aint brains. Don’t 
you worry about me.” 

She smiled at him but that, of course, 
could not have been the reason he was 
taken with a coughing spell just then and 
had to turn aside and mop his eyes with a 
handkerchief. 

“You're a nice girl, Mabel,” he said. 

“You’re an old dear,” she answered, 
“but I must run along now. I’ve got to 
get some of this stuff off my face and some 
other clothes on. I’m going driving with 
Mr. Clark tonight, to Al Monte for dinner 
at the hotel and to dance afterward.” 

“My gosh! He works fast, don’t he?” 
mumbled the spry old fellow, as he hurried 
off, “but I can work fast, too—and I] 
gotta.” 

“Ed,” he was saying, half an hour later, 
to the lean and bald individual whose 
“drugstore” was the unofficial social cen- 
ter and general supply depot of Santa 
Naranja, “here’s some film | gotta get 
fixed up right away. I want to get the 
pictures away on the late train tonight.” 

And such was the influence of this bat- 
tered old seafarer in the community that 
Ed promised that the pictures should be 
done, if he had to develop the film himself. 

Life in Santa Naranja pursued its indo- 
lent way for the following two days. Uncle 
Jimmy walked his beat as usual, but 
seemed, perhaps, a trifle more thoughtful 
than was his normal wont. Mabel came 
back from her drive as enthusiastic about 
Clark and motion pictures as ever, but 
seemed to spend a good deal of time look- 
ing at the third finger of her left hand, 
which, however, was the same unadorned 
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finger as before. The 
surf beat along the 
beach in the same old 
way and the fishing 
boats of the Japanese 
and the Portuguese, 
brilliant dabs of white 
and canary and red 
and magenta and tur- 
quoise, bright spots 
against the blue of 
the bay, rocked as 
gaily at their anchors 
as before. The trains 
puffed their halting 
way over the branch 
from the main line 
with summer visitors 
and mail for old man 
Periera to sort into 
the little boxes down 
at the post office, and 
the townspeople gath- 
ered on the steps to 
wait for him to finish 
his work the same as 
ever. And so, in the 
due course of events, 
there arrived and was 
delivered to ‘Mr. 
James Tennas, Police 
Officer, Santa Naran- 
ja,” a long, fat, off- 
cial-looking letter 
with no return ad- 
dress. 

Uncle Jimmy read 
this epistle twice over 
in the privacy of his 
little room on the 
second, and top, floor 
of the Hotel Naranja 
Real. He spent some 
minutes studving the 
photographs enclosed 
with it. Some were 
prints of the snap- 
shots he had taken 
with the dollar cam- 
era and some were 
large photographs of 
a different sort, but all, he decided, were 
of the same man, just as the letter said. 

After that he went out to the Sailors’ 
Home and talked awhile with his particu- 
lar crony, Cap’n Matthew Easter, who 
seemed to approve the course Uncle 
Jimmy wished to pursue. 

Then Uncle Jimmy betook himself to a 
telephone booth and put in a call for a 
San Francisco number. The conversa- 
tion must have pleased him, for, although 
the call cost him three dollars and eighty 
cents of his own money, he emerged from 
the booth smiling broadly and spent the 
rest of the evening in his room blithely 
cleaning an ancient revolver. Placing this 
and one of the proscribed nightsticks, a 
competent-looking bludgeon of locust 
wood, on a chair at the head of his bed, he 
resigned himself to the sleep of the just. 

The next day was Sunday, the day of 
the “‘big scene”’ in Mabel’s motion picture 
career and Uncle Jimmy was up early. 
Visiting the police garage, he acquired a 
battered flivver, cast aside by the new 
chief as entirely too disreputable for the 
use of an up-to-date force. This he drove 
to a convenient spot overlooking the fish- 
cannery wharf, where Clark’s boat was to 
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land. Then he dropped around to the fire 
department and borrowed a hydrant 
wrench while the day fireman was pressing 
his other suit and returned to his beloved 
Waterfront to spend the rest of the morn- 
ing enjoying himself. 

He made several trips to the telephone 
ofhce, however, and seemed to be expect- 
ing someone or something. When the girl 
on duty began to tease him about his 
sweetheart’s failure to telephone him, the 
old fellow betook himself to a downtown 
corner where he could watch, at once, the 
telephone office, the hotel where he lodged, 
and the parked flivver. As the time 
passed, he became more and more nervous. 
Half an hour before the time Clark’s boat 
Was to come in he chartered a jitney and 
had himself driven out to the Sailors” 


Home. 
AP’N MATTHEW was resting on 


the broad veranda, a venerable 
telescope at one eye and his ample feet 
comfortably braced, in defiance of the 
rules, against the railing. 
‘“There’s your ship, a-coming round the 
point now,” he said, removing the tele- 
scope. “She’s going to be late, I take it.” 


27, 





The 


C “But he was going to marry me and take 
me to Hollywood!” wailed the 
girl, hurt and angry 


“And a good thing, too!” cried Uncle 
Jimmy. “Matthew, he aint come!” 

“Aint come?” The white-haired old 
sea captain was incredulous. “‘Didn’t you 
tell him who this fellow was?” 

Uncle Jimmy nodded, the expressive 
little whisker vibrant with suppressed 
excitement. 

“Didn’t you tell htm what we thought 
was going to happen?” The captain sat up. 

“Of course I did, Matthew, and he 
promised to be here. But he aint.” 

“How'd you know?” 

“He was to send somebody to meet me 
at the telephone office, but nobody 
showed up. And he aint hiding out behind 
the hedges on Osage road, like I planned, 
because I looked. I looked clear up be- 
yond the second turn on the way out here. 
Now you listen to me. 

“Matthew, how’d you—do you ever 
feel like you’d like to have one more 
fight—one more bang-up, larrupin’, hell- 
and-go-fetch-it row before you die?” 

“By the flutterin’ tails of Nero’s night- 
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shirt! Jimmy, how’d you guess it?” 
Cap’n Matthew’s feet came down with a 
thump. 

“Because I feel that way myself and I 
get a sight more action than you do. Well, 
Matthew, you can have your fling. So 
can some more of the boys. Get a dozen 
or so of ’em rounded up and hid away be- 
hind that hedge on Osage road, just like 
we talked about, up by the curve. We'll 
trap this bird ourselves.” 


Se E can still find a few old shot- 
guns and pistols around here,” I 
guess, chortled the captain, zestfully. 

“But there’s nothing like a good belayin’ 
pin, Matthew, so don’t forget—by cracky, 
there’s a lot of nightsticks at the station. 
I’ll send’em up to you. Have to send you 
something to move your liberty-party 
anyway. Remember, I deputize every- 
body you get.” 

They parted then, Cap’n Matthew mov- 
ing his vast bulk faster than it had been 
carried on his own two feet for years and 
the policeman, ten years younger and a 
hundred pounds lighter, almost skipping 
with joy over the coming fray. The light 
of battle was in his old blue eyes and his 
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wiry little body fairly 
radiated aggressiveness 
and confidence. 

By the time he had 
returned downtown, 
Clark’s boat was in the 
harbor and, looking 
down the wharf, he 
could see Chief D. Clar- 
ence Butler and_ his 
spruced-up police force, 
minus only himself, pre- 
paring to enwrap itself 
in celluloid immortality. 
He found the sticks he 
wanted, dumped them 
in the jitney and_ told 
the driver Cap’n Mat- 
thew was his boss for 
the rest of the day. 

Then Uncle Jimmy 
stationed himself near 
his parked flivver, to 
watch the mock drama 
unfold until it was time 
for him to raise the cur- 
tain on a little play of his 
Below him and a 


own. 
litrle distance away, 
Clark’s schooner was 


drawing near the dock. 
Aboard her a crew of 
hardy and colorful rap- 
scallions made busy 
preparations for landing 
the cargo with which, 
even ata distance, it was 
obvious she was loaded. 
Whiskey cases stood in 
stacks on her deck and a 
group of barrels lashed 
at the foot of foremast 
certainly were not the 
type to contain gascline 
for her engine. Clark’s 
cameraman, reinforced 
by an assistant, was here, 
there and everywhere. 

Clark, too, was much 
in evidence, on the dock, 
shouting directions, and 
Mabel was on hand in a gray-green silk 
sport suit the like of which had not been 
seen before on a native of Santa Naranja. 
She looked very cool and comfortable 
under a green parasol and her brilliant 
makeup toned down somewhat by dis- 
tance, Uncle Jimmy thought he never had 
seen her quite so pretty. 

The schooner drew in to the dock. Her 
crew passed lines ashore and set to in a 
business-like way to get the cargo out of 
her in record time. Booms were rigged, 
whips rove and the cases began to come up 
in a stream. As the cargo was landed, 
some of the men whom Uncle Jimmy had 
seen acting with Mabel began to stow it 
on trucks, four of which were waiting on 
the wharf. 

These were almost loaded when the 
police, led by Butler, made a sudden ap- 
pearance from the fish cannery and a 
battle broke out. The air was thick with 
the smoke of powder and the popping of 
blank cartridges was like the rattle of a 
steam riveter. Clark’s camera men 
cranked like mad. In the midst of it all, 
Mabel jumped into Clark’s roadster and 
drove a short distance up the wharf. 

(Continued on page 60 
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The First of the 
First Californians 


Celebrating 
en Hundredth 


Anniversary of the 


Italy 


the Sev 


Passing of the Founder 
of the Order Which 


Played Such an Impor- 
tant Part in Early 


California History 


HEN miles are the con- 
sideration it is a far cry 
from California to Italy, 
where just now in the lit- 
tle hill-town of Assisi is 
being staged a great, yet dignified, celebra- 
tion, to mark the seven hundredth anniver- 
sary of the passing of St. Francis. 
one stops to reflect how the early history 
of the Golden West is woven with the 
activities of that other great Franciscan, 
Fra Junipero Serra, the matter of material 
distance fades into insignificance. 


Even an indifferent study of the aims of 
as established by Francis of 


the Order, 
Assisi, must give the student of California 
history a better understanding of the 
quality of that indomitable courage and 
surpassing fortitude with which the Fran- 
ciscan fathers, coming here from Mexico 
in 1769, met and surmounted hards hips 

and privations innumerable in carrying 
out their purpose of bringing Christianity 
to the Indians. Had it not been for 
Giovanni Bernardone—fondly called Fran- 
cisco by those who loved him—born in the 
far hill-town of Assisi in 1182, it is doubt- 
ful if the old Spanish missions, which are 
one of California’s chief attractions, would 
now be in existence, and all the romance 
attached to them would not be our heri- 
tage. 

In early years St. Francis was a 
mantic, pleasure-loving youth, whose 
wealthy indulgent parents permitted him 
to live a carefree and dissipated life. The 
city of Assisi at that time—the beginning 
of the thirteenth century—was far dif- 
ferent from the decayed and poverty- 
stricken town of recent years. It was then 
a rich and busy trading center, largely con- 
trolled by a turbulent aristocracy. 

It was during the revolt against these 


ro- 
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arrogant nobles, when the town, shortly 
after the victory of the Lombard League 
against the German oppression, succeeded 
in expelling them, that young Francis 
along with other youths of the city was 
made prisoner in the subsequent conflict 
with the Perugians, who had allied them- 
selves with the expelled Assisian nobles. 

It is reported of Francis that he bore 
his imprisonment with courage and 
gayety, some accounts stating that he 
purchased the freedom of some of his com- 
panions with the ransom money sent him 
by his father, which gives perhaps the 
first hint of his capacity for self-sacrifice. 
Gaining his release in 1203 he returned to 
Assisi, where he soon fell ill of a malignant 
fever, probably as result of his months in 
prison. 

This illness, recur- 
ring repeatedly over a 
period of several 
years, undoubtedly 
played an important 
part in developing 
his interest in the 
spiritual side of life. 
He began giving his 
attention to the relief 
of the poor and af- 
flicted, notably the 
lepers, who were then 
numerous in Italy. 

His real awaken- 
ing followed a vision 
said to have occurred 
while at prayer in 
the church of St. 
Damien at the foot of 


the Assisi hill, when 
the command came 
from the crucified 


Saviour before whom 
he knelt, saying 

“Francis, go, repair 
My house that thou 
seest is all in ruins.” 

These words he at 
first interpreted liter- 
ally and gave his ener- 
gy and his wealth and 
part of his father’s 
to the rebuilding of 
churches, but a year later it was revealed 
to him that the command had been a more 
deeply spiritual one—to restore the spirit 
of the church rather than its structures. 
Believing that he had been called to res- 
tore the spirit of Christ in the church, and 
proclaim anew his message of peace, good- 
will and salvation; in a moment of in- 
spiration, while hearing the mass, there 
was born in his bosom the seed of the 
Order of the Barefoot Friars. 


Pan 
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The Little Poor One, as he was later 
known, decided that he would go forth as 
the disciples of the Lord had done, with 
neither money, nor shoes, to call men to 
righteousness. Holy poverty was the key- 
note, even after he was surrounded with a 
group of followers, finally twelve in num- 
ber, and Francis finally obtained the sanc- 
tion of Pope Innocent III for the Order of 
the Friars Minor to go out and preach. 
After much wandering about and living in 
improvised shelters these devoted men 
were at last offered the use of the Porziun- 
cula in the plain below Assisi, and about 
this little chapel they built rude cells to 
form the Friary of the Little Portion, 
which still exists, now overarched by the 
great dome of the imposing sixteenth cen- 





double Church of St. Francts (left) 


tury temple of St. Mary of the Angels. 

In 1219 the organization had so in- 
creased in size and strength, that the first 
great foreign missions were organized. 
Some set forth to Germany, some to 
France, some to Hungary, some to Mor- 
occo and yet others to Spain. It was 
probably later recruits of this last named 
group who eventually found their. way to 
Mexico, and thence to California, where 
the concrete results of their unselfish la- 
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bors are still sought by lovers of 
romance and tradition from all over 
the world. 

Death came to St. Francis at the 
Friary of the Little Portion at the age 
of forty-four, and after being tempo- 
rarily placed in the church of San 
Giorgio, his body was transferred to 
the magnificent basilica, which the 
power-loving Friar Elias raised with 
the aid of papal indulgence, on the 
hill of Assisi, where, fearing robbery, 
Elias so effectually concealed the body 
in the rock on which the church was 
built that it was not found again until 
1818. Another church yet more pre- 
tentious with subsequent additions 
was built above this in 1253, and one 
cannot but wonder how the Little Poor 
One would look upon such grandeur for 
the shelter of his earthly remains. 


and part of the hill town of Assisi 


One feels far nearer him and his Holy 
Poverty, down below, among the olive 
trees and vines in the dim cells of St. 
Damien or high in the ilex forests of 
Monte Subasio, where he talked to the 
birds that perched on the trees to receive 
his blessing. 


HIS seventh centennial year, in 

honoring the memory of this 
“e . ” we 
sweetest of all the saints,” old Assisi has 
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undergone a_ trans- 
mutation. But the 
changes are not of 
the blatant type. 
They are mainly of a 
restorative nature, 
their purpose the giv- 
ing back to the hill- 
town something of its 
former heritage of art 
and custom—a rever- 


decadence to the ear- 
lier ideals, which the 
recently awa ke n ed 
national i 
ness of Italy has come 
to appreciate with renewed spirit. 

In charge of the restorative work at 
Assisi 1s a committee which seems to be 
moved by that fine sense of the religious 
and artistic, which in the time of the past 
glory of this Umbrian country animated 
even the most humble craftsman. The 
aims tend to the revival of that atmos- 
phere wherein religion and art may find a 
single and harmonious expression; to the 
bringing back some of the charm of by- 
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gone days and the spirit that moved the 
builders. 

Preparations for the centenary year in- 
cluded a program for renewal of Medieval 
facades on many of the houses; the re- 
opening of doors and windows long closed; 
the replacement or uncovering of grace- 
ful arches and the removal of cheap stucco 
work which has been profanely slapped 
over houses built with the rich warm stone 
of Monte Subasio—as a result of which the 
walls of Assisi are once again taking on a 
rich enchanting rose-red glow in the light 
of the setting sun. 


ETURN to the old traditions has 

been the aim in everything at- 
tempted, both in the restoration work 
and in the celebrations. The com- 
munal festival, an annual event com- 
memorating the liberation of the city 
from the Saracen seige through the 
miracle of St. Clare, long fallen into 
disuse, has been revived. ‘The music of 

(Continued on page 54) 
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“Hot Dollar’ Charley 


l'rowbridge Discovered 


-h 


iat the United States 
Government Will Get 
Counterfeiters 
Sooner or 


Later 


FIRST met “Hot 
Dollar’ Charley 
Trowbridge as he 
was leaving San 
Quentin prison. 
He looked geTav, stooped, 
careworn. ‘The long, 
clever fingers that had 
worked such magic witl 
steel engravings trem- 
bled as he ran his hand 


ot 
to shade 






over his eyes 
from the sudden 
e of the Hav- 
erved five years for 
queer,” he 





sun. 


was now free. 

Other convicts 
been coming and going 
through the same gate 
of the medieval towe 
mid-century edifice 


had 








ing only a moat. As 
they passed out, the 
guard at the door would 
say “one out, warden’s 
ofice’” or “one out 
stables’ and his words 
were taken down by the 


tallyman. But the guard 
did not count Hot Dol- 
lar Trowbridge. He shook 
hands with him instead 
Not until we were on 
the ferry crossing the 
bay could I get him to 
talk-and then only after 
I had launched into an 
easy discussion of the 
old timers at the game, 
Miles Ogle, Smith, Ulrich and 
them, the famous artists of 
United States secret service men 
with a certain pride not unalloyed wi 
satisfaction. It was often through th 
artistry that these men were traced. The 
veteran steel engraver left his trademark 
on the “queer” just as surely as the pen 
and ink artist identifies his illustrations b 
his style. An old time secret service oper- 
ative early became a connoisseur of art. 
He would hold off a bit of a bill with the 
true squint of the critic and pronounce his 
“This is the work of Miles 












pinion. 
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“These fine etchings point to 


Ogle,” or 
our friend Charley Ulrich.” 

Pride in his craftsmanship thawed 
Trowbridge out. He told me how he got 
started counterfeiting and contracted his 
“moniker.”” One day he was watching a 
printer's devil melt linotype slugs back 


into metal to be 
used over again 
when a coin was 


dropped onto one of 
the hot bricks. The 
devil pressed down 
on the coin and 
then flicked it off, 
revealing the .exact 
reproduction of the 
face of the dollar on 


the babbitt colored 


T h is gave 
Trowbridge an idea. 
Having nothing to do 
with his spare time, he 
began experimenting. 
paris he made casts 


surface. 
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Using plaster of 
from new dollars, 
a ' s : 
baked these molds and began to coin 
money by the simple process of pouring 
the molds full of a molten base metal. 
After the coin was silver plated, it could 
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not be told from the genuine by looking at 
it, though it succumbed completely to the 
test of biting. 

Trowbridge had intended to keep his 
work secret. But it was too good to keep. 
The temptation to try to pass the money 
was irresistible. One night he picked a 
coin up off his work bench, thrust it into 
his pocketbook and made his way to the 
nearest cigar store. In exchange for a 
purchase, he threw the bogus dollar onto 
the glass showcase and then half turned 
away to conceal his nervousness. 

The proprietor picked up the coin and 
holding it in one hand while he made 
change with the other, he suddenly ut- 


nis 











tered a cry and dropped the dollar to the 
floor. 
“It’s hot,” he cried. 
hot dollar.” 
Trowbridge did not wait to hear more. 
He fled. And as he went he made a reso- 


“You gave me a 
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lution deep down in his soul 
never to make any more 
counterfeit coins. To Trow- 
bridge’s calloused fingers, 
accustomed to _ handling 
the warm metal, the dollar 
had not felt hot. And be- 
sides, he had not kept it in 
his hand. The store pro 
prietor had held it long 
enough for the heat to take 
effect. Of course Trow- 
bridge destroyed all his 





equipment and moved to a distant part of 
the city. Later when he was in prison he 
could not resist telling the story and 
thus he got his nickname, Hor Dollar. 


HE idea of making money obsessed 
Trowbridge. He could not get rid 

of it. The possibilities were great. He 
began reading up on the subject. And he 
discovered then that from the standpoint 
of the real counterfeiter he had been a 
piker. “Coiners” was the contemptuous 
phrase applied to base metal counter- 
feiters by the aristocrats of crookdom, 
“makers of the queer.” It seemed that 
any cheap John might be a base metal 
counterfeiter but that it took brains to 
manufacture paper currency. In fact, 
ninety-five per cent of the bunglers who 
got caught were coiners who even when 
successful did not make more than wages 
at their nefarious calling. Their lead 
dollars could be caught by the veriest tyro 
and if they tried to make them out of a 
heavier metal with a silver content, then 
an expensive stamping press was required. 
The profits wouldn’t pay for the overhead. 

Trowbridge spent the next few years 
experimenting with steel engravings. But 
before he had a chance to make even a 
single note he was arrested with plates in 
his possession and sent to Leavenworth 
federal prison for two years. And it was 
at Leavenworth that he met Bloeser, the 
“dealer,” and became conversant with the 
tricks and the lingo of the profession 
whose outer edges he had been skirting. 

“See here,” said Bloeser. ‘“‘You’re a 
good engraver. When we get out, let’s 
you and me hitch. I know a good boodle 
carrier—” 

“Hold on,” interrupted Trowbridge, 
“What's a boodle carrier?” 

“You’re a sucker for fair,’ retorted 
Bloeser. “You’re a maker, aint you? 
Well, I’ma dealer. You make the stuf. I 
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buy it off’n you in whole- 
sale quantities and keep 
you clear of all shovin’ 
risks. You stay clear 
of the selling end where 
the risks are. You’re the high muck-a- 
muck and I’]] make you harder to meet 
than a Kink. You aint got nothin’ to do 
with the boodle carrier nor the shovers. 
They don’t even know who you are. 

“Van Leer is my boodle carrier. After I 
buy the queer from you, I’ll telephone 
Van Leer to meet me at church. That’s a 
safe place. I'll show him the stuff and 
offer him a couple grand totry. If it looks 
good to him, he buys it and in turn sells it 
to his shovers. Remember this, though. 
These shovers don’t know you or me. 
They on’y know Van Leer. If they get 
caught, they can’t squeal on us though 
they might snitch on Van. If Van gets 
caught he might tell on me but he can’t 
squeal on you because he don’t know you. 
Any way you look at it, Hot Dollar, you’re 
playin’ safe.” 

“How do the shovers work?” asked 
Trowbridge. 

“Van Leer meets a shover and passes 
him one bill and one only,” replied 
Bloeser. “See the advantage of that? If 
the shover is nabbed, he can plead the 
innocent victim gag. Somebody passed 
him the bill! When the shover sells one 
bill, he gets another from the boodle 
carrier.” : 

“But suppose they catch the boodle 
carrier,” objected Trowbridge. “He has 
plenty of evidence on him. If the secret 
service captured him, he couldn’t get out 
of it.” 

‘Boodle carriers are hard to catch,” re- 
sponded Bloeser sagely. “They watch a 
shover work and if he gets into trouble, 
they hit for the tall timber and don’t 
come back. The shover never knows the 
name or address of a clever boodle carrier. 
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The boodler always makes the ap- 
pointment with the shover.” 
Trowbridge began to dream. And 
his dreams always involved great 
stacks of perfectly made United 
States currency, that was being dis- 
posed of by his dealer, his boodle 
carrier and his shovers while he, Hot 
Dollar, sat back and enjoyed the 
proceeds. Once out of prison, how- 
ever, he decided to shoot square and 
hied himself to a small western city 
where he went to work on a news- 
paper, taking up the new art of 
photo-engraving which had _ succeeded 
that of steel engraving, being more 
speedy and more economical. For five 
years he worked steadily, putting his 
money aside and establishing a reputation 
for honesty and sobriety. During all this 
time a battle was going on within him, the 
battle with a persistent whispering fiend 
that would not let him rest. “Once a 
counterfeiter, always a counterfeiter” is 
an axiom of the secret service. Trow- 
bridge had scoffed at it, but now he found 
it true. Every time he accepted a few 
dollars for a week’s work, he revolted at 
the idea. Why, he could make one of 
those $50 bills in no time! He could make 
hundreds of them. And then when he 
was on easy street he would quit. Vain 
delusion. He forgot his premise. 


NE day in Portland, Ore., he met 

Bloeser. They went to San Fran- 
cisco and before the month was up, Trow- 
bridge was established with a photo-en- 
graving plant of his own. It was then 
in the pride of ownership that he almost 
forsook his convict pal. But Bloeser 
was not easily shaken. The turning point 
came when Hot Dollar drew out five $100 
bills from his bank. The money was 
crumpled and soiled. Hot Dollar threw 
one of the soiled bills back and said: 

“Give me a brand new bill for that, 
please. I want it fora present.” 

A counterfeiter must have a new note to 
work with. He had taken the first de- 
cisive step. 

Trowbridge placed the new bill in a bill 
fold so it would not crease and returned to 
the plant. He began work on it with 
feverish eagerness but slowed down when 
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he saw he was wasting plates. Nothing 
short of perfection would serve. When 
finally he showed Bloeser a proof, the 
dealer went into the wildest ecstasies. He 
wanted Trowbridge to knock out a bunch 
for him at once so he could get the shovers 
to work. 

“Nothing like that,” said Hot Dollar, 
decisively. “This is going to be a clueless 
crime. I’m going to make one big wad, 
destroy my plates, sell the plant and the 
minute you start shoving, [ll hop out. 
You and your shovers can follow me 
across country and by the time we’ve 
reached the Atlantic coast, all the stuff 
will be gone. Then [’Il vanish.” 

Apparently Bloeser agreed. 

From his paper samples Trowbridge 
picked out a bond that was as near like the 
government paper as possible 
but only one-half the weight. 
He cut several thousand 
pieces of this into sizes a bit 
larger than a bill, to allow 
for trimming, and proceeded 
to print his plates. The 
serial numbers he had to put 
on with a rubber stamp in 
blue ink. He printed half 
his stock with the face of the 
note and the other half with 
the back. Then he laid silk 
threads between the two 
blank sides of the thin pieces 
of paper and pasted them to- 
gether, thus imitating the 
threadlike markings of the 
genuine. 


S the money began to 

pile up the tempta- 
tion became too strong for 
Bloeser. One night he put 
$5,000 into circulation. Even 
the banks accepted the 
money. 

But there was one class of 
money handler that could not 
be duped. And these were 
a few women. Hot Dollar’s 
currency got into the United 
States treasury. Here it fell 
into the hands of the women 
money counters, through 
whose fingers millions of dol- 
lars pass daily. They can tell the denomi- 
nation of a bill by fee/, without looking at 
it. Paper slides through their hands with 
machinelike rapidity and precision. When 
they find a counterfeit they throw it out 
onto the pile without losing the cadence of 
their count. It is a queer thing that while 
there are no women counterfeiters, the 
fair sex supplies the best experts in the 
world on counterfeits. 

One such woman came upon the Trow- 
bridge note. She threw it on the counter- 
feit pile with a glance. U.S. secret service 
men took the bill and puzzled over it. It 
was as near genuine as a photo-engraved 
imitation could be; nothing like the steel 
engravings of the old timers but good. 
There were certain flaws that betrayed it. 
Charley Ulrich, who made the queer forty 
years ago, often said it was impossible to 
do a perfect counterfeit job. “I don’t 
know what it is,” he said. “Do you think 
that concealed inside of all of us there is a 
moral force that fights against any crime, 
thus preventing us from doing our best? Or 
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between. 
gluing. 
Look at the serial numbers. If they are out of 
alignment, the bill is likely to be counterfeit. Serial 
numbers are blue. 
Watch for blurred lines, especially in the seal. 
If aniline inks are used in printing the seal, it may 
fade to a greenish color. 
When in doubt about a bill, soak it in warm 
water. If it is glued together it will come apart. 
While you are liable to fifteen years imprison- 
ment and a $5000 fine merely for having a counter- 
felt in your possession, the Federal government 
does not invoke this punishment if you are an in- 
nocent victim. 
If you have a counterfeit bill, hand it to your 
bank cashier. He is compelled by law to stamp it 
counterfeit or render it unfit for circulation in 
your presence. 


is it fear that unnerves the master hand?” 

The women counters had told by the 
feel. The glue between the sheets gave it 
a harsh touch. But the secret service men 
now saw there were other peculiarities. 
The blue serial numbers which are so 
evenly printed on the genuine were irregu- 
lar. In trimming the note, Trowbridge 
had got it just a fraction of an inch too 
short. The sheets pasted together made 
it too thick and the threads of silk did not 
duplicate the silk fibre government paper. 
This government paper of course was un- 
obtainable by counterfeiters. Secret ser- 
vice operatives constantly guarded the 
plants where it was made. A fine of 
$5,000 and fifteen years’ imprisonment 
were provided for anyone having it in his 
possession. The genuine silk fibre paper 


How to Tell a Counterfeit 


Cys receiving a bill, crush it in your hand. The 
genuine crinkles smoothly, the counterfeit 
roughly. 





is the very finest and toughest of bonds, 
into which the distinguishing silk fibre 1s 
woven by a secret process. No one man 
holds the key to it; thus no disgruntled 
employe could set up a money making 
plant in a foreign land. 

Bloeser told Trowbridge nothing about 
his little flier and Hot Dollar worked 
away, all unsuspecting. The U. S. secret 
service, on finding that most of the bills 
were passed near San Francisco, centered 
the investigation there. They visited 
every engraving plant but they did not 
find Hot Dollar’s-place. It was hidden in 
the rear of a house. The detectives next 
called on the paper dealers. Trowbridge 
was described as an unknown who had 
purchased paper of the weight used in the 
counterfeit. The first thing Hot Dollar 
knew of the treachery of Bloeser was when 
a couple of U.S. agents crashed into his 
plant, slipped a pair of nippers on his 
wrists and confiscated $100,000 worth of 
bad money. Because the bewildered en- 
graver pleaded guilty, he was let off with 
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The counterfeit very often is thicker 
than the real money because it usually is made of 
two sheets of paper glued together with silk fibres 
Scrutinize the edges for signs of this 


You’re Bound to Lose! George C. Henderson 


a five-year sentence and was sent to San 
Quentin instead of McNeil’s island. 

“And now I am free,” continued Hot 
Dollar as we stepped off the ferry boat at 
San Francisco, ‘‘and I’m going straight, 
*though I sure learned some pretty tricks 
while at (Quentin. Remember I told you 
how hard it is to get the silk fibre paper. 
Well, they got a system now for bleaching 
$1 bills clean white. That gives ’em the 
paper. Then they print it with $50 or 
$100 and they sure can do it pretty.” 

Six months later I was sitting in the San 
Francisco. police station when they 
brought Hot Dollar in. He was the pic- 
ture of despair. 

“You can’t beat the game,” he declared. 
“T was telling you last time I saw you 
about that chemical for taking the color 
out of money. Well I got 
the idea of using it to raise 
the bills instead. Here is a 
$1 bill. Ican make $10 out of 
itin an hour. I don’t need 
plates and all that junk. 
The secret part is the chemi- 
cal I use to take out the col- 
oring. Now you’d think that 
was an open and shut game, 
but they nabbed me the first 
thing. Why is it?” 

The big secret service man 
who had been standing nearby 
laughed softly. 


Ss O one man can fight 

100,000,000 people,” 

he said. ‘The odds are too 

great. And when you fight 

society, Hot Dollar, that’s 

the lineup, a hundred million 
to one.” 

The United States secret 
service, which is responsible 
for the short life of counter- 
feit bills, makes an average 
of a thousand arrests a year. 
Counterfeits rarely stay in 
circulation more than a 
couple of months. The secret 
service has the country di- 
vided into districts and it is 
the duty of each chief opera- 
tive to keep his district 
clean. Immediately a coun- 
terfeit issue is discovered, every agency 
is put to work to locate the author of it. 
All known offenders, whether free or on 
parole, are placed under surveillance. 
Descriptions of the counterfeit are printed 
and sent broadcast. And all the tremen- 
dous resources of the United States 
government are concentrated upon the 
problem until it is solved. 

The sentence for repeated offenders 
may be very heavy. The maximum term 
for currency counterfeiting is fifteen years 
and $5,000 and for the coin counterfeiter 
ten years and a $5,000 fine. However, the 
criminal may be given a duplicate sen- 
tence for passing the note, another for 
making it, still another for having it in his 
possession and several more such sen- 
tences for making the plate and having it 
in his possession. 

Trowbridge was given ten years. He 
never served it out. At the end of the 
sixth year he went to that reward which 
awaits all habitual criminals—a num- 
bered wooden slab in a prison graveyard. 
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Picnicking with Royalty 


Wherein the Prince of 


Wales Entertains 
By M. ‘R. -Afacleod 


OUR years ago H. R. H: the 
Prince of Wales, in the course 
of an official visit through 
Canada, retired for a few days 
rest to the Bar U ranch in 
Alberta, and became so “sold” on ranch 
life and cowboy stuff that, to the astonish- 
ment of the Court officials traveling with 
him, he up and bought the adjoining place. 

When he left England to face the task 
of officially visiting the Colonies, he had 
no thought of going into the ranch busi- 
ness. Arriving in Calgary surfeited with 
the official life, he happened upon an old 
acquaintance, the late George Lane. 

“What you need,” said George, “is to 
cancel your dates, shove ’em forward a 
week or two, forget all this high hat, gold 
lace stuff, and come and put in a few days 
on the ranch with me—and I’ll show you 
somethin’.” 

The invitation was so unaffectedly 
genuine; such a relief from the ultra- 
polite ceremony which enfolds him, that 
it instantly reached the Prince’s own na- 
tural simplicity, and he replied, 

“George, I'll go you,” or words to that 
effect. 

A word about George Lane. Nearly 
forty years ago he pushed west from his 
birth-state, Iowa, and finally landed in 
the Canadian northwest. The country 
looked good to him, so he settled down 
and waited for the country to settle up. 
It did. He prospered, and finally became 
owner of the world’s largest herd of pure- 
bred Percherons and advisor to the Re- 
mount Department of the British Army. 
It was on one of his trips to Europe as an 
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authority on draught 
horses, that George 
Lane first met the 
Prince of Wales. 

The Prince’s visit to 
Lane’s ranch was a 
success. Accompanied 
y only two of his 
suite, he loafed over the 
range or about the 
home corrals of the 
Bar U, ate chuck with 
the cowboys and en- 
joyed it all immensely. 
One day he went for a 
hike with the ranch 
superintendent, Dr. W. 
L. Carlyle. Suddenly 
he blurted out, 

“By Jove, I wish I 
were a rancher. I’d 
like to have a place of 
my own, right here.” 

Carlyle smiled. He 
didn’t think the youth- 
ful Prince was talking 
seriously; that is, he 
didn’t think so until 
three weeks later when 
a wire was received 
from Vancouver asking 
George Lane and Dr. 
Carlyle to meet the 
Royal train and dis- 
cuss a business matter 
with the Prince. 


URE enough the 
business was the 
ranch. 


C Right: Pete Vander- 
meer receiving trophy 
fro m the boss of the 

E. P. Ranch 


@ Below: Ranch house 
at the E. P. ranch 


PHOTOS BY OLIVER 
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@ The Prince of Wales sitting on a fence rail with 
George Lane, stockman, of the Bar U ranch 
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“TI want you two 
men to secure a ranch 
for me—just as near 
as possible to the 
spot where Carlyle 
and I were talking of 
it. [ve been thinking 
about it and I’ve de- 
cided to become a 
practical Western 
rancher.” 

So the Bedingfield 
ranch was purchased 
and the brand 
changed to E. P. 
(Edward, Prince). 
The E. P. is not a 
large place. It totals 
(Continued on page 54) 
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eA Two-Weeks 
Canoe Cruise on 


the Puget Sound 


ON VOYAGE.” 

A little group. of 
friends has come down 
to the University Canoe 
House on Lake Union 

to see us off. One of them, having, 
we suspect, a sense of humor, has 
brought rolls of serpentine, and we 
get a send-off befitting, in dignity 
and sentiment, the departure of an 
ocean liner for foreign ports. Pad- 
dles dip and the little Sun Spot, as 
our canoe is christened, darts away 
from the pier, trailing th: broken 
ends of the colored ribbon through 
the water. 

During our two-weeks cruise we 
shall paddle through some 160 miles 
of salt water—more if we take any side 
trips. Our course, starting from Seattle, lies 
south past Tacoma, then southwest to- 
ward Olympia, north to the head of Case 
Inlet where we must make a two mile 
portage, anu thence in a general northerly 
direction through Hood Canal until Foul- 
weather Bluff, west of Everett, is rounded, 
and thence south to Seattle. 

Cruising is a sport for kings—and for 
anyone else. who has the tiniest trace of 
the blood of the old explorers in his (or 
her) veins. For cruising is not merely a 
rich man’s sport. Only the wealthy, per- 
haps, can buy seagoing yachts and sail 
to the far away isles of the South Seas for 
a year or two, but the man with little 
means and limited time can find just as 
alluring cruising grounds nearer home. A 
canoe will provide a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory yacht. Indeed it has often been said 
the pleasure to be derived from a boat is 
in inverse proportion to its size. Thus, 
for once, is the man of small means par- 
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Vacation 


@ The “Sun Spot” poses for her 


picture 


C Below: 


of the canoe cruise 


ticularly blessed. 


near such a cruising paradise as 
Puget Sound the gods have twice 
blessed him. 

So we slip past the fleet of yachts 
lying 
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Yacht Club without 
a single envious 
glance at their size, 
and shape our course 
through Lake Union 
for the mouth of 
the ship canal con- 
necting the lake 
with the sound. As 
we lie in the Ballard 
locks, second in size 
only to the great 
locks of the Panama 
Canal, the Sun Spot 
is the object of much 
curious and admir- 
ing attention, for she 
is a handsome craft 
with her polished 
cedar hull and mahogany thwarts and gun- 
wales. The captain of a tug that is passing 
through the locks with us inquires where 
we are bound and looks our outfit over 
very dubiously when we tell him. 
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A roughly sketched map 


And if he lives 


at anchor off the Seattle 





“Hope you make it,” he says omin- 
ously. 

The lower gates open and we pass 
out into salt water. We wave the tug 
captain goodbye and bear him no 
malice. From the deck of a twenty- 
ton tug a seventy-five pound canoe 
does look rather small. 


FEW minutes more and we are 

in the sound. Behind us all 
the rush and rumble of city life; before 
us quiet, freedom, leisure. Magellan 
got no greater thrill when he passed 
through the stormy strait that bears 
his name and started off into the un- 
*known Pacific than the crew of the Sun 
Spot get as they round West Point 
and head out into Puget Sound. The 
course is south and a little west— 
south-southwest, to be really nautical 
—across the entrance to Seattle’s 
harbor, Elliott Bay. A big liner, out- 
ward bound for the Orient, passes 
close to us. After her comes a heavily 
laden lumber schooner, San Francisco 
bound. The little Sux Spot passes 
astern of the liner and ahead of the 
schooner, looking no bigger than a 
cork between two wash tubs, but feel- 
ing fully as important as her big sisters 
with her spruce paddles flashing in 
the sunlight. The Sun Spot is a ship 
among ships. 

Presently Alki Point is on our left 
—off our port beam, to be nautical 
again—and we are out of the main 
line of travel. We begin to feel, like 
the Ancient One, ‘‘alone on a wide, 
wide sea.” A gentle breeze from the 
north helps us along. The northern 
point of Vashon Island _ grows 
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(Out for a good time 


steadily larger until mid-afternoon finds 
us in the narrows, scarcely a mile wide, 
between Vashon Island and the mainland 
to the west. Here the shores are com- 
paratively low on both sides of the chan- 
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with a Dash of Salt 


nel, still wooded for the most part, with 
rustic summer homes peering out through 
the trees, but with the woods broken at 
intervals by orchards and gardens. 

For nearly an hour we paddle close 
along the island shore looking for a place 
to camp. We must find a spring or a 
stream, and a bit of beach safely above 
the high tide line, or we may wake up in 
the night to find the waves lapping around 
our sleeping bags and our duffle floating 
away. Experience has taught us, too, 
that the sand of the beach makes a better 
bed than solid earth, because it is easier 
to make the proper excavations at hip and 
shoulder in sand. 

Another bed that is 
well worth trying is the 
canoe itself. Anchored 
a few yards off shore 
the canoe makes a good 
bed on a quiet night. 
If the boat is not 
anchored securely with 
a large rock and plenty 
of line the sleepers 
may wake at daybreak 
to find themselves and 


their craft bobbing 
merrily many miles 


from camp, with the 
prospect of a long pad- 
dle before breakfast. 
But if reasonable pre- 
cautions are taken the 
little ship will provide a 
safe and comfortable 
bed which will rock 
her crew gently to sleep 
to the music of tiny 
ripples lapping on the 
bow. 

In giving ourselves two weeks to cover 
our course we have allowed plenty of 
time to enjoy the cruise and make little 
side trips into interesting bays and inlets. 
A leisurely cruise is far more likely to be a 
happy, contented cruise than a hurried 
one. Cruising in a canoe is poor sport for 
a speed maniac. We could, if we wished, 

addle twenty-five miles a day or more, 
Bee since we are cruising for pleasure and 
not because we like hard work we will do 
better to paddle fifteen or twenty miles a 
day, and make camp each day _ before 
sunset and before we are too tired to en- 
joy preparing and eating a good meal. 

The food problem, the bogey-man of 
most outings, is no problem at all to the 
canoeist on Puget Sound. No one con- 
templating a cruise in these waters need 
worry about not having variety and 
abundance of good food. Milk and 
cream, butter and eggs, chickens, and 
fresh fruits and vegetables may be ob- 
tained from farmers almost anywhere 
along the shores of the sound. bButter- 
clams, rose-clams, razor-backs and gooey- 
ducks may be had for the digging, and as 
many kinds of fish for the trouble of 
tossing a spoon or a baited hook over the 
side. The canoeist need take only a few 
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staples—flour, salt, a slab of 
bacon, oatmeal, coffee, sugar. 
These should be packed in 
water-tight containers. For 
packing cooking utensils, dishes, 
hand axe, fishing tackle, etc., 
some canoeists like a wooden 
box the width of the canoe and 
built with a curved bottom to 
fit the boat. 

Delicious, perfectly - cooked 
meals can be prepared over a 
beach fire with a minimum of 


effort. Driftwood provides a 
limitless supply of excellent 
fuel. Driftwood bark placed 





on a good hot fire (not too large) makes 
a magnificent bed of coals which will 
supply a heat as hot and steady as the 


gas stove at home. Ears’ of corn 
buried with their husks on in the hot 
gravel under the fire will come out in a 
half hour roasted to suit the palate of an 
epicure. Potatoes, clams, even eggs, may 
be wrapped in wet paper or leaves and 
cooked in the same way. Salmon trout 
or spring chicken may be fried to perfec- 
tion on top of the coals. 

Even the usually disagreeable job of 
washing dishes is a simple one on the 
beach. Taken to the water’s edge and 
rubbed with sand, cooking utensils and 
dishes (which should all be of metal) are 
easily made bright and clean. 


‘T night, after dinner, we sit down by 

4% the first camp fire of the cruise to 
talk and smoke. Scorning matches we 
light our pipes with coals from the fire. 
The talk is of great voyagers of the past. 
Time after time our pipes have to be relit 
when we forget them, oblivious of the pres- 
ent as we sail the seven seas with Magellan, 
De Soto, Drake, Cook, Vancouver, buffet- 
ing storms, quelling mutinies, eating rats 
and the ship’s rigging to keep from starv- 
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COURTESY WILLITS BROS. 

( Above: G. H. 
Johnson, just before 
Starting on a cruise 
around Hoods Canal 


( Puget Sound 


ing, and discovering 
and exploring the far 
corners of the earth. 
Without expressing 
the thought, we feel 
instinctively that we 
belong to that illus- 
trious band. And we see no incongruity 
in the notion. 

At length we crawl into our sleeping 
bags—not to sleep, but to lie listening to 
the rustle of the wind in the trees and the 
gentle lap of the waves on the beach, and 
to watch the stars wheeling slowly over- 
head—the same stars by which the great 
adventurers who went down to the sea in 
ships steered their awkward vessels over 
unknown seas,. pushing their way, some 
of them, almost to the very spot where 
we are camped. Sleep is an unimportant 
thing at such a time. One can sleep any- 
time; he cannot always lie on a starlit 
beach, his senses a-tingle with the joy of 
being alive and embarked ona cruise in a 
ship of his own. 

Given a canoe, sleeping bags, a few 
cooking utensils, and a congenial com- 
panion, one is prepared for a delightful 
cruise lasting from a week-end to all sum- 
mer. A complete canoe-cruising outfit 
can be bought new for little over $100, and 
with proper care will last a lifetime. Once 
the outfit is purchased cruising costs 
exactly nothing except a moderate sum 
for food. Compare the cheapness of this 
sport with the expense of any other pos- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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teeG. Grey, 


Brother of the Noted 


Novelist, Zane Grey, 

Tells in This Article, 

the Thrills of Fishing 
for Big Game-Fish 


N the summer of 1916 I made my 
first visit to the Pacific Ocean. | 
located at Avalon, Catalina Island, 
and was immediately charmed by 
the beautiful resort. It has the 
most delightful climate the year round of 
any place I have ever lived; little rain, and 
prodigious sunshine tempered by cool 
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( Zane Grey congratu- 
lating R.C.Grey upon 
taking a 400-pound 
broadbill swordfish 


early morning fogs. 


The air is fragrant 
with the scent of 
many eucalyptus 


trees. The gold of wild 
oats and the ev ergreen 
of holly blend with 
the varying blues of 
the sea. Peace, 
beauty, and the vast 
Pacific! The ocean 
with its long rolling 
swells affected me 
profoundly. 

For me a dream 
of a decade had come 
true. Gone were the 
years of fishing on 
the Atlantic where I 
was tanned and light- 
seared and blistered, 
and my patience and 
appetite continually 
threatened by the 
ocean’s sickening 
surge. Although I 
confess my discomfort 
I do not mean to be- 
little the good I 
gained by persever- 
ing; I was rewarded 
with many a thrilling 
experience and a 
splendid broadening 
of knowledge of life 
in the sea. As I look 
back upon daring 
encounters with big 
sharks, tuna, sailfish, 
and many small varie- 
ties of fish no less 
interesting than their 
larger kin, the hard- 
ships I bore become insignificant. And, 
after all it was the complete revolution of 
conditions that made my _ experience 
surpassingly new. 

In August of 1916 while fishing with my 
brother, “Zane Grey, an ardent fisherman 
as many people know, I saw for the first 
time a broadbill swordfish. My brother 
paid great tribute to this royal monster 
of the sea, and he had assured me I was in 
for a surprise. He had scanned the ocean 
daily hoping to locate a broadbill which, 
like the marlin, when swimming on the 
surface shows the dorsal fin and upper 
part of the tail a foot above water. In 
fisherman’s parlance this searching for 
fins is called “picking up a broadbill”. I 
lived to learn that Z. G. surely could pick 
them up! On that day of great occasion 
he showed me specks in the ‘distance, call- 
ing them fins of a broadbill, and it seemed 
incredible. But such they were, and as we 
ran up toward them their motion indi- 
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cated a weaving and milling creature idly 
sunning himself. I was amazed at his 
size. He was fully twelve feet long, with a 
body as round as a barrel, a large round 
eye which seemed to follow your every 
motion, and a long broadbill, sword- 
shaped and most murderous looking. One 
look at him and I laughed at my brother’s 
suggestion that J play a broadbill! It 
would’ be enough to catch a marlin, I 
betred; and tuna fishing took my time as 
well. 

Four years passed during which I cap- 
tured a fair number of tuna and marlin. 
There was no longer any excuse for me to 
evade the broadbill game. I soon found 
that I was really eager to try a hand. 

Accompanied by Z. G. and Captain 
Dan, I put out one day with purpose to 
pick up a broadbill if any had the good 
grace to make his presence known. I 
was left in the cockpit to do the fishing 
while the others scattered to scan the 
sea. We ran east around the island to- 
ward Catalina Harbor. This had always 
been a favorite course for tuna and marlin, 
and sometimes a broadbill showed. 

The early morning was cool with fog, 
but as the day advanced the sun shone 
bright and the sky and water became a 
beautiful blue, and a mild westerly wind 
raised little white caps. Hours passed un- 
eventfully. Along toward noon we all 
grew indifferent. Z. G. dozed in a chair 
on the cabin top, and Captain Dan as- 
suaged his impatience by smoking one 
cigar after another. 

My memory does not need the jogging 
of a diary to recall that at eleven-twenty, 
after a bored consultation of my watch, I 
looked up to see far off the black gleam- 
ing fins of a broadbill. The realization of 
that moment will stay with me forever. 

Captain Dan was startled to attention 
by the shout I gave, and Z. G. sprang from 
atop to the cockpit. Immediately business 
picked up. Z. G. prepared rod and bait; 
Captain Dan ran the boat toward the fish. 


HEN Z.G. handed me the rod I 

noticed my hands trembled. Fine 
state of affairs, I thought, for a man who 
always approached his fights with tuna and 
marlin swordfish with keen delight! My 
nerve was good and my physical condition 
splendid, but the sight of that dorsal fin 
and the powerful easy motion of the tail 
awed me. I think I had a premonition of 
what was about to happen. 

Z. G. climbed back on top the boat to 
direct the placing of the bait before the 
fish. All this time I watched the broadbill 
swimming slowly on the surface. The 
closer we approached the larger he grew. 
He was long, of good bulk, with broad 
shoulders. His near eye seemed at mo- 
ments to defy me; again he drifted lazily, 
careless of our approach. 

I wasn’t feeling very gay to tell the 
truth. Rather, I was shaking in my shoes. 

As my bait, a large flying fish, passed 
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Conquest of the Broadbill 


about fifty feet in front of him, the broad- 
bill gave his tail a peculiar swift motion, 
churned the water a little, speeded up, 
and heading straight for the bait sank 
from sight. I sat still. A strange anxious 
Would he strike or 
not? 

Anxious minutes passed. 
feel relieved—freed from the agony of 
anticipated conflict. Then suddenly the 
line whipped from the water. I felt a hard 
blow at my bait. Having been informed 
that the broadbill usually strikes the bait 
' from three to four times before taking it, 
my senses were acute to receive new 
shocks. They did not come, but my line 
quivered. 

“He’s got it and leaving,” I yelled. 

Z. G. stood beside me, and Captain Dan 
behind. The line slipped away gradually 
speeding up. I was enthralled. I was 
weak. A broadbill, my first one, and with 
a bait in his mouth! I watched the line 
pay out in wonder. 

Through my strange stupefaction came 
a chorus yell from Z. G. and Dan, “Hook 
him! Hook him!” 

I came out of my trance and rose to the 
occasion. I set the drag. The line 
straightened instantly with a tremendous 
check. I struck with all my strength. 
The line twanged tunefully. Watching in 
fear I struck again and again. Every- 
thing held. 

Little more than a hundred feet away 
the water opened. I saw the flash of a 
tremendous body. The broadbill momen- 
tarily stood up, massive and terrible, as 
he threshed back and forth, and then he 
sank slowly from sight. 

A sensation of weakness overcame me. 
I felt insignificant, impotent. 

Z. G. was sympathetic and encouraging. 
“Take your time, old boy. It may last 
quite a while. Seems as if you’re tied toa 


I began to 


big one, so don’t use up all your strength 
early.” 

Perhaps in my eagerness I disregarded 
what he said. I gave away not an inch of 
line, except at what seemed the breaking 
point. I pulled with all my strength. The 
fish fought slowly and heavily, now and 
again raising his body half out of water 
which he threshed to foam. His broad 
bill wagged back and forth. I had no heed 
of time. Z. G. and Captain Dan‘ said 
things incomprehensible to me in my 
herce concentration. 


HADatriumphant sense of strength, 
and kept a powerful strain on the rod. 
At the end of an hour I had the fish com- 
ing; slowly but surely I was bringing him 
to the boat. At forty feet I saw him dis- 
tinctly. Long, with great purple-hued 
body, he looked his 
role of giant of the sea. 
I pulled, using every 
ounce of strength I had. 
The double line came 
over the reel, and the 
twelve foot leader 
showed in the water; the 
distance between me and 
the fish did not exceed 
twenty-five feet. I could 
scarce believe my eyes. 
The fish watched me, but 
did not seem frightened. 
Here was my chance! 
I yelled for Z. G. and 
Dan to do something. 
“Grab the leader! Gaff 
him!’ I called in des- 
@ Right: R. C. Grey 
P, L. MEDRICK PHOTO 
@ Below: R. C. Grey 
working on a broadbill 
swordfish 


By 


K.-C. GRAY. 


peration. ‘They yelled back, “Ease up! 
Kase up, or you'll break the rod!” 

Such instruction seemed unreasonable, 
but I could not help giving in gladly to 
any change that meant relief. My thumbs 
were paralyzed from shutting down on the 
reel. I saw the double line fading away. 
The fish moved off and out of sight. It 
was heart-breaking. I sat in a daze. I 
felt at once that my chance of getting the 
fish was gone forever. 

The broadbill’s reaction to the change of 
circumstance was displayed in new tactics. 
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He tried heavy runs, traveling like light- 
ning in strange bursts of speed. We raced 
over the water, back and forth, chasing 
after him, but we did not gain anything; 
as much line went out as I took in, and 
neither of us had the advantage for long. 

At three-thirty, after four hours of fight- 
ing, I was in a deplorable state and com- 
mencing to break under the strain. I was 
close to exhaustion, and it was very diff- 
cult to accept the truth because I had 
been so confident of my endurance. | 
asked Z. G. to take the rod. He refused. 

“Something might happen. Stay with 
him,” he advised. 


LAUGHED at the courage he7en- 

tertained for me. I knew there was 
not a chance in the world. Only the man 
at the rod can judge the weight of his fish 
and be first informed of his weakening. 
This fish was fresh, getting stronger and 
braver, and taking pains to show me that 
my four hours of pulling had been inef- 
fectual. Small wonder this was so! He 
was twice as large as any fish I had ever 
landed. 

Goaded by a forlorn hope I fought with 
desperation. | wanted to do well, to be 
game, as they say, but I was working 
against terrible odds. I weakened as time 
passed, and after five hours and forty 
minutes I had just enough strength left 
to pass the red to my brother and stagger 
to the cabin where I sank down on a bunk 
miserably sea-sick, absolutely exhausted, 
completely whipped. But my interest in 
the fight was still keen. Miserable as I 
felt I leaned out of the bunk to keep an 
eye on Z.G. He was having his good time 
feeling the fish out. He cast a backward 
glance at me that was more expressive 
than words. I gathered that he, too, con- 
sidered this fish unbeatable. I knew it 
was beyond human strength. 

It took an hour of clever work to bring 
the hundred foot mark on the line in 
sight, yet the admirable effort counted so 
little against the grim determination of 
the fish. He dragged the mark back into 
the sea. Two hours of resistance availed 
nothing for my brother; gradually the 
broadbill gained, taking line which as the 
fight progressed was getting harder to re- 
cover. 

The sun set, twilight came, darkness 
settled upon us, but the fight went on. In- 
distinctly I could see the movements of 
those outside. At seven-thirty I saw Z. G. 
pass the rod to Captain Dan. 

In my weakened and helpless condition 
this was joy to me. Only an angler who 
has had difficulties with large fish and had 
to stand the scorn of his boatman, for all 
boatmen think it ought to be easy for an 
angler to bring these fish in, can appre- 
ciate the situation. 

The captain worked, swore, and puffed 
from exertion, but he did not make the 
slightest impression on the broadbill. After 
two hours he conceded that he had never 
felt anything more whalelike, and yielded 
over-quickly to Z. G.’s suggestion that he 
help him on the rod. They pulled and 
worked together. 

Finally the reel wore out. The drag 
gave way. Relieved of the strain, the 
swordfish woke up and ran wild—short 
runs, long runs, surface fighting with 
much splashing of water. The sound of 
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battle was weird coming through the 
night. Then came delicate spattering 
from everywhere and I saw against the 
dark of sky in the gleam of the deck 
light a silver flash. Flying fish! 

“I heard a streak of profanity from Dan 
followed by a hearty chuckle from Z. G. 
My nerves were raw. 

“He’s chasing flying fish,” I yelled. 
“Better give it up for the night, boys.” 

Sure enough! That was actually happen- 
ing. Hooked as he was, and after three of 
us fighting him for over eleven hours, the 
foxy unbeatable old broadbill was feeding 
on flying fish and having a grand time. | 
learned afterward Captain Dan pointed 
the rod straight out, held lightly to the 
line and let the line break. 

That for me marked the beginning of 
many broadbill swordfish fights. 

In a week’s time I was completely re- 
covered from the severe experience of my 
first defeat by a broadbill. 

I fished patiently, day after day, 
through good and bad weather. If an 
angler has to catch fish every day to keep 
up his enthusiasm, he had better not try 
broadbill fishing. Ordinarily broadbill 
are hard to find, and that summer they 
were not numerous. Moreover there 
were periods of bad days, wind and rough 
sea, and never at such times did a fish 
appear. I fished into September of that 
year without hooking another broadbill. 

A year passed, and June of 1920 found 
me back on the job. I had trained all 
winter to get into good condition for what 
I knew would be a hard season. 

On a warm and foggy morning late in 
June I picked out a broadbill for active 
combat, as active it proved; but why I 
picked such a whopper I do not know. 
Fate has a way of leading me to the big 
fellows, never to a nice two hundred and 
fifty pounder, which in those early days | 
had picked for personal classification. Yet 
I was not turning away from any fish, no 
matter what his size, so I fed this new 
comer a barracuda. He refused it; where- 
fore I tempted him with a flying fish. The 
way he rushed to take it without striking 
was a delight to behold. I hooked him, 
and very soon discovered he was a sur- 
face fighter. He had plenty of speed and 
went everywhere. He seemed to know 
the ocean was a big place. 


T the end of five hours I managed to 

get the fish close enough to the boat 
to see that the hook was at the outside of 
his mouth where it could not hurt him. 
This probably accounted for his wild antics 
on the surface and the fact that he never 
seemed to tire. After six hours and thirty 
minutes the hook tore out and he went his 
way. I was a little sadder but wiser. I 
had stood this long fight better than my 
memorable first. I was learning to con- 
serve my strength. 

During the latter part of July my 
brother hooked and landed a very fine 
broadbill after one of the greatest fights 
I have ever witnessed. A beautiful fish it 
was, four hundred and eighteen pounds, 
and the largest of the season. 

We seemed to play turn about in fight- 
ing fish. July twenty-third was my day. 
I found a big broadbill, showed him my 
wares, and without hesitation he was sold. 
He struck the bait a couple of resounding 
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raps and then walked: off with it. It was 
so simple to hook him, that I feel sure he 
swallowed the bait, which confession be- 
trays the tragic end of the story. He 
got away. I had felt his weight for a short 
time, and then without my bearing any 
unusual strain on the rod, the line broke. 
I saw a flash of purple, and peering over 
the side of the boat watched the broad- 
bill cross our stern with great speed, my 
line trailing after him. 


UGUST came on with lovely warm 

days and my hopes revived. But 
the season advanced unfruitfully, and I 
was desperate for action. Was I to pass 
through another season without catching 
a broadbill? This miserable thought 
persisted. Days grew monotonous, stupid. 
The delightful weather changed. Heavy 
seas sent us homeward early many an after- 
noon. I was almost at the quitting point. 

Z. G. stuck it out with me day after day, 
and his cheery companionship and ever- 
hopeful attitude bolstered me—kept me 
from flunking. Whenever he found a fish 
he insisted that I take the rod, though I 
would protest that Father Neptune had a 
spel on me and no fish would touch my 

ait 

When one day late in August I had the 
good fortune to hook another broadbill, I 
accepted my brother’s “There, I told 
you!” with great equanimity. This boy 
came to the surface and stayed there most 
of the time. We chased him back and 
forth. He took line, but I recovered well. 
He did not look like a very large fish, and 
that raised my hopes of getting him. I 
was playing him with great confidence. 
He seemed so surely mine when I brought 
him early to the gaff. As the boatman 
struck the fish gave a powerful lunge, fill- 
ing the cockpit with water. The gaff tore 
out. That was not as discouraging as it 
might have seemed. The fish was badly 
injured and he could not last long, so 
there was a fair chance of getting him. 
After I worked on him another while he 
returned to the boat. This time he moved 
so slowly that we could see the leader was 

caught in his tail and the hook was out- 
side his mouth. Presently the leader slip- 
ped off and the fish sank slowly out of 
sight. This was a crushing defeat. It 
ended my broadbill fishing for 1920. 

During those three months of fishing we 
had found eighty-six broadbill swordfish, 
seventy-five of which we had passed a 
bait to; and out of that number we had 
only sixteen strikes, hooked twelve, and 
my brother caught one. 

The summers of 1921 and 1922 tested 
my patience and endurance to the limit. 
I had six broadbill fights, the shortest of 
thirty minutes duration, the longest ten 
hours and ten minutes. Disaster seemed 
to follow me. A series of hard luck in- 
cidents fell to my lot. Then, too, I made 
many mistakes. I was unfortunate to 
hook up to the very largest fish. After 
hours of hard work something would break 
or the hook pull out. I went through my 
stern schooling day after day, week after 
week, season after season. What kept me 
going was the thought that luck would 
change, for the average was surely in my 
favor, and I must be | patient for another 
while. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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C The hall in San Quentin prison where the Chinese 


prisoners celebrated their New Year feas t 
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Dinner Helped These 


Chinese to Celebrate 
By Eugene B. Block 


es UNG HAY FAT 


Chinese new year, was not 


spoken. No such “wishes for 


yoursuccess’’ wereexchanged. 
Instead, Ah Moy handed a lichee nut 


across the table to Sing Wah and mut- 


tered, “Kung Hoe Dau Chut Kam—I 
wish you to leave prison soon.” 
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traditional greeting of the 


Ah Moy and Sing Wah squinted a smile 
at each other. Both were in San Quentin 
penitentiary for the rest of their lives. But 
in the spirit of the new year an early re- 
lease was the best that these two cong 
murderers could wish each other. 

Fifty others of their countrymen—kil- 
lers all but two—were banqueting with 
them. They were celebrating their new 
year in state’s prison—feasting within the 
walls where they are paying the Occiden- 
tal penalty for meting out Oriental justice. 

No stranger group ever assembled in a 
more peculiar setting. Here in the enor- 
mous mess hall of the prison, seemingly 
lost in a room built for twenty-three 
hundred diners, sat the fifty-two Chinese 
in prison gray. Except for a few, these 
veterans of tong warfare were serving life 
sentences. Together they had killed over 
a hundred men. 
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(@ One corner of the New Year 
banquet table 


ft Was night. Outside the mess room, in 
the ce!l houses, nearly thirty-six hundred 
felons were under lock and key. Yet here, 
like a bit of old China transplanted, a 
motley group of Chinese, young men and 
old, were celebrating their new year in true 
Oriental fashion. A score of prison guards 
and officials—invited guests—broke bread 
withthem. And the guards came, as guests 
should—unarmed. 

The tables were drawn up in the center 
of the great room in horse-shoe formation, 
At the long tables sat the Orientals and 
their guests, the guards. At the “‘speakers’ 
table’, were the warden, Frank J. Smith, 
half a dozen prison officials, and the writer. 

Opposite the men, a few feet from the 

(Continued on page 65) 
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C@ Street scene in Colon, Panama 


‘Romance and the 
Mystery of Old Spain 
Follow the Traveler 
Who Takes the Trail 


of the. C ong ulstadors 


UCK was on my side; Havana 
and I met during the eerie 
hush of daybreak. I had got- 
ten up during the night’s 
blackness and made my way 

to the long promenade deck of the Prest- 
dent Polk, just as the new light of day 
started out of the East. Absolute silence 
held sway throughout the big vessel: the 
officers on watch on the bridge padded 
back and forth without uttering a sound, 
and even up forward a group of sailors 
tugging at canvas hatch covers did their 
work mutely. I snuggled against the 
broad rail and tried to be calm as nature 
went about her masterful task of present- 
ing a new tropical day. The end of the 
black night came quickly, with the veriest 
hint of mist clinging to the pink dawn 
clouds. Directly ahead was the building 
dotted shoreline—Havana! 

Once the brassy sun had laid its carpet 
of light across the still, oily calmness of the 
water, and turned it into a flashing pool of 

- blinding blue, the dull brown and grey 
city which rimmed the harbor sprang into 
vivid white and yellow life. Morro Castle, 
like the gnarled hand of a grim old fighter, 
stretched out to welcome me, its battle- 
ments and towers, sinister and gaunt, in 
holiday attire for a few brief seconds when 
the sun spread a mantle of gilt. On 
the opposite side of the narrow harbor en- 
trance, nestling inside a great modern 
breakwater was Cabanas another relic of 


Spanish fortification 
which formed a_back- 
eround for a_ white 
band pavilion, the en- 
tertainment center | 
afterwards learned of 
fashionable Malecon. 
As the vessel glided 
through the narrow 
harbor entrance and 
sought anchorage in the 
wide inner basin, the 
flashing brightness of 
the colorful city, dotted 
here and there with tall 
church towers, seemed 
very like the transfer- 
ence of the religious 
zeal and carefree gaiety 
of old Spain to a lush 
green island—and Ha- 
vana 7s just that. 
{Inspiring silence no 
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longer held me a willing prisoner, for my 
fellow passengers had begun to clamber 
about the deck.There was nothing left, 
but to seek the dining room for a hurried 
meal if I expected to be among the first 
ashore. 

Chauffeur-guides were three deep on the 
dock, but I shunned their services. Cuba 
might have felt the hand of progress, but 
I for one, surfeited just a bit if the truth be 
known with the super-refinements of our 
American life, longed for the comfortable, 
steady jog of a wise old 
horse, when I set out to 
view romantic old Ha- 
vana. No fear that I 
had to long in vain—all 
manner of horses, under 
the dominance of slouch 
hatted, whip-cracking 
drivers, were called to my 
attention. A lanky roan, 
insouciant under a tip- 
tilted straw bonnet, won 
my patronage.. With a 
satished sigh I climbed 
into the somewhat over- 
traveled victoria to 
which he was _ hitched. 
Over the cobble paved 
streets abutting the 
waterfront we started, 
the driver snapping his 
whip with an air. 

Automobiles with rub- 
ber horns squawking like 
geese in distress wove 
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around my antiquated vehicle as it 
slowly traversed the narrow shaded 
streets. Once on the macadam smooth- 
ness of the Prado my driver clung 
close to the curb and I was given 
‘more opportunity to gain an unob- 
“structed view of the modern white build- 
ings which lined both sides of the fine 
boulevard. Before the morning Was over 
I had visited the old treasure vaults be- 
neath the tower of La Fuerza; sniffed the 
thousand and one odors which even eclip- 
sed the shrill cries of the vendors at Tacon 
Market; pondered with a smile the Bat- 
tery of the Twelve 
Apostles on the harbor 
side of Morro Castle- 
twelve weather beaten 
guns in that ancient 
Battery, each bearing 
a sacred name, each in 
its time an engine of 


destruction for pious 
warriors. 
Below in the dun- 


geons of El Morro an- 
other phase of the bru- 
tality of the earlier 
conquerors was dis- 
closed by the thickness 
of the damp _ black 
walls. Back once more 
in the bright sunshine 
of the upper terrace I 
decided to view the gay 
side of the city. Dis- 
charging my driver at 


the Culebra Cut 
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the head of O’Reilly street 
Il made my way on foot 
down the shop lined thor- 
oughfare, pausing now and 
then before a display of 
wares of true French chic. 
After lunch in the palm- 
shaded court of one of the 
big hotels I realized that if 


CA street in the native section of Havana 


I wanted to cover any great distance 
during the afternoon i would have to 
impress the services of an automobile. 
Accordingly I motored out to the resi- 
dential suburb of Vedado and caught an 
all too brief glimpse of modern homes 
built on the rambling lines of old Spain. 
The race course at Oriental Park, the 
Casino and the Havana Country Club 
were all included in my whizzing tour— 
and | even stopped a while in a cigar fac- 
tory and watthed the deft fingers work. 
The hallowing atmosphere of El Templete, 
the Chapel of Colombus, was greatly en- 
hanced by the gathering ‘dusk of the later 
afternoon. Afterward, as I was whisked 
toward the dock I felt a surge of regret 
that I had allotted myself only one day in 
Havana, but I mentally made a note in 
my engagement book that I would return. 
Lights were winking, green and red 
MAG 
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(One of Havana’s many 
old Spanish churches 


harbor lights, as well as 
the countless star points of 
the city, when the steamer 
slipped out of the harbor 
and began nosing toward 
the Caribbean Sea. 

If you have ever lain in 
a deck chair and marveled 
at the closeness of the 
spangled sky on a warm 
tropical night, you know 
what joy was mine during 
the four nights I spent en 
route from Havana _ to 
Colon. It seemed as if the 
stars were about to shower 
the still black pond all 
around me, and just above 
the meeting place of sky 
and sea hung the Southern 
Cross, a glowing symbol. 

Travelers have doubtless told you of 
the wonders of the Panama Canal and 
stressed the human achievement it repre- 
sents. But unless you have viewed with 
your own eyes the operation of the Canal 
its true immensity is really not made 
wholly manifest. 


HE President Polk leisurely quitted 

Colon in the high light of mid- 
morning and tapered its speed down to a 
crawl as it prepared to enter the first giant 
water chamber of Gatun Locks. Electric 
motors, looking much like box cars with 
windows, were waiting on each side of the 
lower lock. Stout cables were eased on to 
the ship and made fast to the motors. 
Whistled signals started the buzz of dyna- 
mos and the big liner was pulled into place 
so that its nose faced the great lock doors 

(Continued on page 64) 
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The story so far: 

HE news that Spain no longer con- 

trolled Nueva California came as a 
great blow to the rancheros in the district 
tributary of San Rafael Arcangel, in 1821. 
Mexican control of the great estates 
granted formerly by the King was an al- 
most unbearable thought, and to don 
Estevan del Valle whose Rancho Buena 
Esperanza—the Ranch of Good Hope— 
stretched itself over leagues of sunny land, 
whose cattle was numberless, a thing not 
to be endured. 

From Hilarita, motherless young daugh- 
ter of don Estevan, life held many secrets. 
Her father had left Spain hurriedly years 
before; why, she did not know. Fra Juan 
Amoros, an old and tried friend, had be- 
come the padre of the little mission not 
far from the rancho; why again? She 
knew that her father hated Cienega, in- 
solent young Mexican representative 
recently arrived to exact the oath of al- 
legiance from the rancheros—yet he was 
strangely acquiescent to the officer’s 
obvious courting. Once more why? Did 
not her father like Ricardo de la Torre, 
son of Jose de la Torre, a neighbor, and 
had he not granted the boy’s request to 
be allowed to win her? And who was this 
beggar, befriended by her father, nick- 
named don Silencio because of his in- 
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ability to speak or 
write, her shadow when 
she moved_away_from the 
hacienda? 

Hilarita, on a visit to 
the padre one day, (a visit 
which, in view of Ricardo’s 
statement regarding mar- 
riage was reasonable 
enough) reached the mis- 


sion, and, at sight of 
saddled horses outside, 


paused. 

Angry voices of Cienega 
and neighboring rancheros 
—voices raised in discus- 
sion over the taking of 
vows to Mexico—floated 
out to her. Yet Cienega’s 
tone, threatening to the 
men, changed quickly 
when he stepped from the 
mission and saw her dis- 
mounting as though she 
had just ridden,up. He 
waited for her until she 
had made confession to Fra Juan and 
then rode back to the rancho with her. 

Dismissing don Silencio, Hilarita turned 
to Cienega who was about to declare him- 
self to her. Before he could say, “Ah, 
senorita!” the girl began to speak. 


“T must tell you something,” she said. 
‘You are—are you not?—my friend— 


and I have something to say to you. You 
see—” ; 

“She is afraid I will not announce my 
intentions,” thought Cienega delightedly, 
‘‘and so she is helping me.’ Then, aloud, 
“Ah, little beloved one—” 

“Hush,” she said swiftly. 

Even in that instant, Cienega heard 
what had startled her—shrill shouts. 
Hilarita urged her horse forward until 
she tore at last across the beaten clay be- 
fore the hacienda, and reached an anxious 
group of men. Ricardo was kneeling on 
the ground, his arms about don Estevan. 
It was, it seemed, a horse’s stumble with 
none near the don at the time of the 
accident. 

Don Estevan’s eyes flickered open. Just 
as Hilarita thought he was about to speak, 
the bright plumage of Cienega attracted 
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him. His forehead smoothed, and he said, 
clearly: 
“Parrot!” 


Now go on with the story: 


VII 

N the hill behind the hacienda 

of Buena Esperanza the 

pear-trees grew; acre by acre 

of bent trunks, whose long 

unpruned branches, tied at 
the top, took shapes like fluttering candle- 
flames. Beyond these was a waste of 
gray-green manzanita and mimulus not 
yet in flower. 
~ It was a very still night of enormous 
white stars, but without a moon. The 
stars were so thickly spread, so hot and 
clear, that there was light enough for 
Ricardo to see the pale oval of Hilarita’s 
face. 

Below, in the saw-pit, four Indians ac- 
cused of witchcraft by their fellow Tah- 
mahs dragged their steel blade through 
the end of a redwood log, making crude 
wheels for a carreta. Man and girl could 
hear the minor jangle of the chains by 
which the Indians were secured, could 


hear the hoarse grunts and guttural ejacu- 
lations. 

The hacienda itself was dark. The one 
feeble light burned 1n don Estevan’s room, 
where the ranchero lay day by day in semi- 
stupor. The presence of Indian servants 
set him to tossing; he tolerated Hilarita; 
only when don Silencio sat beside the great 
bed was he placid. 

The girl stirred, and then said slowly, 
“The Indians grow more insolent each 
day. 
the carreta purposely—and Fra Juan wait- 
ing anxiously for the tallow!” 


ce HE ox-cart will be ready by morn- 

ing,’ de la Torre told her sooth- 

ingly. ‘‘As soon as the wheels are fash- 

ioned, we will have holes burned through 

the centers, and you can start the carreta 
and its load at once.” 

“Tt is because they sneer at a woman,” 
Hilarita decided. ‘‘When my father was 
on his feet there was no trouble. You 
have no such rebellion at del Monte—” 

“No?” 

“Tf you would only talk more, Ricardo!” 

He flushed, and said gravely, ““We have 
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I believe they broke the wheels of 
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had trouble—before. The past we can 
understand, the present should be clear, 
but the future—look toward the north 
hills. What do you see?” 

“A little cloud?” 

“Look closely.” 

She peered out over the hills. 

“Smoke?” she asked doubtfully. 

“T have seen it night after night. Now 
one column, now two, sometimes three or 
four. The Jndios are restless. Quintin 
and Marin tell them strange tales. The 
chiefs say that the gods of the Tah-mah 
are angry, and these children believe them. 
If a cloud turns yellow at sunset, it is be- 
cause wek-wek the Falcon hates the white 
men. Ifa clover with four leaves is found 
in a meadow, hah-ki-ah the Elk is angered 
because we have killed his people. The 
Little Folk—the se-kah, who live in the 
dark redwood forests—have been said to 
show themselves. Quintin told one of our 
servants that no Tah-mah can be killed in 
battle when the se-kah make their ap- 
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@ The lovers sat side by 

side, hand in hand. The 

dropped leaf from a pear- 
tree cracked in the 
stlence like a whip 


pearance. I do not want 
to frighten you, Hilarita 
mia, but I love you too 
much to conceal any- 
thing.” 

Her hand slid into his. 

“T will tell Fra Juan. 
He will talk to the 
chiefs.” 

“The padre has been 
shot at already—I be- 
lieve by Marin’s own 
order. The Indians do 
not resent the padres, 
but the lazy soldiers 
who steal their women 
are angering them more 
every day. Once Fra 
Juan was able to placate 
them with gifts, but the 
mission has no more—no 
red cloth, no trinkets 
from Spain—” 

The girl said thought- 
fully, “And if the In- 
dians attack, you believe 
that they will first visit 
Buena Esperanza, since 
my father is hurt, and I 
am only a woman.” 

Ricardo’s silence was 
answer enough. 


“PUT if we were 

married, dear 

one, that danger would 

no longer exist?’ she 
questioned gently. 

De la Torre’s fingers 
tightened about her own: 
“You do not want that,”’ 
he said gravely. ‘You 
love me, yes. Equally 
with that, you want to 
show don Estevan that you, as well as 
he, can manage the rancho. I—I cannot 
say that I blame you—and so—’ Lips 
like butterfly-wings brushed his cheek. 

‘You understand me! Perhaps that 1s 
why I love you so!” 

“T love you well enough to listen to 
what my mother will say after I return 
home,” he laughed. 

“| may prove a worse tyrant!” 

Fingers tightened; bodies swayed closer 
together. 

The girl spoke in a small voice, “Fra 
Juan said, ‘Be happy’—and I am, Ricardo, 
Lam. If only my father recovers—until 
he recovers—I will see that Buena Esper- 
anza is cared for. My father loves the 
land! You cannot guess how much, dear 
one.” 

“He has made it what it 1s.” 

“Yes. Ah, Ricardo, did you hear him 
call don Ygnacio a parrot? How angry 
the word made don Ygnacio! I. wonder 
why? And did you hear the officer cry, 
‘Is that who you are?’ and rush away, 
with my poor father almost dead?” 

“It was strange. Don Yenacio was 
certainly angry.” 
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“Tt must have meant something to him, 
that word. What? I know this: he was 
not angry when we rode home from San 
Rafael.”” Hereyes became roguish. ‘Not 
a word of farewell did he say to me, al- 
though earlier he wanted—” 

“What?” 

“This, oh stupid one!” A second time 
her lips brushed his cheek. He slipped an 
arm about her. Her eyes closed; she 
sighed. Lips met, and clung together. 

“And what—would your mother—say 
to—that?” Hilarita breathed. 

“T would rather not think about it,” 
de la Torre said. “‘Why—how—can you 
love me?” 

She pressed her cheek against his. 

“Because you are a great goose,” she 
told him. 

The rasp of the saw stopped 
abruptly, followed immediately 
by the thud of the released cir- 
cular block. The chains rattled 
rustily, as the bound Indians 
squatted to rest, and then com- 
plete stillness— 





HE lovers sat side by 

side, hand in hand. The 
dropped leaf from a_pear-tree 
cracked in the silence like a whip. 
It seemed as if the smoke-col- 
umns to the north were almost 
audible. 

De la Torre released her hand 
suddenly; touched a finger to 
her lips, and then turned her 
face gently, swiftly, toward the 
left. The girl started, controlled 
herself, and, in that instant, un- 
derstood the desire for secrecy, 
from Ricardo’s touch upon her 
mouth. The man, she knew, was 
looking in the direction she had 
turned her face—and what? Try 
as she could, she saw nothing. 

Her ears directed her eyes: 
she heard a little noise, no more 
than a leaf, a pebble, under a 
foot. 

Up at the far edge of the 
pear-orchard it was; she strained 
to see. Was that a tree? Was 
it? No: it moved. A_ second 
movement made the figure 
black against the starred sky— 
an Indio! Suddenly, mysteri- 
ously, a second Indian appeared, 
as from nowhere. A third, and 
a fourth. At first she thought 
that the Tah-mahs must have crawled 
along the ground, but as she looked she 
knew that the Indians were coming from 
what must be a hidden cave. One of the 
men was taller; his painted sticks thrust 
through his hair gleamed with paint. 
She knew that it was Quintin, and that 
the stubby powerful figure silhouetted 
beside him was Marin himself, chief of 
the Tah-mah tribe. 

Neither man nor girl moved. De la 
Torre’s knife had appeared from nowhere, 
although he kept it carefully covered from 
the starshine. 

He breathed in her ear, “Don’t move!” 

The four Tah-mahs stood together. 
Once squat Marin pointed toward the 
columns of smoke, and Quintin answered 
with an unintelligible mutter; then the 
four started slowly, noiselessly, down the 
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hill and toward the saw-pit. Ricardo’s 
eyes were bright. 

“They are at some devil’s work,” he 
whispered. ‘““You know how the Jndios 
ordinarily fear any accused of witch- 
craft—”’ He waited, until the jangle of 
chains told that the Tah-mahs were actu- 
ally in the saw-pit. Then drawing Hilarita 
to her feet, he followed them swiftly, the 
girl at his side. At the edge of the orchard 
he said very softly, “Go to the hacienda. 
Awaken Miguel and Rafael and Gabriel. 
Tell don Silencio to come with them to the 
pit.” Reassuringly, “I will only watch 
what they do—hear what they say. I 
will stay hidden, dear one—” 

She smiled at him once, and then sped 
down the hillside like a pale ghost. He 


The Homing Heart 


By Puytiys FortuNE 


In the breast of youth, in the silken spring, 
And under the nesting robin’s wing, 
There sings the tenderest little thing— 


The song of the homing heart; 


The tall trees, listening, swing in tune, 
Their branches thrill that were long immune, 
For this is the lilt of love in Fune— 


The song of the homing heart. 


The lover walks with protective pride, 
Hits arm encircles the trusting bride, 
And the mother croons at the cradle-side 


The song of the homing heart; 


The old wife, under the age-old tree, 
Lays her hand on her husbana’s knee, 
She nods to the rhythm and so does he 
While the silence rings with the melody, 
Though nobody hears through all the years— 
Through springs of joy and autumnal tears, 
The song that veers from the minor key 
To the delicate shell-pink symphony 
And no one knows how the love-song goes, 
How it begins or how it may close, 
But each one sings in the soul's repose 


The song of the homing heart. 


watched until the blackness of the haci- 
enda swallowed her up. 

De la Torre walked rapidly until he was 
in the thicket above the saw-pit; then 
went to his knees. The jangle of the 
chains was protection against the Tah- 
mahs hearing the crackle of snapped 
twigs. He achieved a position directly 
above the pit without detection. 

Sparkles showed him the giant saw at 
once. It was more difficult to determine 
the figures of the chained Indians from 
the free Tah-mahs. Whatever was said 
he could not make out, although it seemed 
to be pleasing to the prisoners. Once 
Quintin laughed—a sudden, grim sound, 
more like the explosive exhalation of air 
than any mirth. The carreta wheels—de 
la Torre could see the four of them on the 
ground, likestacked cheeses—were pointed 
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to again and again, but the white man 
sensed that the chained Indians disagreed 
with whatever reference was made to 
them. He sensed also the squat Marin’s 
next words had nothing to do with cart- 
wheels, for one of the prisoners clucked 
with satisfaction. 

What the chief produced from a deer- 
skin makeshift sack made de la Torre 


grim with anger—a leather-covered bottle ~ 


and four drinking-horns. All, the ranchero 
knew, had been stolen from San Rafael 
Arcangel. Four horns were filled, and 
handed to the chained Indians. As each 
dipped a finger into the liquid, and 
sprinkled the drops to the north, de la 
Torre caught a glimpse of Marin’s de- 
moniac face. Automatically, his own fin- 
gers tightened about the haft of 
the long knife. 

He thought he heard the 
hurrying footsteps of the apart- 
adores from the hacienda, but 
was not certain— 

Four liquor-filled horns rose 
high above thirsty mouths. Four 
Indians—the chief himself, 
Quintin, and their two followers, 
stepped beside the chained men. 
De la Torre’s tongue clove to 
the roof of his mouth. He 
leaped down into the saw-pit, 
unreasoning, wild with hot fury; 
four knives had flashed, and the 
chained men’s draughts of the 
stolen beverage had been their 
last. The great saw fell with a 
clang as a stabbed Indian felt 
over it. The chains rattled 
furiously. 


OR an instant the Tah- 

mahs, engrossed in their 
horrible work, did not see the 
Californian. His first blow—a 
wild lunge with his knife, used 
like a sword, took the nearest 
Indian before he had time to 
raise his own weapon. 

Quintin screamed, “‘It is the 
god! It is the witch himself, 
avenging the deed we did—” 

But Marin, “Kill! Witches 
need no knives!” 

Away from them de la Torre 
danced. His horror, his anger, 
had cooled; he knew he should 
have remained concealed; he 
might run toward the hacienda 
now, but that he would never 
do. His knife made circles against which 
the Tah-mahs did not care to run. 
Quintin. knelt, and began to crawl 
toward him; Marin faced him openly; 
the wounded Tah-mah dashed in and 
out furiously; the fourth Indian had 
slipped away. De la Torre knew that 
he would see nothing more of htm—know 
nothing of him until he felt the knife 
between his shoulder-blades. 

What a way to die! He, Ricardo de la 
Torre, who was to protect his loved one— 
to die in a saw-pit, knifed by the Jndios! 
And, yet, strangely, he did not regret his 
descent into the pit. Killing Indians— 
chained, defenseless—and yet men—like— 
like oxen! Hiseyes burned as he watched, 
all at once, the three men before him. 

Marin’s breath came gaspingly from 
his thick apelike chest; if the chief’s face 
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had been fiendish before, it was now like 
nothing in this world. 

The young ranchero was cold as ice. He 
was, it appeared, about to die. Well, he 
would wait death no longer. Rather die 
advancing, from wounds given face to 
face, than from a blade sunk into him 
from behind. More, he believed he could 
take Marin with him, and, with luck, 
Quintin also. Once the chiefs were killed, 
Buena Esperanza, the mission, all of the 
rancheros, would be safe. 

He balanced his body, intent upon 
springing the distance separating him 
from the two chiefs. The thing to do was 
slash Marin first, then drop upon Quintin 
and—and— : 

Almost in the air, the expression in 
Marin’s eyes stopped him. Rage had 
disappeared into a curious blending of 
fear and frustration. 

A great voice cried, “Santiago!” <A 
sword sang—and then Marin was running 
heavily, Quintin was on his feet and after 
him; the wounded Indian had already 
vanished. 

Apartadores tore up the hill after them, 
but the naked Jndios outdistanced them. 
De la Torre followed rapidly, and found 
the men from the hacienda hacking at no 
more than pear-trees. He started to say, 
“I know how they escaped,” but, instead, 
began to search for the spot at which 
Marin had appeared. A few minutes of 
that labor convinced him that the only 
way to find the place would be to first find 
the tree beneath which Hilarita and him- 
self had sat, and then determine the direc- 
tion in which the men had 
first beenseen. This,'he knew, 
was not the time to doit. Nor 
would it be wise to explain 
the tryst in the starlight. 


H ordered the aparta- > 
dores to give over 
their valiant battle with 
tree-trunks (strangely like 
the figures of men in the dim 
light) and returned to the pit. 

Don Silencio was sitting 
placidly astride the redwood 
log, efficiently cleaning his 
blade. 

“You came just in time,” 
de la Torre thanked him sim- 
ply. “When I heard you cry 
‘Santiago!’ my heart leaped.” 

The old man, smiling, 
stared at him. 

“You did cry out,” Ri- 
cardo insisted stubbornly. 

Don Silencio shrugged, as if to say that 
one might imagine anything at all in such 
a time of stress. He shook his head in 
emphatic dissent. 

The Tah-mah don Silencio had slashed 
was near dying, but not yet dead: the men 
carried him to the house against their will. 
Don Ricardo’s order they obeyed, but 
why not merely bury the murderer with 
the four Indian sawyers, and thus save 
additional and useless labor? The aparta- 
dores would have gladly buried the chief, 
had they been able to capture him, along 
with his subject. 

VII 
eet tallow candles sputtered at 
the hacienda’s doorway. Against the 
mild radiance was Hilarita’s dim figure. 
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De la Torre, striding beside don Si- 
lencio, saw the round of her mantilla- 
cloaked head, the pure grey moon of her 
face; he watched with quick awe the slow 
upward movement of her arms, out- 
stretched to him. 

At her smile, the apartadores caught 
breath together. Like the Lady at San 
Rafael Arcangel, eh? 

“Come inside, Ricardo,” she said. She 
touched don Silencio’s hand. ‘““Thank 
you,” she. said. “When | heard 
Ricardo cry ‘Santiago!’ 1 knew you 
arrived in time—now we must try to 
tell my father.” 

Don Estevan, 
the master of 
Buena Esperanza, 
was stretched at 


full length on his bed. His black eyes 
stared at nothing; he did not move until 
don Silencio pressed his hand. Then he 
turned slowly, to meet the eyes of the other. 

The blank stare slowly and curiously 
dissolved, as if reason fought for ascend- 
ency inthe distressed brain. At the height 
of his effort the injured ranchero saw 
Hilarita; he smiled naturally, recognizing 
her for the first time, and said, “Asi fuese 
manana! ‘Tomorrow I shall be well 
again—” 

She came to him swiftly. 

“We are trying to get the load of tallow 
to Fra Juan, but the wheels of the carreta 
were broken, and when new ones were 
being made—” 

Brokenly he asked, “Tallow? I prom- 
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@ “You love me? You 
are mine, then!’ 
He stepped forward, 
but she eluded him 


ised Fra Juan—he needs the value of it 
for the government—wheels? What 
wheels? Ah, that head of mine—” 

In a rush of words Hilarita told what 
had happened, concluding, ““And why 
should the Jndios slaughter the poor 
chained ones, my father?” 

Don Estevan had half risen in his bed. 
All thought that anger directed his words, 
although the blazing eyes told a different 
tale. 

“Indios! Mexicanos! Rules—grants— 
certifications—anything to take my land 
away—parrots!’”’ Don Silencio, listening 
to the feverish harangue, shivered, and 
made a noise in his throat. “I keep my 
land! I have no sons to fight for it, but 
I can fight! Dios, Andres, but we fought 
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parrots before, eh? There were too many 
of them for us—and I always believed 
you were one of them, but it 1s possible— 
possible—you flew with them merely to 
be able to tell me—ah, Hilaria, to think 
that what started as a jest ended in your 
dying—ah, Hilarita”—his voice rising 
like wind through organ-pipes—‘‘fight for 
my land—do anything, anything, but 
keep what belongs to the del Valles!” 

Hilarita’s face was white. 

“What is the del Valles’ will always be- 
long to them,” she promised. 

Don Silencio again made a rattling noise. 

“The fever is in him again,” de la Torre 
whispered. “He does not know—’’ 

“Hush,” the girl stopped him. 





ON ESTEVAN slipped down in 

his bed, the fire burned out. The 
silent old man sat beside him now, and 
began to bathe his face with cool water. 
None spoke, until a servant came to 
Hilarita, saying that the wild Indian 
would live but moments longer. 

The Tah-mah was dying, and not hap- 
pily. Threatening faces ringed him in. 
The apartadores—Miguel, Rafael, Gabriel 
—were loyal, the women-servants even 
more so, and their curses, involving every 
pagan and newer devil, battered at the 
‘Tah-mah’s ears. 

“Ask him why they killed the men at 
the pit,” Hilarita said to de la Torre. 

Ricardo bent over the Tah-mah. 

“T have seen you before,” he said. “Do 
you remember, Indio? It was cold, and 
my hacienda sheltered you from nuk-kah 
the rain and sah-win-ne the hail—you 
are dying now, Indio, and what will the 
Underworld People say when you tell 
them you killed a man cursed by the 
witches?” 

The Tah-mah’s black eyes did not 
waver. 

“You are going to Oo-ta-yo-me—the 
village of the dead,” de la Torre continued 
quietly. “And you will exist there as po- 
ko-moo, the poisonous spider. Men will 
run from you. You will have no women. 
You will eat bugs. And one of the men 
you killed will trample you under his 
foot—” 

“You lie,” the Tah-mah said weakly. 
“My chief talked with the gods. It was a 
good act to kill the men. Marin has said 
It. 

“Did you hear Marin speak with the 
gods?” 

“Only chiefs hear the gods’ voices— 
leave me to die, white man!” 

De la Torre, sympathetic, bore down on 
the work in hand. 

“Even if you destroyed the new wheels, 
we could carry the loads to San Rafael on 
horses, Indio.” 

“Tf the—witch-men in chains—had al- 
lowed us—to break the wheels—they 
would—still live,” the Tah-mah_ said 
feebly. “They would have cried out when 
we smashed the new wheels—and so—”’ 

He suddenly tore at his captors, jerked 
out words of loathing and blasphemy and 
obscene defiance, mouthed insanities from 
his bluing lips. At the very end he 
shouted, ‘‘Carts—horses with loads—all 
we can stop. The men-of-your-god came 
here first, and you followed them. You 
will follow them when they are driven off. 


You—” 
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Footholds 


of Men: 


He said nothing after that, being dead. 

Hilarita crossed herself hastily. “‘The 
poor one,” she said. “‘He did what he was 
told, and what he must have believed. I 
am glad you were gentle with him, 
Ricardo.” | Her head came up proudly. 
““Miguel—Gabriel—Rafael! You heard 
what he said? My father—don Estevan 
—is injured. Will you allow these Jndios 
to force good Fra Juan away? Fra Juan, 
who intercedes for you, who has your sins 
forgiven for you? And—will you fight 
with me for Buena Esperanza?” 

The three men scraped their toes on the 
floor. 

“We—we will kill you—two Tah-mahs 
—for each sawyer,” Miguel finally blurted 
out. 

The girl smiled wearily. 

“Not that,” she said. ‘“Only—” 

“Only when the time comes,” de la 
Torre told them. 

Don Estevan, in the bed, rumbled in 
his scraggly beard, almost as if he under- 
stood. They all turned and faced him. 
His eyes were open, but (so close was he 
between reason and delirium), he said, 
“Well, Ricardo, this is a pretty late hour 
for you to be a-visiting! Think! What 
will your mother have to say about us— 
you for being here, and me for permitting 
it! I know what love is—but it is time for 
you to be riding home over the hills. If— 
if you see any parrots flying, shoot me one 
of them, eh? Now, home with you! No, 
Hilarita had better stay here in the house 
with me. There is probably a moon—” 

Ricardo, his eyes troubled, bowed to 
doa Estevan, motioned to Miguel to re- 
move the body of the Tah-mah from the 
doorway where the servants had carried it 
earlier, whispered a word to Hilarita, and 
then left swiftly. The sound of his horse’s 
hoof-beats disappeared before the girl 
went to her own room. 

She prepared for bed rapidly, but, once 
ready, sat tensely on its edge. 

What did it all mean? And what would 
come of it? If the Indians intended to 
drive Fra Juan—the padres—away, it 
would be some time before they attacked 
any of the ranchos. How did Marin know 
that Fra Juan needed the tallow to make 
his payments of the government demands? 
What warped brains the Indians had— 
how foolishly they reasoned! But—was 
there really sense in their figuring? Never, 
so far as most of the districts were con- 
cerned, perhaps, but here, in San Rafael 
Arcangel, it was different. Here the land 
was isolated—it came to her then that 
many of the missions were isolated, just 
as Fra Juan’s was. 


HE must get the tallow to the mis- 
sion in the morning. 

It seemed that her father, when he 
spoke last, and was jesting about the hour, 
was himself again— 

Nothing would hurt don Estevan so 
much as losing Buena Esperanza. Well, 
he need not fear losing the rancho. She, 
Hilarita, was del Valle enough to see to 
that. Besides, she had Ricardo to consult, 
to—well, to lean against. 

She was glad that don Estevan himself 
had sent the message requesting certifica- 
tion of the grant. Once that arrived at 
Buena Esperanza, all gold ribbon and red 
seal, the worry over it would be finished. 
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Sidney Herschel Small 


It was a formality, nothing more, but the 
feel of the parchment would be comforting. 

Don Ygnacio—how provoked he had 
been when her father had called him a par- 
rot! Why? Merely, she believed, be- 
cause his ire had been aroused by being 
made fun of; yet her father had repeated 
that word—had it meaning? What mean- 
ing? Probably merely repetition of a good 
joke—or more? 

But when don Ygnacio heard about 
ee the fat would be in the 

re! 

Suppose, however, that she had been a 
great lady in Spain? Dressed in silk, a 
gold chain about her neck, silken shoes on 
her feet. She would have been in a raftered 
bedroom smelling of perfume, and would 
rise to go into an open courtyard full of 
flowers and lined with lemon trees. And 
it would have been nothing to have played 
with a dozen men all at once— 

Don Ygnacio had even explained it to 
her; surely he could not object to what he 
must hear—what she had (so honestly) 
already tried to tell him. With a flash of 
understanding she realized that it was apt 
to make don Ygnacio lose faith in him- 
self, which was probably the only faith 
that he had. 

She crept slowly into the bed. 

She would not change the silver dishes 
and rich foods and silken dresses and 
courtier’s homage for Buena Esperanza, 
the rounded hills and shaded valleys, for 
California—for Ricardo. 

A little wind from the Pacific stirred the 
trees behind the house; she smiled as she 
remembered Ricardo’s kiss in the pear- 
orchard. 

Whispers roused her: 

“Sleep now, Rafael; I come at mid- 
night—” 

And then Rafael’s voice, “If you see a 
Tah-mah with a painted stick stuck in his 
hair, call me, and we will kill him to- 
gether—” 

So the apartadores—the three “arch- 
angels” were already guarding the house! 

The thought half woke her. What a 
strange land it was—and she, a girl, was 
mistress; on her shoulders lay the burden 


of protecting, retaining, Buena Esperanza. 


The day, the night, had been too filled 
with excitement for her to remain awake 
long. She listened to the drip of water 
somewhere in the hacienda—drip-drip- 
drip—soon, like rain from the leaves, it 
soothed her completely. 

Buena Esperanza, the murdered saw- 
yers, don Ygnacio’s lovemaking, her in- 
jured father, even Ricardo, slowly dis- 
solved in the steady drip of water, the 
monotonous and soft. 

The drip seemed to be slowly, miracu- 
lously, gathering into a pool—a great pool 
—a sea; she was drifting on it placidly— 
a great black sea— 

The girl slept. 


IX 
< ON ESTEVAN did not know 


me,” don Patricio told Fra Juan. 
“Senorita del Valle said that he spoke 
logically last night, but it is hard to be- 
lieve.” 

“My old friend is very sick,” the padre 
agreed soberly. ‘But with care—and 
trust—all things are possible. I am glad 

(Continued on page 62) 
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‘The West at Washington 


However Cool McNary 


May Seem, His Enthusiasm 


tor the Western Farmer is 


Always at the Boiling Point 


ROBABLY the most frequently 

repeated proper name hyphena- 

tion in national, if not world, 

history has been McNary- 

Haugen. The hyphenation has 
been so often used that it suggests little in 
the way of personalities to the average 
unit of the great common people, but the 
combination does really stand for two 
very different men. Representative Hau- 
gen, the stolid and massive Iowan of Scan- 
dinavian descent; and Senator Charles 
Linza McNary of Oregon, quick, slight, 
and almost dapper, sprung from keen 
Scotch-Irish stock. If the Senator never 
gets anything more out of the McNary- 
Haugen Bill than the advertising he has 
acquired in these last six years, he should 
be amply rewarded even when figuring his 
publicity lineage at the lowest possible 
run-of-paper rates. 

It has been interesting to watch Mc- 
Nary in action on this momentous measure 
which has done more to disrupt the Re- 
publican Party than anything that has 
happened in national politics since the 
Bull Moose bolted into the grandstand. 
Although McNary has been, first and 
last, a very strenuous advocate of agrarian 
legislation which the economic conser- 
vatives have most emphatically declared 
to be uneconomic, and has run up against 
the iron conviction of the occupant of the 
White House that the measure 1s pure, un- 
adulterated folly, he has never been known 
to get mad about it. Only a day or two 
after the President issued his lengthy veto 
message, the bland Senator from Oregon 
—every hair in place, trousers newly 
creased, face unwrinkled from care or any- 
thing else—strolled nonchalantly into the 
White House just as if nothing had hap- 
pened; much less that the President of the 
United States had just told the world in 
polite language that the Senator’s measure 
was about the most absurd thing in legis- 
lation that had been offered since the early 
days of the Republic. 


HE real purpose of this call at the 

White House was audacity itself. 
Instead of being insulted, offended, or even 
irritated by the President’s severe z arraign- 
ment of what McNary considers the acme 
of statesmanship, the man from Oregon in 
that hour of defeat actually planned to 
convert the President to McNary-Hau- 
genism. Having failed absolutely in a 
frontal attack on the White House, which 
was thrown back with great loss by the 
aforesaid veto, McNary resorted to a 
flank movement. Owing to a previous 
engagement the writer was unable to be 
present at the confidential conference be- 
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@ Senator Charles L. McNary of Oregon, 


advocate of agrarian legislation 


tween President Coolidge and Senator Mc- 
Nary but he violates no confidence when 
he describes what took place at the meet- 
ing in which the flank movement began. 
Senator McNary pointed out that the 
ancient and honorable alliance between 
the eastern industrialists and the western 
farmers under the guise of the Republican 
Party was in dire danger of cracking. The 
Senator explained that ’most any one- 
sided partnership wears out after a while 
and that the farmers have about reached 
the flash point in the matter of paying 
all the bills of the aforesaid partnership 
while the industrialists take all the profits. 
That was a horizontal 50-50 arrangement 
which had its limitations. If the partner- 
ship were to endure, it must soon begin to 
provide dividends, by a verticalization of 
the 50-50, for the hitherto obscure part- 
ner. It was not enough, McNary said, 
for the administration to reject the pro- 
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By Theodore M. Knappen 
SuNSET’s Staff Correspondent 
at the National Capital 


posals brought forward by the farmers for 
the equalization of prosperity between in- 
dustry and agriculture. It must be con- 
structive, as well as critical, and if it could 
not accept what the farmers offered in 
their own behalf, it was up to the adminis- 
tration to propose something that would 
promise to settle the problem along the 
lines approved by it. 

Seeing that the President was so vio- 
lently opposed to the equalization fee idea 
of the McNary Bill, the Senator said he 
was willing to drop that, provided he was 
assured of unlimited public funds for sta- 
bilization of the marketing of certain farm 
products. The President agreed to go 
along with him on that idea and the up- 
shot was that the President was firmly 
converted to the plan of using public 
funds to finance the orderly marketing of 
certain agricultural products. It is true 
that this orderly marketing is to be 
achieved through manipulating the mar- 
ket by governmental buying power, which 
may or may not be economic; but anyway 
it is not price-fixing, according to the 
President’s idea. Oh, no! All ‘that the 
cooperators do under this system, whether 
they get their money from the reorganized 
farm loan system intermediate banks or 
from direct appropriation by Congress, 1s 
to buy up so much of any product, which 
they may not control through member- 
ship, as will keep the price where it ought 
to be from the farmer’s point of view. 
Senator McNary is said to be perfectly 
satisfied with the concession made by the 
President. 


OWEVER, it is doubtful whether 

any concession short of actual sur- 
render (not even summer-capitaling in bu- 
colic South Dakota) will restore President 
Coolidge tothe favor of the farmers who 
have become fanatical about the principles 
of the McNary-Haugen Bill. McNary, 
himself, may be as cool as a cucumber but 
his followers are at the boiling point. The 
idea of carrying the issue into the next Re- 
publican National Convention and, after 
that, into the election campaign of 1928, if 
necessary, does not down. Senator Mc- 
Nary is maintaining himself in the strate- 
gic position to take advantage of whatever 
may happen. Maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with President Coolidge, he is in a 
position to adapt himself to the Coolidge 
triumph—if there should be one. Ac- 
knowledged leader of the legislative drive, 
which the President has more vigorously 
opposed than anything else since he has 
been in the White House, McNary is, on 
the other hand, in a position to join whole- 
heartedly with the President’s enemies 
who seek to dethrone him on this very 
issue of farm relief. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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The Pore e of ee West 
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The Cheapest Good-Will Propaganda on Record 


INDBERGH turned down a two-million-dollar gift. He 

was right, but he was foolish. There are hundreds of 
millionaires who have been grossly overpaid. Lindbergh 
delivered the goods. If the people of the United States had 
spent several times two million dollars in an effort to improve 
the relations between Europe and America through propa- 
ganda and publicity, the effort would have been less effective 
than the performance of the young air-mail pilot. 
A lot of glory, admiration and adulation has been heaved 
at the flier. Under a less sudden and much smaller avalanche 
of hero-worship many others—movie stars, for instance— 
have fallen victims to the disease whose principal symptom 
is a rapid enlargement of the cranium. Some of them have 
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Real Navigation Will Be N 


Ne on the program is the San Francisco-Hawaii 
flight. It has been done before. Navy planes have 
negotiated the distance. For nine days one of them drifted 
in the Pacific after exhausting its fuel supply, but that was 
a couple of years ago and the memory of the public is as short 
as the leap of an angleworm. Now it’s to be done again, 
just as Lindbergh and Chamberlin duplicated and extended 
the performance of the British aviators who made the jump 
from Newfoundland to Ireland in the almost forgotten past. 

Juicy prizes have been offered, but their capture will be 
difficult. The air trip to Europe depends largely on the en- 
durance of motor, fuel supply and pilot; it’s no trick to find 
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The Psychiatrist Looks 


HAT is the reason for this extreme, almost hysterical 

interest in feats involving daring, courage or endur- 
ance? When Columbus returned from the discovery of the 
New World, he received no such measure of adulation as 
that which was showered on Trude Ederle, Young, the 
Catalina Isiand swimmer, Lindbergh or Chamberlin. Persh- 
ing was honored when he came back after the defeat of 
Germany, but his reception was a pale pink tea compared 
with the emotional orgy that marked the triumphal return 
of Lindbergh. 

Can these mass outbursts, this great surge of international 
interest in flying, boxing, tennis and other contests be as- 
cribed to the fact that life has become too tame, too secure, 
too uneventful for the average person, that through these 
outbursts, through this intense interest in physical skill and 
endurance he or she finds a vicarious release from the bot- 
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had it so badly that they needed shoe horns to put on their 
lids. Lindbergh came home as he went, a modest, self- 
possessed, self-reliant young American who continued to 
wear the same old size seven hat even though he had done 
more to demonstrate the real America to France than a 
score of diplomatic missions and good-will organizations. 

On the completion of their trans-Atlantic flight Chamber- 
lin and Levine made a good start in the same direction, ex- 
tending the wings-across-the-sea friendship movement into 
the territory of our former enemies. Here’s hoping that the 
favorable impression made by the American trans-Atlantic 
fliers will persist in Europe long after they have vanished 
from first-page position. 
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eeded on the Pacrine. © iaedm 


some part of the long European coast line if the gasoline 
holds out. But the distance over water from San Francisco 
to Honolulu is 300 miles longer than the shortest crossing 
of the Atlantic and the danger of continuous head winds is 
greater. Also, it’s easy to miss the Hawaiian Islands. They 
are merely tiny dots on the huge surface of the Pacific. 
Skilled navigators equipped with the best instruments may 
find them, but the novice without maritime experience 
should weigh the risk and his chances carefully before launch- 
ing his ship into the trackless air over a trackless ocean. 
Under the best possible circumstances he’ll have little gaso- 
line to spare to make a search for the Islands. 
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at Modern Here Worship 


tled-up emotional pressure? We believe they can. We 
moderns haven’t any conception of the conditions under 
which our ancestors lived even a few hundred years 
ago; we cannot imagine the tenuousness of their hold on 
life, the dangers that threatened their existence, the physical 
terrors constantly threatening them, the effort necessary to 
obtain just sufficient bread, cover and shelter to hold body 
and soul together. In this age of sanitation, protection and 
standardization we have become physically soft and emo- 
tionally flabby. Millions of us proceed from the cradle to 
the grave without ever having experienced soul-shaking 
fear, raving rage, slavering hatred, the exultation of tremen- 
dous relief or herculean accomplishment. Perhaps it’s the 
safe monotony of the average life that causes us to worship 
the Lindberghs and the Dempseys as though they were 
demigods. 
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Reading Tear Leaves on the Bottom of the Economic Cup 


ND now that we have Lindbergh safely with us again, 
let’s turn to the bread-and-butter problem. How will 
we of the glorious West fare this fall and winter? Will we 
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pay the collector when he comes the first time or shall we 
have to stall him? 
Let’s go back a year. Business was booming in June, 1926. 
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The Pulse of the West- 


THE DAY BEFORE THE GREAT 
ADVENTURE 


Right: Colonel Charles Lindbergh, Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd and Clarence 
Chamberlin looking over the “Spirit of St. 
Louis” in its hangar at Roosevelt field 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


PAYING FOR AMERICA’S 1932 
OLYMPICS 

Below: Governor C. C. Young of Cali- 
fornia, signing the bill appropriating 
$1,000,000.00 to the fund to finance the 
1932 Olympic Games in Los Angeles. 
Left, (seated) Lieutenant Governor Buron 
Fitts; right, (seated) Edgar C. Levey, 
Speaker of the California Assembly. 
Standing behind Governor Young 1s Wil- 
liam May Garland, President of the Cali- 

fornia Olympic Games Association 
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HANDS ACROSS THE CONTINENT AGAIN 
Below: Boys and girls at Lytton, the Salvation Army’s Home 
and Farm for children, picking California wild flowers to 
send to Mrs. Coolidge at the White House 


NEXT—THE PACIFIC FLIGHT! 
Above: James D. Dole, President of the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company, who has offered $25,000 to the 
jirst aviator and $10,000 to the second to complete a 
non-stop flight from the Pacific Coast to Hawatt 
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Cotton was selling at twenty cents a pound; wheat brought 
$1.65, and big crops of both commodities were in prospect. 
What happened? An enormous cotton crop of eighteen 
million bales sent the price down to as low as twelve cents a 
pound. A big wheat crop pounded the market to $1.32; 
other grains, weeping in sympathy, followed wheat down 
the melancholy road. In millions of farm homes purchasing 
power diminished rapidly. The drop in the price of cotton, 
wheat, oats, etc. was a calamity of the first rank—YET 
AMERICAN BUSINESS RESTED ON SO BROAD AND 
SOUND A FOUNDATION THAT IT DID NOT EVEN 
TREMBLE UNDER THE BLOW. 

This summer there won’t be any bumper crops, thank 
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No Boom, But 


TANDING on one of our famed high peaks and looking 

at business conditions in the Far West, we can’t see any 
particular reason for hanging crepe. True, the migration of 
many southern operators to the Pacific Northwestern 
forests brought about too large an expansion of the lumber 
business for normal needs, but that situation is righting 
itself. East and Middle West are compelled to depend more 
and more on far western lumber; their own supply of stand- 
ing timber is nearly gone. The strong western mills that 
can stand the strain will get their reward by and by. In the 
meantime this big industry will continue to give employ- 
ment to the usual number of workers even though owners and 
managers have to sit up nights and wear out dczens of 
pencils figuring out the best turn around the next corner. 

If King Copper wears a crown these days, it’s made of 
brass. With the red metal persistently hanging around 
thirteen cents a pound, the copper industry can’t afford 
coronations and champagne. It has to be satisfied with 
overalls and ginger ale. But the fact remains that it con- 
tinues to operate normally and give work to the normal 
number of people. Gold, silver, lead and zine ditto. 

In the broad realm of western agriculture the Old Cattle- 
man is on top just now. He is selling his beef at prices that 
remind him of the good old war days, thereby thawing out a 
lot of frozen credits in the cattle country. His enemy the 
sheepman has been slipping. Wool hasn’t been bringing the 
price he’d like to have—which is a dollar or more a pound 
in the grease—but he’s still able not only to make both ends 
meet but to cause them to overlap. Horses are a pest in- 
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The Fulse oriene yest 


goodness. The knowledge of this fact has already sent wheat 
up twenty cents a bushel. Low cotton prices stimulated 
consumption to such an extent that the depression in the 
cotton mills came to an end. Some of them even worked 
overtime and cotton climbed back to sixteen cents a pound, 

This fall and winter the farmers, with smaller crops than 
those harvested a year ago, will have far more money to 
spend. Their increased purchases should take up any slack ~ 
that may arise out of a slowing down in other industries. 
The tea leaves in the bottom of the economic cup indicate a 
large volume of business on a slightly lower price level this 
fall and winter. The turn-over will be heavy, but the size of 
the profits will depend on management and thrift. 
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Continued Good Business for the West 


stead of an asset at present prices, but the Department of 
Agriculture predicts a boom in good draft animals two or 
three years hence because their number is constantly de- 
creasing. Police dog quotations are going down. 

Owing to ample moisture the Inland Empire in Washington 
and Oregon expects a big wheat crop with good prices. Cali- 
fornia’s wheat and barley crops are above normal. Hay 
prices are stiffening. The dairymen are not complaining. 
Egg producers got a jolt when an oversupply this spring 
brought their commodity six or seven cents below last year’s — 
level. However, the drop in the import of Chinese eggs plus 
a shrinkage in the number of perniciously active hens will 
probably right the balance soon. In the meantime, eat 
more eggs while they are cheap. 

After last year’s record apple crop this year’s output will 
be small and high-priced. Pears, plums and peaches, ditto. 
California’s orange growers had a bumper crop at big prices 
last year; it won’t be quite so big this winter. The lemon 
men by the proper regulation of shipments have won through 
to prosperity again. Last year’s very light walnut crop is 
succeeded by a good normal harvest that should bring good 
prices. 

But the poor old grape! A real bumper crop of Muscats 
and Thompsons would be a catastrophe in the raisin business. 
Wine or “‘juice” grapes, as the trade calls them, ostrich- 
fashion, were in oversupply last year, but Jack Frost has 
cut the crop to reasonable proportions this year. 

There are the main outlines of the picture as seen from 
the mountain top. Look at it and smile. 
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A Bright Idea that Will Reduce Porest Figes 


NDER an order recently issued, no camping party can 
enter California’s National Forest area unless there is 
at least one shovel and one axe per automobile or pack out- 
fit. That’s the brightest idea the Forest Service has originated 
in a long time. The presence of the shovel and of the axe 
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lt Won't Cost a Cent to Save 


eo pressure will be brought to bear on the new 
Congress that meets this winter to pass an assorted col- 
lection of conservation measures. The recent Mississippi 
flood will supply the incentive and the arguments. While 
the statesmen are considering these expensive proposals, we 
would like to renew our suggestion that something be done 
immediately and without cost to the national treasury to 
save the remaining arid public lands before the last vestige of 
pasture on them is gone. 

It’s silly to let anybody run any kind of stock at any time 
in any numbers on the public range. That practice leads to 
constant overgrazing; overgrazing, in turn, produces exces- 
sive erosion and eventually kills the valuable feed grasses. 
That’s what has happened to the public range in the Far 
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will constantly remind the campers of the fire danger. It 
will also remind them to make use of the shovel to put earth 
on the camp fire, a precaution often omitted. And if a fire 
does get away, there is the shovel to fight it with. But why © 
not have the order cover all National Forests? 


the Remaining Pwblic Rane 


West. It’s so run down that today it probably has only 


half the carrying capacity that it had twenty-five years 


ago. 

The Forest Service, against the vociferous kicks of the 
stockmen, regulated grazing in the National Forests. Now 
the stockmen call the Forest Service blessed—except when 
it raises the grazing fees. Under regulated grazing more 
cattle and sheep find more feed in the forests than they did 
in the days when the six-shooter did the regulating. Regu- 
lated grazing would do the same thing for the remaining 
arid public land. The Department of Agriculture is equip- 
ped and ready to do the job. The stockmen are asking for it. 
Everybody wants it. Why isn’t it done? Because the 
Interior Department wants to hang on? 
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DANIEL BISHOP, IN THE OREGON DAILY JOURNAL BRONSTRUP, IN THE SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


HASN’T. FELT THAT WAY SINCE THE ARMISTICE TOUGH ON THE PILGRIM POLITICIANS! 








puMmebts Gallery of Western Governors 


Number Eight: The Honorable GEORGE W. P. HUNT, of Arizona 


EORGE WILEY PAUL HUNT, to do him full justice, has become an 

Arizona habit. Some in Arizona and many in California think he is a 
bad habit, but their views are not at all shared by a majority of the Arizona 
citizens who continue to vote for him with the regularity of orthodox Pennsyl- 
vania Republicans even though G. W. P. is a Democrat and a progressive to 
boot. Anyway, he is now serving his sixth term as governor of Arizona and 
for two of these terms his bulky form has been the principal obstacle to the 
ratification of the Colorado River Compact and the construction of the 
Boulder dam. Hence his unpopularity in southern California. 

George Hunt is sixty-eight years old. He left his native state of Missouri 
in 1881 to help populate the Territory of Arizona, beginning his career as 
waiter in the old Pasco restaurant in Globe. Next he tried the cattle indus- 
try as cowboy, switched to mining as mucker and did not find his life work 
until he became clerk in the store of F. A. Bailey & Co. When the Old Do- 
minion Commercial Company took over the Bailey concern, it took George 
Hunt along, to make him its president ten years later, in 1900. 


He political career began in 1892 when he was elected to the territorial 
legislature. He served off and on for seven terms, was drafted as dele- 
gate to the constitutional convention prior to statehood, wrote the initiative, 
referendum, recall and direct primary into it, wrote the recall out again at 
President Taft’s request and was the new state’s first governor, serving for 
three terms. His union-labor affiliations caused his appointment as federal 
conciliator during the I. W. W. troubles in the copper camps. His reward 
came in 1920 when President Wilson appointed him minister to the king- 
dom of Siam. After an absence of two 





years the diplomat returned to Ari- NEXT MONTH: 
zona, had himself elected governor 
again and stepped into the spotlight Governor Fred B. Balzar 
as the principal opponent of Boulder Now 
Er of the State of “Nevada 
GovERNor GeorceE W. P. Hunt dam. And there he still is. a i owe 
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The Owner of a Famous Lake Garden 
Speed-Burner with Spoken W ords 


Westerners 


A Supervisor of Three Thousand Children 
The Only Woman Smelt-Shipper on the Coast 





The Water Lily Man 


Sc OW did I happen to grow 
nymphaea for a living?” 
The speaker was Fred 
Bauer, “the water lily 
man” of Oregon. ‘Well, 
chance brought it about. For years we 
had wanted a home in the country where 
we might enjoy fishing and swimming on 
our own place. After a long search we 
found what seemed to fulfill our ideal. 
Work was begun upon the ponds of the 
estate to clear them of fallen trees and 
tangled undergrowth. Great quantities 
of yellow spatterdock _ lilies 
thrived there and it occurred to 
us that water lilies would add 
to the scenic beauty of the lake. 
The experiment was begun 
seven years ago and a few nym- 
phaeas were planted. They did 
so well that the idea came to us 
of growing them commercially. 
We now have two of the six 
acres of water planted to nym- 
phaeas and our collection con- 
tains nearly twenty varieties. 
We sell all the blossoms, picking 
them daily.” 

The Bauer family, from 
the youngest member up, are 
on the job during the five 
months of the blooming season which is 
usually from May to the last of September. 
Mother rows the boat and father, stretched 
out at full length in the bottom of the 
craft, selects the lilies and places them in 
wire racks. When these are filled they are 
lifted from the boat and placed in a long 
water-filled tank. It is a beautiful sight, 
hundreds of waxy blossoms that range 
from deepest red to delicate blush pink, 
from white to salmon pink and then to 
blues. The nymphaea is an obliging plant, 
as its flowers close early in the evening and 
form a tight bud well protected with thick 
green petals. After the lily is closed it is 
arranged in bundles of a dozen tied with 
rushes, and after packing in ferns is ready 
for the journey to the city. 

Thousands of lilies are growing on the 
Bauer ponds, but only the choicest hybrids 
are cultivated. Among the most beauti- 
ful are the Helen Fowler, Paul Hariot, 
Eugenia Deland, Rose Arey, Tuberosea 
and Marliacea Rosea, in delicate and rose- 
pink shading. The Gloriosa and Con- 
queror are deep red and are the showiest 
of the Bauer collection. 

Nymphaeas are easily grown, and given 
their natural elements of sunlight, rich 
soil and water they thrive as luxuriantly as 
do their plebeian cousins, the spatter- 
docks. They were introduced into America 
in 1786. The first aquatic greenhouse was 
built in England in 1849 for propagating 
the giant Victoria Regia of South America. 

M. Leona Nicuots. 
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@ Beauties all, these choice hybrid nym- 
phaea. In racks like this, their long stems 
below, they are placed in tanks over night, 
and in the morning when their protective 
outer petals unfold are tied in bunches and 
taken to floral markets. Fred Bauer, who 
cultivates them by the thousand,is known in 
Oregon as “The Water Lily Man” 


An Expert in Shorthand 


NE hundred million words, enough 
to fill 170,000 newspaper col- 
umns or 1250 novels of an average length 
of 80,000 words—Joseph Pi pher, official 


shorthand reporter in the roa toe court of 


Sacramento county, California, has 
“taken” that number in twenty-two years’ 
experience. 
words are being added each day to his 
record and he says he enjoys the job. 
Stored away are more than 15,000 books 
of shorthand notes, and what a diverse 
library itis! There are stories of mystery 
and adventure more thrilling than fiction, 
for Pipher’s are of life itself. The destinies 
of men are decided after many court chap- 
ters have been written, and their fate is in 
the balance while juries argue. In this 
library of human experiences one finds 
sadness and despair along with happiness. 
Domestic dramas are here; treatises on 
politics, industry and commerce; speci- 
mens of oratory; hysterical scenes; studies 
of medicine, entomology, ichthyology; 
science of every description. Pipher has 
UST 
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Hundreds and thousands of 


globe-trotted the world over in these short- 
hand excursions of his, and his work has 
given him a perspective of human life in 
every phase. 

“What special characteristic have you 
noticed about criminals?” Pipher was 
asked. 

The veteran speed-demon, who has 
taken as high as two hundred and fifty 
words a minute with accuracy, was trans- 
cribing his notes into a dictaphone to be 
typewritten by a stenographer. He snap- 
ped a switch and the hum of the machine 
stopped. 

“As a rule,” he said, “the average man 
on trial believes he can out- 
smart the other fellow. He 
puts his wits against those of 
the prosecutor, but invariably 
loses. Of the younger gen- 
eration nowadays, about one 
out of twenty considers a 
question before answering it; 
the remaining nineteen blurt 
out their answers, which 
eventually leads to their un- 
doing. Fully eighty per cent 
think they are cunning but 
usually craftiness spells down- 
fall. A man who thinks he is 
cunning and a man who is 
actually smart are different. 
As for ease in taking the tes- 
timony of men and women, it is about the 
same, but women are more apt to become 
hysterical, and when they do I have to 
dig in for all I’m worth, and that’s where 
the number of words each minute begins 
soaring.” BRADLEY RITER. 





C Joseph 
Pipher 


| 


‘Words, words, words!” And then more 

words—this man’s days are spent in speed- 

ing up with them. During twenty-two 

years’ service as official shorthand reporter 

in court he has accumulated one hundred 

million, a total of fifteen thousand books. 
But he actually enjoys the job 
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An Educational Guardian 
Ee Imperial Valley, California, that 


garden spot reclaimed from the 
desert between the Colorado river and 
the Coast range, Harry A. 
Skinner is known as the 
friend of children. 

He stood the other day 
in a camp of Mexican cotton 
pickers under eucalyptus 
trees beside an irrigation 
ditch and in Spanish asked 
a dark-skinned woman at’a 
wash-tub why her children 
had not come to school that 
week. 

“We need them to work,” 
she replied, also in Spanish, 
as she dusted a box and 
invited the caller to be 
seated. “My man,” she 
continued, “must have 
Miguel and Martino to help 
him pick cotton so he can 
buy enough frijoles and 
tortillas for the ten of us. 
And Pedro must mind the 
little ones.” 

She released her skirts 
from two toddlers and 
picked up the baby whom 
Pedro had laid on the ground 
when he went to greet the 
beloved maestro. Then she 
listened while Skinner explained that send- 
ing her children to school every day where- 
ever they lived would prepare them to 
earn more than their father could. But 
she declared she could not act, and re- 
leased Pedro from his nursery duties long 
enough to guide e! maestro to her husband 
in the field. Two days later, Skinner at 
his desk in the county court house at El 
Centro smiled as he handed over a report 
just received saying that the Mendoza 
children were all back in school. 

The position accepted by Skinner two 
years ago as county school attendance- 
supervisor is provided by the California 
law to enforce the requirement that 
parents send their children between eight 
and seventeen years to full-time public 
day schools unless exempted by law; also 
that the period of attendance shall be the 
full session of the public schools in the 
place of the child’s residence and that the 
parent or guardian who removes his child 
from any district before completion of the 
then current school term shall enroll him 
in the public school of the district to which 
he takes him. 

Fines assessed during Skinner’s admin- 
istration of two years have totalled 
$1021.50 from forty-nine parents and 
$9050 from employers. These prosecu- 
tions have had a definite effect. 

Mexican children are an important part 
of Skinner’s charge, since 3000, more than 
a third of the total elementary school en- 
rollment of the county, are of Mexican 
birth or descent, about half of them born 
in the United States. There are 5000 
Mexicans remaining all yearin the county’s 
population of 70,000. About 10,000 more 
drift in for short periods of work in the 
winter lettuce and cotton and the summer 
canteloupes, supplemented by seasonal 
workers for “white men’s jobs” in packing 
and shipping, whose children furnish an 
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and the Coast range. 


tion. 


even greater problem than do the Mexi- 
cans. Rotation of crops also brings its 
complications for the supervisor. 

Men, women and children watch for 


the little car that Skinner drives through 
every lane and over the green bordered 
highways. He rules firmly, yet so kindly 
that few of them dread the long English 
word “‘attendance-supervisor.’ 

Loutse F. SHreLps. 


C“If I must be a fishwife,”’ says Mrs. L. M. 

Mabie of Kelso, Washington, “I’m thank- 

ful that my fish are smelt, because they are 

such a delicate form of sea food and profit- 

able.’ She sells as many as five hundred 

thousand pounds in a season and employs 
thirteen men 
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@ Harry A. Skinner 1s county school attendance-supervisor in the 
Imperial Valley, a garden spot of C alifornia between the Colorado river 
He is seen above visiting a cotton-picker’s shack. 
Three thousand children of Mexican parentage are under his jurisdic- 
To enforce the law against child labor and for education he has 


managed to rule with ‘ 
—a difficult but successful task 


‘tron hand” and persuasive kindliness 


She is a Smelt Shipper 
A LTHOUGH fish spend all of their 


brief lives in water, dealing with 
them is not the most esthetic of pastimes. 
Odors and fishiness, notwithstanding, 
Mrs. L. M. Mabie of Kelso, Washington, 
has achieved the double distinction of 
being the only woman smelt-shipper on 
the Pacific Coast and of scoring for her 
company the record of selling ten thou- 
sand boxes, or five hundred thousand 
pounds, of fish during one season. She 
employs thirteen fishermen. 

Mrs. Mabie’s husband had built up 
an extensive business shipping the smelt 
which are found in but one or two 
other places in the world. At his death, 
when it seemed inevitable that the busi- 
ness would be discontinued, his widow 
stepped in. 

“There wasn’t anything else to do,” 
said Mrs. Mabie in her little frame office 
perched above the Cowlitz river on the 
Kelso water-front. “I’ve lived smelt for 
twenty years and I know smelt better than 
anything else.” 

Smelt are small silver fish, six or seven 
inches long, of remarkable delicacy in 
texture and flavor, and rich in natural 
fats. They have no scales and their bones 
may be removed with the backbone. As 
far as local fishermen have been able to 
determine, smelt are found only in the 
Columbia river. A similar fish in the 
waters of Puget Sound 1s known as Puget 
Sound smelt but resembles the Columbia 
smelt neither in taste nor texture. 

“Every spring,’ wistfully said Mrs. 
Mabie, “I'd like to watch my own bulbs 
coming up, plant my own vegetable gar- 
den, clean my own windows. But it’s a 
boarding-house for me, and I’m thankful 
that if I must be a fishwife my fish are 
smelt.” KaTHRYN Dwyer. 
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r Conducted by * 
LILLIAN FERGUSON 


Normandy 
iM 


alifornia 


Edward E, Sweet 


Architect 





RENCH-NORMAN influence on home-building in the West 1s here seen in 


all its native picturesqueness. Walls are of white cement stucco, roof and 


Pinion By wood trim dark green. The wood shingles are laid in irregularly waved lines 

Pi with heavy rolled edges to pradiie a thatched effect. The front entrance and 

C. A. Byers the one to the service quarters at the side are characterized by round towers, 
topped in front by an airpl lane weathervane. Residence of 


Mrs. Nellie D. Sloat, Los Angeles 
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Architects, 
Fisher & Fisher 


@Old-world atmosphere 
pervades this new-world 
home, achieved by skill 
in planting for the tree 
and foliage effects char- 
acteristic of ancient Ital- 
tan villas. The lovely 
walk at the right gives 
no hint of irrigation 
problems, and the dry 


sunny air of Colorado’s 
plains 15 tempered by 
abundant shade on the 
terrace above. Residence 


of John Evans, Denver 


McCrary, Culley & Carhart, 
Landscape Architects 


Western 
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There are limitless 
possibilities for archi- 
tectural and _ planting 
tdeastapplied to gardens 
within walls 


CQ Artistry has been de- 
lightfully expressed in 
the garden shown above. 
The wall ts of light gray 
cement banked with a 
miscellaneous planting 
of shrubbery and flowers, 
with concrete seats simi- 
lar to the one seen in the 
picture 


(The fountain is a 
lovely pattern of color 
in hand-made tile, soft 
buff, browns, blue, green 
Paving brick in brown 
and deep red, laid with 
mortar joints, forms a 
Square that frames the 
lawn 





QMany shrubs and 
plants enter into the 
landscape scheme. A 
Dracaena 1s effectively 
placed at one corner and 
nearitaclump of Statice 
latifolia (Sea Lavender) 


(Garden of E. M. Sco- 
field, Los Angeles, 
California 
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(A captivating corner, 
the arched entrance to 
a walled garden in 
Beverly Hills, Calt- 
The gateway 
is of cement and rough 
stones interestingly 
combined. At the left 
1s a magnolia tree; on 
the right, one of the 
entrances to the house. 
The irregular flagging 
is of natural stone laid 
in haphazard fashion 
with wide grassed 
spaces, but at the arch 
the stones meet 1n 
solid pavement 


Photographs by C. A. 
Byers 








HE fireplace (below) in the 
French-Norman home of Mrs. 
Nellie D. Sloat 1s an attractive 
feature of the living-room, tts 
opening edged with art tile in 
soft green, blue and tan, and the 
recess 1n the wall over the mantel 
Shelf scenically decorated. The 
hearth 1s of dark red tile; walls 
of rough cement plaster 1n tur- 
quoise blue and burnished gold 


(A broad open arch connects 

living-room and dining-room 

(above) and the woodwork 1n both 
rooms 1s southern gum 


The Charm of a 


French-ACorman 
Flouse 


HE two views here presented of 

the interior of the picturesque 

. residence illustrated on page 50 
give only a few hints of its charm 
thoughout. Dignity has been main- 
tained without formality, color has been 
introduced with skill and restraint, the 
effect as a whole being both cheerful 
and restful. The living-room has 
rounded-top windows, a barrel-vaulted 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Picnicking with Royalty 


only about four thousand acres. | It is 
located near Pekisko, sixty miles south- 
west of Calgary, not far from the 
Montana border. There is nothing fancy 
about it. The original five-room bunga- 
low of unpeeled logs, chinked with mud, 
erected thirty years ago, remains un- 
changed, except for three extra rooms 
slapped on, resulting in a design which 
would cause a moder architect to wince, 
but which is good enough for the heir to 
the British throne. 

“No show,” was the Prince’s order, 
“no display at all. I want it to remain a 
real western ranch, just as it is, where I 
can come every now and then and lay off 
for a while.” 

He arranged with George Lane to bor- 
row the latter’s superintendent, Dr. Car- 
lyle, to look after the E. P. for him, and 
Carlyle is still doing it. The Prince’s 
neighbors are mostly “old-timers, m many of 
whom have owned their places for thirty 
or forty years. One of the first moves the 
Prince made, was to give a picnic for his 
neighbors. It was a great day. The 
Prince’s preetiig was: 

“Neighbors, the E. P. is yours today. 
Enjoy yourselves. Go as far as you like.” 

They did. There were games, races and 
eats, especially the latter, since most of 
the guests had brought their own baskets 
and shoe boxes, not knowing that their 
host would provide a spread. There was 
keen interest in the fancy livestock the 
Prince had imported for experiment. 

The Prince was here, there and every- 
where, in a three gallon Stetson hat, old 
riding breeches and army. boots. 

Somebody suggested, “Why not wear 
chaps, Prince?” 

“Not on your life. I’d be faking the 
part of a cowboy, and I’m anything else 
but. Somebody would want me to stay on 
the hurricane deck of one of those buckers, 
and then I'd be found out and I’d get what 
you fellows call ‘the raspberry,’ and I'd 
deserve it too, don’t you think so, Wea- 
dick?” and he turned to Guy Weadick, 
a neighbor. 


(Continued from page 29) 


“Well, you might at that, if you looped 
the loop good enough,” replied Weadick 
amid a howl of laughter. ‘Better leave 
the bad-eyes to us hooked-legged guys.” 

To snapshot royalty without permission 
is considered bad form, but the ban was 
lifted at the picnic. Everybody took a 
snap of the Prince. One timid ranch 
mother approached him and asked, 

“Would it be asking too much of you to 
hold my little boy’s hand while I take a 


snap?” 
“Not at all,” replied His Royal High- 
Come 


ness. “‘What’s his name?—Willie! 

on, Willie,” and he stood holding Willie’s 
hand while a pleased and flustered mother 
snapped the shutter. It was unanimously 
agreed that the freckle-faced kid would be 
“some punkins”’ at school when he flashed 
a print, remarking, “Looky! That’s when 
me and the Prince was took.” 


HEN certain other lovely persons 

coyly hinted that they wouldn’t 
mind holding the Prince’s hand and be- 
ing “took,” so the privilege had to be 
withdrawn. 

There were lots of other things to snap 
besides the Prince. Some of the visiting 
cowhands were got up regardless. One 
stockman, William Sharpe, « of Lacombe, a 
patriotic Scotsman, arrived in Scotch kilts 
to the enormous astonishment of the 
crowd. Furthermore, he had brought his 
bagpipes, which he played all over the 
ranc ; 

The day’s festivities were topped off 
with a private rodeo. This was the part of 
the program the Prince had been wait- 
ing for, for he is an enthusiastic fan for 
cowboy stuff. 

Quite a few of the neighboring cowboys, 
possessed of the belief “that they can sit 
anything that grows hair, were on deck. 
There were Clint Brown, Eddy Watson, 
Earl Heslip, Bill Sleman of the T. S.; Gor- 
don Hall of the Shield ranch, Pete Vander- 
meer, who rides for the P. B., and others, 


and, considering the impromptu con- 
ditions, they put on an excellent show. 
The Prince, who a few weeks before, had 
joyfully witnessed the Calgary Stampede, 
watched his little private rodeo with 
sparkling eyes. All the wild and woolly 
stuff on the ranch had not divested him 
of his anxiety on behalf of the riders. When 
Flatcreek, with Eddy Watson riding, 
stood up and begged, and threatened to 
go over backwards, the Prince rose up and 
called, “Look out! Look out! That chap 
will get hurt!” 

The fun became fast and furious. Rider 
after rider got spilled, or returned with his 
mount ridden to a sweat. The crowd for- 
got their royal host in the excitement of 
the performance and aforesaid host’s at- 
tention was riveted on the kicking and 
bucking horses and determined and per- 
spiring riders. Conspicuous among the 
encouraging shouts were the Prince’s, 
“Ride him, boy! Stick to him! You’ve 
got him tamed. Good work! Great stuff!” | 

The broncho busting at the Calgary 
Stampede a few weeks before so pleased 
the Prince that he announced at that time 
that he would award an annual trophy for 
the best rider. It had been fashioned to 
order, and had just come to hand at the 
time of the picnic, so a presentation was 
made during the afternoon, Pete Vander- 
meer, the winner, being present. 

Vandermeer, blushing through his sun- 
burn, lugged off his “silver hoss,” reply- 
ing, “I hope so too,”’ to the Prince’s, “Here 
you are, Pete. Hope you win it again 
next year.’ 

_ So the Prince of Wales’ picnic to his 
neighbors was a huge success. 

Allin all, the E. P. ranch is a very prac- 
tical move on the part of the Prince of 
Wales. It provides a place where he can 
play, far removed from the haunts of 
society; where he can throw off his great 
responsibilities and escape the burden- 
some restrictions of official life, and where, 
also, experiments may be tried out in an 
effort to solve some of the ever-increasing 
problems of the western stockman. 





The “Avrs¢ of the First Californians 


the old communal hymn of Assisi has been 
rescued from the museum and will no 
longer be a mere curiosity. According to 
tradition this hymn used to be play ed by 
trumpeters from the windows of the com- 
mune each evening as a sort of curfew. 
‘The recent opening of the celebration, 
which is to continue until October 4, 1927, 
was marked by a great midnight proces- 
sion, made up of ecclesiastical and civil 
authorities, pilgrims from all Italy and 
even from abroad. It led from the cathe- 
dral of San Ruffino and traversed the en- 
tire city to the basilica of the Saint at the 
other extremity. One of the most pleasing 
features of this event was that the streets 
were lighted, not by electricity, but by 
old-time torches, fixed into beaten iron 
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holders at each window, as was the custom 
in the year 1200. 

Many other ceremonies are to be in- 
cluded, some of which will be of a purely 
religious character, others stimulating the 
arts; especially music, beloved of St. Fran- 
cis, who wanted his own friars to be 
“minstrels of God.” There will also be 
dramatic offerings and exhibits of Francis- 
can art, and throughout the year it is the 
aim of the sponsors that nothing of clamor 
or vanity shall betray the true spirit of Old 
Assisi, which speaks to the heart with the 
voice of deep feeling. 

No intelligent Californian, regardless of 
religious faith, can fail to pay homage to 
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the simplicity and unselfishness of St. 
Francis, and revere the courage of those 
later pioneers of Christianity here in the 
western world, who, under the sustaining 
leadership of Fra Junipero Serra, faith- 
fully carried on the work of the Francis- 
can Order in the face of untold hardships 
and privations without the expectancy of 
worldly reward. 

The lofty nature of the festival of this 
seventh centennial year at Assisi should 
suggest to Californians the manner in 
which they may eventually bring about, 
in spirit and in fact, the restoration of the 
original beauty of the old missions, whose 
hand-w rought walls are the Golden State’s 
greatest visible heritage from the historic 
past. 
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A Vacation with a Dash of Salt 


sible vacation, and remember that on the 
side of canoe cruising is healthful exercise, 
and adventure of a kind unknown to the 
motorist or the man who cruises in the 
deck chair of a palatial yacht. 

The selection of a canoe will be deter- 
mined by individual preference and the 
requirements of the locality. The writer’s 
own choice for Puget Sound or similar 
waters is a seventeen-foot cedar canoe 
built of two thin layers of wood with their 
grains at right angles and with a layer of 
muslin between, set in marine glue. Such 
a canoe, weighing only seventy-five 
pounds, and staunch enough to stand the 
roughest sort of usage, is manufactured 
on the Sound and can be purchased for 
about $100. Paddles and lazyback will 
cost about $8 more. Miscellaneous camp 
equipment, such as sleeping bags, cook- 
ing utensils, etc., can usually be picked up 
at home or made at small cost. 

“But a canoe is dangerous,” someone is 
sure to protest. Yes. In the hands of one 
who is ignorant of the art of canoeing, a 
canoe is extremely dangerous. So is an 
automobile in the hands of one who does 
not knew how to drive. Skill and judg- 
ment must go with those who would go 
canoe cruising, and of course the canoe 
must be properly designed and built. 
Such a craft, skillfully handled, is safe and 
seaworthy to a remarkable degree. A 
canoe that is “cranky,” that is, that tips 
easily, or one with high ends should never 
be used where wind and waves are likely 
to be encountered at any time. 


i eer morning of the second day of our 
cruise we lie luxuriously in bed until 
the sun has climbed over the massive head 
of Mt. Rainier and begun to dispel the 
light mist that hangs over the narrows. 
Then a swim, breakfast, and we are ready 
to pack up and be on our way. Bathing 
suits are the costume of the day. When 
we push off from shore it is ten o’clock. 
We have a deliciously guilty feeling that 
neither the doughty Leatherstocking nor 
a modern efficiency expert would approve 
of our schedule, but then we look around 
us, drinking in the 
sights and smells of 
woods and water and 
beach, and thank the 
old Siwash gods who 
haunt the Sound 
Country that we are 
free to drift lazily, 
heedless of tradition 
and efficiency. Like 
Sandbure’s cloud 
creatures we are goin’ 
nowhere, and we are 
goin’ slow. 

But we have an 
additional excuse for 
starting the day so 
late. The tide has 
turned now, and is 
carrying us through 
the narrows at a 
rapid rate. In an 
hour we are past the 
southern end of the 
island, and the city of 
Tacoma suddenly ap- 
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pears. We find ourselves on the edge of a 
fleet of rowboats clustered under the high 
bluff of Point Defiance, a part of Tacoma’s 
park. The boats bob and twist in the tide 
rip off the point while their occupants sit 
as motionless as Lot’s wife after her un- 
fortunate accident. They are fishing. 
Now and then a fisherman’s arms jerk 
into action and brilliant scales flash for a 
moment in the sunlight as a fish describes 
an arc from the water to the bottom of the 
boat. We rest on our paddles and watch, 
our canoe dancing in the tide rip, till the 
tide carries us past the point. 

Soon we pass on our left Day Island, 
where Sun Spot was born. Then we pass 
under the cliffs of Fox Island and follow 
its shore for a few miles. It is a little out 
of our way, but what matter? We know 
a charming little camping spot and a farm 
near by where the strawberries taste like 
ambrosia and the cream like nectar—. 
And as the sun goes down it throws its 
last rays on Mt. Rainier, fifty miles away 
but looking as though we could paddle to 
its foot in an hour, and on Mt. Adams and 
Mt. St. Helen, farther to the south. 

The next night finds us near the head of 
Case Inlet, looking forward with mingled 
emotions to a two-mile portage on the 
following day. But a kindly Providence 
sends us an obliging farmer with a wagon, 
and soon Sun Spot is floating lightly on 
the waters of Hood Canal. 

There follow days of unending delight 
for the voyagers, drifting and paddling 
down the long, magnificent arm of the 
sound. To the eastward are wooded 
mountains and friendly shores. To the 
westward the great snowcapped peaks of 
the Olympics, so close that they seem to 
drop sheer to the water’s edge, rear their 
jagged heads to the sky, while an endless 
variety of cloud formations approached in 
beauty only by the clouds over the Alps, 
drift slowly over and among them. The 
effects of color and shadow and depth of 
clouds and mountains change at every 
moment. Dominating all the others be- 
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cause of their size and nearness are the 
rocky peaks of the Three Brothers. In- 
numerable trout-filled streams with musi- — 
cal Indian names come tumbling down 
from the glaciers into the sound—the 
Duckabush, the Hamma Hamma, the 
Dosewallips. 


HERE are moonless nights when the 

dark waters hold a fascination for us 
that is irresistible. We launch the canoe and 
paddle silently away from our comfortable 
camp and glowing fire. There is a phos- 
phorous fire in the water beneath us that 
surpasses in beauty even the many-colored 
glowing embers of our driftwood fire 
ashore. Infusoria noctiluca, scientists 
call the microscopic organisms that are 
responsible for the strange phenomenon. 
The blade of a paddle dipped into the 
water becomes instantly covered with a 
silver sheet of cold light. As the blade 
moves it carries on its tip the point of a 
whirling vortex of light whose mouth 
opens on the surface of the water. Gazing 
over the side of the canoe we see, a few 
feet beneath us, a pulsating ball of silver 
light nearly a foot in diameter. It is a 
large jellyfsh—one of the medusa. Even- 
the little colorless, transparent jellyfish 
that we sometimes balance on the blades 
of our paddles in the daytime are now 
scintillating brilliantly. Everything that 
moves in the water is clothed, merely by 
its motion, with the same molten-silver 
garment. We sit half hypnotized watch- . 
ing the gorgeous show. Would we look 
like that in the water? In a moment we 
are stripped and over the side, swimming 
and splashing in the silver fairyland, 
reveling in the magic aura that envelopes 
our bodies. But the water is cold and ina 
few minutes we are glad to clamber into 
the canoe and hurry back to the warmth 
of our camp fire. 

There are nights when the moon hangs 
low over our heads, immense and yellow, 
defying us to sleep. Our camp fire looks 
pale and ineffectual, so sharply does the 
moon illumine every leaf and twig and 
stone. More than once on such nights we 
break camp and start on our way for the 
sheer pleasure of swinging our paddles in 
the moonlight. At dawn we may stop to 
make coffee, or we may keep on till mid- 
morning when the sun ts high and we can 
stretch out on the beach after a late break- 
fast to bask in the sun through the warm 
lazy hours of the day. 

There are days when we paddle steadily, 
covering twenty-five or thirty miles, and 
other days when we dip our paddles lan- 
guidly, stopping often 
to watch a porpoise 
go by with its strange 
galloping gait, or to 
whistle to an inquisi- 
tive seal pup, trying 
to entice him closer. 
And at low tide the 
bottom near the wat- 
er’s edge is a never 
ending source of in- 
terest. The round, 
flat sand-dollars cover 
the sand in limitless 
profusion. Here and 
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A cars reputation 


A man’s character is what he makes it. 
Every act, every thought plays some 
small part in its building—throughout 
his lifetime. 


Similarly, a car’s reputation must be 
earned, not by its performance for one 
year, or two—but by the performance 
of every model, every year, until a known 
standard of excellence has been created 
and maintained. 


For 23 years Buick has been making each 


car better than the last; seeking always 
to give the public the greatest value. 


Every car produced during those years, 
every car produced today, has added to 
Buick’s reputation. 


Reputation—character build public con- 
fidence. Public satisfaction with Buick 
motor cars for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury is responsible for the position of 
worldwide leadership that Buick holds. 


Burcx Moror Company, Furnt, Micuican ~* Division of General Motors Corporation ~*~ Canadian Factories: McLaucHun-Butck, Oshawa, Ontario 
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there among them lie starfish of a 
dozen varieties and colors, most of 
them five-rayed, a few with so many. 
rays that it 1s impossible to count them 
through the shimmering water. Big 
brown crabs leave off nibbling some choice 
morsel, rear back, and offer fight to the 
strange monster above. Spider-crabs 
scurry off to deeper water; hermit-crabs 
in their borrowed castles regard us with 
apparent curiosity. Frequently we see a 
peculiar gray body that looks for all the 
world like some giant’s rubber collar. It 
is the egg-ribbon or nidus of the Natica, a 
large marine snail often seen on the beach. 
Sea-urchins, sea-anemones, and sea-slugs, 
often called sea-cucumbers, from which 
several Oriental peoples make a delicacy 
called béche-de-mer, appear in great num- 
bers. Fish flash by, seeming little more 
than dark shadows passing over the sun- 
lit bottom. 

At flood tide the sound has still a dif- 
ferent charm. Then it seems brimful, 
like a lake swollen with spring rains. In 
only a few places is any beach visible. 


A Vacation :-with a Dash of Salt: 





The trees along the shore dip their 
branches into the water or form arches 
overhead under which we glide. 

The sound is different at every hour of 
the day and night, but it is always inter- 
esting—always offers something of beauty 
or charm or excitement. One is often 


reminded of a line from Kipling’s “The 


Sea and the Hills”. 
‘His Sea, in no wonder the same—His 
Sea and the same through each wonder.” 


O break the idyllic round of our exis- 

tence there comes a hard blow just 
as we emerge from the quiet waters of 
Hood Canal, and we must battle wind and 
waves. Crew and ship respond with a will. 
It is a test of the ability of both, and both 
like to show what a tiny canoe can do in 
water so rough that many a big power 
craft scurries for shelter. We rise gently 
on the steep slope of a wave, slip smoothly 
over the top, and send white spray flying 
from under our bows as we plunge into the 
next one, only to rise again with the 
characteristic grace of a well designed 


Jack Calvin 


canoe. It is thrilling, exhilarating. We 
cannot resist a war cry now and then as a 
particularly huge wave comes bearing 
down upon us, and a shout of triumph as 
we ride it safely, without shipping a drop 
of water. But our progress is painfully 
slow until we round Foulweather Bluff, 
which Is living up to its reputation. Then, 
with wind and waves behind us, we fairly 
fly. 

But the glorious cruise is nearly over. 
One more camp and we must turn the 
Sun Spot's bow toward home and the end 
of the voyage. Instead of rejoicing that” 
we are soon to sleep in beds again and have 
our meals served on tablecloths, we spend 
our last day planning future canoe cruises. 
Next spring, we promise ourselves, we will 
take a month and cruise to the San Juan 
Islands, to Vancouver Island, to Victoria, 
perhaps up the Frazer River— 

Before the Sun Spot is back in her rack 
at the canoe house we have projected 
more cruises than there would be time for 
in half a score of years. Ah, well—there’s 
another summer com:ng! 





The Conquest ot the Broadbill 


I had been fishing all of June and part of 
July of 1923 with indifferent success. The 
weather had been fine, pleasantly warm, 
and the sea made to order for broadbill 
fishing. The broadbills were around. I 
had no trouble finding them, but I did not 
have much luck in getting them to bite. 
They were shy, avoided the boat, and did 
not seem in any humor to eat. 

July twenty-third dawned hot and calm. 
Z. G. suggested that we run direct toward 
the California shore and he met with ready 
response from me. We headed for the 
mainland near San Pedro, a favorite fish- 
ing ground in the middle of the channel 
between Catalina and San Pedro. Z. G. 
picked up broadbills and I worked each 
one he picked up. 

This day began like all the others. 
Every fish turned away. We worked 
seven broadbills over a period of three 
hours without the slightest sign of inclina- 
tion to strike. Then came number eight. 
He hit my bait a terrific blow, grabbed it, 
and started away in earnest, slowly at 
first, but soon whipping up to lightning 
speed. I knew what that speeding up 
meant. He felt the hook and was going 
to jump, and a jump so early in the game 
through my experience had been fatal. He 
would leap beautifully and throw the bait 
and hook! 

I jammed on the drag and struck as 
hard as I could. I was yanked forward 
in my chair. Looking up I saw a most 
magnificent swordfish fully fifteen feet in 
the air, curved like a figure S, shaking 
himself violently; and six feet to one side 
high above him I saw my barracuda wav- 
ing. The broadbill crashed down and 
then came out in his second wonderful 
leap, a complete somersault. I could do 
nothing but look on. The reel burned my 
fingers, the line sagged. I sat dum- 
founded. And as he jumped high the 
third time I nearly collapsed. Z. G. had 
fallen off the top of the boat wildly shout- 
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ing for a camera. Captain Sid was awe- 
struck, and neither moved nor spoke. I 
felt relief from the terrific strain as the 
line went slack. I knew at once he was 
gone. 


climbed back to 

the crow’s-nest. I prepared an- 
other bait and sat idly in the chair. It 
was not long until Z. G. called out, “Hey 
there, Rome! Another broadbill—straight 
ahead.” 

I had no hope, no anticipation regard- 
ing this one. | put the bait mechanically 
overboard, after the fashion of one who 
does a thing expected of him. The boat 
circled round the newcomer. On the 
first turn he flipped his tail and went for 
my bait. It was only a moment before he 
struck. Z. G. tumbled down beside me. 
Again the fish struck. There was tense 
excitement—excitement at its breaking 
point. We waited for the third strike. It 
came, electrifying me from top to toe. 
The line paid out. I let him take a long 
line, then struck hard several times. He 
came out in a great splash of foam. We 
yelled. I shook in a frenzy of excitement. 
At last, thank Fortune, I was hooked on 
again! 

I worked recklessly, using no caution 
or judgment, and I shouted defiance when 
he jumped for us. Time and again he 
leaped, a jumping broadbill and solidly 
hooked. I could not believe my eyes, the 
play of my muscles. Hope and assurance 
returned. I bent with all my strength to 
the task. Time sped by. I felt singularly 
able, not tiring, not aware of the strain. 
After long spectacular play the fish slowed 
up alittle. Z.G. stood by and urged meon. 

“Your time’s come at last,” I heard 
him say. 

With grim concentration I endeavored 
to justify that speech. 
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I knew nothing of the time as it passed. 
I remember fourteen jumps. I remember 
the broadbill stayed on the surface near 
the boat for a long while, so close I could 
see him and every movement he made. 
This seemed an eternity to me. I worked 
harder and harder. When I saw the wire 
leader in my brother’s hand I wanted to 
shout but was voiceless. He lifted the 
fish a little, then not daring to lift any 
more had to give way to the fish and let 
the leader go. It was terrible for me to 
watch that leader slip from sight. I im- 
agined the things that could happen, con- 
sidered the nearness and yet remoteness 
of victory at such a crucial time. I pulled 
the fish up again. We suffered the same 
experience. Again and again it happened. 
Every time I saw the leader leave Z. G.’s 
hand I nearly died. At last he hung on. 
I saw him gradually raise the fish, and all 
the work and suffering and disappoint- 
ment of other occasions defied me to ex- 
pect the best. A terrible moment it was. 
I saw Captain Sid reach carefully over the 
side and lunge toward the boat with a 
terrible pull. A mighty wave of water 
showered the air with spray. Was it true 
that the gaff was holding? Yells of joy 
from Z. G. and the captain answered that. 
While Sid cinched the gaff rope on the side 
of the boat and Z. G. bound a rope around 
the broadbill’s tail I clung dizzily to the 
rod. I was afraid I might wake up and 
find it a dream. 

The way I cavorted about that place 
when I accepted my good fortune as an 
actual fact would have misled a stranger 
told at the time that I had just spent four 
hours and twenty minutes on the rod. If 
you want to turn back to the abandoned 
glee of youth, go catch your first broadbill. 

The broadbill weighed an even four 
hundred. I can see him hanging from 
the scales, outlined against the blue of sea 
and sky and live again the thrill of joy 
that my good day had ccme at last. 
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If your family expenses were $1 


You will find the G-E 
monogram on the motors 
that run locomotives and 
trolley cars, on the big 
pumps for gas and water 
supply, as well as on many 
of those electric devices 
that operate at so little 
cost in the home. Every 
year sees improvements in 
these services due to in- 
creased use of cheap 
electricity. 


Forty-five cents would go for food. Rent and taxes, 
clothing, amusements, charities, and miscellaneous 
expenses would account for 49 cents. 


The remaining 6¢ would cover all these: 





For street cars For electricity 


For water 


For gas 


To the railroads For the telephone 


Only 6 percent of your total budget for the services with- 
out which the comfort and convenience of modern life 
would disappear! 


Use these services freely—they cost so little and they 
mean so much! 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Zhe By-Hecker 


The policemen left the shelter of bol- 
lards and fish-boxes, emerged from behind 
trucks and piles of liquor, and charged 
down on the rum-runners. The latter, 
battling valiantly, gave ground until they 
were nearly at the rail of their boat. Then 
someone below touched off a couple of 
smoke-bombs and the liquor men sur- 
rendered. 

Putting a squad to guard the captured 
cases and barrels, Chief Butler marched 
the rest away with the prisoners. Then 
Clark came pecans down the wharf in 
the car Mabel had driven away, with two 
men beside him and another carload in 
support. They fell upon the policemen 
energetically, with more popping of blank 
cartridges and general scurrying hither 
and yon, tied chem up, and started in to 
load the remaining cases onto the trucks. 

“Ho-hum!” sighed Uncle Jimmy to 
himself at his coign of vantage above. 
“This’d make quite a picture—if it was a 
picture. Well, time for me to go.” 


RANKING up his wheezy vehicle, he 
drove out to the point where Osage 
road began its winding way into the hills, 
honked his horn and stood up. From 
ee the hedge at the first bend in the 
road, Cap’n Matthew’s big white head 
rose cautiously. Uncle Jimmy waved 2 
hand, and, well content, ran his aged car 
around the corner. There he removed 
from beneath the seat cushions the 
enormous old revolver and the nightstick 
he had recalled to service the night before. 
“No use fooling with these here toy 
automatics the chief wants us to use,’ > he 
muttered, as he stowed the firearm in the 
front of his trousers band. The nightstick 
went up one sleeve. Then, taking the 
hydrant wrench, the little old fellow 
trotted off a block and opened up a fire 
hydrant. When a deep pool had formed in 
the roadway, he shut the flow almost off 
and returned to his flivver. 

A minute or two later a huge truck hove 
in sight. It was piled high with boxes 
over which a tarpaulin had been thrown 
and Uncle Jimmy recognized the driver 
and a man beside him as members of 
Clark’s party. The driver made as though 
to swing downhill toward the water. 
Uncle Jimmy shouted to him. 

“Don’t go down there!” 
he cried. “Water main’s 
busted and there’s a big hole 
in the street. Go up this 
road here and around a 
couple o’ blocks!’ 

Obedient to the suggestion, 
the driver straightened out 
his truck again and roared 
away around the first curve 
of Osage road. Uncle Jimmy 
stood up on the seat of his 
flivver to see what would 
develop. For a minute, noth- 
ing whatever happened. 
Then, from over the hedge, 
he saw Cap’n Matthew’s 
hoary poll appear and heard 
a voice once famous in sea- 
going circles boom out a 
command to halt and climb 
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down. ‘We got ye covered young 
fellers!” roared the captain. “You’re 
prisoners, both of ye!” 

Discretion, it appeared, was as greatly 
to be valued in this instance as in any 
other. The young men climbed down. 
Confident that they would be well cared 
for, so did Uncle Jimmy. 

Presently the second truck roared up 
the hill, motor wide open and engine 
straining under the heavy burden. It 
carried something round under the tar- 
paulin and Uncle Jimmy, warning it on 
into the winding road instead of downhill 
into the supposed hole in the street, judged 
its load was barreled. Cap’n Matthew 
and his merry crew of old wrecks from the 
Sailors’ Home re-enacted their little sketch 
with the driver of it, too. Likewise were 
the third and fourth trucks disposed of 
and then, down the hill, Uncle Jimmy 
espied Clark’s low-hung roadster coming 
at a great rate. He gave one glance back- 
ward to make sure the hedges and the 
curves hid all four trucks from view, then 
out into the middle of the street he 
trotted, feeling furtively to make sure 
revolver and nightstick were ready for 
action. When the roadster was a block 
away, he began waving his arms. Clark, 
slowing down a little for the turn, headed 
the car to go around him without slacken- 
ing speed further. 

“Hey! don’t go down there!” screamed 
the old fellow. But Clark, shouting some- 
thing contemptuous, held the low car to 
its course and started down the hill. As 
the auto went over the crest and the water 
below came into view, he threw on the 
brakes and stopped it. Springing out, he 
started to run back. 

“What’s the matter down there?” he 
demanded, one hand in his coat pocket, 
clutching something suspiciously like a 
pistol. 

“Water main’s busted. Big hole in 
the street.” 

“Why didn’t you stop me, you old 
fool?” 

“Whyn’t ye stop? I did my durndest to 
head ye off. And don’t call me names, 
young feller; I don’t like it.” 
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“Where’s my trucks?” demanded Clark, 
as the second man, running up from the 
car, joined them. Somewhere in_ the 


distance a siren was wailing. Uncle 


Jimmy wondered vaguely why the chief 


should be coming up that way. 

““Where’s my trucks?” repeated Clark. 
“Where are they, you damned old 
blunderer?” ; 

“T sent four trucks up Osage road,” 
answered Uncle Jimmy. “If they’re 
yours, ye kin follow ’°em up. And once 
more let me tell you, young feller, speak 
civil to a policeman if ye know what’s 
good for you.” 

“‘Aw, go to hell!” snapped Clark, turn- 
ing away. 


“Stop!” shouted Uncle Jimmy, ye 


out the huge old revolver as he did s 


“Stick ’em up, Blondy! You’re my meee . 


For answer Clark fired once through 
his pocket. 
“Ha! Ha! Ha!” laughed Uncle Jimmy. 


“Forgot ye was all loaded up with blanks, ~ 


didn’t ye, young feller? That was a right 
pretty picture you was making but you 
forgot to load up afterward. And you so 
smart, too.” 


URSING, Clark and his companion 


flung themselves toward the little 


policeman. But Uncle Jimmy had playeda ~ 


lone hand in many a forecastle fight, back 
in the days when he was a second mate 
with a bucko reputation to maintain, and 
no two-man rush could demoralize him. He 
got in one shot, neatly snapping Mr. 
Clark’s left femur just above the knee, 
before the other fellow landed on him. 

They went down in a huddled mass, 
with the policeman’s gun as a focus for 
their struggle. Over and over they rolled, 
while Uncle Jimmy used every ounce of 
his wiry strength to keep his weapon, and 
the other, larger battler labored to wrest 
the pistol from the policeman’s grasp. 
Meanwhile Clark kept up a steady stream 
of curses and clutched his shattered leg, 
from which the blood spurted. 

Gameness, no matter how great, cannot 
carry old age forever in a struggle where 
youth and weight are on top. Presently 
the old fellow” began to weaken. 
perately he struggled and sorrowfully he 
remembered the nightstick up 
his left sleeve which ham- 
pered his use of one arm and 


at his opponent’s throat as 
he would have liked to do. 
Blood from a cut over one 
eye trickled down the old 
fellow’s face and stung his 
lips with its salty tang. Grit 
from the graveled street tore 
at his elbows and hips and 
the back of his head as his 
weightier opponent wrestled 
him about. But if strength 
could not win, craft might. 
The old fellow was strong 
in that department. Gather- 
ing himself, he wrenched 
mightily at the hand which 
clamped his right wrist, at 
the same time letting go 
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his grip on the revolver. Triumphantly 
the Bis man jerked away the weapon and 
leaned back to use it. Then Uncle Jimmy | 
swung his left sleeve, with its freight of 
sinewy arm and two-pound nightstick, \| 
against the fellow’s skull as hard as he Ny 
could. He heard something snap and saw = 
the big fellow sink sideways. (j 

Far off, it seemed a giant automobile 
was approaching, for there was a roaring *) 
in his head as of a huge motor. Then, i 
dimly, he heard the splash of water and a 
moment later a heavy car ground to a 
stop beside him. 

“What’s all this about?’ demanded a 
gruff voice. 
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oo JIMMY, painfully raising 
himself on one elbow, recovered 
his pistol from the relaxed grip of his 
date opponent before he answered. 
“These two johnnies tried to resist 
arrest,” he said. “The one there saying 
his prayers is Blondy Oberg, the rum run- 
ner, and this bird here is one of his pals. | 
They’re my prisoners.” 
“And who are you?” inquired the gruff 
voice, which seemed to proceed from a 
rawboned individual standing beside the | 
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“Jimmy Tennas, policeman and deputy | 2s still made best with If) 
oot answered Uncle Jimmy, and |b 
ainted dead away. A Milk la 
When he came back to consciousness | Condense Z 1) 
there was a sting in his throat and the | le 
rawboned man was kneeling beside him. OU don’t, of course, eat ice Always luscious and smooth, cool ify 
“Too bad, Tennas, too bad,’’ he was cream and chocolate frosting and delicious. And a chocolate frost- it 


saying. “I’m Gray, you know, Prohibi- 
tion Chief at San Francisco. We ran into 
a fuss with a bootlegger and were late 
getting here. Did you get the liquor?” 

“Sure,” replied Uncle Jimmy. “I got a 
posse up the road here and I reckon they 
got all of it. They got four trucks, 
anyway.” 

“Let’s go have a look-see,” said Gray. 

So, with Gray’s arm around Uncle 
Jimmy and a couple of men carrying the 
wounded Clark, who by now had a band- 
age around his leg, the party made a slow 
march up Osage road. 
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cake at every meal. But paste 
these two recipes away somewhere in 
your scrap book. They’re good! 
Perhaps for a long time you’ve been 
used to only one kind of ice cream— 
the store kind that comes in a paper 
package. But the kind Grandmother 
used to make, with that home-made 
taste—rich and flavorful—has seem- 
ingly disappeared forever. 


Yet if you like that kind of ice cream, 
you can still make it. And you can 
serve it, too, with those old-fashioned 
cup cakes covered with a thick, 


ing, too, that keeps soft and stays 
put. Keeps its gloss, too. 


Mighty good these hot, breathless 
days. Just the food to tempt the ap- 
petites of the family—to make father 
smile that slow, sweet smile of utter 
contentment—and the children ask 
for more. : 

Lots of other dishes, too, can be 
made with Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk. Delicious rice pudding. Cus- 
tards that melt in your mouth. An 
eggless mayonnaise “‘that never 
goes wrong’. Extra-good on crisp, 








“Matthew!” called the grizzled little | creamy chocolate frosting. The kind green salads and fruit combinations. IP 
policeman, “Matthew, where are yee oe : \| that Grandmother also made. Learn how to make these and dozens i 
: ee Lag eee ma ae | But be sure to use Eagle Brand Con- of other Eagle Brand Condensed I}? 
ORich ies oe oF gree! AB iI mae ove *\ densed Milk and the recipes given Milk dishes. Send for ‘Condensed i 
. ie" : ae pg ed ome qi below. Its smooth, blended “milk- Milk and Its Uses in Good Cookery”’. 
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a motley crowd of old sailors, armed with ‘| Pm Ir 
everything from old-time Springfield mus- VANILLA ICE CREAM ‘ 
kets to late-pattern navy revolvers, the | *| Bring 234 cups milk to scalding point in double boiler. | f> 
four truck-drivers and their companions (| Blend 2 eg¢ yolks with 1 tbsp. flour and \% tsp. salt, & if 
stood forth. J adding slowly, stirring until smooth. Pour hot milk | 1 
‘What is this?” asked Gray, “‘a mutiny rt slowly over egg mixture, mixing well. Return to | Ps 
mthe© ms 97 (| double boiler, cook over hot water until thickened, — i} 
in the Old Folks’ Home? : eee . 1 ei | 
“By the bell on Satan’s goat!” roared Y| stirring constantly. Remove from fire, add 114 cups \ 
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62 The By-Hecker: 


Santa Naranja’s director of public safety, 
escorted by Miss Mabel Thompson, tele- 
phone operator and sometime star of that 
great photodrama “The Bootlegger’s 
Sweetheart,” descended. 


ABEL let out 


and flung 


one little scream 
herself on Uncle 
Jimmy. 

“Oh, have they hurt you?” she cried. 

Uncle Jimmy patted her shoulder. 

“Not much, honey,” he said. “Your 
boy friend got rough and I had to shoot 
him up some. Then I guess I cracked my 
arm some, but I’m all right.” 

“Who hurt you?) Raymond?” 

“Not him, the other one,” explained 
Uncle Jimmy, patiently, though his chin 
whisker quivered a little with the strain he 
was under and the pain in his arm and the 
weariness of it all. ‘‘He’s Blondy Oberg, 
the bootlegger, and I’m goin’ to collect a 
big reward on him.” 

“Yes, miss,” Gray took up the tale. 
“He’s Oberg, all right, Blondy Oberg, 
wanted in Washington for shooting a 
deputy sheriff and in every town on the 
coast for bootlegging, robbery and brib- 
ery. He’sanice boy, Blondy is.” 

“But he was going to marry me and 
take me to Hollywood,” wailed the girl, 
hurt and angry. 


Footholds of Men 


you came with me this morning, my son. 
OF course, I could explain matters to 
senorita del Valle, but—you are a_ ran- 
chero, and she knows don Estevan trusts 
your judgment.” 

The two men had ridden early to Buena 
Esperanza, Fra Juan because the mes- 
senger from San Francisco Assisi had 
brought no letter for don Estevan—and 
the certification should have arrrved—don 
Patricio because the padre had asked him. 

ae © of = ” 

Explain it simply,” the gaunt padre 
suggested. “The whole thing 1s so compli- 
cated that even I do not understand it— 
there, she is coming.’ 

Hilarita walked quickly to them. 

“They make the holes in the wheels, 
Fra Juan,” she said eagerly. “In less than 
an hour the carreta, fully loaded, will start 
for the mission. And”—slyly—‘‘a woman 
did the directing.” 

“You can direct me any 
want,” don Patricio grinned. 

“T shall speak with don Ricardo about 
it,’ she answered. 

“Don Patricio has sent a load also,” 
Fra Juan told her. ‘I never doubted but 
you would have it. Now—we tried to 
speak with don Estevan, but—” 

“If you will wait—we had excitement 
last night—he will soon be himself again.’ 

“Excitement?” 

She told him. 

“Tt is a piece with all the rest,” don 
Patricio muttered. “Yesterday, the mes- 
senger told us, four canoe-loads attacked 
one of the presidio canoes, 2nd a soldier 
was killed. But his mates dropped the 
iron anchor on the head of one of the 
heathen, and shot several more for the 
glory of God and the salvation of their 
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“He aint goin’ to marry anybody for a 
right smart while,” said Uncle Jimmy, 
“and when he gets out of San Quentin or 
wherever they send him, he’ll still have a 
wife to support.” 

Fumbling in his pocket, the grizzled 
little fellow pulled out the letter and 
packet of photographs he had received the 
night before. He handed one to the gir!. 
Steadily she looked at it. Then, eyes 
streaming, she walked up to Clark, or 
Oberg, stared him straight in the face, and 
stepped on by. 

“Takes it like a lady,” rumbled Cap’n 
Matthew. 

“She'll get over it,’ responded Uncle 
Jimmy. “There’s a young feller in the 
Engineer’s office’ll help her. Beside, Mat- 
thew, this aint eighteen ninety. Girls is 
different nowadays.” 

“Well, chief,” said Gray to the sleek 
director of safety. “We'll take your 
prisoners and liquor off your hands, if 
you’re ready.” 

“Wait a minute, Mister,’ objected 
Uncle Jimmy, “Chief, could I see you a 
minute?” 

Butler, still a little dazed, stepped down 
the road a few yards with the battered 
Uncle Jimmy. 

“Chief,” said the little policeman, wip- 
ing the blood out of his chin whisker. 
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own lives. The /ndios make trouble every- 
where, and’’—in a chill voice—“‘it 1s pup- 
pets like Cienega who provoke them!” 

Fra Juan shrugged. 

“What can you expect?” he asked. “If 
we only had more men like Fernando de 
Rivera; we did not appreciate him when 
we had him! Don Patricio, you love 
bravery; some day I will tell you the story 
which don Ramon—a de la Cuesta, with a 
story of his own, let me tell you!—told me. 

“But that is not why we are here. 
Hilarita, may we come into the house— 
no? Let us walk about, then, and don 
Patricio will explain some necessary things 
to us.” 


HE girl’s eyes became worried, but 
she said nothing. Padre on one side, 

ranchero on the other, the three paced 
slowly up and down before the hacienda. 

Don Patricio spoke in a low voice: 

“The grant for Buena Esperanza, sen- 
orita, came directly from Fernando him- 
self. But it is necessary for a new grant— 
a certification—to be issued. Don Este- 
van has requested this of the governor. He 
has sent a rough map, as 1s required. But 
there is one thing we have seemingly 
neglected, which none of us understood. 
Before the governor issues the grant, he 
must have a reply—an informe—from a 
local official. If possible, an alcalde, certi- 
fying that the map is correct, the land 
vacant, that no other ranchero has claimed 
it. And’’—deliberately—‘‘since there is 
no alcalde, don Ygnacio is the highest 
othcer.” 

“The grant should have arrived today 
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“Man to man and no foolishness—do- 
get my job back on the waterfront?” 
“Why, you’ve been dismissed,” de 
clared Butler, with an air of surprise. 
Uncle Jimmy spat disgustedly. “Aint 
you wise yet to what’s happened?_ How 
come you help these fellows bring in a half 
a million dollars’ worth of liquor this 
way?” 


Wy why,” sputtered Butler. “ 
don’t just see—” 

“Hell,” said Uncle Jimmy, wearil 
“you guys that use slickum on your hair 
can’t see anything. Do I go back to the 
waterfront or do | tell Gray you fell for 
this fellow’s fake movie stuff and helped 
him bring in a cargo? 

Butler’s sleek jowls suddenly were wa 
and pendulous. His mouth opened and 
closed again and his beady eyes stared 
wildly. 

“Yes or no,” snapped Uncle Jimmy. 
“Fish or get out of the boat!” 

“Y-yes,”’ stammered Butler. 

Uncle Jimmy whistled. 

‘And to think you had the nerve to call 
me a by-hecker!” he said. “Oh, well, you 
can’t help being born dumb.” He raised 
his voice. ““Take ’em away, Gray. But 
leave me a case at the hotel for liniment; I — 
got a mighty sore arm!” 


—had it not been for this new ruling,” Fra 
Juan said. ‘However, I am sure don 
Ygnacio has as yet received no request to 
acknowledge the claim—and if he did, will 
surely be agreeable.” 
The girl said nothing. 
“Some mission grants,’ don Patricio 
continued, ‘“‘are called ‘Fernandinos’, 
being issued by the college of San Fer- 
nando i in Mexico. There is trouble about 
mission land, as you know. The new 
government has an envious eye. Don 
Estevan’s grant is from Fernando VII 
himself, and the similarity of names might 
be confusing to our illiterate officials. You 
know how don Ygnacio has usurped Fra 
Juan’s control—well, they go a step 
farther, and want to alloys the Indians to 
choose their own rulers! No wonder Marin 
and Quintin are unruly! They are telling 
their men—” 
“Stick to the business in hand,” Fra 
Juan suggested. 
Don Patricio said angrily, “The gov- 
ernor has a regulation which says ‘the 
mission lands must be considered the 
property of the neophytes and the Mexi- 
can—not Spanish, eh?—settlers! The 
Indians will be lucky if they have a blade 
of grass, if that is inaugurated. The—” 
“The business in hand,” Fra Juan re- 
peated. 
“What you are saying,” Hilarita said 
quietly, “is that the certification has not 
come—you are worried—and that, when 
it does come, don Ygnacio will be called 
upon to pass on it. Is that it, senores?” 
Don Patricio exhaled a great burst of 
air. 
“In a nutshell,” he said. 
shell.” 


“Tn a nut- 
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“Tt will be a difficult nut to crack,” the 
girl said, averting her eyes. 

“Easy, easy,” Fra Juan exclaimed. 
“Don Ygnacio is the dust beneath your 
feet. Merely get him to sign the informe—” 

“And then?” 

“Use him, as he would use you, for 
your own purpose!” 

Don Patricio boomed, “He thinks we 
are cattle—that we have fat, but no 
brains. Fool him, senorita del Valle, and 
we will tell the tale all over California.” 

“T am afraid that it may be too late,” 
she told them. 

Both men cried, “Why?” 

A shrill voice behind them cried, 
haps because of parrots!” 

None of them had heard Cienega ride 
up, being intent upon the conversation. 
They turned now; don Ygnacio bowed 
very deeply. 

Don Patricio looked (and was) blank; 
Fra Juan’s face lit, first with anger, and 
then with determination. 

The padre was not the man to lie. 

“So you know,” he said. 

“T know!’ Cienega’s voice was firm, 
“T always knew! But, father, who will 
soon be without a mission, remember this: 


“Per- 


my own father drove don Estevan out of 


Spain for his part in our little political 
movement, and, if that were not punish- 
ment enough, we were able to send Andres 
del Valle as a slave to the colonies, even 
if Andres was supposed to wear the green 
feather. Ah, we played a deep game—” 

“You were sucking on a bottle at the 
time,” Fra Juan said. “You know what 
you have been told. However, Fernando 
was not so angry that he did not give del 
Valle a grant—” 

“Which J must sign!” 

Hilarita said slowly, “I do not under- 


stand—”’ 
ON YGNACIO’S manner changed 
instantly. 


“It is a matter concerning only men, 
dear one,” he said. “‘You and I—is not 
love enough?” He did not add that he 
would say nothing about love to his father, 
when that sire wrote him angrily who the 
del Valles were, and how distasteful any 
alliance would be: not about love, but 
about land and money! It would con- 
vince his father indeed. Cienega was 
glad that he had not been forced to wait 
for his father’s angry missive; as it was, 
all would be done before the letter was 
received. 

Fra Juan was fingering his beads; don 
Patricio shifted weight from one foot to 
the other. 

He looked at her mooningly, did the 
gay officer: “Is not love enough?” he said 
persuadingly, a ringed hand on the gold 
hilt of his sword. 

mlit= 1S enough,” Hilarita said gently. 
“But, don Ygnacio, I really have already 
promised—”’ 

“You love me? You are mine, then!’’ 

He stepped forward, but she eluded 
him. 

“Tf you—did not—love me—would you 
—would you certify the grant for Buena 
Esperanza?” 

He shook his finger at her playfully. 

“For your family—your father—I have 
little affection,” he admitted. ‘However, 
I am marrying you, and for you, dear 
little Hilarita, I can forget much that has 
already taken place merely by contemplat- 
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ing what is soon to happen. We need not 
talk of grants, of families—ah, give me 
aah love only!” 

“ra Juan’s lips were bleeding where his 
as enawed at them. Don Patricio’s 
hands were clenched together fiercely. 
Both, in some uncanny way, understood 
that the affair had passed far beyond 
them. 

Hilarita answered nothing with her lips, 
but in her heart prayed for pity. She 
could hear, clearly, don Estevan’s feeble 
voice—‘Fight for my land! Do any- 
thing, but keep what belongs to the del 
Valles!” If her father were well, able to 
protect what was his, it would be different. 
She, a woman, had nothing to fight with, 
nothing to barter, save herself, and her 
womanliness. 


Footholds 


of Men: 


She would—she must—have the grant 
certified. What happened—after—was 
unimportant. Don Estevan would drive 
Cienega away, husband or no husband, 
promise or no promise— 

Her eyes were tightly closed, to shut 
the horrid vision out. She thought of 
Ricardo—ah, she must not think of him! 

“Get me—the grant—and then—” 

“Tt will be yours for your wedding gift,” 
don Ygnacio assured her triumphantly. 

Hilarita faced him courageously, notic- 
ing, as if for the very first time, the com- 
plete absence of anything save passion in 
his eyes—eyes yellowish-black, a tinge 
which his men knew well, and other 
men’s men even better. 

As a wedding-gift! Ah, then she must— 

For all her horrified aversion, her head 


Sidney Herschel Small 


was high. Retreat was no longer possible, 
but bravery was. 

Ygnacio Cienega gave her no time for 
thought. This was California—and the 
proprieties of Spain were ineffectual. He 
came forward blithely, the sun glinting 
from the metallic threads worked in his 
brilliant uniform. 

Fra Juan’s sunken eyes burned deep in 
his head. His hand seemed to leap to 
his side, as if for the sword he had once 
worn there, yet, when don Patricio tensed 
with anger, the gaunt padre of San Rafael 
Arcangel held him back with: “It is—in 
God’s hands—” 

What an effort it cost him to say the 
simple words none but the padre could 
ever know. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Sketches zz Havana avd Panama 


ahead. Astern of the vessel another pair 
of towering doors swung shut and at the 
conclusion of more signals the waters be- 
gantorise. With apparently aslittle effort 
as it would take to raise a cork, the 522 
foot bulk of the steamer was lifted some 
thirty feet to the next chamber where once 
again the same performance of towing the 
vessel into position, closing the lower 
gates and turning on the water was en- 
acted. 

My attention was, for a time, diverted 
from the workings of the locks by the skill 
of a foursome of golfers, who were leisurely 
putting on one of the greens of the Gatun 
Golf Course, which stretch out just be- 
yond the tracks upon which the electric 
towing engines were operated. 

Who would have expected to find that 
here of all places golf had gained a foot- 
hold! 

After passing through the third and last 
lock the ship’s propeller again began to 
stir the water across the buoy-marked 
channel of Gatun Lake toward Culebra 
Cut. That the basin of Gatun Lake was 
once a forest is evidenced by the leafless 
trees which poke out of the water on both 
sides of the channel—ghostly specters 
they are! 

Looking up from the deck of the steamer 
at the shafted walls of Culebra—or rather 
Gaillard Cut as it is now called—it beg- 
gars one’s imagination to believe that the 
wide ribbon of water was caused to run 
into the great ditch solely because of man’s 
diligence in digging through the nine miles 
of hills. 

And what a nine miles they are! The 
cut twists and turns like an angry reptile 
its entire length. In one spot blue granite 
projects from the cliffs and a stone’s throw 
beyond, eternally sliding copper colored 
earth is held at bay by ceaseless dredging. 

One lock at Pedro Meguel low ered our 
vessel to the level of Miraflores Lake after 
which followed two great downward 
“steps,” the Miraflores Locks. When the 
last lock gate was opened the channel 
which led to Balboa Docks lav just ahead. 
Once more under its own power, the liner 
went forward and in a comparatively short 
time was made fast at one of the splendid 
concrete government docks. 

Many of my fellow passengers had 
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(Continued from page 37) 


crossed by rail to Panama, but because I 
wanted the actual experience of traversing 
the canal by boat, I had remained on 
board for the eight hours we were in tran- 
sit—and I am very glad I did. 

An excellent highway from the docks to 
the city of Panama made it possible for 
me to arrive at the Tivoli hotel in time 
for dinner. Afterward I drove through 
the old section of the city and even stop- 
ped to purchase oriental curios from the 
shops in the colorful Chinese quarter. 
Thoroughly Latin is Panama and though 
the hand of the United States can be dis- 
cerned in the spotless streets, few of the 
buildings are of recent construction. The 
Tivoli Hotel was built a number of years 
ago by the Government, and its large 
rooms and spacious verandahs provide 
adequate living comfort. My bed was set 
in a room of tennis court proportions. The 
cool night air of the tropics never once 
deserted me during the night. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there was nothing to bar its 
entrance; the room consisted of slatted 
doors and walls that were in reality wide 
screened windows. Over in one corner, 
too, an electric fan was ready to do extra 
duty should it be required. 

Mangoes, those cloying acid-sweet 
fruits of the tropics, made their bow next 
morning. My novice efforts to dispose of 
a portion of one of the deep orange colored 
quarters which the waiter had so carefully 
sliced soon made me grateful for the large 
finger bowl at my elbow. Mangoes are 
juicy and oh, so good, but the juice has a 
habit of trickling through fingers and 
down chins—but then and there I decided 
that a mango was worth such trivial dis- 
comforts. 

Before the sun’s rays were directly over- 
head I had long since quitted the Tivoli 
in favor of sightseeing in the city. The 
ruins of Flat Arch Church, a_ building 
which was gutted and demolished by none 
other than the buccaneer Morgan in the 
piratical days of the 17th century, I 
viewed from a vine-covered pavilion. Old 
Chiriqui Prison gave me_ shuddering 
thoughts of a vanished era of brutality. 
In direct contrast was the Cathedral— 
tranquil, serene and beautiful. 
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Less than an hour later I indulged in a 
hearty laugh. Panama has its fish mar- 
ket, a Latin Billingsgate where traditional 
fishwife bickerings are carried on by shrill 
voiced women, almost black, with san- 
daled feet, calico covered bodies and ban- 
danna-swathed heads. The fish market is 
not contained in a building. Scores. of 
boats, laden with the day’s catch are 
beached in an inlet close to a long flight of 
steps. Fishermen laze against the gun- 
wales of their craft, all the while craftily 
eyeing prospective buyers. Arguments 
ensue, voluble conversation on the part of 
the women who have come to buy, much 
hand waving on the part of the fishermen; 
just who eventually came out the winner 
I could not wait to determine for the 
hands of my wrist watch were crawling 
close to mid-day; and I had yet to visit the 
bird market. 

Parrots, parrakeets, love birds, macaws 
and half a hundred other bright plumaged 
creatures whose names I did not know, 
toddled, squawked, preened and stolidly 
blinked at me from cages and perches. 
One big macaw with more than two feet 
of brilliant tail feathers was finally induced 
to enter a chicken-wire cage where he 
hacked viciously at a wooden pole with 
his thick beak. I paid the proprietor of 
the stall for this red, blue and yellow pet- 
to-be and had him placed in the back of 
the motor and then ordered the driver to 
speed to the ship at Balboa without delay. 

“Blinky,” was easy to train. Before 
the vessel arrived in Los Angeles Harbor 
he had been promoted, due to impeccable 
behavior, to a pole—which let it be said in 
all truthfulness he still gave sly whacks 
with his beak—but on the whole he soon 
became a model bird. 

His bright plumage, flippant dignity 
and, sometimes ruthless assaults on his 
perch are constant reminders of those 
brilliant, tropical lands, Cuba and Pan- 
ama, where life is gay and bright though 
shadowed here and there with old-time 
Spanish reserve and with the vengeance 
of the conquistadors mercifully in ruins. 

Some day I'll give Blinky into the care 
of a trusted friend while I revisit those 
lands. Perhaps, as I plunge again into 
the romance of the past, I may find him 
a—well, a brother! 
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The West a¢ Washington 


If the next few months should eliminate 

President Coolidge from the presidential 
picture of the next Olympiad, this man 
AreNary may be found to be developing 
near presidential aspirations and even pos- 
sibilities. Vice-President Dawes has been 
meditating on the presidency ever since he 
got next to it. He declined the Coolidge 
suggestion that he attend cabinet meet- 
ings even as Coolidge, when Vice-Presi- 
dent, had attended “cabinet meetings in 
the Harding administration. He has care- 
fully avoided all entangling alliances w ith 
the administration. He is friendly to the 
McNary-Haugen principle, strange as 
that may seem in a banker, and it was en- 
tirely due to his manipulation of the situa- 
tion that the McNary-Haugen Bill was 
brought swiftly to a triumphant vote in 
the Senate. If the Republican leaders 
feel that it would be good politics to pro- 
pitiate the farmers in 1928 after having 
favored them with large amounts of dis- 
interested advice for eight years, Dawes 1s 
the logical choice for the presidential nom- 
ination and then McNary might be the 
G. O. P. choice for Vice-President. 

If he should make up his mind to seek 
that distinction I would hate to say that 
McNary would not get it. He is one of 
the best politicians that has ever come to 
the Senate. He is patient, despite a 
natural impulsiveness; he is calm, not- 


Happy New Year— 


open end of the tables, stood the band 
stand where the prison orchestra mixes 
ballads with jazz for two meals a day to 
keep up the morale of hungry convicts. 

But now the music came from a Chinese 
orchestra of four—killers all. Discordant 
screeching of Chinese fiddles as bows sawed 
furiously over strings was relieved by the 
staccato beating of the drum. Their faces 
strained, these players worked in deadly 
earnest. 

Colors of the Chinese republic and of 
Old Glory, draped in crepe paper over the 
musicians’ stand, added to the incongruity 
of the picture. Even the lilies, standing 
proudly in milk bottles on the tables, 
seemed misplaced. 

Whatever the Chinese saw and thought 
as they sat gulping down morsels of na- 
tive dainties, to the visitors it was a 
strange picture of China in a modern 
American jail. No festival was ever more 
grimly staged. There was no gaiety with 
these impassive banqueters, stoical stran- 
gers of another world. 

They were the guests not of the state 
but of the four powerful tongs of which 
they are members. These societies had 
paid for the rare Chinese foods that were 
prepared by adept hands days in advance 
—delicacies that were brought from across 
the sea. 

It was no cheap affair, this dinner of 
thirteen courses. But the tongs con- 
tributed gladly to cheer their brethren who 
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withstanding an ireful nature, and he com- 
pels himself to bide his time. In his heart 
he may hate with a black hatred but super- 
ficially he remembers no ancient wrongs 
and photographically recalls all old bene- 
fits. He wastes very little time dealing 
with uplift bunk and glorifying ideals. He 
is practical, this man McNary, and he 
plays his politics that way. 


S senators go he is only a kid anyway, 

and is even kiddier looking than 
young La Follette and youthful Nye. You 
might almost think he wasn’t old enough 
to know his way around political Oregon 
to say nothing of such a mazy place as 
machinating Washington. He doesn’t 
seem to realize what a critical place it is he 
holds. The fate of the nation is settled in 
the Senate daily, according to the testi- 
mony of the Congressional Record (and 
once in a while the world is there disposed 
of) but I have seen the natty McNary 
stroll in right in the midst of the porten- 
tous settlement and start whispering about 
a Shipping Board appointment, or some- 
thing, to his nearest neighbor. A man 
that can do that while still young is a 
politician. Such McNary is. And he likes 
it. Take him out of politics and he would 
wither away. 


(Continued from page 35) 


had run afoul of the white man’s law. And 
the actual cost of five dollars a plate to 
span the menu from a chicken chop suey 
appetizer to sea gelatine dessert was no 
obstacle to the completeness of the meal. 

Permission for the novel celebration had 
been secured by the Chinese convicts 
themselves. They had sent a committee 
to the warden a year before—a few weeks 
in advance of the first feast that came far 
from setting the standard for the elaborate- 
ness of the second affair. 

Tommy Woo, diminutive Chinese, boss 
of the houseboys at the warden’s residence, 
had been selected as their spokesman. And 
Tommy, speaking his English with a cor- 
rectness that would do credit to many an 
American boy, pleaded his cause like a 
lawyer. 


male you please, warden,” he had said 
with a convincing air, “the Chinese 
prisoners at this institution wish to ask you 
a favor. For years it has been the custom 
for other prisoners to celebrate their new 
year with a field day. We think as much 
of our new year as the Americans do of 
theirs. Can’t we celebrate with a ban- 
quet! It won’t cost thé prison anything— 
our tongs are offering to pay every cent of 
the expense.’ 

And Warden Smith, in a sense of fair- 
ness, agreed. The first banquet had been 
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As a politician, too, he knows something 
about buttering his bread on both sides. 
With his name known everywhere as the 
trade-mark of pro-farmerism, he has not 
forgotten to make a few friends among the 
industrialists—and, being from Oregon, 
naturally among lumber manufacturers. 
It was the comical Pat Harrison of Missis- 
sippi that started the Senate forest in- 
vestigation of 1923, but it was McNary, a 
Republican, properly of course, that got 
the chairmanship of the committee, and 
so the national forestry policy act was cal- 
led the McNary-Clarke law. This law 
pleased the sentimental foresters as being 
better than nothing; although they wanted 
a law that would “compel timber owners, 
constitutionally or unconstitutionally, 
profiting or losing, to plant trees; and it 
pleased the practical foresters immensely 
because it left them alone. Pursuing the 
path to fame through forestry, McNary 
sponsored the McNary-Woodruff | bill, 
which almost became law at the last 
session of Congress, to authorize the 
expenditure of $40,000,000 in the next few 
years in extending the eastern national 
forests. 

Thus McNary wins favor from the old- 
fashioned, sturdy individualists; and also 
from the softly pink modernists, who 
want to have the government do every- 
thing. 


im Prison 


a success in every way. Then began the 
anticipation of a bigger and better affair 
the following year. It was realized. 

A week before the event cases of strange 
Oriental foods with equally strange Ori- 
ental markings on the sides began arriving 
at the prison. There was abalone and 
pork and shrimps and bean shoots and 
what not. For a full year the best of the 
imprisoned cooks had been on their best 
behavior lest the slightest breach of rules 
might keep them from the honored job of 
preparing the feast. 

Two days before banquet time half a 
dozen Chinese, picked cooks of the Orien- 
tals, were allowed in the big San Quentin 
kitchens. They worked furiously, cut- 
ting up this and roasting that. No ban- 
quet in honor of a visiting dignitary ever 
was prepared more laboriously. Mean- 
while another group was busy painting 
place cards for the invited guests. 


At last came the night of nights. The 
hour for the feast was at hand. The or- 


chestra was in its place, droning out the 
grating notes of a Chinese air. The hon- 
ored guests were at their places. Convict 
waiters—Americans—were in waiting. 

A signal. The big doors swung open. 
In marched the banqueters—single file. 
And no more oddly assorted crowd ever 
walked to the banquet board! 

No light laughter as they trudged to 
their places. No beaming faces or care- 
free smiles. What pleasure they felt was 
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hidden by the stoicism of their race. 
There were grey haired sons of Old 
Cathay. There were young men who 
looked like students. And at the head of 
the line marched Tommy Woo, generalis- 
simo of the night, uncrowned monarch of 
them all. 

But once was their silence broken. It 
was to hail a chubby young banqueter, 
round-faced lad who sauntered in as if he 
had not a care in the world. He was “lit- 
tle Ah Wing”, star slayer of five tongmen, 
who was only apprehended when police of 
as many cities compared notes to find that 
the “‘little schoolboy” who strolled away 
with his books from the scene of each kill- 
ing was in reality the hired gunman. 

“Be seated, friends,” said Tommy, in 
exactly those words, and the assemblage 
took to the benches. A moment later the 
waiters appeared, hauling in on squeaking 
trucks, instead of trays, piping hot tins of 
Chinese delicacies. 

About the tables an occasional smile. 
Now and then a few words exchanged in 
native tongue. No laughter; rarely a 
changed expression on the fifty-two set 
faces. The quiet was painful. 

The warden was the first to sense it. A 
nod of his head and Tommy, immaculate 


Mr. Wright Builds 


that could stay out of water eleven 
months in Arizona’s dry climate and 
not warp. 

He had built canoes but this was an en- 
tirely different problem. With his cus- 
tomary thoroughness he began a study of 
boats. While on business trips in New 
York or the Pacific coast, he availed him- 
self of every opportunity to study the 
various types. He got nautical books, 
magazines and papers, poring over their 
contents. He talked boats with old salts, 
he talked boats to his friends, he thought, 
ate and slept boats for nearly a year. 

Deciding, at last, on the type best suited 
to his needs, he drew plans, had them 
blue-printed. ‘There were to be no chances 
taken with it, so he built a small model in 
scale of an eighth of an inch to an inch. 
This was done over another period of 
months as pastime from writing. Every 
step was planned so success would be as- 
sured. He ordered his own materials, 
often making a special trip to a market 
for some item, such as a trip to Nogales, 
Sonora, Mexico for special Mexican hard- 
woods. 

He did the actual building himself, with 
a little aid at times from three friends— 
Walter Bailey, his partner in Cross Anchor 
cattle ranch near Mexico; C. H. Marvin, 
former president of the University of 
Arizona and Tom Richey, his personal 
attorney. Mr. Wright, Mr. Richey and 
Mr. Bailey have been pals for years. 

During the entire summer of 1926 the 
author worked on the boat. The warmest 
day found him sweating over tools and 
materials, clad in a pair of old overalls, 
shirt, shoes and the crown of a Panama 
hat. His hands were rough, finger nails 
broken, worn down and his arms, face and 
shoulders sunburned. Even the canvas 
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Happy New Year—in Prison: 


in his white coat, was at his side. 
“Tommy,” he whispered, “last year you 
told me afterwards that you'd asked the 
boys to be quiet. This time tell them to 
make all the noise they want. They’re 
all here to have a good time.” 

“Yes, sir, thank you sir,” and Tommy 
jabbered out the warden’s pleasure in 
Cantonese. 

But he might as well not have spoken. 
Whether Tommy’s countrymen were too 
absorbed at their plates or too depressed 
by their surroundings, they alone knew. 

Slowly, painfully to the guests, the two 
hours of banqueting passed. Roast pork 
gave way toomelettes; shrimps and chicken 
passed before more pork. And for those 
who might not get their fill from the thir- 
teen courses, there stood before each place 
a heap of nuts and candy and fruit with 
a paper bag to hold it en route to the cell. 


ry T last it came time for speech mak- 
ing. Tommy, of course, was 
toastmaster. He hit his knife against the 
tin tea cup. The party came to order. 
Many a toastmaster would have envied 
his ease and his words. ‘We are here, my 
friends,” he began, “‘through the magnani- 
mous spirit of one man, our warden, who 


(Continued from page 15) 


canopy suspended over the spot where 
the boat was taking shape did not prevent 
his being burned. He worked slowly, 
with great care and precision, seeming to 
glory in every bit of labor. 

He has always been proud of his undeni- 
able talent for making things, whether 
wrought iron grilles for radiators in his 
home or shower baths for his camp tents. 
He carries over this pride of constructing 
things to his books. He had taken the 
time one day to explain to a young hope- 
ful his methods in writing a book. The 
impudent young man exclaimed, “Why, 
this is not inspirational writing.” Amer- 
ica’s most popular novelist returned, “Of 
course not. I’m not an artist, but a car- 
penter. I build books.” 


FTER a year of work on the boat it 

was ready to skim over the gulf or 
Arizona lake waters, its Caille out-board 
motor churning a white ribbon behind. 

The boat is remarkable aside from its 
builder and the place of its construction. 
It will accommodate seven persons com- 
fortably, weighs 250 pounds, is fourteen 
feet over all, has a beam of four feet six 
inches and walls only one-fourth of an 
inch thick. Two men can lift it and place 
it bottom up on the truck’s iron frame that 
conforms to the boat. 

It is a beautifully built thing from keel 
to mahogany and brass trimmings. Mr. 
Wright drew the rib’s curves on his work 
table and steamed the oak into place. He 
gave the boat a stiff backbone for the long 
trips by knitting the skeleton structure 
closely together. Over this he built, layer 
on layer, the thin wall. First a layer of 
Spanish cedar in strips one-eighth inch 
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has graciously permitted us to celebrate 
our new year. Let us call with pleasu 
for a few remarks from him, the Honorable 
Frank J. Smith.” 

The warden rose, wished his charges the 
compliments of the season, and was 
seated. Others responded in kind. 

But before the party disbanded Tommy 
had a parting message to give his country- 
men in their native tongue—somethin 
that the “outsiders” did not understan 
until it was translated for them later. 
Evidently it reflected something of what 
had filled the minds of the quiet ban- 
queters during their silent feast. It was 
an episode in the life of Confucius, over 
four hundred years B. C_-—Confucius, the 
great sage, who had allowed his own 
daughter to marry an ex-convict. 

“If you are sad to be in prison on the 
new year’, was Tommy’s message, “if you 
feel disgraced to be in jail; just remember 
what our great Confucius told his daugh- 
ter before her wedding— 

“He said he was willing that she should 
marry a man who had been in prison for 
stealing sheep. And as Confucius accepted 
Kung Yelt Chang for a son-in-law he told 
his daughter, ‘Although he was in prison 
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he was not to blame’. 





qa Boat 


thick by two inches wide, then a layer of 
canvas (eight ounce duck quality) set in 
marine glue on the first “skin”; then an- 
other layer of cedar, this last closely 
riveted with copper bolts clear through 
the other thicknesses and the ribs. A 
final layer of canvas was glued on and 
filled with shellac and leaded for final 
painting. The mahogany trim strips and 
brass rub streak were added, making the 
whole rich in color and snappy in appear- 
ance. ~The entire bottom was covered 
with copper to prevent wear when pulled 
over the sand. 

Inside, copper air chambers were fitted; 
one large one under the forward deck, 
smaller ones under the forward and stern 
seats, which make the boat actually a life- 
saving craft, impossible to sink and cap- 
able of handling the three hundred pound- 
ers that battle for hours with a fisherman. 

The inside is as attractive as the outside. 
Cedar floor gratings were placed on oak 
sills, the floor below being leaded and 
painted. Except for the floor all the 
woods had been shellacked and left in 
natural colors, red cedar and oak. Com- 
fortable seats were built. 

Late in the summer the work was fin- 
ished and the boat given its final inspec- 
tion and test in the Wright swimming 
pool. It had been tested for balance weeks 
before in the same pool by Mr. Wright, 
Mr. Bailey and Mr. Richey, who teetered 
and rocked the boat, giving it every 
chance to proclaim hidden weaknesses. 
None appeared so it was completed. 

It was a strange baptism and launching 
Mr. Wright’s desert-built boat received. 
No name and the swimming pool for the 
waters. At any rate there were some dis- 
tinguishing features. For one thing, the 
plunge stands at the foot of a bath house 
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made entirely of cactus wood, no other 
like it ever having been built. 

The four men who had seen it through 
its building gathered round to view with 
pride their handiwork and contemplate 
trips to sea, not for a tale, but a string of 
rooster fish. The three helpers conceded 
that the honors were all due Mr. Wright, 
but were rather proud that they had held 
an occasional rib in place, applied marine 
glue or given some other aid to the build- 


ing. 

rh Wright wore no silk hat or frock 
coat for the launching, but clung to his 
nondescript overalls, and the brimless 
crown of the once-grand Panama that 
could a tale unfold of lost and found in a 
New York club. 

The name is the one unfinished detail of 
the boat. Why? Because the children of 
_ a friend were given the honor of finding 
_ one and as there are four children—well, 
they just can’t decide. 

The boat was given its real baptism 
and test in the Gulf of California in Feb- 
ruary when Mr. Wright took a fishing 
party to Port Libertad, Mexico. Every 
hope, every anticipation was realized. 
There was ease in transportation, beauty 
of appearance, comfort while fishing, 
speed and security. 


The 
Senorita’s Kids 


(Continued from page 11) 


time as he swept into the channel he saw 
Pablo holding the lantern. The old re- 
tainer loomed giantlike, the lantern seemed 
almost a light-house to the tired eyes of 
Don Jose. Slowly, waveringly, into the 
calm, sheltered cove the boat proceeded; 
only as the last of the children swarmed 
toward the house and the boat was se- 
cured did he collapse in a semi-daze. 

“Just a minute, Pablo, just a minute,” 
he directed feebly, ““Let me get my wind. 
No, don’t call Hermosa, I’m all right. 
No, never mind, I can make it in a min- 
ute,’ as the old servant put his arm 
about his master’s shoulders. Finally, 
leaning heavily on Pablo, he staggered up 
the path and into the unkempt sitting- 
room where he slumped into a chair. For 
a few minutes he sat in a half-daze; then 
he was aroused by a terrific hubbub out- 
side and as the door crashed open, he 
gave a gasp of amazement. 

Surely, by some magic, he had been 
transported to Spain or back to the long 
ago days of the Rancho. Into the room 
trooped a group of boys and girls; the 
boys clad in the gay regalia of tiny Spanish 
caballeros; the girls, elaborate mantillas 
about their heads, waving gilded fans in 
their hands, pirouetted and posed as if they 
were the originals of those whose clothing 
they wore. Then Don Jose remembered; 
he had told Pablo to outfit the children 
from the family chests which, except for 
occasional airings, had been unopened 
for years. A slow smile covered his fea- 
tures—fifty years ago, he a caballero of 
fifteen had worn just such an outht— 
fifty years ago, and now—now— 

“We're all hungry,” declared a tiny 
senorita, with soulful, flirting eyes. 
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You sell to yourself 


over your scales 


Let them be accurate—fast— 
labor-saving 


Regard your weighing as an operation for de- 
termining va/ues—values purchased; values 
sold; values divided. Then there is no mis- 
taking the fact—scale errors are value errors. 



















Thousands of times a week you sell to your- 
self over your scales—whether measuring in- 
coming or outgoing goods. Thousands of 
times, if scales are not reliable, unknown 
errors multiply—jeopardizing your profits. 


Use Fairbanks Dial Scales—modern, rapid- 
reading, accurate. Scales for the up-to-date 
concern. Then you can be certain you suffer 
no losses in your weighing operations. The Fairbanks Dial 
Scale illustrated is 
built in sizes 1000 
and 2000 Ibs. capac- 
ity. Other Fair- 
banks Dial Scales, 
including Moisture- 
proof Dial Scales, 
for practically all 
requirements. Write 
for,free bulletins, 

specifying use. 


The easy-reading features of the Fairbanks 
Dial Scale enable weighmen to read with 
maximum speed and with minimum chance for 
error. 


Fairbanks dependability, proved by a repu- 
tation of almost a hundred years’ standing, as- 
sures continued accuracy with negligible main- 
tenance cost. 
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68 The Sefiorita’s Kids: 


“Certainly you are,’ he laughed. 
calle Hermosa! Arrange the table 
and prepare food for these nivas; kill a 
couple of oxen and open a barrel of wine.’ 
He was even yet in a daze, back to fifty 
years ago when family, retainers and 
friends had been housed and fed by the 
score. 

“Si, Senor Don Jose, already have I 
start. Muy pronto | have one grand ban- 
quet. Pablo—mas preserve,” came the 
cracked voice of Hermosa. 

“Where did you all come from—what’s 
your names—whose children are you?” 
asked the Don, placing the midget senorita 
on his knee. 

“We're Senorita Juanita Coronado’s 





kids,” explained one of the older boys. 
“She’s coming tonight. A nurse brought 
us.” 

“Whose?” 


“Senorita Coronado’s. She lives just a 
little ways down the road from here and 
we all come down to spend our vacations.” 

‘Senorita?’ muttered Don 
Jose. How Senorita Coronado 
and yet have twelve children— 
possibly a secret divorce with a 
resumption of her maiden name. 

But then he had never heard of 
even her marriage. 


RE all of you Senorita 
Coronado’s?” he quer- 
ied weakly. 
““Sure—and we’re hungry.’ 
“Yes, yes; the food will be 
ready | in a minute.” But Juan- 
ita’s children—Heavens! Twelve 
of them, the oldest not more than 
hfteen. ‘‘Who’s your father?” 
“T don’t know—never saw 
him. She told me not to ask 
any questions about him.” 
“Sancta Maria!’ muttered the 
Don. Aloud he asked the boy: 
‘And her husband—is he here 
also?” 
“Naw, she aint never got mar- 


ried. Say, when do we eat?” 
“Madre di Dios!’ He had 
lost his usual calm. Little 


Juanita—not married and here 

with twelve children. Impossible! But 
here they were. Juanita—the last of 
the Coronados—to have come to such 
a pass, and with all her money. Pah, 
it was disgusting! IJIt—a_ shrill ring 
on the telephone interrupted his tangled 
thoughts, still in a half-daze from his 
battle with the storm. Leaning over he 
snatched the receiver. 

“Hello,” came a feminine voice, “Hello 
—Don Jose Cabrillo? This is Juanita 
Coronado. Oh, Don Jose, I have just 
this minute arrived and all my children 
are gone. My old crippled servant says 
she thinks she saw you pull a boat out to 
Half-Moon Rock and get them. Did you 
did you?” The voice was almost hys- 
terical. “I did, Senorita.” 

“Did you get all of them?” 

“How should I know—how many are 
there?” 

“Just a minute while I look at the list.”’ 

The Don collapsed. A list to see how 
many—she couldn’t even keep count of 
them—possibly there were more than 
twelve! Again came her voice, slightly 
calmer now. 

“Thirteen,” 
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An altar serve 


“I got only twelve,” he barked. 

“Oh! Oh! One of them is drowned— 
no, no—twelve’s right. Can you bring 
them right over to my place, Don Jose?” 

“They’re just ready to eat.” 

“Tl be right over there.” 

“Vd prefer—,” but a click from the 
other end of the line notified him that 
she was gone. 

Already Pablo was carrying in huge 
platters of ham and eggs; pitchers of 
milk; jars of jams and jellies; loaves of 
bread. The Don thanked heaven that 
Pablo persisted in keeping chickens and 
goats. The two servants were in their 
elory; this was something like the days of 
the old Rancho when ev ery night had wit- 
nessed a gorgeous banquet. 

Scarcely had his guests seated them- 
selves when there came a sharp ring at 
the door-bell almost instantly followed by 
Senorita Dona Juanita Coronado. Don 
Jose had not seen her since the night of the 
quarrel, but it seemed impossible that she 


Hills 


By Atice McIntyre Pack 


Along the highways of the West they lie, 
Each hill a scarred old mother looking down 

Where men have borne her children to the town, 
Leaving but blackened stumps to mark the sky. 
Hers was the task to rear each stalwart son, 

Her breast the dark and tender sheltering earth 
For those green children cradled from seed birth, 
Lonely she rests, her duty bravely done. 


Yet on each hill is peace beneath the scars, 
For those straight sons are living out the plan 
She visioned while she urged themtoward the stars 
Homes in far cities; spires; a bridge’s span; 
And one, a giant that she sent away, 
5 where men may come and pray. 


could be fifty years old. Her heavy black 
hair, wind-swept and touched by the 
night mist, straggled about an almost 
youthful face, perfect in its regular con- 
tour. Her great dark eyes were pools of 
innocence and subdued laughter with but 
a bare hint of lurking sorrow. With quick, 
birdlike movements she hurried to the 
Don. She barely reached to his shoulder 
but poise and dignity added inches to her 
height. 

“Don Jose—,” her voice carried mem- 
ories of tinkling guitars, of songs on moon- 
lit balconies— “it was noble of you to 
rescue them; I would never have forgiven 
myself had one of them been lost. There 
—there, my pretty ones,” as the children 
swarmed around and over her. 

“You are quite welcome, Seforita,”’ he 
answered courteously but with pro- 
nounced emphasis on the title. “‘Won’t 
you take a place at the table? I fear your 
children will be unable to wait much 
longer.” 

““And so you are all alone now, Don 
Jose,’ she observed, barely touching the 
food into which the children were making 
mighty inroads. 
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“All alone, except for Pablo and Her- 
mosa—still, there are worse things than 
being alone,” he added meaningly. 

“T should think you would get terribly 
lonesome; the name of Cabrillo should not 
have been allowed to become but a mem= 
ory.” 

“IT presume you feel the same about the 
Coronados; at least, you seem to have 
taken precautions,” he replied sarcasti- 
cally. 

“What do you mean?” 

“These,” and he waved a hand toward 
the busy children, 

“Oh. Yes, it is the best I can do, al- 
though hardly satisfactory.” 

“Where is their father?” 

*T haven’t the least idea,” she smiled. 
“T really don’t know who its the father of 
any of them.” 

“Senorita!’’ shouted the Don, rising 
furiously from his chair, “Have you no 
shame, no respect for the ancient name of 
Coronado? For more than two hundred 

years that name, together with 
that of Cabrillo, has stood for 
honor, courage and virtue; you 
are the first to drag it in the 
dirt.”” His eyes glittered with in- 
dignation. 

Juanita’s tiny figure tensed 
with anger, her black eyes 


glinted threateningly as she rose 


from her chair. 

“What do you mean, Senor 
Don Jose?” she demanded. “It 
is something new for a Cabrillo 
to insult a lady and a guest. I 
have done nothing to drag the 
name of the Coronados in the 
dirt, nothing to be ashamed of. 
Please explain yourself.” 


E gasped, nothing to be 
ashamed of—she with 
twelve children and no husband. 


He waved his hands feebly, his 


speech became almost  in- 


coherent. 
“These twelve children of 
yours,” he snorted. “‘You are 





not married 
that you haven’t the least idea 
who their fathers may be.” 

For a minute Juanita gazed at him in 
stupefied amazement, then she slumped 
into her chair while peal after peal of 
laughter echoed through the 
room. 

“Oh, Don Jose,” she finally gasped. 
“this will be the death of me, it really 
will. Why certainly they are my children, 
all of them, but I am not their mother; I 
haven’t the least idea who their mothers 
are either,” and again she burst into un- 
restrained laughter. 


“You are not their mother,” he mut- 
tered. 
“Certainly not,”’ she laughed. “These 


children are little nameless ones, aban- 
doned on doorsteps, in alleys and parks. 
For the past twenty years I have main- 
tained an orphan asylum for such; each 
year I take the most delicate and those 
who have kept the best records on a 
vacation with me. Heretofore I have 
taken them to my mountain home; this 
year, on account of the forest fires, I was 
compelled to bring them here. Occasion- 


ally I find some ‘boy or girl who is un- | 


usually intelligent and worthy; such I 
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barn-like | 
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adopt, giving them the name of Coronado. : ™ — 
Already there are ten of these Coronados; 1f I li , f VD’ nition hie 
five in school, two of the boys in the busi- : ke' We fl ny 
ness world and three of the girls married. me hes ees a y 
So far not one of them has done anything 
to bring discredit on my name; also, in 
this way I am making certain that the 
name will never disappear. You see, Don 
Jose, I was becoming very lonesome even 
twenty years ago, and I feared that I 
would become more so, that is the reason. 
Do you still think I am a shame ‘less per- 
son? Yes, dear, in a few minutes,” as a 
baby senorita climbed into her lap and 


snuggled against her bosom. “And you, a. BETTER a 

Don Jose, the years seem to have treated ’ =; ‘ 

you diy.’ 3 GREATER COMFORT 
“Yes—but my life is rather a lonely one; YE a LONGER WEAR 


except for Father Dominguez I seldom 
have visitors here. This place has more 
life in it tonight than it has had in the past 
. twenty years.” 
“It seems almost like the days of the 
Old Rancho,” she murmured. 
“Yes—tonight. But soon—” he shrug- 
ged his shoulders disconsolately and then 
straightened up. “Juanita,” he begged, 
“why not, for tonight, bring back for you 
and me the days of the Rancho? I still 
have the clothing, the children have some 
of iton now. Why not you and I costume 
ourselves and have a dance in memory of 
the days of long ago.”” As she nodded her 
head happily he strode to the door. 
**Pablo—Hermosa!”’ he shouted. “‘Her- 
mosa” as the old woman appeared, “take 
Senorita Dona Coronado to the ladies’ 
dressing room and assist her. Pablo, 
your guitar!” He swung from the room. 
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FEW minutes later the children 
suddenly straightened up with 

gasps of delight. From opposite doors had 
entered two figures in century-old cos- 
tumes. Don Jose, clad in a velvet suit, 
silver bells tinkling on his trousers legs, 
silver spurs clanking on his shoes, in his 
hand a huge silver-corded sombrero, strode 
to the center of the room where stood the 
Senorita. Her mirthful eyes played hide- 
and-seek with a gold-and-silver fan, a 
ee 
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silken mantilla draped down from her head 
and half-concealed her shoulders, a black 
dress extended to her dainty ankles. 

*“Ah, Senorita,’ murmured the Don, 
“‘vou are as fair and wonderful as ever.” 
With hand lifted high and extended he 
advanced toward her as she waited in like 
posture. 

The room had been darkened except for 
the blaze from the huge fireplace; Pablo, 
seated in a corner, his shadow coming and 
going with the flickering flame, struck 
up a fandango, accompanying it with a 
worded composition of his own, half-song, 
half-ballad, telling of the glories of the 
days when Cabrillos and Coronados had 
ruled the countryside. 

Advancing, retreating, circling, the two 
principals seemed to have stepped from 
one of the paintings about the wall of the 
smoke-tinted room. The children, spell- 
bound and mute for a few minutes, burst 
into shrill cries of approval as the dance 
ended; and now from the side-room came 
Hermosa, in her hands a tambourine and 
castanets. 

“Senorita,” she begged, “‘the dance of 
Carmen as you did it thirty years ago. 
Aho—aho—thirty years ago and never 
svas there such a Carmen.” 

(Continued on page 78) 
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The House Without a Maid 


HENahouseholdhas grown 
accustomed to trained ser- 
vice, or even to the pair of 
extra hands with only a 
willing heart to guide 

them, it is sometimes extremely difficult 
to grow accustomed to the substitution of 
home talent without lowering the standard 
of food or the habits of daily | living. Since 
children are absorbing table manners and 
behavior from the manner in which they 
are beiag reared, it is essential that this 
should have order and dignity in some 
measure, and therefore the hours spent at 
the table should be marked by cheerful- 
ness and unhurried behavior in 
contrast to the confusion that 
so often attends a change in 
the established order. 

If some sort of flexible plan 
can be made for performing 
the various duties of the home, 
so much the better. The 
work divided between several 
persons is less tiresome and 
more quickly done. The re- 
sponsibility shared is seldom 
a burden to anyone, and the 
change from professional ser- 
vice to the home variety 1s not 


noticeable in any degree. That 
is, nowhere except in_ the 
matter of table service. Nec- 


essarily when there is no one in 
the kitchen to be summoned 
for the duty, a member of the 
family must volunteer and 
leave the table for this purpose. 
And here confusion results un- 
less a definite plan is made 


and carried out in as good 
order as if the service were 
professional. This should be followed 


whether there are guests present or not, 
for only in this way can ease be given to 
the service and the way in which it is 
received by the household. 

While it is not necessary to follow any 
plan that imposes too much work or strain 
on the family, it 1s best to keep to the 
former standard in the fundamentals. The 
food should always be nourishing, the 
meals well-balanced and the table set 
neatly and attractively. The arrangement 
should seem as well-oiled and effortless as 
possible, to avoid the unpleasant strain so 
often appearing in the home without a 
maid. And, above all, entertaining should 
not be abandoned or hospitality curtailed 
too much to meet the limited service. 
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These are part of the pleasures and mem- 
ories of a home that add grace to living 


and broaden the interests and activities of 


every life, and they are worth great sacri- 
fice to continue, even though they may be 
on a different and less extravagant scale. 

An intelligent woman, in assuming the 
entire charge of her own home, will quickly 
find that she improves upon the former 
plan to meet her greater convenience. She 
will see that her head saves her heels, 
and simplify the labor accordingly. She 
will do only what she can do well, but the 
chances are ten to one that she will dis- 
cover a way to do well most of the things 
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When there are guests in the house 1t 1s sometimes easier 
to carry a breakfast tray to them than to serve a 


more elaborate breakfast at the table 


she has been doing and without too great 
an effort. 

The table should be set carefully and 
correctly for each meal with the necessary 
amount of silver, not only because this 1s 
the correct practise, but also because it 
avoids rising from the table to bring the 
needed articles. 

For breakfast the fruit course may be 
put on the table in readiness for all comers. 
The fruit plate may be placed over the 
breakfast plate so that it is necessary to 
remove only the one to have the other 
ready for use. An electric percolator and 
an electric toaster are great conveniences 
as both toast and coffee can be made at 
the table and served as required. 

A tea-wagon is an assistance that the 
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woman without a maid calls upon con- 
stantly. If it is kept close to the table, 
extra articles may be near at hand, and 
dishes from the first courses placed here 
while later ones are being eaten. 

When there are guests in the house it is 
sometimes easier to carry a breakfast tray 
to them than to serve a more elaborate 
breakfast at the table. Besides, this also 
gives freedom in the early hours of the day 
to both hostess and guest. For this ser- 
vice a tray is needed that is roomy and 
convenient, an individual cream pitcher 
and sugar bowl, a covered plate for the 
toast or hot bread, and a small tea or 
coffee pot so that the guest 
may have either as preferred. 
A small vase may hold a flower, 
or a blossom or two may be 
placed on the tray for the 
enjoyment of the guest. 


T luncheon if soup or 

something cold is to be 
served first it should be on the 
table when the household 
assembles. If there is no pre- 
liminary course the main dish 
should be in place so that the 
housewife may be seated and 
not be obliged to leave the 
table until the next course is 
served. If the dessert is a 
cold one, or perhaps only cake 
or cookies and fruit, it may be 
placed on the tea-wagon or 
side table and served without 
leaving the room. 

Entertaining at luncheon is 
a delightful form of hospitality, 
especially for women, and if the 
number is not too large or the 
menu too elaborate it is quite possible to 
do this in a maidless household. Dishes 
should be served that do not require any 
assistance, such as sauces, gravies, or ac- 
companiments. The table follows the 
usual rules for table setting and all the 
appointments and arrangements should 
be kept extremely simple. Elaborate 
decorations, table linen, silver and place 
cards are not in good taste when the hos- 
tess is also cook and waitress. 

All the marketing should be done one 
or two days beforehand and as much of 
the preparation as possible one day pre- 
vious to the luncheon. Set the table with 
silver sufficient for a!l courses except des- 
sert. Have this on the tea-wagon or side 
table and place it on the dessert plate as 
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this is served. The first course should be 
on the table when the guests are seated and 
when this is finished the hostess should rise 
as quietly as possible and remove these 

lates, leaving the service plates in place. 
Do not stop and enter into the conversa- 
tion while waiting on the table. Be as quiet 
and inconspicuous as possible until you 
can again assume your place. In remoy- 
ing the plates do not pile them one on 
another, but carry them to the kitchen 
one in each hand. Always remember that 
hurry is not part of a well-bred woman’s 
life in any of its activities, and carry out 
the necessary duties quietly and without 
any excited effort or apologies. 

At the home dinner table when there is 
no maid, the carving and serving will be 
done at the table and the vegetables 
served by some member of the family 
. from hot covered dishes from which later 
_ servings may be made without leaving the 
table. One person, and one person only, 
should rise to wait on the table. If two or 
more persons undertake this, confusion 
results with additional trouble all around. 


HERE are, of course, other 

matters for consideration in the 
house without a maid beyond enter- 
taining or even serving simple home 
meals. The accomplishment of daily 
round of tasks with still time and en- 
ergy left for outside pursuits demands a 
careful plan that keeps order without 
allowing housework to become a consum- 
ing monster. Take advantage of all the 
devices for mechanical assistance. The 
vacuum cleaner will do the cleaning in 
half the time and with half the labor that 
is necessary to put behind the broom. 
This applies to the dishwasher, the washing 
and ironing machines and many other ap- 
pliances that have been invented to assist 
the housewife. 

But even these cannot be used to great 
advantage without a plan that regulates 
the work and the hours to be given to it 
so that nothing is neglected and some 
leisure is left for more delightful affairs. 

Keep certain days for cleaning, others 
for cooking and baking. Divide the day 
into convenient periods for the prepara- 
tion of meals, dishwashing, cleaning, bed 
making, and other tasks and stick to this 
schedule. If you have allowed yourself 
too much time for one thing and not 
enough for another, make the change but 
give each arrangement a fair trial before 
abandoning it. If there are children in 
the family old enough to be helpful, assign 
certain tasks to them and see that they 
are carried out properly and regularly. 
This is a training in responsibility and 
helpfulness that each child is entitled to 
as a member of the family. 

Routine and order should be established 
in the servantless household for those, 
after all, are the only means for avoiding 
confusion. Certain rooms should be 
cleaned at regular intervals and on cer- 
tain days. Do this thoroughly and then 
do not repeat it too often. A little clean- 
ing between times will keep it in order. 
Simplify meals and service wherever this 
is possible without making a sacrifice of 
nourishment, flavor or good taste. In this 
way there is no danger of a lowered stand- 
ard of living for the family or the in- 


dividual. 
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La like these come to us almost 
daily. We are proud of the friendship 
and appreciation they express—and proud 
of the Hotpoint quality that inspires them. 
Yet, fine as these old Hotpoints are, the 
Hotpoint SUPER-IRON of today is as 
much improved as a 1928 automobile is 
over the first motor cars. 

If you are now using an unsatisfactory, 
troublesome iron, why not save money, 
time and effort for years to come by get- 
ting a Hotpoint SUPER-IRON today? 
You'll be delighted to find how much 
faster, easier and better you can iron with 
the World’s Prize Hotpoint. 


3-lb. and 7'-lb. sizes, too 


Every woman needs the dainty little 3-lb. 
Hotpoint for her silk things. It’s conve- 
nient for traveling, too ($3.95). And the 
714-lb. Master Hotpoint ($7.50) for heavier 
ironing and pressing. 

Hotpoint Servants are sold by dealers 
and electric companies everywhere. Insist 
on getting “Hotpoint” electric appliances 
for greatest value, longest service and ever- 
lasting satisfaction. 


Only the Hotpoint SUPER-IRON 
gives all these advantages 


Only Hotpoint has the patented CALROD heating 
element cast in solid iron. Practically indestructible. 
It is more efficient, holds an even heat longer, and is 
more economical. 


Ved PPL Conan 0 


20 years 56 Henshaw St, 
Brighton, Mass, 


March 28, 1997. 


I would like to give you the followine 
testimonial regarding one of your 6-Ib, 
Standard Hotpoint Irons. I have had this 
iron in continuous usage for the a 
twenty years, I purchased ' 


Androscoggin Electric Co. in 
Maine, and 


it from the - 
Lewiston, 
am still using it. 
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The New Hotpoint SUPER- IRON 


for everlasting satisfaction 


Price only $6.00 


(For the best iron at $5, get a Hotpoint Model R.) 


Patented THUMB REST. The greatest ironing 
convenience invented in 24 years. Rests wrist, arm 
and shoulder. Try it at your dealer’s and find for 
yourself how much more easily you can iron. 

Exclusive HINGED PLUG. Trebles the life of 
the iron cord. 

The HEEL STAND saves lifting. Merely tilt the 
iron back on its cool stand, and then down again 
onto your ironing. 

Hottest at the POINT, where it meets the cool 
damp cloth first. Irons better in gathers and ruffles; 
doesn’t cool down; it “‘speeds”’ the ironing. 

These are only a few features of the SUPER- 
IRON. There are many more. 


SERVANTS 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CoO.. Inc. 


155 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 


Factories: Chicago, Ill., and Ontario, Calif. 


World’s largest manufacturer of household electric heating appliances 
Branches and Factory Service Stations in the principal cities. 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 




















Cold Drinks avd Their Accompaniments 


Now that Summers Here 


URING the summer season 

a great deal of informal en- 

tertaining may be done 

through the aid of iced 

drinks and some appropri- 
ate accompaniment that is easily prepared. 
A bowl of punch and a plate of sandwiches 
or small fancy cakes is the nucleus of an 
evening of dancing or cards, while a pitcher 
containing an iced beverage is a delightful 
change in summer from the hot cup of tea 
that is so welcome at other seasons. 

Frozen appetizers are becoming more 
and more popular during the summer and 
are often equally suitable for dessert on an 
informal occasion. Fruit cups and cock- 
tails are cold accompaniments to summer 
meals that have a food and health value 
quite apart from their delicious coolness 
and flavor. 

In serving an iced drink be sure that it 
has had time to become thoroughly chilled, 
and, if necessary, add another portion of 
ice just before serving. When mixing the 
fruit for fruit cups, allow it to stand long 
enough to blend completely. Do not add 
nuts until just before serving as they are 
apt to change the color of the fruit. 

Frozen cocktails are served in cocktail 
glasses in small portions. A dessert of 
similar character is served in punch glasses 
or tall long stemmed glasses that hold a 
larger amount. A garnish of fresh fruit is 
always attractive. Mint, maraschino 
cherries cut in tiny bits, a sprinkling of 
orange or lemon rind, or finely cut candied 
ginger are all used as garnishes. 

At the present time iced drinks are 
served from large pitchers with matching 
glasses rather than from a punch bowl. 
These come in colored glass and in many 
attractive shapes. 

Iced Drinks 
Tea Punch 
2 cups strong hot tea 
1 cup sugar 
1 cup orange juice 
15 cup lemon juice 


1 pint ginger ale 
1 pint water 
Fresh mint 


lsunser 


2 oranges 


Dissolve sugar in hot tea. Add strained 
fruit juices and water. Chill and when 
ready to serve add ice-cold ginger ale. 


Spiced Tea 
3 tablespoons Ceylon 1% lemon, sliced 
tea 2 cloves 
1 quart boiling water 6 maraschino cherries 
4 tablespoons sugar 
Pour water over tea and allow to steep 
five minutes. Strain and while cooling add 
sugar, lemon, cloves and maraschino cher- 
ries. Serve in tall glasses half full of ice 
and place a spray of mint on top of each 
glass. 
Fruit Tea 
6 stalks young rhu- 1 quart water 


barb Juice of 2 lemons 
1 pint freshly made 3 thinly sliced 
tea oranges 


Cook rhubarb in water until tender. 
Drain and set juice away to cool. Add 
tea to this with lemon juice and orange 
slices. Sweeten the mixture to taste and 
serve in tall thin glasses partially filled 
with shaved ice. 

Peach Punch 
1 cup water 
4 drops almond ex- 
tract 


2 large peaches 

1 lemon 

1s cup sugar 
Boil sugar and water together for ten 

minutes. Cool, add orange juice and lemon 


juice, peach pulp forced through a sieve 


and almond extract. Add iced water to 


make a quart. 
Berry Punch 
cups currant juice 1 cup fresh pineapple 
quarts ripe red juice 
raspberries 3 oranges 
5 cups sugar 1 pint chipped ice 
Charged water 1 pint hot water 
2 lemons 


> 
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enough charged water to make preferred 

strength and flavor. Serve in glasses with 

whole berries or orange slices on top. 
Buttermilk Shake 


Juice of 1 lemon 
Juice of 2 oranges 


1 cup sugar 
1 cup water 
1 quart buttermilk 
Boil sugar in water five minutes to make 
a syrup. Use about 44 cup of this for 
sweetening, unless more is preferred. Put 
all ingredients in a bowl, beat thoroughly 
with an egg beater and serve poured over 
cracked ice. 
Oriental Punch 
Juice of 1 orange 
2 inch stick cinnamon 
1 cup currant Jelly 
Simmer raisins, sugar, cinnamon and 
water together fifteen minutes. Add or- 
ange juice, strain and cool. Beat jelly 
thoroughly and add before serving. Serve 
with cracked ice. 
Cherry Crush 
1 quart cherry juice Juice of 1 lemon 
1 pound sugar Shaved ice 
1 pint water Vanilla ice cream 
Boil sugar and water long enough to 
make a syrup and use from a cup to a pint 
as preferred. Combine juices and syrup, 
strain and chill. Fill tall glasses about 
one-fourth full of shaved ice then fill with 
mixture. On the top add a spoonful of ice 
cream. 


1 cup raisins 
1 cup sugar 
3 pints water 


Grape Juice Lemonade 
1 pint water 2 lemons 
2 cups grape Juice 
Cut lemons in halves and squeeze three 
halves into grape juice. Mix with water 
and put in glasses with ice. Slice last half 
of lemon in thin slices and add. 


Mixed Fruit Punch 


Place the sugar in the currant juice and 2 cups suse 2 cups crushed pine- 
/ ae a é 2 cups water apple 
hot water and bring to the boiling point. 34 cup lemon juice ‘14 cup maraschino 
When the sugar is dissolved allow it to {4 cup orange juice cherries 
cool. Add pineapple juice and the juice of 34 cup pineapple 1 pint ginger ale 
oranges and lemons. Add the ice and juice 
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who especially like Snow- 
drift for shortening and for 
frying. They like its shin- 
ing whiteness and its fresh- 
ness. And they find it de- 
lightfully easy to work 
with because it is creamy. 
Creamy Snowdrift be- 
longs in the shining modern 
kitchen. It’s always creamy 
—always just right for mix- 
ing. People who use Snow- 
drift find that it shortens 
up the work of mixing 
cakes and pies and biscuits. 


Peep into a modern kitch- N | 
enand youwill seca clean, \\\ 
bright place. It is cheer- 
ful with white enamel and 
gleaming aluminum. It is 
carefully arranged to make 
cooking as convenient and 
easy as possible. There are 
handy, built—in cabinets. 
And very probably on one 
of the shelves there is a can 
of Snowdrift. 

Women who revel in the 
daintiness and convenience 
of their kitchens are the ones 
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OREVER after, you’ll 
laugh at the puny 
mental hazards’ on 
your course at home. 
You’ve sailed a ball 
in a perfect drive— 
out, and down, and down, till it 
was swallowed in Kilauea Vol- 
cano’s fuming throat. You've 
made the world’s grandest Hole- 
in-One. Scorch your scorecard 
at a smoking crevice nearby to 
prove it! 

Each year thousands view the 
awesome grandeur of Kilauea in 
perfect safety. And every day in 
Hawaii is filled with experiences 
as strange — shopping for brasses 
and South Sea treasures in quaint 
Oriental bazaars; trips in a native 
sampan to troll for fighting tuna, 
swordhsh and w/ua; golf on Ha- 
wail’s dozen scenic courses; surf- 
boarding, swimming, outrigger- 
canoeing 365 days in the year; 
visiting colorful canyons, extinct 
craters, secluded tropical beaches 
on the idyllic islands of Kauai, 
Oahu, Maui and Hawaii. 


About you are all the luxurious 
comforts of modern travel. Ten 





million dollars have been newly 
spent for additional steamship 
and hotel facilities. Yet the emer- 
ald surf of Waikiki breaks in the 
sunlight just as it did when Stev- 
enson dreamed on this very beach 
—and at night, when the moon 
rises above the palms and 4au 
trees, the native boys sing the 
same slow-cadenced Hawaiian 
melodies that he loved. 


Easy to Go—and Inexpensive 


Ocean liners from Los Ange- 
les, San Francisco, Seattle or 
Vancouver will carry you to far- 
off exotic Hawaii inthe same time 
it would take just to cross the 
Atlantic. Come by one route — 
return by another — enjoy the 
scenic Pacific Coast as a part of 
your trip. 

Your local railroad, steamship 
or tourist agent will book you 


The Worlds land Playground» 
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he worlds grandest Hole~in-Oné 
on your Hawaiian Holiday! 


direct from home, without pass- 
ports or formalities. He can tell 
you what a travel bargain it is— 
four thousand miles, in all, of 
delightful sailing on the sunny 
Pacific, first class steamer fares 
both ways, two weeks at Hawaii's 
world-famed hotels, inter-island 
trips and sightseeing — and the 
cost need be no more than $400. 


Plan for it now. See your near- 
est ticket agency — and today, 
while you think of it, send this 

ee 
coupon for “The Story of Ha- 
wail,’’? a 24-page illustrated 
booklet in colors, and a copy of 
.33 ”? 
Tourfax’. 


1 


! 
|HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU | 


|215 McCann Building, San Francisco | 


Please send me your booklets, 
“HAWAII” and “TOURFA X.” ! 
NAMES 2 = 
1 

ADDRESS | 
| 
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Make a syrup of the sugar and water by 
boiling together about fifteen minutes. 
Cool and add the fruit-juices. Strain and 
add pineapple pulp and maraschino cher- 
ries. Just before serving add ginger ale. 
Pour over a large piece of ice. 


Raspberry Julep 
3 oranges 


2 cups raspberries 
Sprigs of mint 


116 cups sugar 
2 lemons 
Crush raspberries and heat slowly to 
extract the juice, adding a little water if 
necessary. Strain juice through cheese- 
cloth, add sugar and crushed mint. Cool 
and add juice of lemons and oranges. Di- 
lute with twice the quantity of cold water 
and serve with cracked ice with a sprig of 
mint in each glass. 
Grapejuice Punch 
’ 2 cups grape juice 34 cup sugar 
lL cup orange juice —-2: cups water 
14 cup lemon juice 1 quart ginger ale 
Mix fruit juices, sugar and water and 
stir until sugar is dissolved. Add ginger 
ale and serve immediately with cracked 
ice. 
Peach Cocktail 
1 pint fresh or canned 14 cup diced pineap- 
peaches ple 
2 oranges Juice of 1 lemon 
Cut peaches in slices and dice orange 
pulp. Cut slices of pineapple into dice. 
Make a syrup of a cup of sugar and a cup 
of water boiled together for five minutes 
and cooled. Pour syrup over fruit and 
allow to stand in refrigerator for one hour. 
Serve in small glasses garnished with 
whipped cream. 


Sandwiches 
Shrimp and Cucumber Sandwiches 
14 teaspoon pepper 
2 teaspoons lemon 
juice 
Salad dressing 
Cucumber slices 


1 can shrimps 
2 tablespoons butter 
Sprinkling of clove 
lew grains salt 
1 teaspoon anchovy 
paste 
Wash shrimps, remove intestinal vein 
and put through food chopper. To a cup 
and a half add butter and seasonings and 
moisten with salad dressing. Marinate 
cucumber slices fifteen minutes in French 
dressing. Spread filling on thin rounds of 
buttered bread and cover with cucumber 
slices. Top with second round of bread. 


Cheese Sandwiches 


lcup cream cheese 3 tablespoons minced 

1 tablespoon chutney pickles 

1 tablespoon Wor- 1 chopped pimiento 
cestershire sauce Graham bread 

2 tablespoons chop- Thick mayonnaise 
ped almonds Butter Salt 


Mix the seasonings into the cream 
cheese, adding enough mayonnaise to 
make the right consistency. Cut the bread 
into very thin slices, butter and spread 
with filling, put together sandwich fashion 
and cut in fancy shapes. 


Chatham Sandwiches 
ly cup stuffed olives 3 tablespoons mayon- 


2 hard cooked eggs naise 

1 small can deviled 2 tablespoons chili 
ham sauce 

Butter 


Chop olives and eggs very fine. Add 
deviled ham, mayonnaise and chili sauce 
and mix thoroughly. Spread between but- 
tered slices of whole wheat bread. 
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Take it with you on pourAuto trip 
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The NEW NK 


GHIRARDELLIS 
Chocolate Malted Milk 


Put acan of GHIRARDELLI’S CHOCOLATE MALTED 
MILK in your luncheon kit on your next motor trip. Shake 
it in your thermos with cold milk (either fresh or canned) 
and you have a delicious hot-weather drink. Kiddies love it. 

It contains only the solids of pure, rich, full-cream milk; 
malt; chocolate and cocoa and sugar. 


¥ 


Vacuum packed to keep it fresh and pure! 
# / 
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Try It! 


Prove to yourself 


thac the new X- 
Bazin Cream De- 
; pilatory is the safest 

a ae and most effective 
rx Ly superfluous hair 
remover. 





Try ic on your forearm or leg. Satisfy 
yourself by this test that X-Bazin Cream 
is the best obtainable. Five minutes will 


convince you. 


The new Cream is delicately perfumed. 
Ic is guaranteed harmless and continued 
use will discourage 
furcher growth. Send 
1oc for liberal crial 


size tube. 


Hari & Ruckez, Inc. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





X-Bazin Cream or Powder Depilatory soc 


At all drug and department stores 


SCN 


‘Put ke Cold @ 
“ase Lief he a? 


J. 8. OCALLAGHAN & SON 
243 Fremont Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Enclosed find 10c (coin or stamps) for 
crial cube of X-Bazin Cream Depilatory. 


Name seessss- 





Bring Out the Hidden Beauty 


Mercolized Vax gently, gradually, absorbs mud- 
dy, freckled, pimply, faded or aged surface skin; 
reveals fresh, young, white beautiful skin beneath. 
Have girlish beauty; look 10 to 20 years younger. 
Greatest beautifier and face rejuvenator known. 
Any drug store. Dearborn Supply Co., Chicago, III. 


Mercolized Wax 


DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY, makes them ap- 
pear naturally dark, 


long and 
luxuriant. . Adds wonderful charm, 
beauty and expression to any face, 
Perfectly harmless. Used b: millions 
of lovely women. BLACK or BROWN, 
chtainable in solid form or water- 
roof liquid. 75c a! your dealer's or 
irect postpai 

; MAYGELLINE co. CHICAGO 

; 
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Conducted by Marise de Fleur 


Hands and Their Charm 





ANDS are tell-tale things 

to the person who knows 

Their shape, their groom- 

ing, their movements all 

relate a story told with 
revealing truthfulness, but in a language 
that only the discerning have the power to 
understand. Their beauty is one of form 
and substance; 
their grace is so 
closely related to 
the spirit within as 
to reveal to a great 
extent the general 
characteristics of 
the person to 
whom they belong. 

Today women 
have, to a great 
extent, standard- 
ized their faces and 
their bodies. They 
have become slen- 
der and almost 
boneless in their 
slim straightness, 
made so to wear 
perfectly the sim- 
ple little dresses 
that lend youth to 
any age measured 
in pounds and not 
in years. Features 
are small and deli- 
cately modeled, 
while heads are 
sleek and trim and 
shapely. It doesn’t 
very much matter 
whether they are 
dark or blonde; 
they speak the 
same modern language of outer sophis- 
tication. But some inner thing informs 
the hands. General shape is a mystery, 
for it does not necessarily follow the 
general form of the body. A broad blunt 
hand sometimes contradicts every line of 
aristocratic breeding that the body ex- 
presses—peasant hands that have tilled 
the soil and done rough work of all kinds, 
not in this generation, perhaps, but not 
so far back that the hands have had time 
to forget. 

The quality and texture is fully as im- 
portant as the shape, and this is more 
within the power of the owner to control, 
for careful and faithful treatment. will 
refine the skin and whiten it although 't 
cannot change the size and form. 

After this come the movements of the 
hands—some inspired by a mind that is 
well poised and restrained, others scat- 
tered, almost hysterical in gestures that 
mean nothing except ov er-emphasis and 


aise ey 
2 ciiitt FE 





lack of intelligence. Hands can be trained 
to an expression that is dramatic in its 
intensity yet so balanced and delicate 
that they escape notice except as they 
perfect and complete the whole. 

Raquel Meller, that magnificent crea- 
ture of tragedy, Spanish peasant gypsy, 
artist, singing her strange little folk- 
songs in an eerie 
voice, tells her old- 
world stories with 
her magic hands. 
They are not small 
or shapely, but 
they are intensely 
dramatic. That 
strange downward 
sweep of the open 
palm that holds 


ity, the luring fin- 
ger that beckons 
and will not be 
denied, anger, de- 
spair, revenge—all 
these follow in 
swift succession 
and with move- 
ments of — such 
beauty that they 
sway the emotions 
almost beyond be- 
lief. 

Lady © Diang 
Manners as the 
nun in ““The Mira- 
cle’, that great 
pantomime, rings 
the bell of the 
catheral to sum- 
mon the world to 
witness her shame. 
Her two gentle hands stretch from the 
sleeves of her coarse robe toward the 
grimrope. They say it all, terror, despair, 
loneliness, courage. They are hands to 
make you weep. 


ANDS that are beautiful or 

beautifully kept, which is almost 
if not quite synonymous, seldom behave 
in an unseemly manner. If you are 
not sure of what your hands will do 
when you are not watching, make them 
so perfect in every detail that when they 
are conspicuous they will be above 
criticism. Gradually you will find that 
they have taken on a new beauty and 
dignity. They are no longer conscious of 
coarse skin, rough, uneven nails and lack 
of care. They are ieoritented hands, satis- 
fied to lie in your lap quietly and become 
articulate only when they have something 
to say. It is said that people with beauti- 
ful hands use them beautifully. 


pride and humil- 


| 
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Pioneering for Peace in the Pacific 


(Continued from page 14) 


purposes and methods were at first op- 
posed and criticised. Large commercial 
and labor organizations and the press were 
generally hostile to the idea. It was 
doubted if so many different peoples could 
meet and discuss irritating international 
issues without creating new difficulties and 
hastening the climax to older ones. Fin- 
ancial support for the venture, therefore, 
was not easily won. However, various 1n- 
dividuals and organizations of the coun- 
tries participating were finally induced to 
contribute in the neighborhood of $90,000 
for financing the first session, and this sum 
was subsequently permanently provided 
as a yearly fund for carrying on the work 
of the institute. Among those lending sub- 
stantial financial support to the first ses- 
sion and for continuance of the organiza- 
tion are John D. Rockefeller, Jr., The 
World Peace Foundation, International 
General Electric Company and Julius 
Rosenwald. 

Several of the people who protested 
most vigorously against the institute were 
induced to attend the 1925 sessions, and 
it was generally agreed that if some false 
judgments were not entirely eliminated 
by the experience, a wholesome spirit of 
fair mindedness and tolerance received its 
birth. The experiment, as a whole was 
voted a success, and facilities created for 
handling the general business of the in- 
stitute and conducting research work be- 
tween sessions. These researches fall into 
several divisions: namely, problems in- 
volved in immigration and migration; 
problems growing out of international 
commercial and industrial relations; prob- 
lems created by religious, ethical and cul- 
tural contacts. The committees and sub- 
committees of each division had a two- 
year interval between the 1925 and 1927 
meeting of the Institute to gather current 
facts and developments on a wide range of 
Pacific problems. The fruit of their labors 
made available to the 1927 gathering ma- 
terial of a constructive and authentic 
nature, shorn of its irrelevant points; 
which factors, no doubt, have enabled the 
delegates and workers of this second in- 
stitute to cover even greater ground than 
the first. 

In addition to its research work, the 
institute publishes and makes public its 
findings. As before noted, newspaper rep- 
resentatives are not permitted to “cover” 
or report the institute sessions, but com- 
plete proceedings and researches are pub- 


lished and are readily available to all who 
may be interested in them. This material 
may be obtained by communicating with 
the head offices of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations in Honolulu, in charge of Merle 
Davis, General Secretary of the organiza- 
tion. 

Through these policies The Institute of 
Pacific Relations becomes a center for the 
gathering of intelligent, complete facts and 
knowledge on problems of the Pacific and 
a clearing house for the distribution of this 
material. By its nature, the organization 
can never be a governmental body, but its 
existence as a medium for assembling ma- 
terial will unquestionably make it a con- 
structive educational force, and a source of 
dependable, accurate facts to those whose 
responsibility it is to determine intelligent 
and just national and _ international 
policies. 

Summing up the final essence of the 
value and accomplishments of The In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, it is clear that 
such value lies in the organization’s oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the practical pos- 
sibility of people of widely diverse races, 
civilizations, cultures, viewpoints and ex- 
periences peaceably meeting and frankly 
talking over those issues, causing friction 
between them and threatening the des- 
truction of the peaceful course of their 
political, economic and social relations. 
The birth and existence of the institute is 
a demonstration of the possible superiority 
of investigation and discussion over dip- 
lomacy and strategy; the advantage of the 
student as against the professional states- 
man in clarifying international issues be- 
fore they draw countries into war. 

In the future years, through its labors 
and discussions of the causes of war, while 
those causes are in their first stages, The 
Institute of Pacific Relations may yet 
make constructive contribution to the 
world ideal of preventing wars—may be 
the pioneer in blazing the paths to the aim 
of world peace. At least it cannot wholly 
fail in the mission of promoting harmony 
and understanding between Oriental and 
Occidental peoples; of furthering mutually 
satisfactory and profitable development in 
industry and trade, and in making of this 
Pacific Era one in which the nations con- 
cerned have tried to create international 
vision, understanding, friendship, sym- 
pathy, justice and brotherhood. Therein 
lies the great strength and mission of The 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 


Next Month 
Zhe Old West Number 


Feature Articles, Fiction, Verse and the 
Ever Popular Sunset Departments 


Out August 15th 
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MAKES THE 
SKIN BEAUTIFUL \ 
. ; 





For the Perfection 
of your Complexion 


Every woman knows that no 
single feature of feminine beauty 
is so important, so vital, as a flaw- 
less, beautiful skin. It is yours if 
you like. 

Kremola— the pure, white, 
dainty cream brings out all hidden 
beauties, gives complexions that 
flower-like, ivory-tinted texture— 
the dream of every woman—the 
admiration of every man. 

Quickly prove to yourself the amazing 
effectiveness of Kremola. Note how it 
banishes all facial blemishes. Moth 
patches, tan, dark spots, muddy com- 
plexion—even eczema—fade away and 
disappear. Try one complete box of 


Kremola. Then note the real skin beauty 
that can be yours. 


Large Size Box $1.25 


At drug and dept. stores or by mail 
prepaid. Beauty booklet free. 


DR. C. H. BERRY CO. 
2975 Michigan Ave. eo pas 
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Cuticura Talcum 
Unadulterated 

Exquisitely Scented 








Feminine Loveliness 


depends on personal daintiness. 
Keep your hair exquisitely clean. 
See that it has a healthy gloss 
and a delicate fragrance. 
(AH-MAH-ME) 


AMAMI 


SHAMPOO 


of Egyptian Henna 


used once a week will keep your hair in 
perfect condition. It lathers generously, 
rinses thoroughly, and leaves no oily or 
soapy residue. Will not change the color 
of the hair or scalp, but imparts a beauti- 
ful lustre and an enchanting perfume. 
For sale at all drugand departmentstores. 


Send this adv. with roc. for sample pkg. 


PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
Dept. 471, 48 Warren Street, New York 


Try Amami Auburn for Henna , 
Packs, Tints and Rinses. 25c. — 
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LEANING your finished floors 

with soap and water raises the 
grain, separates some boards, warps 
others, and eventually makes the en- 
tire floor unsightly. 


You can avoid this, and at the same 
time, keep your floors as clean and 
beautiful as when new, by applying 
Liquid Veneer Liquid Wax regularly 
instead: of soap and water and ordi- 
nary wax. 

You have to use soap and water with 
ordinary wax if you want clean floors 
because ordinary wax does not remove 
dirt —it merely puts a new finish 
over the old. 


With Liquid Veneer Liquid Wax you 
need not use a drop of water because 
it cleans as it polishes. It is the only 
wax that removes dirt while renewing 
the finish. Its regular use insures a 
clean lustrous floor and one that re- 
mains in perfect condition at all times. 


Prove these claims yourself by send- 
ing for a free sample. We'll mail it 
postpaid. Never has a liquid wax com- 
bined such efficient cleansing ingredi- 
ents with so high a percentage of the 
finest polishing wax. 


NAQUID NEREER 
CORPORATION 


4118 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
WWD NEXEEA 


LIQUID 
WAX 


TH POLISHES \ The Wax that CLEANS 


ss Goin | 


Liquid Veneer Corporation 
4118 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
You may send me a sample bottle of Liquid Veneer 
Liquid Wax free and postpaid so I can test it on my 
own floors and see that it cleans as well as polishes. 
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(Continued from page 53) 

Clos CLos i 
ceiling and the walls are fin- ae 
ished with rough cement 
plaster, done in_ turquoise E | 
blue and burnished gold. BED | 
Woodwork here is southern oe i 

i 


gum. A finely executed fea- 

ture is the fireplace, of unusual 
design, its opening edged with 
art tile in soft green, blue and 


1 
tan. The arched recess in the § 
wall over the mantel shelf i 

: ‘ Lad 
scenically decorated in corre- 


sponding colors and the hearth 
is of tile in dark red. A broad 
open arch connects living-room 
and dining-room. The latter has 
a coved ceiling and the woodwork 
is southern gum. Special atten- 
tion has been given to color as 
well as convenience in the kitchen 
and breakfast-room, the tiling 
being orchid and light cream, 
the drainboards outlined with 
black. The floor plan shows seven rooms, 
two bathrooms and the usual kitchen 
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service porch. A basement is reached by 
an inside stairway. C. Av BS 


Garden -ACummery 


By Eunice T. Gray 


FTER an absence of six years 

I returned to my California 

home at night, but even by 

starlight I could see the 

amazing growth that had 

taken place in the garden. Vines cur- 

tained the windows, low-growing shrubs 

had become a hedge, saplings that were 

eucalyptus now towered above the house 

and sang like harps as the sea wind swayed 
their long branches. 

I was awake before dawn, eagerly look- 
ing out on beloved scenes, but we were 
wrapped in a fog blanket; cloud-banks hid 
the mountains and drifted slowly up the 
valley; a colorless world, silent except for 
the crash of the surf on the rocky point 
below. It was July; hot winds from the 
interior drew in the ocean moisture and the 
earth drank thirstily of the blessed fog. A 
little wind whistled down the canyon, 
gradually the cloud-bank shifted, trem- 
bled and parted—dawn was now on her 
way. 

Then I saw them on the edge of my gar- 
den, silhouetted against the sea, a row of 
brave Indian warriors returned from bat- 
tle, their gaunt bare bodies, gray in the 
half-light, feathered head-dresses and 
fringed leather leggins fluttering in the 
breeze. Warriors revisiting their old 
hunting grounds, perhaps to find lost 
spirits of their tribe. Misty shapes with 
trailing garments floated over them, and 
as these passed on out to sea I saw the 
warriors wave their shining arms in greet- 
ing and farewell. Suddenly the sun 
mounted the last peak, light broke over 


the valley, the rolling sea and the dark 
headlands, and my own fair garden was 
revealed in the morning glory. 

I never saw the Indians again but all 
that enchanted season the garden was a 
stage set with a back drop of blue Pacific 
and shifting sand dunes and a foreground 
of straggling paths edged with Canterbury 
Bells and foxglove. Summer passed, Sep- 
tember came, drinking the last bit of mois- 
ture from earth and foliage. The eucalyp- 
tus trees in the garden had stood all day 
listless and dull, their tatters never more 
evident as they flapped about their sun- 
burned limbs. With dusk came relief from — 
the sun’s glare. I was awakened at mid- 
night by a shuddering swish of sound. 
Pungent odors filled the room and all 
space seemed to echo with gusty sighs. 
Through the west windows I saw a strange 
group huddled and crouched, a circle of 
eery old women bending as if to warm their 
thin fingers over an invisible fire. Now 
and then a lean bare arm would reach 
from a ragged shadowy sleeve and toss 
something into the air, then all the witch- 
like creatures would rock back and forth 
in weird ecstasy, clap their scrawny hands,. 
crouch and bend, then again toss mys- 
terious treasure into the air. 

I turned my face from the window but 
the ghostly rattle and the strange prick- 
ing odors kept me from sleep. Once as I 
looked out the entire group swayed for- 
ward and peered in at me. Their heads 
were swathed in dun-colored veils, their 
arms flung out as if to snatch at me, then 
they swayed back and out of sight. 
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A very necessary 
precaution 
im summer 


Tue cleanness of the closet bowl 
is important at all times of the 
year. But it is especially impor- 
tant in summer. You need to be 
very sure that it is purified, often. 

Use Sani-Flush. Sprinkle it 
into the bowl, follow directions on 
the can, then flush. Every stain, 
mark and incrustation is gone. 
Foul odors are banished. And the 
hidden, unhealthful trap—impos- 
sible to reach with a brush—is 
purified too. 

Easy to use, of course. And 
the use of Sani-Flush has taken 
the drudgery out of every neces- 
sary duty. Harmless to plumbing 
connections. Keep a can of it 
handy. Use it often. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
lop can at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store; or send 25c for full- 
sized cam. 30c in Far West. 
in Canada. 





35C 


_ Sani-Flush | 


Reg US Pax or 5 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring =.) 








CORNS 


For quick, safe relief from 
painful corns or tender toes 
and pressure of tight shoes 


Dr? Scholl's 
Zino-pads sz 


For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicage 


At drug 








“Cone Painting” 
= r plastic embroidery. Quick. Easy. Any- 


y can doit. For fancy handkerchiefs, 

scarfs, pillow tops, table runners, dresses, 

Ww drapes. Complete trial outfit, 
only $1.00. Includes complete 

and explicit instructions; silk 
crepe handkerchief, stamped with 
latest design; 3 bottles color; 1 tube 
background white; 1 pkg. metallic 
fF 6gold; 1 brush; 6 cones. New illus- 
H} trated cone painting booklet FREE. 
f/ Finished handkerchief and materials 


if 2% would easily cost $3.85 in the stores— 
l f but you pay only a dollar. Order today! 


lotols 
Thayer&Chandler, Dept. 43, 913 VanBurenSt.,Chicago 
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At noon on the morrow I looked from 
my window and saw only a group of tall 
silent eucalyptus trees, their leaves hang- 
ing motionless in the heat. A blue-jay 
romped about in their tops and cried out 
harshly, “a drink, a drink!” Days of 
drouth followed, nights of gusty south 
wind and yet no rain. Even the sea lay 
shimmering and blue, no cooling fog- 
banks to curtain it. 

Again, at night, I was awakened by 
mysterious sounds. A gentle patter, pat- 
ter, like rain on the roof. Moonlight 
flooded the room, the air was full of the 
pungent tang of drying meadow grass and 
tar-weed. Little breezes played in and 
out among the shining eucalyptus leaves. 
Patter, patter, someone was playing elves’ 
games and long slender fingers were ap- 
plauding. Next day the first rain fell 
gently on the grateful earth and toward 
night settled to steady down-pouring of 
refreshing sweetness. 

Such pranks were played in the garden 
through the showery changeful days that 
followed! Such flaunting banners and 
gay dancing in garments of gray and green, 
russet and mauve; such pageantry at sun- 
set and sunrise, moonlight festivals and 
noontide carnivals! There were nights 
when kings and queens and courtiers 
made merry there; lights like fire ran 
through their garments when their long 
robes swept the ground and eddied about 
them. 

Then came the winter storms; wind 
and rain, floods and torrents swept 
about the house, rattled the windows, 
shook the doors and battered the walls. 
The dull thud and roar of the sea almost 
drowned the sound of writhing trees and 
rushing waters. Housebound, we gathered 
about the fireside, told tales and imagined 
pictures in the leaping flames and now and 
then shuddered at thoughts of shipwrecks. 

One morning the headlands were lost in 
mist, color was washed out of the meadow, 
all was dripping wet and formless. The 
storm had beaten the sea to a froth; be- 
wildered gulls wheeled heavily across a 
gray sky. I could see a motley crew in my 
garden; their ragged garments fluttered, 
water dripped from their disheveled heads 
and tossing arms. I had heard them mut- 
tering in the night above the wind and 
they were still quarrelling. A band of 
cut-throat pirates, that’s what they were 
—I had found them out at last! Their 
ship had blown ashore and they had 
stumbled up the beach dragging their 
treasure with them. They were going 
to bury it in my garden, they were quar- 
relling over the spot where the treasure 
was to lie. The tallest of them swung 
over threateningly; immediately the others 
threw up their arms and the air was full of 
knives, short curved blades with slender 
handles—hundreds of them. Murder was 
about to be done! I drew back from the 
window just as a terrific gust blew a sheet 
of blinding rain across the landscape. 
Everything faded out, but I heard—I 
swear I heard—groans and sighs. When 
the sky cleared at last and rivulets were 
racing merrily down the paths to the sea 
and the whole world seemed new-made, 
fresh and sweet, I stepped into the garden. 
I found my careless gypsy band swinging 
lazily in the sunlit air. The cut-throats 
had slunk away to their battered ship but 
I found their bright, curved little knives 
lying about on the ground, rusting in the 
grass. 
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Cleans 
as it polishes 


O ONE denies that a clean, well- 

polished car is a distinct advan- 
tage. The big question is how to keep 
your car clean and polished. 


Here’s a little tip— 
Seal-Fast $1000 Bond Polish clearrs 


as it polishes. It contains a cleaner 
that first takes off all the tarnish and 
dirt and smooths the finish. A moment 
later, the instant it starts to set, a few 
brisk rubs leave a smooth, brilliant, 
dry surface that repels dirt and dust. 


And another thing about Seal-Fast 
$1000 Bond Polish is that it cleans 
and polishes varnish, lacquer, enamel 
or Duco equally well. 


A clean, quick, permanent polish. 
Ury a can. 


Price 75c. at any good dealers 


S 


To show you just how 
easy it is to get wonder- 
ful results with Seal-Fast 
$1000 Bond Polish, we’ll 
be glad to send you a dem- 
onstration sample. Just 
fill in and mail the coupon 
below. 


$1000 BOND 
POLISH 


BOWES SEAL FAST CORPORATION; MERS. 


BOWES OAKLAND COMPANY 
2419 Broadway 
Oakland, California. 
GENTLEMEN: The enclosed roc (dime or 
stamps) is to cover packing and postage. Please 
send meat once a trial sample of your $1000 Bond 
Polish. 





Name.. 


Address. . . 
DEALERS: Write for Display material 
and literature. 
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The Traveler’s Telephone 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


AMERICANS are the great- 
est travelers in the world. 
They have knit the coun- 
try together by steel rails and 
made it the largest and most 
prosperous business community 
the world has ever seen. Busi- 
ness, friendship and_ political 
solidarity are maintained by 
personal touch, by travel and 
the telephone. 

Wherever the business man 
goes in this country, be it thirty 
miles or three thousand, he is 
still within earshot of his office, 
his family and his friends. He 
can get them and they can get 
him, and for the longest call in 
the United States the day rate 
is only $12 and the night rate 
is only $8. 








For the Bell Telephone 
System is an idea in 
force nationally. All the 
instruments are designed in the 
largest industrial laboratory in 
the world and made in the same 
factories to the one standard of 
fitness. All of the telephone 
builders, repairers and operators 
are trained to the same ideal and 
aim; stated by President Walter 
S. Gifford as: 

“A telephone service for the 
nation, so far as humanly pos- 
sible free from imperfections, 
errors or delays, and enabling 
at all times anyone anywhere 
to pick up a telephone and talk 
to anyone else anywhere else, 
clearly, quickly and at a reason- 
able cost.” 
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The 
Senorita’s Kids 


(Continued from page 69) 


As the Dona accepted the instruments 
Don Jose switched on the lights. With 
eyes glittering with slumbering passion, 
one hand on her hip and her lithe figure 
vibrant with joy, Juanita, scarcely heed- 
ing the guitar, became the Carmen of 
fable and song. She was back to the days 
when she and Don Jose had been sweet- 
hearts and had danced the whole night 
through; days when all the world was 
young and all the fields green, when every 
goose was a swan and every lass a queen. 
Swaying and bowing, dipping and curtsey- 
ing, keeping time with clicking castanets 
and tinkling tambourine, she was a trans- 
formed Juanita, an elfin-like Juanita with 
a beauty as vivid as that night years ago. 
Suddenly with a final twirl of her lissome 
body and a mad toss of her head which 
sent her jet hair about her face in a tangled 
mass, she sank breathless and laughing 
into a chair. 

“Bravo—bravo!” shouted the Don. 
“Ah, carissime, it was beautiful, but un- 
kind. Ah, the days that are gone,” he 
murmured gazing into the flames. 

“‘Muchueno—muchueno,” called Pablo, 
in a shrill voice while Hermosa gave a 
toothless grin of approval. 

The supper and the drowsy warmth 


| had been too much for Juanita’s children. 


Even the intensity of the dance had been 
insufficient to keep them more than half 
awake; now that it was finished part of 
them were asleep in their chairs, the 
others drowsy and nodding. 

“Heavy ens! How will I ever get them 
home?” queried Juanita anxiously. “You 
haven’t a machine, have you Don Jose— 
I thought not? They can never walk to 
my house.” 

“Why go home, Juanita?” asked the 
old man wistfully. “Why not stay here?” 
In his mind still rankled the visit of his 
grand-niece with her poorly-concealed 
exultation at her prospects of soon taking 
over this estate. He was embittered by 
the thought of the house becoming a 
dwelling-place for those of a name other 
than Cabrillo, his sense of future loneli- 
ness was but increased by this brief inter- 
lude of merry-making. 

“Oh, I couldn’t; just think what people 
would say, even if I have got twelve 
children,” she laughed nervously while a 
slow flush covered her face. 

“T don’t mean for tonight only, I mean 
for all nights, forever. “Listen, Juanita 
carissime,” he pleaded as she shook her 
head uncertainly, “listen. You and I are 
getting old, too old to hope for any chil- 
dren of our own blood, but you have found 
a way to escape your loneliness, and you 
have given me an idea. With my land 
added to yours, we could bring twice as 
many children down here each year; yes, 
we could bring fifty; undoubtedly I would 
find some to whom the name of Cabrillo 
would be desirable. We could arrange 
legally that our idea be carried out after 
we are gone; that my Casa El Toto Mundo 
and your Casa del Mar should always bea 
home for a portion of those little ones who 
come into the world nameless and help- 
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less; that two noble names would be per- 
petuated. I am very lonesome.” 

“But we couldn’t tonight,” she wavered. 
“‘There’s no license, no priest and—” 

With almost youthful exuberance he 
strode to the wall, pushed back a panel 
and drew forth a beautifully lacquered 
box. As he pressed a spring the lid flew 
open, clutching a piece of yellow, wrinkled 
paper he hastened to the Senorita: 

“See,” he almost shouted, “‘see, the 
license for that night thirty years ago. I 
have kept it all this time and now—ah, 
Senorita, be kind, be gracious!” 

“But a priest—” she murmured. 

Hastening to the telephone he almost 
snatched it from the wall; after an inter- 
minable wait an impatient answer came; 
the Don’s voice was shrill and nervous as 
he poured forth his dilemma. 

“Father Dominguez? Father, this is 
Don Jose Cabrillo—yes, at home. Father, 
I wish you to come over, muy pronto, 

repared to perform a wedding ceremony. 
Mine, of course—! Senorita Coronado— 
Well, if you’re here in ten minutes I'll 
donate that bell for the new church—Oh, 
you robber! Yes, I'll give a set of altar 
cloths, too. Yes, I have everything— 
witnesses and all. Hurry up!” 


HREE weeks later, Anita and her 

husband, having heard in a round- 
about manner of what seemed to be a per- 
petual fiesta at Casa El Toto Mundo with 
variations at Casa del Mar, hastened down. 
Hurrying through the open gate and into 
the patio she gave a gasp of amazement; 
apparently there were a thousand children 
romping about with wild shouts of joy— 
in reality there were but thirty. Some 
were clad in youthful caballero suits, 
others in the romantic garb of girlish 
senoritas. [wo or three, too young to 
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walk and clad in the way they had come 
into the world sprawled on the ancient 
dog. Pablo, seated on a throne-like chair, 
strummed away on his guitar, chanting a 
lay of the glorious days to come for the 
houses of Cabrillo and Coronado. The 
wrinkled Hermosa bustled about giving 
orders to a couple of efhcient looking 
women in white uniforms. From within 
the kitchen came a mighty rattle of pots, 
pans and kettles mingled with the thump 
of hammers and the rasping whine of saws. 

“Where’s Uncle?’ snapped Anita. 

“He spend honeymoon on Half-Moon 
Rock,” retorted the old woman with 
happy malevolence. 

Ten minutes later Anita and her hus- 
band were again speeding cityward. 

“The old fool, the crazy dolt, to get 
married at his age!’ she raged. “‘I shall 
see my lawyer and have him declared in- 
competent to manage his affairs. It’s 
disgraceful!” 

“Pretty tough job doing that, I’d say, 
Annie,” replied George, sinking back into 
the cushions and lighting a huge cigar. 
“Yes, you'd have a pretty tough job. The 
old boy looks and acts twenty years 
younger than he did three weeks ago. 
Better let well enough alone; mighty de- 
cent of him to give us a home and a three 
thousand dollar annuity which mea..s | 
won't ever have to work again.” 

A slow smile crept over his face; he had 
just thought of a thing of which, when 
they were strictly alone, his wife was ac- 
customed to boast for his humiliation. 

“Kinda tough on you though, Annie,” 
he grinned. “With all that bunch of kids 
he’s got there he’s sure to find a lot of 
them to adopt and you won’t be able to 
brag that you’re the last of the family. 
In o years there'll be a million Cabril- 
los!” 





Speaking 


of Books 


(Continued from page 4) 


the highlights of the story here, but we 
hope we have been able to make clear the 
essential kernel of the book—which is this: 
Mattock is not an individual only; he is a 
type. He is, to put it shortly, a member 
of Elmer Gantry’s congregation. In him 
are mercilessly exposed all the meannesses, 
the bigotries, the narrowness of soul, the 
selfishness, the cowardice—not only physi- 
cal and moral but more especially intel- 
lectual—of the semi-literate who is our 
greatest problem today. Mr. Stevens 
chose the American Expeditionary Force 
as his background. He might just as well 
have chosen the small town. He has 
gone a step farther than Lewis, though. 
About “Main Street” and “Babbitt” one 
might say “At least these people belong 
to a generation which is passing. The 
youngsters will do better.” But Parvin 
Mattock isn’t doing better. And there are 
enough of him to demonstrate once more 
that a little learning—when it’s flavored 
with a little superstition and a little preju- 
dice and a little selfishness—is a very 
dangerous thing indeed. 


A Story of California 


F California novels there is no 

lack, especially in the last few 
years since the nation has become, more 
than ever before, California-conscious. 
Unfortunately, however, most recent 
stories of California have fallen into one 
of two groups; generally speaking, they 
have been either simple and rather crude 
melodramas set against the better known 
backgrounds which the state affords, or 
they have had no essential connection 
with California but have been arbitrarily 
placed there in order that their ordinari- 
nesses may be bolstered up by the wide- 
spread interest in anything relating to the 
state. There’s something peculiarly dis- 
honest, especially about the latter sort of 
writing, something which is incompatible, 
somewhere, with a decent respect for the 
opinions of those whose lives, whose joys 
and whose sorrows the writer of such a 
book pretends to interpret. There are, 
unhappily, far too many stories of pre- 
cisely this character. And, therefore, 
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E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


681 Fifth Avenue 
Announcing 


A new novel 
By 
CHARLES NORRIS 


Zelda Marsh 


Startling! Original! 
By 


J. L. CAMPBELL 
Face Value 


Picturesque Spain 
By 


V. BLASCO IBANEZ 


The Mob | 
$2.50 


Mystery! Mystery! 
By 
HARRY S. KEELER 
Find the 
Clock 


$2.00 


“And ’round about I go” 
By 
A. A. MILNE 


Now We Are 
Six 
$2.00 
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when we do come across a California novel 
which is unmistakably authentic, its 
background the result of knowledge and 
its writing the fruition of a genuine emo- 
tion, we find it a very pleasant thing in- 
deed to say so. 

Dan Totheroh’s “Wild Orchard”, 
(Doran, $2.00), is indisputably such a 
novel. 

Briefly, it is the story of Trina Marchio, 
one of a dozen children whose parents 


| roam the valley orchards in the summer 
| when a good fruit picker can make real 


wages, and live on their earnings through 
the mild winters. 

Trina, of course, is marked for tragedy; 
a simple, natural tragedy but none the 
less poignant for all that. Physically 
matured beyond her years, in the manner 
of the Latins, avid of the things which 
spell happiness for her—the nickel dance, 
the kewpie doll, the moonlight ride with 
youngsters like herself—she falls, in spite 





Fiction 

The Marriage Bed. By Ernest Pascal. 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2.00) 

A “study of modern life and modern 
marriage’ done from a point of view 
which the publishers see as a defense of 
the wedded state. Mr. Pascal writes well, 
but his cinematographic ‘‘cut-back’’ 
method is sometimes hard to follow. The 
story isn’t nearly as sensational as the 
title sounds. 

Whoops Dearie! By 
(Simon & Schuster, $1.75) 

The irrepressible Whoops Sisters out 
of the New Yorker and into a story. It 
is sheer lunacy to call this book a novel— 
but then, Pansy Smiff and Abigail Flus- 
ser aren’t so sane themselves. 

Call of the House. By Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell. (Appleton, $2.00) 

Romance and the ins and outs of poli- 
tics in a California setting. 

The Tavern Knight. By Rafael Sa- 
batini. (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.00) 

Cloak and sword, love and action and 
tankards of this and that in the days 
when Cavaher and Roundhead fought it 
out. 

Dance Magic. By Clarence Budding- 
ton Kelland. (Harper’s, $2.00) 

The drab-childhood-to-premiere-dan- 
seuse theme. Jahala Chandler comes 
from New England to New York to dis- 
cover first that right and wrong don’t 
exist and then that they do. Thunders 
of applause, finally, and the man, too— 
which ends matters quite happily. 

Forever Free. By Honore 
Morrow. (Morrow, $2.00) 

A novel of Abraham Lincoln covering 
the pericd from his inauguration to the 
signing of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. 

The Madonna of the Sleeping Cars. 
By Maurice Dekobra. (Payson and 
Clarke, $2.50) 

A swift and sophisticated story of 
European life which contains all the ele- 
ments of the best seller—which it is, in 
Europe at least. 

Deep Furrows. By Robert Welles 
Ritchie. (Crowell, $2.00) 

A newspaper man loses his job in New 
York and leaves for California to begin 
life over again—thereby stepping into 
the middle of a situation which turns out 
to have the makings of a good story. 


Peter Arno. 


Willsie 


Recent Books in Brief Review 
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of her puppy-wisdom, into the promis- 
cuity which her way of life makes so easy. 
Unfortunately she also falls in love at last, 
with a young poet on a fruit-picking vaca- 
tion. 

Enough aware of his higher level to 
want him for a husband, Trina still fails 
to realize that she is reaching for something 
beyond her grasp and with a trumped u 
story of a baby—a lie which Phil Brooks 
is too innocent to suspect—she persuades 
him to marry her. The marriage is a 
failure, as it was bound to be, and Trina, 
in a moment of cold realization kills herself 
on the lonely ranch in a northern coast 
county where Phil has been doing his best 
to make a go of it. 

Mr. Totheroh’s story has its faults, per- 
haps; doubtless he will discover them for 
himself and make his next book all that 
“Wild Orchard” promises. For two rea- 
sons, though, this first novel of his is emi- 

(Continued on page 82) 





The Crescent Moon. By Francis Brett 
Young. (Dutton, $2.00) 

A new edition of one of the best stories 
of East Africa ever written. The author 
manages to produce a sort of cross-breed 
between action and horror that is pro- 
vocative of an almost uncanny fascination 
on the part of the reader. Note, too, ° 
that there’s a beautifully told love story 
running through the thrills and that the 
whole is a sample of thoroughly good 
writing and you'll see that you will 
simply have to read it. 

Young Men in Love. 
len. (Doran, $2.50) 

Proof that, no matter how he may 
strive to change his tune, Arlen is still 
Arlen. And this reviewer, at any rate, is 
a trifle weary of his charming people. 

The Mouls House Mystery. 
Charles Barry. (Dutton, $2.00) 

The murder is observed by binoculars 
through a window across the bay. Vari- 
ous complications including a dope ring 
add to the thrills and increase the difh- 
culty of the solution. 

Starling. By Christopher Ward. 
(Harper’s, $2.00) 

Mr. Ward did splendid parodies. He 
did a novel, “One Little Man’, with at 
least one unforgetable character in it. 
And now he does this wishy-washy story 
of Younger Generation girls and what 
they Think About Marriage—and what 
he thinks they do about it. We don’t 
remember ever having been so flatly dis- 
appointed. 

The Blue Jay. By Max Brand. (Dodd, 
Mead, $2.00) 

A “Western” by one of the best writers 
of western stories. 

Guns of Galt. 
(Clode, $2.00) 

A story of war—of another European 
war greater than the last and of the re- 
lentless force of militarism on the loose. 
Perhaps this is intended to be a “‘sermon 
by example’, perhaps not. At all events 
it is a powerful story and a preachment 
in spite of itself. 

The Saddle Tramp. By Arthur Pres- 
ton. (Chelsea House, $2.00) 

An action yarn of a soldier of fortune, 
a saddle tramp, who found adventure 
wherever he went looking for it. This 
time he finds it in a California desert 
town, with a mystery included. 

(Continued on page 83) 
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North of 
Shasta 


—alluring playground from warm 
beaches to snow-capped peaks 


Five majestic peaks visible from a single spot. 
A hundred islands for sport and adventure, all 
scattered over the surface of great “blue waters’’. 


Quaint cities, typical of Old England. A broad 
and powerful river flowing through green val- 
leys; thousand-foot falls adding their crystal spray 
to its racing flood. Great cities. Harbors shelter- 
ing ships from all the world. Rearing peaks. 

The “evergreen playground” of the Pacific 
Northwest. Go there this summer. Let it refresh 
and re-create you. The journey on the train is de- 
lightful. Southern Pacific offers this season faster, 
finer service than ever before. 

The finest vacation you ever had. Up over the 
new Cascade line in Oregon, a thrilling, inter- 
esting ride; new scenic vistas of wooded canyons, 
jeweled mountain lakes. Mt. Shasta may be seen 
for hours from your car window. Delightful side 
trip to Crater Lake. 


Finer and Faster Trains 
Travel on the luxuriously-appointed, extra-fare 
Cascade from San Francisco or West Coast from 
Los Angeles; new trains over Cascade Line. 
Or go via the Siskiyou line of the Shasta route 
—the Shasta and the Oregonian daily. 


Through Pullmans without change to Portland, 
Tacoma and Seattle. Convenient connections on 
to Spokane, Vancouver, Victoria, Banff and Gla- 
cier, Jasper and Rainier National Park. 

Go via one line and return the other, and thus 
see by train the most of the Pacific Coast’s won- 
derful scenery. 


Reduced Roundtrip Fares 


You can visit the Northwest at surprisingly low 
cost. For example, $36.00 San Francisco to Port- 
land and back; $54.50 from Los Angeles to Port- 
land and back. 16-day limit. Ask our local agent 
for other fares and help in arranging your trip. 








F.S. McGINNIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, San Francisco 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
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Director 


Pianoforte, Voice, Organ, Violin, Violoncello 
and all other Orchestral Instruments; Compo- 
sition, Harmony, History of Music, Theory, 
Solfeggio, Diction, Chorus, Choir Training, 
Ensemble for Strings, Woodwind and Brass. 


Department of Public School Music 
\ three-year course leading to Conservatory 
Diploma. 
Psychology and Education: 
Languages 


English, 


Degrees of Bachelor of Music and 
Bachelor of School Music, Granted 
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Coronado 
Beach 


California 


If there are any two 
months that stand out 
conspicuously in this 
wonderful all-year cli- 
mate for out of door 
sports, they are August 
and September. 


BALMY DAYS 
COOL NIGHTS 


Allland or water 
sports available. Danc- 
ing and other indoor 
attractions. 


SUMMER RATES 


American Plan 
cws 


L. E. Carlile, agent, 
at 
2 PINE STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


will attend to reservations 


cw 


Mel S. Wright, Manager 


HOTEL del CORONADO 
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Year Opens 
September 22, 1927 





Operatic Department 
Dramatic Department 
Orchestra of Eighty-Five 


Free Privileges 
of lectures, concerts and re 
tunities of ensemble practis« 
before audiences with orchestral 
paniment. 








itals, the oppor- 
d ng 


accom- 








Dormitories for women students. | 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, 
General Manager 





Sq Absorbine JR 


$125 
Send for free trial bottle 


W. F.YOUNG, Inc:, Springfield, Mass. 





At all DRUGGISTS 





Clark’s Famous Cruises 
By CUNARD-ANCHOR new oil burners; 
rates include hotels, guides, drives, fees 


125 days $1250 to $3000 
ROUND THE WORLD 


ss “Caledonia” sailing Jan. 16 


8th cruise, includes Havana, the Canal, Los 
Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 19 days Japan 
and China, Manila, Java, Burma, option 
17 days India, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, 
Greece, Italy, Riviera, Havre. Europe stop- 
over. 

24th Mediterranean Cruise 

Jan. 25; 65 days, $600 to $1700. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
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nently worth reading. First, because his 
background, his setting, his atmosphere, 
his scenery or whatever you choose to call 
it is thoroughly honest and thoroughly 
alive—a real presentation of the real Cali- 
fornia insofar as his two locales are con- 
cerned. And secondly, because his “social 
picture”, if you'll allow the phrase, is so 
admirably done. Trina, Papa and Mamma 
Marchio, Julia her chum, Mamie Axman, 
unfortunate and dumbly going her way to 
her inevitable end—all of Mr. Totheroh’s 
characters are the most real people we’ve 
found between book-covers in many a day. 


Those, it seems to us, are reasons enough 
for reading “Wild Orchard”’! 


A Study of Society 


ORE and more we are tending 
toward the presentation of what 
is really scientific material in popular vein. 


| A Watson does it with behaviorism, a 


Dorsey tells us why we behave like human 
beings, a Browne writes a study in com- 
parative religions and the layman reads 
with delight his story of this believing 
world. Henshaw Ward, Will Durant, 
James Harvey Robinson, James H. 
Breasted—you could go on with the list if 
you liked and find the same thing true in 
almost any “ology” you wished to name. 

And now comes William H. Smyth, with 
an outline of human society which con- 
ceals the fact that it is a serious study of 
the development of the social order, under 


| the attractive title, “Concerning Irascible 


Strong and Trixie-Cunning and Their 
Sons” (Knopf, $3.50). The book is, to 


| our mind, especially remarkable in two 


particulars. In the first place, it is un- 
usual in the manner of its writing, which 
is simple, vernacular, easy to read and at 
the same time “explosive”, if you'll allow 
us the word, in its power to jolt you out 
of the muddy thinking of every day and 
into the clearer atmosphere of logical argu- 
ment. And secondly, the book stands 
alone in the originality of the author’s ap- 
proach to his facts. Evidently Mr. Smyth 
refused to allow himself to be bound by 
any traditions; his rule must have been 
to be sure he was thinking in a straight line 
and then to go ahead—as far ahead as a 
very lively imagination and a _ highly 
developed reasoning faculty would carry 
him. The metaphor may be extended, 
even. The author does proceed in straight, 
logical lines, precisely as a railroad train 
proceeds (and as fast as an express.) And, 
further, he sticks to the earth. His rush- 
ing imagination its strictly limited to the 


| rails of common sense; no airplane flights 


over uncharted waters for him! 

Briefly, Mr. Smyth shows his readers 
“how the primary traits of humanity were 
manifested among our prehistoric ances- 
tors and how these same traits have at- 
tained diversified and specialized expres- 
sion in our modern world.” He goes far- 
ther than this, too. He points out how 
the complications which arise from the 
extreme intricacy of our present-day so- 
ciety have resulted in the unbalancing of 
the expression of those same primary 
traits, and he demonstrates pretty clearly 
that the difficulties in which the world is 
forever finding itself follow on the heels of 
this “unbalancing’”’, this maladjustment 


| of the blindly growing human to the 


social structure which he has blindly— 
and of course clumsily—knocked together. 
And, finally, Mr. Smyth offers certain 


° 
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suggestions for the liberation of the human 
soul, to the end that it may have a chance 


at 


fantrauimelled self-realization—and, 


perhaps, produce a_world-society of ra- 


tional free men. 
clear his point of view. 


f 





His conclusion makes 
“We can,” he 


Spread Circles. By Florence E. Ward. 
(Macrae, Smith, $2.00) 

Florence Ward, according to the jacket 
of this book, has written three other 
novels. We don’t know them, but if 
they're anywhere near as good ‘stuff as 
this story of Megan Welling, we're sorry 
we don't. This is a leisurely-enough 
novel of a girl’s development under an 
older man’s tutelage and her final attain- 
ment to happiness; a well-conceived 
story, ably executed and written with 
real distinction. 

Jill. By BE. M. Delafield. 

00) 

A story of post-war London smartly 
told; tragic, perhaps, if one could quite 
believe in Doreen and her husband, not 
to say in Jill herself, but not a novel of 
any particular significance. 


The Secretary of State. By Stephen 
McKenna. (Little, Brown, $2.00) 

Those who read ‘‘Saviours of Society” 
last year will be glad of the opportunity 
to follow further the career of Ambrose 
Sheridan in this story. Mr. McKenna 
writes of contemporary English life bet- 
ter than anyone excepting Mr. Gals- 
worthy and his novels are always work- 
manlike, invariably strong enough in 
theme to carry the extra detail with which 
heloadsthem. Political wire-pulling and 
the inner life of the social-political circle 
furnish the details this time, but Auriol 
and Ambrose Sheridan supply story- 
material enough for the most captious. 


Enter a Messenger. By Richard 
Blaker. (Doran, $2.50) 

A modern love story of an Englishman 
in America which doesn’t lose any of its 
charm through the sprightly and humor- 
ous fashion in which it is told. 


Andy Brandt’s Ark. By Edna Bryner. 
(Dutton, $2.00) 

An exceptionally fine novel of a woman 
who, having torn herself from the nar- 
rowness of family domination and arrived 
at enlightenment and success, wilfully 
entangles herself again for the sake of a 
sister who needs help. Miss Bryner gets 
down on paper an extraordinarily clear 
picture of the inevitable break between 
one generation and those members of the 
next who find that yesterday doesn’t 
offer enough. 


The Price of Victory. By Maryland 
Allen. (Doubleday, Page, $2.00) 

A swift story of love and politics and 
other excitement in the Pacific North- 
west. 

Pressure. By Margaret Culkin Ban- 
ning. (Harper’s, $2.00) 

When young married couples are am- 
bitious for success in the modern accept- 
ance of the term, they find that the pres- 
sure of getting on in the world necessi- 
tates compromise somewhere. Or so the 
author demonstrates in this story. 


Children of Divorce. By Owen John- 
son. (Little, Brown, $2.00) 

What happens to the children of 
divorced parents? Mr. Johnson attempts 
to answer that question—insofar, at least, 
as it concerns children and parents whose 


(Harper's, 
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says, “‘still smile courageously as we tackle 
our task, rebuilding modern society upon 
our modern ideals in the knowledge that 
we are—at our option—more, much more, 
than merely the children of Irascible 


Strong.” 






world is the fashionable one of Paris, the 
Riviera and such. 

One Crystal and a Mother. By Ellen 
Du Pois Taylor. (Harper’s, $2.00) 

A modern and exhilarating story which 
is extraordinarily amusing as a juggler’s 
trick is amusing, even though it falls 
short of being a really sound novel. Mrs. 
Taylor is a stimulating person, though, 
and readers of this book will be anxious 
to see what she does next. 


The Magic Garden. By Gene Stratton 
Porter. (Doubleday, Page, $2.00) 

A Porter romance. 

Monsieur of the Rainbows. By Vingie 
E. Roe. (Doubleday, Page, $2.00) 

A yarn of unblushing sentiment, but 
sentiment so deftly handled that it rings 
true. Monsieur Good-Heart may be only 
a tramp, but as he roams the hills and 
valleys of California he is a cavalier, a 
knight-errant, a servant of romance, 
happily given his chance to serve. We 
haven’t been so fond of a roving deus ex 
machina since Mr. Locke’s Aristide Pujol 
delighted us, years ago. 


Kit O’Brien. By Edgar Lee Masters. 
(Boni & Liveright, $2.50) 

Like the author’s “Mitch Miller’— 
like “Huckleberry Finn” for that matter 
—this is both a boy’s story and an adult’s 
story. Rich in interest for the younger 
mind it is at the same time an interpreta- 
tion of life perfectly adjusted to the per- 
spective of the grown man. 

A Woman in Exile. By Horace Annes- 
ley Vachell. (Stokes, $2.00) 

An Englishwoman who marries an 
American business man has her problems, 
what with the war and her love for her 
own country and her desire to make her 
children English. The setting is Cali- 
fornia and the novel, after all, rather an 
ordinary job. 


Shorter Fiction 


Three Lights from a Match. 
ard Nason. (Doran, $2.00) 

Three war stories—novelettes, prop- 
erly—by the author of ‘‘Chevrons.” 
Nason knows his American soldiers and 
he knows how to tell a story but these 
could be vastly improved by the amputa- 
tion of about three thousand words from 
each. 

Aurelius Smith—Detective. 
M. Scott. (Dutton, $2.00) 

Twelve tales of the exploits of a master 
detective. 

Chains. By Theodore Dreiser. 
«& Liveright, $2.50) 

Fiiteen ‘‘esser novels’ and_ short 
stories. Some are not more than sketches 
but all are thoroughly characteristic of 
the author. As someone has said—or 
should have said, anyhow—it’s an extra- 
ordinary thing in itself for anyone, even 
Dreiser, to write like Dreiser all the time. 

Street of the Malcontents. By Cyril 
Hume. (Doran, $2.50) 

A group of short stories, originally 
written for the magazines and not at all 
representative of Hume’s best: work. 


(Continued on page 84) 
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A “Stop” Sign 


Te the tired and hungry motorist, 
the United crest is a hospitable 
symbol of comfort, good food and 
moderate rates. Plan your trip to in- 
clude stop-overs at the hotels of this 
great System. Write for road maps 
and travel information. 


Hotels in the 
United System 


NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
PATERSON, N. J. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
UTICA, N. Y. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
ERIE, PA. 

AKRON, OHIO 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The Lawrence 
The Portage 
The Durant 

The President 


MONTREAL The Mount Royal 
TORONTO King Edward Hotel 
HAMILTON Royal Connaught 


WINDSOR The Prince Edwa 
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The Admiral Beatty 


UNITED 
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COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices 
25 West 45th St., N. Y. 
Affiliated AMERICAN HOTELS CORP. 
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Affiliated Abroad. Tmportant Hotels of U. N. I. T. 
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otel System and Other Select Hotels; and, in the Orient, 


with the Japan Hotel Association, Tokio, Japan. 
Travel and Hotel Bureau: 


6 Rue Caumartin; London, 7 St. James’s Street, S. W. 
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On luxurious Empress of 
Australia, with mostly ex- 
tra large, outside rooms— 
also plenty of single rooms 
and rooms with private 


bath. From N. Y. Dec. 
2nd, 133 days, Holy Land 
for Christmas. One man- 
agement ship and shore 
Also South Ameri - Africa 
Cruiseand Mediterranean Cruise 


675 Market Street, San 
Francisco. 621 S. Grand, 
Los Angeles. Also Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle 
Carry Canadian Pacific Express 
Travellers Cheques 
] 


Good the world over 


Official representatives for North America of the 
Indian State Railways 
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Brief Reviews 
(Continued from page 83) 


These are ‘‘constructed”’ stories, so to 
say—too obviously put together we 
mean, of course—and depend for their ap- 
peal upon the artificial ‘“click’’, the un- 
restrained sentimentality, which charac- 
terize, for example, the typical ‘‘College 
Humor’”’ tale. 


Non-Fiction—Miuscellaneous 


Bestlaffs of the Year. (Harper’s, $2.50) 
The passing show of the year’s humor 
in verse, prose and pictures. 


The Best Sipuies of Mary E. Wilkins. 
(Harper’s, $2.50) 

Exactly that, with an excellent intro- 
duction by Henry Lanier. A volume 
worth having. 


The Beginner’s Caren By 
Francis King. (Scribner’s, $2.00) 

Good advice to the lover of gardens 
who needs to be started on the right 
track. A chapter on gardening in Florid¢ a, 
but how about gardening in California? 


By Ber- 


Mrs. 


Hurdy-Gurdy on Olympus. 
ton Braley. (Appleton, $2.00) 
A volume of light verse by one of 
America’s most popular light-versifiers. 


A Wayfarer in Spain. By Alice M.S. 
Newbigin. (Houghton, Mifflin, $3.00) 

The newest volume in the “Wayfarer” 
series—a blend of guide-book and travel- 
book on Spain, retaining the best features 
of each. 

In and Out of the Old Missions. By 
George Wharton James. (Little, Brown, 
$4.50) 

Another new edition of a classic. This 
book has been, for twenty odd years, the 
recognized handbook on the California 
Missions and the new printing with the 
minor revisions which have been made 
will be welcomed by the public at large. 


Berbers and Blacks. By David P. Bar- 
rows. (Century, $3.00) 

Ne eutlinie of such knowledge of Africa 
—economic, social and politic: al—as the 
author absorbed during his travels across 
the heart of that continent. Readable 
by the layman and at the same time valu- 
able to the student. 


Birds of the Pacific States. By Ralph 
Hoffman. (Houghton, Mifflin, $5.00) 

A remarkably complete guide to the 
birds of the Far Western states. Mr. 
Hoffman is Director of the Santa Bar- 
bara Museum of Natural History and 
those who own this volume may be cer- 
tain that the information in it is as ac- 
curate and as fullas it is possible to make 
it. The book is profusely illustrated with 
es ack and white drawings and color plates 
by Major Allan Brooks. A practical and 
valuable handbook for the western bird- 
lover. 


Ask Me Another No. 2. By Spafford 
and Esty. (Viking Press, $1.60) 

As good as the original, and that’s say- 
ing a lot. 

Ask Me Too. By J. N. 
(Viking Press, $1.00) 

For young people up to fifteen years. 

I Ought to Know That. By Braley and 
Hill. (Appleton, $1.50) 

Average quiz stuff, somehow not quite 
up to the Spafford-Esty product. 

What’s Your Average? By A. H. M., 
M. L. H. and J. M. Jr. (Dutton, $1.50) 

Just another question book. 

The Foolish Question Book. By H. I. 
Phillips. (Clode, $1.00) 

Frantic burlesque of the quiz craze; 
some of it funny. 
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in the 
center of busi- 
ness and theatre 
districts, and con- 
venient to all rail- 
toad, street car 
and bus lines. 


Has the quiet re- 
finement of an 
exclusive club. 

Everyone of its 
400 rooms has a 
bath. Circulating 
ice water, large 
closets, bed ‘lamps, 
morning paper 
under the door, 
and other unusual 
features. 


Rates from S32 


Price posted in 
each room 


Charles 
Heiss 


Managing Director 


REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
San Franelseo, Monadnock Bldg. Los Angeles, Yan Nuys Bldg. 
Seattle, L. C. Smith Bldg. Philadelphia, Drexel Building 
Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 
New York, Equitable Life Bldg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, 1300 N. Broadway Buffalo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bldg. 








Classified Advertising 


PATENTS 


Patents. Write for free Guide Books, and 
“Record of Invention Blank" before disclosing in- 
ventions. Send model or sketch of your invention 
for our inspection and instructions Free. ‘Terms 
reasonable. Victor J. Evans Co., Hobart Bldg., 
San Francisco. Main Offices 751 9th, Wash., D. C. 


Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and advice. 
x atson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Ninth 

»N. W. W ashington, DIC: 





HELP WANTED 
If you are a man worthy of the name and not 
afraid to work I'll bet you $50.00 you can't work for 
us thirty days and earn less than $200.00. Think 
I'm bluffing? Then answer this ad and show me up. 
Openings for managers. Wonder Box sells on sight. 
The best selling proposition in America today. 
Write Tom Walker, Dept. 144, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unnecessary. 
Details and copyright book FREE. Press Syndi- 
cate, 1255, St. Louis, Mo. 





LITERARY CRITIC 


Well-known author (recommended by editors) 
offers Criticism, Sales Service (Stories, Photoplays, 
Novels, etc.) to new and established writers. Also 
Collaborations. Laurence D’'Orsay, P. O. Box 
2602-C, San Francisco. 


SONGS, ETC. 





Song Writers with Poems or Melodies 
send immediately for bona fide proposition. Don’t 
hesitate. Ray Hibbeler, D59, 2104 N. Keystone 
Avenue, Chicago. 





FARM LAND FOR SALE 





Farm land in beautiful Pleasants Valley near 
Vacaville, Calif., 174 acres of orchard land. About 
50 acres in apricots and other deciduous fruits. 
About 80 acres splendid land for planting apricots. 
Hunting and fishing in vicinity. Part cash, balance 
long time. For further particulars address Owner, 
Care of Box 104, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, 
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“They never missed a pop” 











(NovILLE in Associated Press Dispatch) 


Through 42 hours of navigation unparalleled in the history of aviation, 
the three great Wright Whirlwind Motors of the “America” directed 
by gallant Commander Byrd and his brave crew, functioned perfectly, 
using Zerolene Aero Oil and Red Crown Aviation Gasoline. 


BYRD (the captain) sdid: ‘One thing stands out about the flight, and 


that was the behavior of our motors. They 
worked perfedily all the time and never once showed the slightest error 
or failure.” (New York Times Copyright Dispatch) 


NOVILLE (the engineer) sdid: “All three motors of the ‘America’ 


functioned perfectly throughout 
the flight, humming continuously from the take-off at Roosevelt Field 

until the landing off the beach here. They never missed a pop.” 
(Associated Press Dispatch) 
ACOST A (pilot) sdid: ‘Our three engines worked with marvelous reg- 
ularity, never giving us a moment’s nervousness, 
and, after weathering the Atlantic in one of its worst moods, the final 

stages of the flight seemed like child’s play.” 

(Hearst Newspapers Copyright Dispatch) 


BALCHEN (pilot) said: “I had all my tools right handy so as to be 


able to climb out on the wings at the first sign 
of motor trouble. But those three motors behaved themselves. They 
hummed right along.” (New York Times Copyright Dispatch) 
The Zerolene and Red Crown you buy at Standard Oil Service Sta- 
tions and dealers will do for your automobile all that Standard Oil 
products did for Byrd and the “‘America,” for Lindbergh, and for 
Maitland and Hegenberger—you will find the same unfailing power 
and dependability. 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Among the eight beautiful Chev- 
rolet passenger car models there 











a. ' is one particularly suited for every 
e a driving preference—a Chevrolet ; 
Me ¥ ' The Coach Thelmperial 

ae x. for everybody everywhere. aden < 

| Wes 8595 $ , 
This notable achievement in fine °780 a 

f.o.b, Flint, Mich. . . ? 

car building touches every cross- fo.b. Fline, Mich 


section of American life. 


The family seeking an all-purpose 
automobile—womenand menwho 
require personal cars of unques- 
tioned smartness—the business - 
man who demands combined 
- economy, utility and fine appear- 
- 5695 ance — owners of high-priced *715 igs 
{ .0.b. Pint, Mich automobiles who wish to enjoy 
: the advantages of additional trans- 
portation without sacrifice of 
quality or prestige— 





The Sport ; 
Cabriolet *% 










The Sedan 


t_o.b. Flint, Mich 


—all find in Chevrolet exactly the 
car that meets their needs at a 
price whose lowness reflects the 





The Touring Car economies of gigantic production! Whe andar 
"75 : $ 
% Whether you intend to purchase 
” 
< * o.b. Flint, Mich: a smart two-passenger roadster, f.o.b. Flint, Mich 


or a five-passenger enclosed car of 
the most distinguished individu- 
ality and style, visit the nearest 
Chevrolet dealer and learn how 
Chevroletcombines beauty, utility, 
amazing performance, economy 
and low price as does no other car 
in the world! 





The Roadste; oT; { 
be Roads The Coupe 


$ 
a5 CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 625 


f.o.b. Fline, Mick DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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stiff looking gentleman 


THE 


in the woodcut above is none 


other than the ambidextrous 
Eugene Manlove Rhodes who 
can shoot a gun 
and, at the same time, write a 
stirring tale of the West with 
the other. At least one would 
gather as much from his pub- 
lished works. 

What Mr. Rhodes doesn’t 
know about old New Mexico 
outlaws and sheriffs has yet to 
be found out. Quite naturally, 
then, we recommend (even if we 
hadn't read it) his stirring and 
realistic, ‘In Defense of Pat 

Garrett” which appears on 

pages 26 and 27 of 
this issue. 


with one hand 
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Gt JE importance of the floor 
in a home demands that 
particular care be taken in the 
choice of the flooring used. It 
will be oak, of course ... but 
what brand? 


Long-Bell trade-marked oak flooring 
is uniform and dependable. It is se- 
lected from the best oak lumber... 
properly and thoroughly seasoned . . . 
manufactured by skilled workmen to 
exact measurements...carefully 
loaded and shipped. 


In many beautiful homes the country 
over the value of these high standards 
of production is being proved daily. 


The Long-Bell Lumber Company 
R,. A. Long Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Lumbermen since 1875 


OAK FLOORING 
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There's a joker in the ‘cheap’ paint can 


N the last dozen years thousands of home owners 

have been fooled by “cheap” paint. But now the 
public is learning that “cheap” paint isn’t cheap at all 
—for two reasons: 

First, “cheap” paint can’t cover. It takes nearly 
twice as much to do a given surface as with fine old 
SWP House Paint. 

Szconp, “cheap” paint can’t stand the weather. 
You pay a costly penalty—in repainting expense. 


You can’t paint a house with 
: ‘apple-sauce ae 


If you want proof just compare the formula of any 
“cheap” paint that tempts you, with the “balanced” 
formula of SWP House Paint. 

First look for white lead and zinc oxide, the recog- 
nized basis of all whites and light colors. 

Note that in SWP Outside Gloss White 
the pigment content is 90 per cent white 
lead carbonate, white lead sulphate and 
zinc oxide . in a scientifically ‘‘bal- 
anced” formula. 

These basic materials are mined and 
made by Sherwin-Williams exclusively for 
SW paints. 

We could purchase made-up materials in 
the open market at lower cost. But SWP 
standards call for extra fine quality. 

Now note the “cheap” formula. Usually 


You cant. 
paint a house 
wrth 
apple-sauce 





other 50 per cent is made up of the cheaper mate- 
rials—which in such large proportions become useless 
filler —mere bulk to fill the can. 

Here you have the reason why “cheap” paint can 
be sold at a low price. Why it has no covering power 
—no hiding ability—no endurance. Why it often 
costs two and one-half times as much as fine old SWP. 


The Master Touch 


But quality of ingredients alone does not make a fine 
house paint. 

Formula alone does not make a fine house paint. 

Even formula and ingredients combined do not as- 
sure a fine house paint like SWP. 

The SWP “balanced” formula is openly printed— 
and has been for years. Every paint manufacturer in 
the world, we imagine, has studied it. 

Yet today there is only one SWP House 
Paint — the accepted leader throughout 
the world. 

Why is this? Because there is an element 
in every can of fine old SWP House Paint 
that cannot be duplicated or imitated suc- 
cessfully. 

It is the Master Touch—that inimitable 
touch of superiority with which the few 
great scientists of the world have been en- 
dowed. 

Edison, the wizard of electricity, has it. 


you will find that white lead and zinc oxide make up Burbank, the great American horticulturist, was 


only 50 per cent or less of the pigment content. The 


blessed with it. Marconi, discoverer of wireless, has it. 
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And so, too, the 
scientific men at the 
head of Sherwin-Williams’ labora- 
tories add to the fine materials of 
SWP House Paint the Master 
Touch that has set it above and 
apart from all others — as the lead- 
ing house paint of the world. 

This Master Touch of science is 
evident in the quality of the raw 
materials made by Sherwin-Wil- 
liams. In the delicate “balancing” 
of ingredients. In the wonderful 
power-driven machines which mix 
and grind SWP to its creamy-smooth 
texture. In the critical analyzing, 
testing and proving which daily 
guard and control each step in the 
SWP process. 

This is the vital element of SWP 
which no “‘cheap” paint even at- 
tempts to have—and which no paint 
regardless of price can successfully 
imitate. 

Naturally no individual can 
equal, by hand, the scientific skill 
and modern machinery that produce 
the creamy texture of SWP. 


Price per gallon 


means nothing zn cost 


A gallon of SWP House Paint cov- | 


ers 360 square feet 


coats. The average 
“cheap paint 
poorly covers only 
250 sq. ft.— two 
coats. SWP costs 
no more by the job 
—because fewer 
gallons are needed. 

Omnmce the 
“cheap” paint is 
applied, the real 
tragedy begins. 


(2 COATS) 


CHEAP PAINT 
COVERS ONLY 
250 SQ.FEET 
PER GALLON 
(2 COATS) 
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Up-to-date painters everywhere are using 
SWP House Paint. They realize that its 
beautiful colors — creamy smoothness — 
brushing ease—covering abiliry—and won- 
derful durabiliry—can only be produced by 
scientific processes and modern machinery. 


Hardly have you paid the 
painter's bill when your 
“cheap” paint begins to fade and 
wash away. 

According to thousands of tests 
both in the laboratory and on the 
house, SWP lasts from two to five 
times as long as “‘cheap™ house paint. 

The beautiful colors for which 
SWP House Paint is famous 
are wonderfully durable. 
Neither sun, rain, hail, sleet, 
snow nor cold affects them. 
They do not fade. That is be- 
cause they are made with 
the Master Touch in the 
Sherwin-Williams Dry Color 
Works. Long after “cheap” 
colors are hopelessly 
faded — your SWP col- 
ors will be bright and 
cheerful as new. 

And when repaint- 
ing is necessary it 1s 
easily and quickly done 
because the surface is in 
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proper condition to take the new 
paint at much lower labor cost. 
Here is where the big saving is 
made by SWP House Paint. 
Again, we say—*“You can't paint 
a house with ‘apple-sauce’.” 


See “Paint Headquarters” 
and save money 


Before you permit “cheap” 
paint to get the laugh on 
you, see the Sherwin- Wil- 
liams dealer. He is the recog- 
nized “Paint Headquarters” 
in your locality. 

Get his advice. Have 
him estimate what it will 
cost to do your 
job in fine old SWP 
House Paint. Then 
compare the esti- 
mate with an esti- 
mate on any 
“‘cheap’’ paint. 
You Il find out that 
“There's a joker 
inthe ‘cheap’ paint 
can.” 

And remember: 
Quality makes no 
difference in labor 
@ \\ charges — it costs just 
oe / as much to apply 
“cheap” paint as SWP. 

If you want advice 
on color schemes or on 
any other phase of 
painting, or a copy of 
the famous Sherwin- 
Williams “Household 
Painting Guide, ” 
write us. 


Largest Paint and Varnish 
Makers in the World 


Cleveland, Ohio 


- VARNISHES »- ENAMELS - OPEX LACQUERS 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 








F anything may be taken as axio- 

matic in the book-publishing—and 

in the novel-reading—world it’s this: 

You never know what Mary Rob- 

erts Rinehart will do next. She has 
ranged from mystery stories and mystery 
plays to interpreting the psyche of the 
sub-deb; from the delicate and charming 
love story to robustly humorous spinster 
adventures: from showing her readers 
exactly what the army was like Tw enty- 
three and a half Hours’ Leave” has never 
been beaten not even by “What Price 
Glory”’,) to picturing the great open 
spaces of the West in three de- 
lightful travel books. Always she 
has done what she has set out to do 
magnificently, with a thorough crafts- 
manship which was the best evi- 
dence that she knew what she was 
doing and found it pleasant and not 
too difficult. Always, that is, until 
now—for her new book, “Lost 
Ecstasy” (Doran) is one about which 
we’re not quite so sure. 

Stripped of non-essentials, the 
story of “Lost Ecstasy” is the story 
of an absentee millionaire landlord 
and his daughter Kay Dowling. Not 
enamored of the immense western 
ranch which his father Lucius has 
left him, Henry Dowling has let 
matters run themselves until losses 
make it imperative for him to leave 
New York, private car, family and 
all, to go West and investigate. 


OM McNAIR is the villain 

of the piece—or the hero if 
you prefer. Everything a cowboy 
should be (in the motion pictures) 
he charms Kay Dowling immedi- 
ately—impossibly immediately, real- 
ly, if you’ll allow us the overplus of 
adverbs. Misunderstandings of one 
sort or another follow fast and Kay 
is hustled back to the East. So, 
with one vicissitude and another, 


two-thirds of the book runs along C 


from chapter to chapter like any 
typical “western”, (and like any 
movie; we insist upon bringing 1 in 

the pictures again because if “Lost 
Ecstasy” isn’t made into a picture we'll 
never guess again), and then you find 
yourself with something of a shock, into 
the last third of the book and wondering 
hard if the same hand wrote it. 

Tom marries Kay, that’s what happens, 
but not in the customary manner of the 
conventional fade-out, not at all in the 
happy-ever-after style. Here “Lost Ec- 
stasy”’ begins to be the book that you feel 
Mrs. Rinehart meant to make it from the 
beginning. And here Mrs. Rinehart shows 
that she is more, a great deal more than 
the teller of stories, the master of plots, the 
clever technician that the world knows 
her to be. 

The marriage is, of course, not entirely 
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Mary Roberts Rinehart, whose new novel, 


By Joseph Henry Jackson 


a matter of beer and skittles. Extra- 
ordinary adjustments, physical and psy- 
chological have to be made. Kay dis- 
covers what she knew abstractly, so to 
speak, but could not comprehend until 
marriage made realization inescapable; 
that her husband’s gaucheries—of mental 
as well as of personal habits—were some- 
times almost unbearable. Tom, too, 
very much of a man after all, is still in- 





Ecstasy,” (Geo. H. Doran Co.), is 


reviewed on this page 


evitably afflicted with innumerable jeal- 
ousies, some of them simple and easily 
disposed of, others more complex and 
more bruising to the spirit. Slowly, be- 
cause their love is more than the simple 
infatuation which is all that the author 
seems able to make it at first, Tom and 
Kay work out the problem of their lives. 

Mrs. Rinehart follows them surely and 
with complete understanding. As a good 
novelist should, she knows her characters 
better, far better than they know them- 
selves. More than once she is positively 
brilliant in her analysis. And the last 
eighteen chapters are chapters of a very 
fine novel indeed 

It remains, then, only to inquire why 
Mrs. Rinehart has written such an uneven 
MAG 
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novel. Naturally no one can say posi- 
tively. Our guess, however, is that she 
decided to do a book that would be more 
than merely a story. With that resolve 
in hand she went at the job—to find her- 
self inhibited by the knowledge that she 
was undertaking something bigger than 
she had yet attempted. And not until she 
had gotten the matters of plot, character 
and setting under way and moving 
smoothly could she lose herself completely 
in what she had really set out to do. 

We'll admit that we’re acting up a little 
about this “Lost Ecstasy”. After 
all it’s a good yarn,av ery ‘good yarn 
in fact. But we can’t get away 
from the feeling that perhaps Mrs. 
Rinehart herself might have wished 
just a little, that she could bring 
herself to throw away the first two- 
thirds of the story and dothat much 
over again to match the latter 
chapters. And we wish, more than 
a little, that she had. 

Popular Philosophy 

HE smartest thing that’s 

been said about “The Myth 
of the Individual’ (John Day) is 
that while it is meant to be provoca- 
tive it is merely provoking. Like a 
good many other clever oddments of 
the book reviewer’ s trade, however, 
that observation is simply smart- 
ness. The word “provocative” 
may have been overdone; blurb- 
writers have certainly worked it 
hard. But there are times when 
even the worst worn phrases, the 
most threadbare words, take on 
new life. A worthy subject may 
justify the thinnest of seedy adjec- 
tives and a timeworn, hackneyed 
phrase can—provided the object of 
its use be live enough—sparkle like 
a brand-new epigram. 

‘Provocative’, then, insofar as 
it’s applied to “The Myth of the 
Individual”, goes down with us. 
The book is exactly that—provoca- 
tive of thought, of disagreement 
perhaps, but from first to last of ad- 
miration for the author’s agility with 
ideas. 

Mr. Wood’s title explains his major 
thesis literally. His principal argument, 
to which he returns from any side-road 
which may lure him for the moment, is 
that no man can be an “individual”, that 
each of us is “human’’, so to speak, only 


through his relation to the main current of 

human life—that we are, in short, so 

closely bound up with the rest of life that 

it is ridiculous for us (no matter how 
(Continued on page g1) 





Recent Books in Brief Review 
will be found on page 92 
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PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“The Home of Stanford University”’ 
Out door life all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUBST 








The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 


Elementary Department 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
Principal, 


Wellesley College—Stanford University. 
Berkeley, California 


2962 Derby St. 








MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL Efars 
and Day School. Accredited 


on 1889. a 
Preparation. Special advantages in Music, French 
ete Paiienieacte.' oso life. or 
Ada S. Blake, A. B., Princi 
5029AWest Third Street, ” Los Rageles, California 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


Country School near Los Angeles. Accredited. 7th grade 
to College. Graduate work, 2 years. Sports. Saddle horses. 
Italian buildings. 36th year opens Sept. 29th. Miss 
Parsons and Miss Dennen, Prins., Glendora Foothills, Calif. 

Palo Alto 


CASTILLEJA SCHOOL caiitornis 


Home and Day School for Girls. Pre-Primary through Upper 
School. Preparatory for Eastern and Western Colleges. Specia) 
attention to College Board Examinations. For Illustrated Book 
of Information address the Principal, Mary |. Lockey, A.B 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Upon the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school for 
ls. Forty minutes from San Diego. Intermediate School. 
aration for Eastern Colleges. Caroline Seely Cummins, 
Headmistress. The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, 
Board of Trustees, Box 14, La Jolla, California. 


Boys’ School 


7 we OS PINAL N 
= Junior College of the “West! 


Nationally accredited. Near 
= Seattle. For BOOKLET write 
fay) Frank G. Moran, M.A., Headmaster, 
Box S, Moran School, Wash. U.S.A. 






















OrtTON SCHOOL co: 


Delightful cultural environment. Outdoor study all winter 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, Art, Dra: 
matics, Athletics, Riding. 38th year. Anna B. Orton, Principal 
154 South Euclid Ave., Pasadena, California. 
1245 South Manhattan Place, Los Angeles, California 





SAN DIEGO 
Army and Navy Academy 


“The coming West Point of the West” 


University of California’s highest scholastic rating. Grad- 
uates admitted to West Point on certificate. Offers most 
thorough academic instruction and military training of any 
school on the coast. Christian influences and genuine in- 
terest in the needs of individual boys. Land and water 
sports all year. Summer session, July 1—Sept. 1. Catalog. 
Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, Box S, Pacific Beach Sta. 
San Diego, Cal. 
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Not Recommended? 


ERHAPS your boy (or is it your 
girl?) is not among those who are 


busying themselves these days with 
preparations for college. It may be that 
some unavoidable mishap hindered him in 
the struggle for the proper grades of 
recommendation. 

This child of yours may want to carry 
on but his pride will not let him go back to 
the school where he failed and the matricu- 
lation requirements will not let him go on. 
What to do? 

It is in such problems as these that the 
SUNSET SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
comes to the assistance of worried parents 
and children. This department was 
created to help with the private school 
problems of each individual home, and to 
this Department each home that is unde- 
cided can turn. Peculiarly fitted to act as 
the ‘middleman,’ we have a thorough 
and first-hand knowledge of the academic 
and home life of schools in every part of 
the West and we are thus able to bring 
this information to you. 

It is yours for the asking. You write 
us your problems—the type of school you 
desire for your child, the location you pre- 
fer, the amount you plan to spend, the 
age, previous education and religious 
afhliation of your child, and in turn we 
give you the full benefit of our knowledge. 

You have certain standards for your 
son or daughter. Yet your standards and 
those of the private schools we know so 
well coincide exactly, as a random glance 
at school catalogues will show. “Delight- 
ful cultural environment’’—‘‘Preparation 
for eastern colleges’ —‘‘Outdoor life the 
year round’’—‘‘Atmosphere of under- 
standing and encouragement” —*‘Prepara- 
tion for college and business life” —‘“‘Indi- 
vidual supervision’’—etc. 

Your child is no longer faced with the 
school problem. We are here to offer just 
the right school. 

Our School Department is not alone 
ours—it is your Department as well. We 
want you to realize that it is your right 
to query us on anything pertaining to 
private schools about which you are puz- 
zled, and that it is our privilege to give 
you ‘the information you are seeking. 


Boys’ Schools 


California Preparatory School 


For boys. Prepares for universities, East and West, also for 
business life. Accredited. Stresses the essentials. General 
and elective courses. Junior School grades, 5 to 8. Christian 
influences. Horsemanship and all outdoor activities. Catalog 
C. M. Wood, Supt., Box S, Covina, Cal. 

LOS ANGELES 


Harvard Schoo CALIFORNIA 


The leading school for boys on the Pacific Coast. Day and 
boarding. Prepares for college and business life. Fully 
accredited. Member R.O.T.C. For catalog and particulars 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., Headmaster, Box 8. 
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Boys’ Schools 






San Rafael 


Military Academy 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
FROM 6 TO 18 


Outdoor athletic train- 
ing co-ordinated with 
University - accredited 
scholarship. Delightful 
climate. One hourfrom 
San Francisco. 4 Fall 
term opens Sept. 6th. 





[Russian River Boys’ Camp, June to 
August—Academy enrollment not 
required—reservations by week]. 








Military Academy 
A big school for tittle boys 


Page stands in a class by itself 
as a military school for little boys. 
Sound training in the common bran- 
The military is 


ches comes first. 
adapted to young boy needs. Par- 
ents appreciate the atmosphere of 
understanding and encouragement 


for their little boys. This is the 
largest school of its kind in America. 
Write for the catalog. 


Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster 
5 1223 Cochran Avenue 
Los Angeles California 








MONTEZUMA 
Mountain School for Boys 


Preparatory to College 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


Three hundred acre tract—heart of Santa Cruz mountains 
fifteen hundred feet above sea level—climate unsurpassed— 
twenty-two teachers with expert training—graduate resident 
nurse—large athletic field—commodious swimming pool—four 
coaches for major sports—modern buildings, steam heat and 
plenty of hot water. Horseback riding, tennis, band, orchestra 
and glee club. Non-military, non-sectarian. Accredited to 
college—references required of all applicants. Enrollment 
last year 150 boys. Progressive system of Education—catalog 
and Montezuma Plan sent on request. Write E. A. Rogers, 
Head Master, Los Gatos, California. 


THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 


San Rafael, California 


A non-military preparatory school offering the traditions and 
standards of the best eastern schools. 


James W. Williams, B. A., M. A. 


Headmaster 


Box 6-A San Rafael 
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HARDWARE 


1 familiar with all that is fine in builders* 


hardware know that in Russwin the beautiful - 


and the practical are one. 


Russwin designs are famous for their distinctive 
individuality. But of equal or even greater impor- 
tance is the quality of workmanship and materials 
which goes into every piece of Russwin Hardware. 


That quality assures a lifetime of unfailing and 
trouble-free service which means “the Economy of 


the Best.” 
RUSSELL & ERWIN MFG. CO, 


The Amer Hardware Doration, Successor 


SRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
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Avchiicts—Cullbert & Berelie, Newark, NJ 


Gentractors— Powe @ Milimet, Union 
Rusnwin Dealets—B. Myer Co. Newark. 


& Cithess, New York, N_Y. 
cts—Barrowes & Exrich, 


& Kreonmen Co., Detrsit. } 


tes Holmes, Arcade Hardware. 
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HOSPITAL, & SY. LOUIS, 12. 
& Rratses Sti ouis. Mo. 
sher-Schene Herdware Co.. St. Lanis, Mo; 


NEW RICHMOND ACADEMY, 
AUGUSTA, GA. 

chitects—Scroggs & Ewins, Augusta, Ge. 

actors — Palmer-Spivey Construction 





Co., Augusta, Ga. 


Russwin Dealers—Bowen Bros. Hardware 


Co.. Acgusta, Ga. 
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Charles ‘U. Zrereton 


The -Adventures of immy 
Crickett, Jndian 7'rapper 
and Policeman, have -4lready 
Proven Popular with Sunset’s 
‘Readers. Here’s -Another 
that Will Keep You on 
Your Chair’s €dge from 
Beginning to End 


IMMY CRICKETT shut off the 

engine, swung the wheel over and 

the boat eased gently against the 

river bank. The slight bump was 

enough to dislodge the old trailer’s 
carbine from its place on a thwart. It 
slid into the inch of muddy water that 
sloshed above the foot-boards as the boat 
careened against the drag of the current. 
I had already leaped ashore with the 
painter. Jimmy Crickett, with an im- 
patient exclamation, stooped quickly to 
retrieve his beloved carbine. 

Jimmy’s hat flew into the air and settled 
toward the oily, black current—the re- 
port of the rifle came instantly. But so 
slowly does the mind work at times that I 
thought it was the carbine that had ex- 
ploded until I grasped the fact that, lying 
prone in the clumsy old motor-boat, 
Jimmy Crickett was pumping a hail of 
bullets toward a wisp of bluish haze that 
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@ Jimmy’s hat flew into the 
air—the report of the rifle 
came instantly 


drifted lazily up from the alders on 
the wooded point we had just rounded. 

There was no returning fire from the 
woods. That might mean either of 
two things: Jimmy’s rain of lead had 
found its mark or the assassin had 
abandoned his attempt. Overcoming 
my momentary paralysis of astonish- 
ment, I would have leaped for my own 
rifle but the policeman spoke quickly: 

“Stay in brush. Close! He miss 
firs’ shot, he no shoot more, I t’ink. I 
dunno.” 

Jimmy sprang nimbly to the shore, 
swinging my rifle toward me by the 
barrel as he did so. His old eyes 
glittered with the fire of battle as he 
paused in the shelter of the tree trunks. 

“You stay here. Watch river very 


close. I t’ink dem bin Otter what shoot 
at me. You see him, you shoot straight. 
No talk.” 


Jimmy was gone into the timber. Be- 
cause I knew Jimmy, I knew also what 
his plan would be. He would stealthily 
and swiftly encircle that wooded point 
where the assassin had hidden and try 
to either capture the Otter himself or 
drive him into the river where he would 
be under my fire. Mechanically, I fas- 
tened the boat’s painter to a sapling and 
squatted beside a gnarled spruce, my eyes 
searching the sunlit surface of the river. 
It was wide here and deep, a great pool 
that moved only with the ebb and flow 
of the tide. 

Minutes passed—nervous minutes dur- 
ing which my ears were strained for snap 
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Illustrated by 


S. cM. LONG 


of dry bough or crash of running feet that 
would be followed by the flat crack of 
smokeless powder. The Otter had not 
had time to get away from that point and 
to the safety of the timbered hillside. 
However careful he might be, his foot- 
steps would betray him to Jimmy Crick- 
ett’s keen ears. And too, it was hardly 
probable that any of Jim’s hastily aimed 
shots had centered their mark. At the 
most, they had been intended to rattle 
the assassin and to blanket his fire until 
the policeman could seek concealment for 
himself. It was certain now that The 
Otter was between our fires—equally cer- 
tain that, flushed from concealment by the 
sound of Jimmy’s approach, he would take 
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to the river. 


Repugnant as the thought 
was, I steeled my nerves to obey the old 


scout’s instructions. The Otter was one 
on whom sympathy would be wasted. 

But no untoward sound disturbed the 
peace of the autumn afternoon. The 
river gurgled at my feet, its surface dim- 
pled with little eddies as the great stream 
slowly pressed toward the sea. Twenty 
yards out, a kingfisher chattered harshly 
as he swooped by in his wave-like flight— 
salmon broached water gracefully, their 
silvery sides gleaming in the sun. Out in 
the middle of the pool I saw a pointed 
wave, like that of a miniature sub-marine, 
where a great sturgeon appeared to be 
hurrying upstream. Once my eyes were 
caught by what seemed an unwonted 
tremble in the willows that hung from the 
opposite shore but the shimmering wave- 
lets dimmed my vision. I imagined a fat 
raccoon who prowled there in search of 
stranded, spawned-out salmon. And then 
I heard Jimmy Crickett’s returning foot- 
steps. 

“Dem feller bin Otter, all right,” the 
old tracker said as he approached: “TI 
givin’ him good scare.” He held toward 
me two objects—a piece of green alder 
bark that had on its under side the black 
groove where a bullet had passed and asere 
leaf that was flecked with tiny red spots. 
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“T hit him some place in arm, I t’ink,” 
Jimmy continued, “Bark knocked off tree 
so high.”’ He held his hand at the height 
of his shirt pocket. 

“But where did he go?”’ I asked, ““The 
Otter couldn’t have got off that alder- 
covered point without your seeing him.” 
Jimmy grinned at me—a little pityingly, 
I thought. 

aS E swim river. Under water. I 
tol’ you watch close.” 

My obvious chagrin did not help mat- 
ters. The Otter! His marvelous skill as 
a swimmer had gained the half breed his 
name, of course. Too late, I could visual- 
ize that lithe brown body slipping noise- 
lessly into the black water beneath the 
screen of vines that draped down from 
the alders, the pointed wave that I had 
thought was caused by a sturgeon, the 
tremble of willows on the other shore. I 
knew now what the Indians meant when 
they spoke of a white man who had eyes 
that did not see. But it seemed to me 
that Jimmy Crickett was careless in emerg- 
ing from concealment. That savage bush- 
whacker must be somewhere in the forest 
that faced us, watching our every move. 
The tracker disdained my warning. 

“Dem Otter bin like dem ole cougar,” 
he said, “If he try once for kill an’ make 
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C But as I peered into the gloom, alert for 
signs of the rowboat, something suddenly 
loomed out of the darkness dead ahead 


mistake, he run away. No fight more dis 
time. Next time he make sure he no miss.” 

That was true. Only for the accident 
of the dislodged carbine, that shot from 
the alders would have found its mark. 
And in the excitement I would not have 
known from which direction it came. Per- 
haps The Otter would have ventured the 
second shot at me. He was a half breed 
who did not have the fear of the whites 
that the full bloods had. The back of my 
neck seemed to be infested with crawling 
things as I unfastened the painter and 
pushed clear of the bank but Jimmy Crick- 
ett never deigned a look across the river 
as he started the motor and turned the 
prow of the chugging boat upstream. For 
the moment, our safety lay in the fact 
that The Otter knew we had identified 
him. His cowardly soul would not per- 
mit him to chance battle with two men 
who had that knowledge. But for the 
same reason we would have to watch our 
steps in the future. The prospect was 
not pleasant. 

There was no hurry. It would be three 
hours now until dark and dark was neces- 
sary for what we had to do. Two miles 
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up the river, well removed from possible 
hostile eyes, Jimmy Crickett slid the 
blunt-bowed boat into a narrow, back- 


water slough where the tule-covered 
swamp forbade a close approach to our 
lair. I threw the grapnel overboard and 
we lounged at our ease, feeling as safe as 
two foxes in their den. 


HAD embarked on this investigation 

with some knowledge of the vicious- 
ness of the salmon poachers but reality, as 
demonstrated by the incident of an hour 
ago, was disquieting. It had not occurred 
to me that an Indian, having broken one 
law, makes no distinction in the degree of 
future lawlessness. Salmon poaching, 
even by a commercial fisherman, was not 
a felony and I had not dreamed that those 
who strung the unlawful night nets above 
tidewater would undertake armed resis- 
tance against our interference. That the 
poachers now knew we were coming was 
bad enough but not so astonishing. The 
interwoven relationships between the rep- 
utable fshermen who sold their lawful 
catch to the canneries and the dissipated 
renegades who would not work under 
direction of the fish warden made it al- 
most impossible for an official to get away 
from the river’s mouth without his ob- 
jective being ascertained. That was why 
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Jimmy Crickett’s aid in 
stopping the unlawful 
slaughter had been en- 


listed and now it seemed 


that even his craft had 
been of no. avail I 
mentioned my discour- 
agement. 

“Can’t help dem 
ting,’ said Jimmy, 
“Sometime man_ got 
luck, sometime he aint. 
L t’ink we got plenty 
luck now, else I never 
reach for dem carbine 


jus’ when dem Otter pull 
trigger.” 

Chere was something 
in that. That The 
Otter’s careful plan had 
failed of accomplishment 
might be taken as a 
good omen. At any 
rate, we could not turn 
back now. Too many 
men before us had come 
down the river with 
empty hands because of 
threats of violence at the 
hands of the renegades. 
It was a compliment 
to old Jimmy Crickett’s 
prowess that the poach- 
ers had detailed the 
worst of their number 
to kill the policeman 
outright. And as I looked 
at my companion’s 
wrinkled coutenance, set 
now in deep thought, I 
did not have so much 
fear of the outcome—for 
us. 

The moonless dark fell 
swiftly. But it was not 
foggy; the faint stars 
would give light enough 
for steering and for pick- 
ing up the floats of the nets. When we got 
into unlawful fishing territory the tide 
would be with us and with the engine 
shut off we could drift down upon the 
poachers in silence. Jimmy backed the 
boat out of the slough and with the engine 
turning over slowly, we headed upstream 
toward the finish of the night’s work. 

Some subtle sense of direction may 
guide nocturnal animals, but not a motor 
boat on a river that flows through a 
wooded gorge. I was like one who walks 
in a strange, dark room. But Jimmy 
Crickett marked his course by every 
gloomy cliff that brooded over the mur- 
muring current, his eyes were the first to 
pick up the faint gleam of whitened snag 
his ears were attuned to the throaty gurgle 
of eddies that grasped at the laboring 
boat. Silent in the bow, I felt the pudgy 
craft sway easily to the thrust of the rud- 
der as we threaded a channel that a 
stranger would have made a difficulty of 
in daylight. 

At last, Jimmy Crickett bent over— 
reached down. ‘The coughs of the motor 


ceased. We drifted gently and silence 
wrapped us like a soft blanket. I could 
see that the river narrowed here. Steep 


timbered hillsides loomed black on either 
side. Out in the dark I thought I heard 
the rattle of oarlocks, the subdued clatter 
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of wet floats eased furtively over a 
wale. | 


eun- 
straightened up, my 
eardrums and felt the thin, springy pres- 
Alarmed, 
not taking time to think, I grasped at the 
metal strand. My hair rose at the horrible 
out 
\ hundred cans seemed 
to be falling somewhere, a cowbell jangled 
brazenly. 

“Damn!” said Jimmy Crickett and 
though the murmured sound would not 
have carried ten feet [ knew that the old 
tracker was exaspe rated almost be yond 
endurance. 


straining 


sure of a wire against my chest. 


cachinnation of sound that crashed 


from the shore. 


‘ I EM feller very smart,” whispered 
/ Jimmy ashe also grasped the wire, 
steadying the boat. ‘Dem wire bin trap for 
boat what come in night. When cowbell 
make somebody run tell dem 
poacher. I t’ink mebbe poacher run away 
now but we git dem net, anyhow.” 

We ducked under the wire and the old 
policeman hastily shoved the boat away 
from it. Now I heard the oarlocks un- 
mistakably. ‘The poachers were fleeing. 
Since our coming had been so well adver- 
tised there was no longer need to pretend 
silence. I spun the flywheel and the 
engine began to sputter, echoes banging 
back and forth between the cliffs with an 
infernal clatter. “The uproar made it cer- 
tain that if we did get the net in this pool 
it would be the only one confiscated to- 
night. 

By now the boat was surging ahead at 
full speed, her blunt nose throwing up a 
bow wave that would have swamped a 
canoe. Jimmy meant to overtake that 
rowboat before the poachers could get to 
shore, I saw that. With the men and the 
boat captured, we could return and haul 
in the net at our leisure. It would be 
easily located. 

But as I peered into the gloom, alert 
for signs of the rowboat; something sud- 
denly loomed out of the darkness dead 
ahead. At first I thought it was a drift 
log and shouted aloud. I went to my 
knees as the boat veered sharply and the 
orange flame of a rifle shot cut the dark 
just over my head. I heard the whine of 
the bullet, a startled yell and the plunk of 
the man’s headlong dive. Then we went 
through a thin-sided canoe in a shower of 
spray and splinters. I almost went over- 
board as the motorboat, traveling at its 
greatest speed, heeled far over in the 
sharpest curve of which it was capable. 
Jimmy Crickett was turning to pick up 
the canoe-man. 

“Quick!” the policeman directed, 
“Watch close. Dem feller in canoe bin 
dem Otter. He layin’ in canoe waitin’ to 
shoot when we chasin’ dem rowboat but 
we go too fast fo’ him. Don’ let him git 
away dis time.” 

Easy to make plans! But for a noisy 
motor boat to overhaul a human fish such 
as The Otter in a black pool the size of a 
small lake was well nigh impossible. We 
had no lights. The Otter had merely to 
tread water, diving silently whenever we 
approached too close. Jimmy slowed the 
boat and for a long minute we cruised 
quietly, peering into the dark. Only one 
thing was certain. We were between The 
Otter and the north shore of the pool and 

(Continued on page 77 
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The Great Julian Pete 


Why the Horses 
Laughed in 
Los Angeles 

By 
WALTER VU. 
IW OKHLKE 


HE Julian Petroleum swindle 

is the biggest, most spectacu- 

lar fraud of its kind ever per- 

petrated on the Pacific Coast. 

It involves the fraudulent 
issue and sale of over four million shares of 
stock with a par value of nearly two hun- 
dred million dollars; it involves over forty 
thousand stockholders scattered from Los 
Angeles to New York. But the size of the 
fraud isn’t the feature that makes it note- 
worthy and most interesting. 

The feature of the ‘ Julian Pete” crash 
that made the horses of Los Angeles laugh 
is psychological rather than financial. It 
bears on the natural history of the sucker, 
on the question whether he is born that 
way or learns to like the hook. The real 
feature of the Julian Pete case is the skill- 
ful use of propaganda, of the new methods 
of propaganda such as the radio, by the 
nimble-witted magicians who transfer the 
public’s money into their own pockets 
without giving anything in return except 
gilded, glowing promises. 

A few years ago the federal authorities 
rounded up some fifty oil-unit swindlers of 
Fort Worth, Texas, who had robbed the 
Great American Sucker family of about 
two hundred million dollars. The swin- 
dlers put up the ordinary legal fight, lost 
and went to the penitentiary in droves. In 
Los Angeles the gentlemen who had 
founded, manipulated, man-handled and 
wrecked the Julian Petroleum Company 
profited by the methods of E. G. Lewis, of 
University City and Atascadero fame— 
and improved them. 

E. G—as his fifteen thousand per- 
manent victims affectionately call him— 
Lewis got an average of about a million a 
year for thirty years from “‘His’’ public, 
started about a hundred publishing, bank- 
ing, real estate, farming, mining, manu- 
facturing, oil and other enterprises and 
failed in all of them. Despite these 
chronic failures, the suckers continued to 
hand their money over to him year after 
year because early in the gamie he got 
them all het up by posing as the victim 1 of 
persecution, as a misunderstood, maligned 
martyr. Whenever the authorities or his 
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creditors got after him, E. G. Lewis 
sounded the battle cry, called upon his 
cohorts to rally ’round him, to follow him 
in the fight against the scoundrelly enemy 
of them all. Deftly he made his followers 
believe that the authorities were their 
enemies, got his victims’ sympathy, in- 
volved them in a battle against their best 
friends—and made them put up the 
money to finance each new fight. 

The two men primarily concerned in 
the Julian Petroleum fiasco copied the 
methods of E. G., adding a few wrinkles of 
their own. The first of these heavenly 
twins, one C. C. Julian, founded the com- 
pany that bears his name, selling its stock 
to the public through a flamboyant adver- 
tising campaign. Even before he launched 
this promotion, he was attacking almost 
every large oil company within reach, 
fighting an imaginary “oil trust” and a 
ing for “public support in this sham battle. 
Soon after he launched his company, he 
got into trouble with the State Corpora- 
tion Commissioner—and he has been in 
this trouble ever since. On account of 
continuous violations and evasions of the 
law, his broker’s license was revoked, his 
stock-selling permit withdrawn and crimi- 
nal proceedings against him were started. 

Julian Petroleum under the manage- 
ment of its founder was a flat failure. So 
Julian sneaked out of it, secretly turning 
control of the corporation over to one, 


S. C. Lewis. 


HIS gentleman, on the one hand, 

rigged the stock market and 
manipulated it to his great personal profit, 
through one of the toughest gangs of hard- 
boiled, high-pressure salesmen, runners, 
cappers and_ shell-game brokers ever 
assembled under one tent; on the other 
hand he was able to interest a group of 
powerful financiers and bankers in a 
project to save the Julian Petroleum 
Corporation by enlarging, reconstructing 
and refinancing it for the benefit of the 
forty thousand stockholders. 

That project was carried out. The 
bankers advanced the money for the 
properties needed to make Julian Pete a 
real oil company; they had a thorough ap- 
praisal of all assets made; on the basis of 
this appraisal they had underwritten 
bonds and debentures totaling twelve and 
a half millions. The money was on hand, 
ready to be paid over. The stock in the 
new company, to be issued in exchange for 
Julian Pete stock, was ready. The only 
thing that remained to be done was an 
audit of the stock books to confirm Lewis’ 
statement that not more than 525,000 
shares of Julian preferred were out- 
standing. 

That audit, completed early in May of 
this year, showed that more than 4,000,- 
ooo Julian shares with a par value of 
nearly two hundred million dollars had 
been fraudulently over-issued and sold. 
This fraud was committed while S. C. 
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Lewis was in supreme and sole command 
of the company, all other officers being 
merely figureheads and rubber stamps. 

If there had been no fraud, no sale of 
spurious stock on a gigantic scale, the re- 
organized Julian Pete would have had its 
face washed and would now be out in a 
new pair of overalls working industriously 
in a most commonplace way for the 
grateful stockholders. The over-issue, 
perpetrated under Lewis’ management, 
ruined the reorganization plan almost 
completed by the bankers, yet Julian and 
Lewis were able to convince most of the stock- 
holders and a large part of the public that 
the Julian Petroleum Corporation had been _ 
wrecked primarily through the greed of the 
bankers who were trying to save it! 


N° wonder the Los Angeles horses 
laughed. 

Lewis did even more. By a series of 
deft, adroit moves he set himself up as the 
champion of the very stockholders de- 
frauded under his management, as the 
Moses who would lead them out of the 
wilderness, as the Galahad whose flaming 
sword of righteousness would compel the 
usurers and speculators, the bankers and 
the brokers to regurgitate into the treas- 
ury of the company the millions they had, 
according to Lewis, illegally pilfered from 
it. 

And the stockholders believed it! Didn’t 
I hear with my own ears the salve of ap- 
plause that greeted Lewis as he appeared 
at a stockholders’ mass meeting, duly 
broadcast over the radio, to explain who 
got the money and how he would help 
them to get it back? 

The bankers and financiers, stunned by 
the over-issue, bewildered by the rapidity 
of the developments, scared by their con- 
nection with the mess, hopelessly stam- 
peded by a cross-fire of accusations, 
charges, indictments and rumors, played 
right into Lewis’s hand by allowing him to 
take the initiative, to make the first move, 
to hog the publicity and monopolize the 
limelight. 

In this campaign to detract attention 
from his own doings by pointing the finger 
of suspicion at the bankers, Lewis had the 
able assistance of his predecessor, C. C. 
Julian, founder of Julian Pete. In fact, 
Julian gave Lewis the clue by launching 
against the bankers a series of vicious 
attacks he broadcast over his own radio 
station, attacks in which he spelled out 
the names and gave the titles of some of 
the strongest pillars of Los Angeles’ finan- 
cial structures, men who had hundreds of 
millions of the public’s money in their 
charge, who had never caused the loss of a 
penny to a depositor or to a buyer of their 
securities. These men he charged with 
theft, usury, with almost every financial 
crime in the calendar, yet they didnot 
reply. 

“We won’t engage in a squirting con- 
test with a skunk,” one of them remarked. 
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’ And so Julian and 
~ Lewis continued to ham- 
mer away at the pub- 
lic without hindrance, 
inventing, twisting, and 
distorting facts until the 
Los Angeles public was groping blindly 
in a dense smoke screen under cover of 
which some most astounding things 
happened. 

To get an accurate picture of this re- 
markable episode, to watch the process 
with which the clever, unscrupulous pro- 
moter extracts millions out of the pockets 
of the credulous and still retains their 
blind confidence, let us take a close look at 
the career, the methods and the person- 
ality of Courtney C. Julian, the farmer 
boy who has been milking his Los Angeles 
dupes for five years. 

He was born on a Manitoba farm in 
1885. His father, of Protestant Irish 
stock, died twelve years later. Selling the 
farm for a song, the widow and her chil- 
dren moved to Winnipeg. There C. C. 
Julian sold newspapers, drove a milk 
wagon, clerked in a clothing store, studied 
stenography and got a job with a real 
estate firm in Regina, Saskatchewan. 


L Regina, C. C. began to display the 
shrewdness, the willingness to take a 
chance, the daring that were characteristic 
of his later operations. He saved his 
money, bought and sold lots until he had 
accumulated $6000. With this capital he 
sought a larger field in booming Edmon- 
ton just as the panic of 1907 was brewing. 
It came and cleaned him. Broke, he 
drifted to the Coast, landing in Bakers- 
field in 1908, where he had his first intro- 
duction to the oil game, entering it as a 
laborer and roustabout shoveling dirt on 
pipe lines. He advanced to the position 
of tool dresser and eventually became a 
driller. 

But this kind of work was not his line. 
Essentially and primarily he was a sales- 
man of the high-pressure type, with a 
ready flow of pungent language reinforced 
by an attractive personality. So he went 
back to his native Canada, sold jewelry, 
building supplies, saved his money and 
established himself in the real estate busi- 
ness at Victoria in 1912, when the rail- 
road-begotten British Columbia boom 
was at its height. Whatever money he 
made he lost again when the war broke 
out in 1914. He opened a clothing store 
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CC. C. Julian, in a characteristic 


“come through” pose 
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in Winnipeg and failed. 
So in 1917, when men 
were scarce everywhere, 


he drifted back to Los 
Angeles and got a job as 
a driller in the oil fields. 
He was then 32 and 
penniless. 

He drifted to ‘lexas, 


drilling wells for a living. 
A promoter, sensing the 
tall, lank chap’s selling 
ability, hired him to ped- 
dle oil stock in Los An- 
geles. He sold the stock, 
but the four wells he 
drilled turned out to be dry 
holes. In 1921 he acquired 
a tiny lease in the Huntington Beach field 
near Los Angeles, formed a little private 
syndicate, borrowed some money and 
drilled a deep well. That venture was a 
dud, also. No oil came out of the hole. 
Now we come to the episode that made 
him what he is today. Hitherto, up to the 
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age of 37, everything he had undertaken 
had failed, either at once or eventually. 
He was just one of a hundred thousand 
unsuccessful schemers, restlessly seeking 
the main chance, always scanning the 
horizon for a sudden opportunity to make 
a lot of money with minimum effort and 
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capital. The country is full of them; they 
are to be found by the dozen in every 
gilded hotel lobby, in brokerage offices, on 
the street corners exchanging information 
and tips. Most of them are harmless 
dreamers, continuing their scheming, 
borrowing small sums from their friends to 
the end of their days. In all probability 
C. C. Julian would have remained a com- 
paratively harmless small-scale schemer 
and speculator if he had not had at this 
time a stroke of convenient luck and dis- 
covered in himself a talent for writing 
advertising copy that would bring him the 
sucker dollars in astonishing numbers. 
Los Angeles was in the throes of an oil 
boom in 1922. In half a dozen directions 
from the center of the city new oil pools 
had been discovered. ‘The movies were 
going big guns. Real estate was boom- 
ing; building was hectically active. 
People were pouring in at the rate of ten 
thousand a month—and staying. They 
are there yet. 


NYWAY, the atmosphere of Los 

Angeles was tense with the tales of 
easy money in 1922. Dollars were plen- 
tiful, round and rolling. Julian went 
after them desperately, hungrily. 

The Santa Fe Springs oil field with its 
gushers spouting 5000 and 8000 barrels a 
day at first had just been opened up. 
Julian bought a lease on a four-acre piece, 
agreeing to pay a cash bonus of $30,000 
and a royalty of 30 per cent of the oil pro- 
duced. He didn’t have the money. Ap- 
parently his friends, disgusted by their 
losses, refused to come through again. 
Anyway, he started to advertise for the 
necessary capital. 

The time was ripe for a quick cam- 
paign. Writing the advertisements him- 
self and publishing them over his own 
name, Julian appealed to the gambling 
instinct of the crowd, holding out the lure 
of big profits if he should win. He was 
very frank about the speculative character 
of the “units” he was offering, advising 
his readers that they were taking a 
chance, urging widows and orphans and 
those who could not afford to lose their 
money to stay out of the game. Never- 
theless, the units were offered on the in- 
stalment plan. 

The frankness of the appeal, the 
homely, pungent language in which it was 
clothed, made it so effective that all of the 
units having a total value of $175,000 
were sold in sixteen days. Another well 
syndicate was launched and sold at the 
same price. Three more followed. And 
they all made money for the unit buyers, 
some of them returning the owners twice 
what they had paid in. 

These five syndicate wells on the four- 
acre tract are the foundation of the 
Julian fortune, of the Julian reputation 
and of the myth that pictures Julian as a 
successful oil operator. These five proft- 
able syndicate wells became the bait with 
which Julian hooked thousands upon 
thousands of little fish in his subsequent 
operations. That’s the right word—oper- 
ation. When he got through with his 
financial surgery, his victims thereafter 
invariably owned less than they had 
before. 

In less than a year he organized thirteen 
syndicates, playing up the success of the 
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Great Julian Pete Swindle: 


first five to dispose of the others. Of the 
last eight, costing the public a total of 
$1,750,000, only one has ever paid a fair 
amount in dividends; the investment in 
some others was a total loss. After more 
than four years few of them have even 
begun to pay back part of the unit 
holder’s stake. 

How about Julian? What did he get 
out of the syndicates? 

Since he declined to produce the syndi- 
cate account books before the federal 
grand jury, no definite sums can be given, 
but a reasonably accurate guess can be 
made. In the first place, Julian took for 
himself 20 per cent of the sums he raised 
to pay for the selling cost. That’s $35,000 
for each of the smaller syndicates. Since 
his total unit receipts exceeded $2,600,0C0, 
he took in from this source over half a 
million dollars in less than a year. 

But that is only a minor part of his 
syndicate profits. For his own share he 
retained 30 per cent of the net amount of 
oil produced by the wells. If for instance, 
a syndicate well produced a gross of 10co 
barrels a day and 25 per cent or 250 
barrels went to the owner of the ground as 
royalty, Julian took 30 per cent of the 
balance or 225 barrels a day, crediting the 
remaining 525 barrels to the 1750 units. 

He did not retain these percentage 

rights, though. Knowing from experience 
the uncertainties of the oil game, he pre- 
ferred the bird in the hand. So he trans- 
ferred the risk to the public by capitaliz- 
ing his rights, splitting them into small 
shares and selling these shares to his 
rapidly growing following. From this 
source he probably took in a cool million. 
Whether there were any other profits from 
drilling contracts, stock market manipula- 
tions, etc., no one except the income tax 
collector knows with certainty. And he 
came down on Julian with a bang in 1925 
when the federal government after an 
audit of his books accused him of having 
dodged the payment of $792,000 in income 
taxes over and above the amounts he had 
paid. A lien was placed on all his assets. 
In January, 1926, Julian paid $254,024 as 
tax on his 1924 income, appealing to the 
courts on the half million claimed by 
Uncle Sam on the income of the preceding 
years. Since he was broke in the early 
part of 1922, the demand of Uncle Sam for 
an income tax of $540,000 indicates that 
from June, 1922, to the end of 1923 the 
promoter must have used a shovel to 
transfer money from other people’s till 
into his pockets. ; 


VEN though the easy money was 
rolling in from an ever widening 
circle of small investors, all was not well in 
the Julian camp. Disappointed buyers of 
units in the later syndicates were com- 
plaining. Their wails started an investi- 
gation by federal authorities. In this 
crisis Julian followed the tactics of dozens 
of other promoters in similar predica- 
ments; he started vicious attacks on those 
who were investigating him, began to at- 
tribute all his troubles to a conspiracy of 
the envious “big fellows,’ who, so he 
charged, were out to ruin him and his in- 
vestors in order to get their properties for 
a song. 
It’s an old, old trick. The promoter of 
the Uncle Sam Oil Company in Kansas 
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has worked it for thirty years, selling 
stock on the plea that he was fighting the 

“oil trust,” calling his stockholders curs, 
traitors and deserters if they ventured to 
inquire about the lack of dividends. E.G. 
Lewis has used the dodge effectively since 


1905; his fight with the postal authorities © 


has cost his ardent followers many 
millions of dollars. 

Julian used the dodge, has been using it 
ever since. When the huge flush produc- 
tion of the Santa Fe Springs and Signal 
Hill gushers swamped pipe lines and stor- 
age facilities, producers received orders to 
shut in part of their wells as the trans- 
portation and refining companies could 
not handle the sea of oil. Whereupon 
Julian began to call the big oil companies 
vile names and bring against them the 
conspiracy charges that could be used as 
an excuse for his failure to produce the 
promised dividends. 


tee the large buyers 
of crude oil retaliated. They had 
far more oil than they could handle. Why 
should they buy from a man who was 
attacking and insulting them? Undoubt- 
edly they quietly placed an embargo on 
the Julian output, but not to ruin him or 
to acquire his tiny properties cheaply. 
He was not important enough to bother 
with. Like a mosquito, his buzzing was 
far worse than his sting. So they just 
ignored him and his oil. 

Julian’s vanity was hurt. His too sud- 
denly acquired wealth apparently had 
gone to his head. To judge from his sub- 
sequent actions, he came to the conclusion 
that he was king—and the king can do no 
wrong. Early in 1923 he announced the 
birth of the Julian Petroleum Corporation 
with all the advertising horns, trombones, 
trumpets and kettle drums he could bring 
into action. It was to be a great organiza- 
tion operating its own wells, pipe lines, 
tank farms, refineries and service sta- 
tions, taking all the profit there was in oil 
from the well to the consumer’s gas tank 
and crankcase, thus enabling the owners 
to place the right thumb at the tip of their 
noses, extend the digits and waggle the 
little finger derisively at the “‘oil trust” 
and its allies in the financial world. 

The original authorized capital of the 
Julian Petroleum Corporation consisted 
of 200,000 preferred shares with a par 
value of $50 each and the same number of 
shares of common stock of no par value, to 


be sold in units of two preferred shares — 


plus one common share at a price of $100. 
The promoter’s rake-off consisted of $20 
per unit cash plus one share of common 
stock for every unit he sold. Since he 
sold approximately 230,0co preferred 
shares in 1923 and 1924, his gross income 
from this source was $2,300,000. If he 
sold his 115,000 shares of bonus common 
stock at the market price prevailing dur- 
ing this period, he probably accumulated 
a million more. 

In two and a half years, from June, 
1922 to December, 1924, Julian appar- 
ently had a gross private income of close 
to five million dollars poured into his 
pockets by the 40,000 working people to 
whom he sold his units and his “Julian 
Pete’ stock. Now let’s see what hap- 
pened to the oil company he launched 
with such glowing promises. 
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Unfortunately, Julian seems to have 
forgotten that the selling of stocks and 
bonds in California is subject to the pro- 
visions of Corporate Securities Act, other- 
wise known as the Blue Sky law, a statute 
which is supposed to prevent unscrupu- 
lous promoters from selling pieces of the 
cerulean firmament for cash. Anyway, 
having conceived the oil company, he 
proceeded immediately to buy properties 
for its account before he had received a 
permit to sell the stock. 
slow in 


That permit was coming 
through. Becoming impatient, Julian 


transferred the office of his company to 
Las Vegas, Nevada, took his board of 
directors there, instructed the members to 
sell him 100,000 shares. They did it. The 
100,000 shares thus became his personal 
property which he was allowed to sell 
under the law without a permit. He 
started to sell them in Los Angeles, only 
to be brought up short by Corporation 
Commissioner E. M. Daugherty who re- 
voked Julian’s personal 
license, seized his books 
and had the promoter 
arrested. Upon Julian’s 
promise to obey the 
Corporate Securities 
Law, his books were re- 
leased and he was given 
the permit he sought. 


ND so_ he sold 

Julian Pete pre- 
ferred by the peck, the 
bushel and the ton. To 
holders of unprofitable 
units in his later syndi- 
cates he offered the 
chance to exchange each 
unit for two shares of 
Julian preferred — pro- 
vided they would also 
buy for cash an equal 
number of Julian shares. 
Among promoters and 
those who watch and 
prosecute them this proc- 
ess 1s technically known 
as “reloading.” Julian 
has used it several times 
since. 

But these halcyon 
days of unimpeded stock-selling did not 
last long. With torrents of commissions 
pouring into his pockets, Julian forgot 
his initial caution. Intoxicated by his 
personal success, he ran wild with unsub- 
stantiated promises and statements in his 
advertisements. Ugly rumors of manipu- 
lation and misappropriation sprang up. 
In pursuit of his duty, the Corporation 
Commissioner demanded the books of the 
corporation for inspection. Overnight 
Julian had them removed to Wilmington, 
Del., whereupon the State Commissioner 
impounded $1,800,000 of the corporation’s 
funds and brought charges of illegal stock- 
selling, of deception, manipulation and 
evasion against Julian. 

Shortly after this action by the authori- 
ties, the Los Angeles Times notified 
Julian that it could no longer publish his 
Julian Pete advertisements. Within a 
week the other four Los Angeles dailies 
had followed suit. That was the begin- 
ning of the end. Though the impounded 
funds were subsequently released, Julian 
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and his corporation never recovered from 
the blow. When he listed Julian Pete on 
the Los Angeles Stock Exchange, the pre- 
ferred shares for which the 40,000 owners 
had paid $50 opened at $35 and slipped 
down hill steadily until they touched $9 a 
share. In the face of this record, Julian 
could sell no more stock in Los Angeles; 
he tried to start a stock-selling campaign 
in four score other cities throughout the 
country, but few newspapers would accept 
his advertisements. The production of 
his wells was dwindling, and he could find 
no market for the oil he did produce. He 
had pipe lines and no oil to run through 
them except into storage. He had a 
string of gasoline stations, but no refinery 
to take the gasoline out of his crude. His 
company was losing wads of money every 
month under his management, its stock 
was going down and there was no chance 
to raise enough capital for the rounding- 
out of the concern’s holdings. Julian’s 
goose was cooked—and he knew it. 





COURTESY OP LOS ANGELES TIMES 


CC. C. Julian with a party of friends at the Western Lead “Mine.” 


C. C. Julian is the man with his arm resting on the 


shoulder of the little boy 


- JN December, 1924, he threw up the 
sponge. Quietly he made a present of 
his Julian Pete common stock to one, S. 
C. Lewis. “I didn’t get a dime for the 
stock,” said Julian, though he failed to 
mention that Lewis agreed to have the 
corporation pay back to Julian half a 
million the promoter had advanced. 
Lewis, of whom more, much more anon, 
agreed to finance the company, though at 
the time he appears to have been shy even 
the dime Julian didn’t get for his stock. 
Though Lewis, according to the evidence 
accumulated since his downfall, seems to 
have been so hard pressed for money at 
the time of the transfer that he could not 
pay his hotel bill, he had cool, calculating 
nerve enough to cure two thousand 
neurasthenics if they could divide it 
among themselves. As a plausible, rapid- 
fire talker, as a high-pressure salesman, 
and as a smooth, hypnotic borrower, he 
had no equal unless it be his illustrious 
namesake, E. G. Lewis of Atascadero 
fame, the man who talked the hardest- 
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headed banker with the iciest nose in San 
Francisco into lending him a couple of 
millions. 

Before we go on with the plausible, 
hypnotic Mr. Lewis, let’s finish with 
Julian. Let’s chuckle—or weep—over the 
story of his next and most astounding 
promotion, the story of Western Lead. 

He began the Western Lead campaign 
a year after he had abandoned his crippled 
child, Julian Pete, to its fate and S. C. 
Lewis. First he printed a series of come- 
on advertisements, the one on January 
12, 1926, beginning with this statement: _ 

SAY, FOLKS 
Did you read yesterday that I am 
going to pay a “Hundred Thousand 

Dollar” cash dividend on my syndi- 

cate wells Nos. 1, 2,3, 4. and 5? Yes, 

on February 15th, I check out the 

dough to you. I am frank to tell you 

that all those camouflaged advertise- 

ments were just my way of recalling 
to you the fact that “I 
Do Pay Off Now and 
Then.” 

You see, here’s the 
Way it Is. 

ve got a wonder 
coming up, and Folks, 
she’s not only warm, 
she’s “Red Hot”— 
right off the coals. 
How Big? Oh, I don’t 
know—she looks like 
a hundred million 
dollars. 


He kept harping on 
that “Hundred Thou- 
sand Dollar Dividend” 
continuously for weeks, 
saying nothing at all 
about the many millions 
he had lost for his fol- 
lowers in the other syndi- 
cates and in Julian Pete. 
On January 17th he 


wrote: 
a 


“T have a project on 
hand that from a 
money-making stand- 
point should make the 
biggest oil project 
look like a punched-out meal ticket. 
So just save your dimes and dollars, 
because even one dollar in this ‘New 
Wonder’ of mine should make you a 
nice piece of change.” 


Shortly thereafter he sprang this “new 
wonder” on the breathlessly waiting 
hordes. It was the Western Lead Mining 
Company whose property, according to 
his statements, had been discovered by a 
death-defying “desert rat.” On February 
Ist he stated that, ‘‘out of forty assays, 
the lowest value I got was $30.10 to a ton, 
and ran as high as $90 a ton. Our mining, 
milling, transportation to railroad and 
smelter should not exceed $8 a ton,” a 
simple computation showing profits of $22 
to $82 per ton of lead ore at current prices. 

A few days later he announced a world 
shortage of lead which should drive the 
prices of the metal to 14c or 15¢ a pound 
“this year,” the doubled price more than 
doubling the Western Lead profits, of 
course. (Continued on page 69) 
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Stage- 


Incidents of 
the Old West, 
the Romantic 

and Adven- 
turous Days 

When Men 
Traveled on 


S wayl ng 


Thorough- 
braces and 
Picturesque Bad-Men 
Stalked the Trails, are 
Related in This 
Delightful Article 


cc EFORE hotel and stage office 
at dawn of day are drawn up 
side by side all fronting one 
way, twenty or thirty coaches, 
each behind four restive horses. 
Men of every nation and degree, each with 
a roll of blankets and many carrying a 
rifle, elbow their way from candle light 
breakfast through a labyrinth of horses 
and wheels, with lighted pipes and bottles 
of rum, seeking their respective coaches. 
The driver mounts his seat, casts a critical 
glance over the rigging, swears at the 
horses, politely directs his attendants to 
make some change, gathers up the ‘rib- 
bons’ and turning half round, bellows to 
the crowd: ‘All aboard for Brighton, Mor- 
mon Island, Mud Springs and Hangtown!’ 
All is ready and off they go amidst shouts 
and cracking of whips and clatter of 
horses’ feet and the rattling of stages 
through the town and out into the fresh 
morning air.” 

Thus writes Bancroft, the historian, 
reviving for old-timers memories the years 
have dimmed, painting for those of us who 
can know those days only by hearsay an 
unforgettable picture. Across the pages 
of early California history loom the im- 
prints bold and large, first of pony and 
intrepid rider, then of the rocking, roaring 
“Concord” stage-coach, pulled by four or 
six horses driven at swift pace by a 
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C The roaring 
town of Columbia 
— January, 1852 


( Stage-coach ready to leave 


the station at Sacramento 


boisterous swaggering man employed by 
Wells Fargo & Company, Express and 
Banking, to take passengers and mail and 
gold to a hundred different destinations, 
without injury to the one or loss of the 
others. 

The phase of the stage-coach is bounded 
mainly by the years 1865 to 1885. By 
the former date the coach had supplanted 
the Pony Express, and by 1885 the trans- 
continental railroad had driven the stage- 
coach farther and farther from the larger 
centers and greatly restricted its scope 
and importance. 


NOUGH could be written about the 
part played by the stage-coach in 
early California life to fill a volume. It is 
necessary, therefore, again to restrict, and 
I can do little more than address myself 
to one or two features that will, I hope, 
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Coach 
















be of more than 
passing interest. 
First, a word 
about the coaches 
themselves, those 
picturesque vehi- 
cles now seldom 
seen Save In some 
museum. There 
were two types in 
use: the ‘‘Con- 
cord”, for all gen- 


“Black Bart’ (Charles E. Bolton), 


the infamous stage robber 





Days 


TAVID WARREN 


a smaller vehicle 
for short stretches 
The 


two 


eral purposes; and 
called a ‘“‘mud wagon”, 
of boggy or otherwise perilous roads. 

“Concord” was evidently made in 
sizes. The smaller one with accommoda- 
tions for nine passengers, used to 
some extent on the Overland Mail, but in 

California the |: irger ones were e mployed. 
These had provision for eighteen people 
including the driver, with seats both in- 
side and out. The front inside seat faced 
backwards, and the middle were 
usually removable. ‘The rear was 


was 


seats 


seat 
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“Hank” Monk, famous stage 
driver of the late sixties 
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considered the most desirable, though 1 
good weather many preferred riding e oe 
at the side of the driver or on top. 

The body of the 
white oak, braced with iron bands. It 
was suspended upon two leather thorough- 
braces, which were made by putting 
leather strips on top of each other to a 
thickness of about three inches. This 
leather “‘spring”’ 
steel springs to absorb the jolts and jars, 
and permitted the coach to rock back 
and forth. Behind the body the 
“boot”, built in a triangular shape, to 
carry mail, express or baggage. At the 
front. under the driver’s seat, was another 
leather compartment, and here it was 
that the iron treasure boxes, in which gold 
dust, bullion and other valuables were 
transported, were usually carried. The 
mail was usually put in the front and 
rear boots, but on occasion was strapped 
on top or piled inside. Mark Twain spoke 
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was used in place of 
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of the coach as “‘a great swing- 
ing and swaying stage of the 
most sumptuous description— 
an imposing cradle on wheels.” 
Dozens of them were in con- 
stant use, and cost, delivered, 
about a thousand dollars apiece. 
The coach was pulled by four 
or six horses, depending on the 
character of the road and dis- 
tance between stations. Larger 
used for routes on 
grades were heavy, 
and lighter and fleeter ones on 
the more level roads. Most of the animals 
were well matched both in point of size 
and color, and all of them were young 
and spirited. They would start off from 
the station at a mad gallop, then after a 
mile or so settle down to a steady trot 
which they were able to keep up for 
hours. 


O' the stage-coach drivers, Mr. 
Frank Root, himself a stage- 
coach conductor in the sixties, 
“With few exceptions the drivers were 
warm-hearted, kind and obliging; many 
of them capable of filling other and 
more important positions. Mr. Rusling, 
who also knew the drivers intimately, 
said of them: “Off the box they were 
loquacious enough, but when mounted 
with four or six in hand, they either 
thought it unprofessional to talk, or else 
were absorbed too much in their business. 
They each had fifty or sixty miles to make, 
up one day and back the next, and to the 
people along the route they were mapa 
tant personages. As bearers of the United 
States mail they felt themselves kings of 
the road and were seldom loath to show it. 
‘Clar the road! Git out of the thar 
with your bull teams!’ a frequent 
salutation.’ 

Bancroft, the historian, paid his respects 
to this picturesque individual in this wise: 

“He is a lord in his way, the captain of i 
craft, the fear of timid passengers, the 
admiration of stable boys, and the trusty 
agent of his employer. An offer of mone 
as a gratuity would be received as a de: aly 
insult, but he will graciously accept a 
cigar or a glass of liquor.” 

(Continued on page 68) 
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CHEYENNE FRONTIER PHOTO 
C Above: “Patches” is giving Artie 
Orber a regular ride at Cheyenne 


The Gentlemen of 

the Range Display 

Their Highly Spe- 
cialized Skill at 


Western Roundups 
and Rodeos 


F you wish to see a wild broncho 

do his stuff in a regular manner, 

you must come out where the West 

is real. The roundup and rodeo 

are strictly western institutions 
and cannot be fully enjoyed nor appre- 
ciated except in the natural setting of 
mountain, plain, or desert. These cele- 
brations are picturizations—vivid and 
elaborate—of early-day range life and 
of the cowboy of the old West. 

So much has been said and written 
about the passing of the old West that 
many people believe that the West of 
today is nothing more than city lots or 
at most, say, 160-acre ranches. While 
it is true that the old West with its thou- 
sands and thousands of cattle in roaming 
herds is gone, yet the range life of the 
great open spaces still exists although on 
a smaller scale. The railroad has pushed 
its way into mountain and desert but 
still much of the West is remote from 
railroad points and while some of the 
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range country has been cut up 
and fenced for cultivation, 
much of it will never be used 
for anything except the pro- 
duction of beef and mutton. 
The rodeo, as it is practiced 
today, has its roots in the 
past. In early histories of 
California, we find references 
made to rodeos held by the 
Spanish settlers. These were 
not of the same character as 
our present day roundups but 
they were for the purpose of 
rounding up stock for brand- 
ing, counting and dividing and 
to prevent the stock from 


@ High, wide, and handsome 
bull riding at Salinas, 
California 


becoming hopelessly wild. In 
addition to these big roundups 
held annually, we find further 
that the Spanish missions held 
weekly rodeos, usually on Fri- 
day, for the purpose of killing 
enough stock to provide the 
meat required by the mission 
for the following week. Later 
these annual rodeos among the 
early Spanish settlers took on 
the form of exhibitions of their 
best cattle and horses together 
with a display of elaborate trap- 
pings and fine horsemanship. 

Throughout the West, wherever 
cow and cowboy roamed, big roundups and 
drives of cattle have been held. When 
any large outfit was holding a roundup, 
cowboys from other cow camps in ad- 
jacent territory, rode with the outfit 
making the roundup. Known as “reps”, 
they were at the roundup chiefly for the 
purpose of picking up any cattle that had 
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Many of 
became widely known as 
good riders and it was a common practice 
for them to carry along outlaw horses 
or mean buckers from their own outfits. 
This led to the custom of having bucking 
contests in connection with the big round- 


strayed from their own herds. 
these “reps” 


ups. Many times the betting was quite 
heavy, either on a particular rider or an 
especially mean bronce. Roping naturally 
went with this because every cowboy of 
necessity had to be good in handling his 
lariat. 

From these early customs and practices 
the present day rodeo finally crystallized. 
It was the hope and ambition of those 
founding the first shows to perpetuate 
the early range life and the first 
celebration of this character, 
as far as can be learned, was held 
in 1897. In twenty-five years, 
though, the institution has so 
grown that it bids fair to bea 
permanent one and each year 
sees a dozen or two really large 
shows and innumerable lesser 
ones. 


, I ‘HE programs of events 
for most of the leading 
celebrations are similar although 
each has some feature not com- 
mon to the others. The out- 


@ A bit of real action caught by the camera at Monte 


sliding on his haunches and the roper just 
action and cooperation 


standing point about the larger shows is 
that practically all events on the program 
are actual contests and they are not put 
on as are many of the rodeos seen in the 
East in which the performers are hired to 
do their particular parts. 

Sometimes we hear much about the 
cruelties to animals at these rodeos and 
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no doubt there may be grounds for com- 
plaint, but the peculiar thing to the 
writer after seeing many a show, is that 
nothing is ever said and little account is 
taken of the terrific punishment that 
must be borne by those brave young men 
and young women who take part as the 
performers. In every cow camp at some- 
time there has been one or more mean 
horses that either had to be broken of this 
meanness or abandoned for use. Many 
of these outlaw horses never can be tamed 
and they are always on the lookout for a 
chance to exercise their killing instincts. 


And let it be 
known that the 
bucking contests 


do not all occur at 
the rodeos where 
the eyes of the pub- 
lic can gaze upon 
the outcome. But 
many a cowboy 
has fought for his 
life alone with one 
of these brutes in 
some secluded spot 
of the range coun- 
try. Within the 
last few months I 
saw a young cow- 
boy who had just 
emerged from one 


sotto 
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Vista, Colorado. 
alighting from the saddle all indicate quick 
between man and horse 


The taut rope, the cow-pony 


of these encounters with a very narrow 
margin between life and death. He 
was not only thrown from his beauti- 
ful five year old mare but also struck by 
the flying feet and trampled under the 
hoofs of that little imp of Satan. He was 
saved only by the timely arrival of his 
riding partner. It is against such brutes 
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(Right: Yakima 
Canutt riding a twister 
at the Ski Hi Stampede 


@ Below: Bulldogging! 
John Drayer gets a 
good hold on a wild 

one at Salinas, 
California 


MAGRUDER PHOTO 


as these that the cowboy pits his 
strength in the western rodeos 
of today. The bucking ccntests 
are rightly considered the big 
events in all of these shows and 
| the meanest broncs are gathered 
together from all points to be 
| pitted against daring broncho 
| busters. 
These contests cannot be 
fully appreciated until one has 
| seen one of these bawling, 
| squealing sons of perdition bel- 
; ched forth from a_ bucking 
chute, behaving as though he 
were a cross between a sunfish 
and a kangaroo, with a dash of 
wildcat blood close up in his 
pedigree. You wonder how any 
human being can manage to keep his seat 
on these rearing, twisting, side stepping, 
cat-hopping bronchos. The punishment 
which the riders must endure is terrific 
and a cowboy takes his life in his hands 
every time he rides one of these bits of 
equine TNT. 
The bulldogging of steers is equally 
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dangerous, though in a different way. In 
this event the steer is let out of a chute 
end as soon as he has crossed a thirty- 
foot dead line, the bulldogger gives chase 
on his horse. The “hazer” rides up on the 
opposite side of the steer to keep him 
pressed close to the bulldogger and pre- 
vent him from suddenly stopping or turn- 
ing back. When the bulldogger reaches 
the desired point he leans over in his sad- 
dle while his horse is galloping ahead at 
full speed, places his hands on the withers 
of the steer and gradually works up the 
neck until he can grasp the horns. With 
this hold he leaves the saddle and with 
knees stiffened, digs his heels into the dust 
in an effort to bring the madly rushing 
steer to a stop. If successful in this, he 
twists the steer’s head with a powerful 
nose hold in an attempt to flatten the 
beast out. 

Another of the leading events is the 
riding of half-wild Brahma steers. This 
not only calls for exceptional ability in 
clinging to the back of one of these huge, 
maddened beasts with the aid of a sur- 
cingle, but it also requires quickness and 
agility in getting out of the steer’s way 
after the rider has jumped or been pitched 
to the ground. 


ANY rodeos are staged in Califor- 

nia each year but among these, one 
is outstanding and freely admitted to be 
the leader of its class. This is the show 
annually staged at Salinas and officially 
known as the California Rodeo. It had 
its inception in 1911 when a small group 
of cattlemen formed the association for 
the purpose of perpetuating the customs 
handed down by the early California 
Spaniards; namely, that of holding an 
annual rodeo or roundup. Several of the 
men who served on the original board of 
directors are still officers in the association. 
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Salinas is the county seat of Monterey 
County and it is situated on the coast 
highway, 110 miles south of San Francisco. 
It lies in a narrow valley between the 
coast range of the Santa Lucia Moun- 
tains on one side and the Gabilan Moun- 
tains on the other. It is the center of one 
of the largest stock-raising districts of 
the state and this location provides a 
beautiful setting for the annual presenta- 
tion of the fast-disappearing spirit of the 
cow country. 

‘This rodeo is run entirely by cattlemen 
and it is not put on as a profit-making 
venture. They do not claim to present 
the most spectacular show of its kind in 
the West but it has been acclaimed a won- 
derful treat by all who have had the privi- 
lege of seeing it. The fact that it has 
grown from a very small 
venture at the start to a 
tremendous show, now re- 
quiring five full days to 
stage, 1s sufficient proof 
of its tremendous success. 

For one entire week the 
city is clothed in rodeo 
colors of purple and orange 
and everyone feels out of 
place unless he is attired 
in the proper rodeo cos- 
tume of ten-gallon hat 
and “Salinas Peak” silk 
shirt of varied hues. Along 
with these must go the 
complete outfht of chaps, 
boots and jangling spurs. 
On the streets can be heard 
much talk of the cow coun- 
try and the fellow who 
does not understand the 
meaning of such expres- 
sions as “pulling leather’, 
“fanning”, etc., 1s indeed 
an outsider. At noon of 
each day during “The Big 
Week” cowboys and cow- 
girls on their favorite 
mounts, parade through 
the streets of the city and 
into the paddock at the 
rodeo park, ending in a 
grand entree, very much 
like that which features the 
biggest circuses to be seen 
today. When the riders line up along the 
paddock rail the air resounds with the 
strains of the national anthem, which is 
played by the famous cowboy band. 


NOTHER feature at the show 1s 

the parade of beautifully gowned 
women who come each year from the Del 
Monte Hotel 18 miles away. 

The Salinas show has gained a wide 
reputation for some unique events on its 
program. Perhaps the best known of 
these is the famous bull-riding contest. 
For each rodeo they gather from too to 
125 of the wildest and meanest bulls that 
can be found on ranches of that district. 
When one of these brutes is turned loose 
with rider astride, the outcome is difficult 
to vision without seeing it with your own 
eyes. Just a few years ago, one of these 
bulls went over an eight foot fence 
to get the rider who had just jumped off 
his back. The mad behavior of these 
bulls and the antics of the famous Salinas 
clown, Abe Lefkowitz, who seems to 
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@ Mike Stewart of Casa Grande, Arizona, riding * 


"Em Cowboy! 


know just how far he can go in teasing 
these maddened brutes, makes this both 
a spectacular and amusing event. 

This show has another feature that 1s 
claimed by but few of the other shows 
throughout the West and that is the sad- 
dling of the bucking broncs in the arena. 
At practically all shows this is done in a 
chute designed especially for this purpose. 
The Salinas method adds much excite- 
ment and danger to this event. 

The American youth of today, regard- 
less of his home, loves to hear and read of 
the early exploits of daring and bravery 
performed by the pioneers of the West. 
A twelve-year old nephew of mine, whose 
home is in Ohio, and who has never even 
had the privilege of seeing the poorest 
imitation of a rodeo of any kind, when he 





at the Pendleton Roundup 


heard that I was writing of some of the 
western rodeos, said: 

“Oh boy! And are you going to write 
about Pendleton, too?” 

He didn’t say Pendleton, Oregon. It 
was just Pendleton because in his youth- 
ful mind that was enough. It stood for 
only one thing—a great show of the real 
West, put on by what he called “real 
cowboys.” While older people may not 
readily admit such deep interest as this, 
the great majority are just as deeply in- 
terested as was this youth of the East 
and they dream their dreams of these 
western sports just as he does, hoping 
that some day they will be privileged to 
see one of these great pioneer exhibitions. 

The Pendleton Roundup originated in 
1oro and their first year’s attendance was 
about 2000 people. Their 1926 records 
show a total attendance of 65,000 for the 
four days of their show. Their total bud- 
get for the first show was something less 
than $1000. The budget for their 1927 
show will be a little less than $100,000. 
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This roundup from the beginning, has 
been a community enterprise. It has 
been self-supporting from the start and 
any profits accruing from it have been 
devoted to public improvement, civic 
betterment or patriotic use. 

Pendleton, like most of the other cen- 
ters at which these celebrations are held, 
is not a large city from which it can draw 
huge crowds of home folks. It has only 
a population of 8000. But like the other 
great shows, its visitors come from every 
corner of the United States and Canada. 
Although a modern city in every sense of 
the word, Pendleton is still a frontier 
town. In her mighty backyard are the 
great cattle ranges where the West of 
song and story live, and east of Pendleton 
stretch the Blue Mountains over which 

climbs the historic Oregon 


Trail. 
Tt Indian specta- 


cle as presented at 
Pendleton has no equal. 
From 1200 to 1500 native 
American Indians take 
part in the program each 
year. Three tribes from 
the Umatilla Reservation 
nearby, including the 
Walla Walla, Cayuse and 
Umatilla; also more dis- 
tant tribes including the 
Yakima, Bannocks and 
others are represented. In 
the grand parade each day 
these native Americans 
are seen in their finest 
garb, the braves are 
astride their fine ponies, 
wealthier squaws wear- 
ing robes that are almost 
a solid mass of precious 
elk teeth. Whole families 
of Indians may be seen, 
including young — bucks 
unclothed except for 
breech clout’ and = war 
paint, and perhaps a few 
eagle feathers, pretty 
young maidens and squaws 
with here and there a tiny 
papoose calmly gazing 
from the security of his 
stiffbacked tekash. 

The handsome $2500 Roosevelt trophy 
is competed for in events at Pendleton 
and Cheyenne. This is presented by the | 
Roosevelt Hotel of New York City in 
honor of Theodore Roosevelt who was 
greatly interested in the presentation of 
these western dramas. 

The Cheyenne Frontier Days cele- 
bration apparently has undisputed claim 
as the original show of this character in 
the West and for thirty years, beginning 
in 1897, it has continuously held an an- 
nual show. The first shows at Cheyenne 
were held in what was known as Pioneer 
Park but in 1908 the show outgrew this 
park and moved to the new Frontiér Park 
which is owned by the City of Cheyenne. 
The attendance at the first show was 
around 3500 people while today more 
than 50,000 people attend during the 
five days. These figures may not seem 
very imposing on first sight but when 
you consider that Cheyenne, the capital 

(Continued on page 62) 
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(Jalitornia'’s Oldest Orange 


The Pioneer of 
the Citrus Family 
is now a Notable 

Old Timer 


By 
mrerbert |. 
Webber 


N the bank of the 
middle fork of the 
Feather River at 
Bidwell’s Bar, in a rugged 
picturesque spot some nine 
miles from Oroville, California, stands 


@ The oldest orange tree and the 
bridge in California. 


the famous mother orange tree, now 
seventy-two years old. The gold 
diggings of early days centered at 


this point and Bidwell’s Bar was in those 
times an important and populous town, 
the county seat of Butte County. The 
tree is at the west end of the historic sus- 
pension bridge, erected from materials 
shipped around “the horn’, and around 
and under its branches thronged the hectic 
life of the famous mining camp and town. 

In 1856 Judge Joseph Lewis who was 
the main owner of the suspension bridge 
purchased three two-year-old orange 
secdlings from Jesse Morrill in Sacra- 
mento, which were growing in tubs and 
took them to Bidwell’s Bar where one of 
them, the mother orange tree, was planted 
by the keeper of the bridge, Mr. Howard 
Burt, on the north of the road at the west 
end of the bridge. Several years later the 
life of the tree was threatened by the 
rise of water in the river and it was de- 
cided to transplant it to a safer location. 
It was thus replanted in its present loca- 
tion on the south of the road in 1862 by 
Isaac R. Ketchum who became the keeper 
of the bridge in 1859. Such is the history 
of the old tree as related to the writer by 
Mr. J. H. Leggett a nephew of Howard 
Burt, the man who planted the tree in its 
first location. Of the other two trees, one 
at least is still living. It was planted on 
the old Elija Brooks place about a mile 
from Bidwell’s Bar and while it has had 
no care for many years it is still a thriving 
tree though much smaller than the ‘mother 
orange tree.” 

When the mother orange tree was trans- 
planted to its present site in 1862 it is said 
that thirteen tons of manure were dumped 
on the rocky base and many loads of earth 
heaped over this on which the tree was 
finally planted. Since its planting it has 
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had no extra care or culture but has grown 
into a magnificent specimen. 

During the Orange and Olive Exposi- 
tion at Oroville, Nov. 27, 1926, on the 
seventieth anniversary of its planting, an 
impressive ceremony was held at the foot 
of the old orange tree in connection with 
the unveiling of a monument bearing the 
following inscription: ‘ ‘In commemoration 
of the Mother Orange Tree, planted in this 
spot in 1856 and the Bidwell Bar Bridge, 
the first suspension bridge of California. 
Brought around the Horn in 1853. Com- 
pleted in 1856. Dedicated to the pioneers 
of California by the Board of Supervisors, 
Gold of Ophir Parlor No. 190 N. D. G. ie 
and Argonaut Parlor No. 8 N. S. G. W.’ 

Preceding the unveiling ceremonies 
careful measurements of the tree made by 
a committee led by Farm Advisor H. E. 
Drobish and including the Director of the 
Citrus Experiment Station, and_repre- 
sentatives of the U. S. Forestry Service 
and of the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, gave the following official dimen- 
sions. Height 33 feet, 6 inches. Circum- 
ference of trunk 1 foot from ground 66 
inches. Circumference of trunk. 3 feet 
from ground go inches. Spread of branches 
31 feet, 5s inches. The old tree was judged 
to be in perfect health and to be carrying 
a large crop of fruit. 


IMILAR monuments have been dedi- 

cated to other famous trees, but these, 
in the main, were for trees made famous 
through the affairs of man that transpired, 
perhaps by accident in their friendly shade 
rather than from their own individual ac- 
complishment. A few cases occur, how- 
ever, that are based on records of genuine 
tree achievement, which have won from 
man his gracious recognition. Such for 
example is the monument erected on the 
John Ball farm in Eastern Massachusetts 
on the site where a few years ago stood the 
original tree of the famous Baldwin apple, 
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a chance seedling which 
began its existence about 
1742 and which to this 
day 1s probably our 
most generally cultivated 
apple. 

A second instance of 
more intimate interest to 
us is the monument 
erected at Riverside, 
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@ The suspension bridge at Bidwell’s Bar, 


HOGAN 


shipped around “The Horn” in 1856. The 
mother orange tree may be seen at the imme- 
diate left of the far end 


beside the one remaining 
original tree of the Washington Navel 
Orange, to commemorate its receipt 
and planting by Mrs. Luther C. 
Tibbets in 1873. This was a budded tree 
received from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. in that 
year and is thus but fifty-three years old. 
It has had a hard struggle to maintain 
life, has pee transplated once as an old 
tree, was set too deep, was completely 
girdled by foot rot and was recovered by a 
surgical operation and the inarching of 
new roots. Thus while a great industry 
has developed from its buds, it is small in 
stature, decrepit with age and of itself, 
segregated from its illustrious history, 
would command little notice. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Strength of she 


The Protective Instinct 
Plays a Great Part 
in This Forceful 
Animal Story 
By 
KENNETH 
GILBERT 


ROM where the man lay prone, 
his rifle rested across a rock, 
it was an easy shot; yet as his 
finger trembled on the trigger, 
something bade him hesitate. 
The great bull elk, glorious with his 
mighty spread of antlers—the biggest 
Harmon had ever seen—stood there half- 
hidden in the willows, less than two hun- 
dred yards distant. Harmon’s right eye, 
glancing along the barrel of the rifle, saw 
that the gold-beaded foresight was neatly 


crotched in the rear-sight, and was 
outlined against the bronze coat of the 


big bull, 


shoulder. 


at the vital spot just behind the 
Yet Harmon could not shoot. 


The reason was not that it was unlawful - 


to kill elk; Harmon was reckless to the 
point where he would have delighted to 
show his contempt for laws. Laws had 
ruined him; hereafter he would defy them, 
unless they suited him. Since he had come 
into these high hills, climbing until he had 
stopped at the brink of a precipice which 
revealed to him a wide and wonderful 
valley bisected by a clear-cold river, it 
had been made more plain to him that he 
was beaten at every turn, and that it were 
wisdom to give up unless he would keep 
on battering his head against the stone- 
wall of destiny. He had made his fight, 
and lost. Still in his early forties, he had 
battled upward until he had amassed his 
competence, tasted success. Now it was 
gone; he was wiped out, stripped of it all, 
through technical loopholes in the law 
which his foes had found to get at him. 
Therefore he was through with law. 

He was through with the world, for that 
matter. Crushed utterly—they had made 
a thorough job of it—he had come up here 
to be alone with his misery, like a wounded 
animal which seeks a secluded spot to 
die. Ten years ago he might have had 
the courage to come back, but not now. 
It was hard to struggle, and he would do 
it no longer, but drift along with the cur- 
rent like thousands of others; demanding 
nothing of life, and receiving nothing. 

The big bull elk, was very clearly 
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C The grizzly had no time to 
follow up his advantage of 
the calf before the bull 
elk was upon him 


ruler of the herd down there. Harmon 
steadied the rifle, sighting carefully. Sud- 
denly he lifted his head, astonishment on 
his face. 


IRE had ravaged the flat in the low- 

lands years before, but now the 
potash deposited by burned plants had 
resulted in rich growths of grass among the 
blackened stumps, and the salal and 
barberry thickets. From one of these 
salal thickets, with its tough, matted 
brush and evergreen leaves, there emerged 
an elk calf. Big-jointed and awkward, 
he stopped and sniffed with a quizzical 
expression, his nostrils twitching as they 
sampled the air, and his large ears 
thrown forward to catch the slightest 
sound. For a full minute he stood thus; 
then, apparently reassured, he advanced 
along the dim runway which had been 
trodden by his kind for generations. 
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The trail ran close to the wide spread 
of an old cedar, and just before he reached 
the tree the calf stopped again. Perhaps 
his senses, attuned to a watchful pitch 
since birth, vaguely gave him warning; 
perhaps he was smitten by conscience 
over the fact that he had disobeyed his 
mother by wandering from the salal 
thicket where she had hidden him an 
hour before. But with the lazy, smoky 
autumn days had come unrest to the 
mother, so that she left him for longer 
and longer periods; and the calf, growing 
bolder as he gained strength, had at last 
rebelled. 

To his ears came a sound that could 
have been detected by no human— 
approaching footfalls—very faint, but 
unmistakable to such keen ears as his. 
The calf guessed it to be his mother re- 
turning. With a muffled bleat of welcome, 
he started forward. 
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But hardly had he taken two steps 
when he gave a frantic bawl, and sprang 
aside, the weight of a tawny, slashing 
demon upon him. Only for that involun- 
tary flinch, and the fact that the drop of 
the cougar from the big cedar had hurled 
him into the depths of a windfall, the 
calf would have died outright. He went 
down with the sear of terrible claws on 
his flanks; and there came another sound. 
A bellowing roar, and crashing of brush. 

As light as a dancer, the cougar, with a 
scream of disappointment and_ rage, 
sprang clear of the calf, and was gone. 
The panicky calf struggled to its feet, 
to be confronted by a towering figure; a 
huge creature of flashing eyes and mag- 
nificent antlers who blew defiance as his 
smoldering gaze followed the vanishing 
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cougar. The calf shrank, and the bull 
elk turned toward him. 

For a long moment they stood eying 
each other, the heart of the calf going like 
a trip-hammer. At last the bull thrust 
out his nose, and sniffed. Plainly, he 
intended no harm to the youngster. 

Seemingly the champion was satisfied, 
for he raised his head, and stared off into 
the depths of the woods. Suddenly he 
stretched his neck and leveled his head. 
As his antlers lay close to his shoulders, 
his sides heaved mightily, then contracted, 
as he sent his bugling call echoing into 
the silences; a weird, lugubrious sound, 
not unmusical. The calf knew that he 
stood in the presence of a king. 


HE fame of Mowitsch, lord of this 

wild region, was known to the creat- 
ures therein from the mighty river in the 
north to the rocky wasteland in the south, 
and from tidewater to the serrated peaks 
against the eastern skyline, a domain 
more than a hundred miles square. Even 
the calf, young though he was, sensed it. 
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Illustrated by 


Louris RoceErRs 


Mowitsch was the 
ruler of the great elk- 
band which gathered 
each fall on the bar- 
berry flats that 
stretched on either 
side of the turbulent 
Tama-Tama. Time 
was when the number 
of elk had been al- 
most countless, but 
with the inroads of 

Man had come forest- 

hres of proportions 

that the land had 
not known in early 
days. Many elk had 
died when the fre- 
demon swept the 
land; others perished 
during the ensuing 
famine season before 
new forage could grow 
on the burned area. 
Cougar, ancient foe 
of elk, had increased 
amazingly. Calves, 
left unguarded by 
their mothers for a 
brief time, vanished; 
and during the deep 
snows when the bulls 
lost their antlers, the 
» silent-footed — slayers 
had not hesitated to 
attack full-grown elk. 
But at this time, with 
the love-moon about 
to lift over the fir- 
matted hills, and the 
bulls pugnacious with 
their assiduously-pol- 
ished but untested 
horns, the big cats 
confined their attacks 
to helpless calves and 
young cows. Least of all did they 
dare face such a warrior as the mighty 
Mowitsch. 

Even the bears, who came down to the 
barberry flats when the run of fall salmon 
was on in the Tama-Tama, respected him. 
With one exception, Mowitsch’s sway 
was absolute. The exception was Man. 

More than combined natural forces 
such as fire-famine and predatory cougars, 
the human poachers were steadily de- 
populating the band. The bugling of the 
bulls was more infrequent. Unless Mow- 
itsch, the herdmaster, had wisdom as well 
as strength, he would soon be ruler of a 
ghostly legion. 

The giant bull listened for a reply to 
his summons, but none came. Again 
he called; but only the echoes answered. 
He turned away, and, timidly, the calf 
followed him. The youngster craved 
companionship—or it may have been 
that the bull had given a silent command. 

Mowitsch went on; came out of the 
woods at the edge of a meadow, and 
paused there, testing the air. Some near- 
by odor offended him—a bear had slept 
beneath a blackberry tangle—and_ for 
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five minutes the bull vented his ire by 
thrashing the brush with his antlers, while 
the calf looked on in awe of such display of 
power. It was at this moment that there 
came to the ears of both a distant, bell- 
like sound, not unlike the challenge of 
Mowitsch himself. The king raised his 
head, and listened in statuesque silence. 
The calf had never heard the sound 
before, but there was a note of fierceness 
in it that stirred his fears. Mowitsch 
snorted in anger, and pawed the ground. 
He read the clangor as the voice of a 
hound; the poacher who preyed upon elk 
along the Tama-Tama, had a pack of 
dogs. Ostensibly they were for the pur- 
pose of trailing cougars, but in 
reality their function was to 
drive elk out into the open. 
Something in the attitude of 
the big bull, when his first flare 
of temper was over, signalled 
danger, and the calf came closer, 
trembling. Mowitsch now faced 
directly toward the point from 
which the sound had come. 


HE tonguing _ neared. 

Quietly, the bull turned 
and stole toward the woods; the 
calf, panicky at the thought of 
being jeft behind, stumbling 
after. In a low spot, where 
devil-club and vine-maple grew 
rankly, they stopped, and once 
more Mowitsch faced the direc- 
tion of the approaching dog. 
Flight would have been easy for 
the bull,- but it seemed as 
though he understood that here 
was an added responsibility in 
the calf. And, too, Mowitsch 
was reckless with the growing 
savagery which he knew when 
the love-moon of fall hung large 
and round over the hills. 

The tonguing stopped, and 
across an open space they heard 
the crash of brush. The dog knew 
by the hotness of the scent that 
he was very close. 

Then he broke forth; a long, 
loose-framed hound, mottled 
with liver-colored and white 
spots. His tongue hung out, 
and his strong white fangs 5a 
showed, his ears flapping as he 
ran with the breast-high scent. 
When but twenty yards away, 
he saw the prey, and his son- 
orous paean of triumph rang 
out. 

Instantly it was answered from be- 
hind him; the big hound was the leader 
of a pack. The others broke across the 
clear space, voicing their delight. 

In the thicket the calf quailed, but not 
so Mowitsch. The great bull blew a shrill 
blast of defiance, and pawed the earth as 
he shook his antlers threateningly. The 
dogs answered, and a moment later he 
was surrounded. 

The pack ringed itself about him, sitting 
on haunches, tongues hanging out as they 
panted. from the hard run. The dogs 
seemed in vast good humor over the sit- 
uation. Only a breathing-spell it was, 
however, for presently the liver-and- 
white leader, circling the wary bull, leaped 
in with the suddenness of a wolf. There 
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“dint there some Injuns?” 
There's Fohnny T. Bear over there. 
Say, if y’ want to stable Liz, 
Try his garage, Sixth ’n’ St. Clair. 
Fohnny’ s a’Pache buck, all right, 
But I scalped him at stud last night! 


“Lookin’ fr Stranglers?” 
Mebbe y’ mean ‘Pete Spangler, has 
Th Golden Go slin’ Cabaret, 
But I bet y’ won't like th’ jazz 
There; th’ worst in all th We e sh. 
My wife might take a payin’ guest. 
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was a strain of mastiff in him, and he had 
been trained to kill that which did not 
flee before him. 

Abruptly the bull, with lance-points 
down, lunged forward, interposing himself 
between the dog and the calf. Just in 
time the hound leaped aside. At the same 
instant, two other dogs slashed at the 
ham-strings of Mowitsch. 

The bull whirled, and struck at them 
with forefeet, his strong legs, with the 
heavy hoofs, driving in and out like pis- 
tons. A yelp of pain came from one dog 
who, slow to get clear,”caught it in the 
tibs. Then Mowitsch swept sideways 
with his antlers, bowling over the leader. 


“Wild ’n’ Woolly!” 


By R. E. ALEXANDER 


“Ts this th Wild West?” did y’ say? 
Well, P'll be—pass th’ lemonade! 

How’s all th’ folks in Boston, hey? 
Well, New York, then—say, aint y’ 

If I was wantin’ somethin’ wild 

Id stay back East where they're hardbiled! 


Stranglers? 


“Fudge Colt? ‘Fudge Lynch?” Colt? Lynch? 


Lynch? Colt? 


Th’ county judge’ s name is Hall. 
must mean ol’ Squire Overholt, 
But he moved last week to Saint Paul. 
Stranger, there comes a train; take her— 
aint got what yre lookin’ fr!” 


Another dog—a little terrier—joined 
the pack, and at sight of the newcomer, 
the four hounds redoubled their efforts. 
The terrier, gifted with wisdom, made no 
attempt to seize the bull, but circled him, 
yapping shrilly. The antics of the little 
dog confused Mowitsch; he made futile 
efforts to get at his small tormentor, but 
the terrier easily evaded him. Every 
time Mowitsch dropped his guard to 
reach the terrier, the hounds counted 
coup. 

The 


The fight reached its climax. 


hounds were losing heart, for three of 


them had been clipped by the bull’s 
heavy antlers. One blue-ticked veteran, 
encouraged by the frantic barking of the 
terrier, still fought, and Mowitsch, slashed 
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strayed? 


Sure there is! 


Say ) 
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and bleeding, yet not seriously injured, 
pushed the advantage. Like a thunder- 
bolt he hurled himself at the remaining 
hound, who fled cravenly before the 
charge. Pivoting on hind feet, Mowitsch 
struck at the terrier. At that instant the 
flat echoed to the bitter, clapping report 
of smokeless powder. 

Fire seared the hump across the bull’s 
shoulders, but the shot had gone far too 
high. At the dread sound, the bull froze; 
but only for an instant. Telepathically, 
a warning or a command passed from him 
to the unhurt calf, for as Mowitsch crash- 
ed into the brush, the youngster was at 
his heels. 

O more shots came. Back 

at the scene of the bat- 
tle, the angered poacher took 
stock of his dogs. They were 
whipped, thoroughly beaten, 
and they would be useless again 
that day. The poacher started 
homeward, with the limping 
hounds trailing him and the 
terrier scampering ahead. 

Until long after dark, Mow- 
itsch and the calf traveled, 
holding a course that led them 
upward toward the table-lands. 
At last the calf, exhausted, lay 
down with a piteous bleat, un- 
able to go farther. Mowitsch 
stopped, browsed, and then lay 
down beside his ward. A month 
later and this muiarcle could 
not have happened; the bull, 
truculent with the fighting rage 
that comes to his kind each 
fall, would have kept the calf 
at a distance, but now he, too, 
seemed to feel the need of 
companionship. 

Or perhaps there was forming 
in his mind a plan; perhaps it 
had taken shape even before he 
met the calf. A lordly decision 
that could have been prompted 
only by the desire of nature to 
fight to the last ditch against 
the inroads of civilization. The 
bell-like call of Mowitsch had 
been a summons. 

At dawn, they were on their 
way again, and soon after they 
met a cow. Mowitsch touched 
noses with her gravely, and when 
he and the calf started off once 
more, the cow followed them. 

A young bull next became. 
a recruit. He looked” askance 
at the bulk and antlers of the 
herdmaster, but when it became apparent 
that Mowitsch was not seeking combat, 
the stranger fel] in behind the others. 

As they went, higher and higher into 
the hills, the smoke of forest-fires became 
more choking, so that the calf sneezed 
frequently. Yet Mowitsch had a destina- 
tion, for he led them always in the same 
direction. 

Once, from a ridge of basalt, where: 
scrubby mountain pines found a_pre- 
carious hold in the crevices, Mowitsch 
paused to sound his clangorous summons. 
It was answered immediately, and from 
the heart of a tamarack swamp appeared 

bull of goodly size. Apparently, he 
interpreted the call as a challenge, for he 

(Continued on page 66) 
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cA Stimulating Article 

on the Man from whom 

Our Own “Big Trees” 
Were Named 


By GEORGE HUGHES 


HAT the Big Trees of Cal- 

ifornia should bear the name 

of Sequoyah, the greatest of 

American Indians, is more 

than appropriate; it 1s a just 
association of two natives of the con- 
tinent, and thus bound together they 
will live perhaps for thousands of years 
to come. The trees themselves are ex- 
empt from the processes of age and decay, 
while Sequoyah is assured of a lasting 
peace on the records that science and 
biography have already made. 

Sequoyah was a Cherokee Indian whose 
people had occupied for more than four 
hundred years a territory of approxi- 
mately one hundred and twenty million 
acres of land lying in what is now the 
states of Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Georgia, South Carolina and West Vir- 
ginia, all of which was taken from them 
by treaties or finally, as in the case of 
Georgia, by force of arms. They were 
the only native people whom the Span- 
iards could not whip in battle; indeed, in 
a particular fight they pressed De Soto so 
closely that they captured his personal 
servant, a negro of whom they made a 
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Lhe First 


@Sequoyah and his alphabet. 


(From McKenney and Hall’s copy of 
the original painting of 1828) 
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slave and so became the first slave holders 
in America. They were not savages; 
they fought only to protect their homes 
and country and this they did ruthlessly 
and pitilessly. 

They were not pagan idolaters as were 
many of the other tribes of America. 
They believed in a Great Spirit whom 
the white man in his theology has called 
God. With them the sunshine of a beau- 
tiful day and the thunder of a storm at 
night were manifestations of the pleasure 
or anger of the Power that ruled the 
world. They believed in an intelligent 
future existence; therefore they buried 
weapons and food vessels with the dead 
to be used in the Happy Grounds. They 
believed in the possession of a soul and 
had for it a specific name—adanta—some- 
thing many so called civ ee nations did 
not have. They had a language unlike 
those of other eee one so difficult to 
learn that few white men even mastered 
it, among whom were an ethnologist of 
the Smithsonian Institution and not more 
than a dozen missionaries who had spent 
their lives in close contact with them. 
It resembled the Greek, having three 
voices—active, middle and passive, and 
tenses that baffled the alien student in 
attempting to learn and use them. 

Such were the people from whom Se- 
quoyah sprang. He was born in the 
Cherokee town of Tuskeegee, just west 
of the Chillhowee Mountain in the coun- 
try now known as Tennessee, sometime 
during the decade extending from 1765 
to 1775. His mother’s home was a wig- 
wam located in a forest, and near by 
lived other members of her clan with their 
small corn fields and the gardens in which 
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Sequo yah 


were raised all the vegetables known to 
the Indians, such as beans, potatoes, 
squash, pumpkins, onions, and many 
others besides tobacco. Her family had 
been of importance in the tribe in as much 
as her uncle was chief of his clan and in 
consequence a member of the great coun- 
cil of the Nation. Nothing whatever is 
known concerning his father, and many 
white men have been given that honor 
although without any authority. The 
mere fact that no one knows within ten 
years the exact date of Sequoyah’s birth 
is sufficient to exclude all guesses but that 
a member of another clan was his father. 
Furthermore, the Cherokees, like the 
Aryan races of old, were cognates and 
traced kinship through the family of the 
mother. He himself once said that he 
knew nothing of his father and cared 
nothing about him. 

Sequoyah’s boyhood dreams were not 
unlike those of the present day young 
America, who like to fish, hunt, shoot, 
ride horses and kill Indians. He wanted 
to be a great hunter, to bring home to his 
mother deer, elk, buffalo, turkeys, chick- 
ens, pigeon, and fish for food and raiment 
and personal adornment. He wanted to 
be a warrior also, as men of his race had 
been for centuries—to protect his country 
and hunting grounds from intrusion by 
other tribes and white men. To accom- 
plish his dream it was necessary for him 
to be educated. He had not a day to spare 
from training his body to be strong and 
active. He played ball (a game like the 
present day basket ball), ran races, wres- 
t'ed, fought, swam, rode horses bareback, 
used the blow-gun, spear and bow. If he 
used an arrow he was compelled to make 
the sharp flint point—an art now lost; 
if he wanted a spear or canoe, they alee 
must come from his own hands. When he 
had become efficient in these things then 
came the time when he must sit and listen 
to his elders—to the wise men who knew 
the folk-lore of the Nation; who could tell 
of the hunting trails and warpaths—of 
men who had won fame as warriors or 
hunters. When he had heard all that 
would be expected of him he was given the 
opportunity to choose his own life. He 
was a young man more than six feet tall, 
strong and athletic, and chose to become 
a warrior and hunter according to his early 
boyhood dreams. 





HE thought of inventing an 

alphabet came to Sequoyah as 
the result of an idle remark. He and 
a party were on the warpath along the 
Ohio River when a white man was 
captured who had on his person a letter 
on dispatch, which was a mystery to 
them because they could not tell what 
it meant. Sequoyah said in a boasting 
kind of way that he himself could make a 
“talking leaf.” His comrades made fun 
of him, poking at him jests that cut to 
the quick and aroused in him serious 

(Continued on page 64) 
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In Detense 


Pat Garrett 


2A Man Who Lived 
in the Old West when 
it Was the Old West, 
an eAuthor Who Knows 
His Sheriffs and Out- 
, Zakes Up His 
‘Pen to Defend the 
Kan Who Killed 


Billy the Kid 


laws 


F you have not read The Saga of 

Billy the Kid, by Walter Noble 

Burns | hope you do. The book is 

written with color, fire and charm; 

the tragic events it chronicles are of 
surpassing interest. Ifit were a novel, it 
would command my unstinted praise. As 
history, it is misleading. 

The facts given are, in all essentials, cor- 
rect, or as nearly so as is humanly possible. 
There are inaccuracies and omissions, as is 
natural; there are harsh judgings of Sheriff 
Brady on the one side, and of Justice of 
the Peace, Wilson, on the other. Both of 
these men, as | beliex e, thought that they 
were doing the right thing under difficult 
circumstances. Obviously, one of these 
men must have been wrong. It was a 
mistake that Mr. Burns, when he was 
collecting material for this book, did not 
see Sheriff Brady’s son and hear his way of 
it. And it is only just to add that, until 
I met the charge in the pages of the Saga, 
I had never heard that Billy Matthews 
was accused of any hand in the Tunstall 
murder. Perhaps that was merely because 
I did not know it all—but it is worthy of 
note that Mr. Burns, in his description of 
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the murder, makes no mention of Billy 
Matthews being present. My own idea 
has always been that whiskey murdered 
Tunstall; and that whiskey, later, caused 
the murder of Baker and Morton, them- 
selves the murderers of Tunstall—Again, 
Mr. Burns made his own choice—as was 
his right—between two or twenty versions 
of the same incident, when such choosing 
was his only possible course. No one man 
has ever known the whole truth about the 
Lincoln County War. But I see no ground 


for the charge of any willful or conscious 
mis-statement of facts. My quarrel is 
with the interpretation of the facts, the 
twisting of the facts, the emphasis only on 
such facts as serve a partisan purpose, the 
swift gliding over facts that would defeat 
that purpose, the admixture of credible 
evidence with rumor, surmise, opinion, 
innuendo and maudlin sentimentality. It 
is these things which make the book a 
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skillful bit of special pleading. The Saga 
isno history. It is a movie; Billy the Kid 
is the hero—and Pat Garrett is the 
“heavy” 


i is my hard task to point out the 
faults of a book that I admire. A 
thankless task; the taunt of “sour grapes” 
is inevitable. Nevertheless, let us hope 
that my only motive in writing these lines 
is to protest against the elaring injustice 
done to the memory of Pat Garrett. 

Let me make one point clear, beyond 
the possibility of misunderstanding. As 
regards the Lincoln County War, my 
sympathies, without reservation, are with 
the McSween—Tunstall—Chisum side. I 
believe, with Mr. Burns, “‘that Murphy’s 
cause was basically wrong and McSween’s 
basically right: that Murphy was an un- 
scrupulous dictator—that Murphy stood 
for lawlessness, McSween for law’. I be- 
lieve with Mr. Burns that Tunstall was 
foully murdered; that the first and great- 
est guilt of that bloody struggle hes at 
the doors of Murphy, Riley, Dolon—and 
their backers. I have lived in that coun- 
try nearly all my life. My friends were all 
of the McSween party and my enemies 
were all on the other side. Here is no case 
of quarreling partisans. So far as Mr. 
Burns and myself are partisans—and that 
is pretty far—we are partisans on the same 
side. 


UT Mr. Burns was not writing 
the story of the Lincoln County 
War. Hewas writing the life of Billy 


Se the Kid; and his enthusiasm carried 


=> him away. Billy the Kid was to be 

the hero and whoever opposed Billy 

the Kid had to go to the wall. His 
avowed purpose was to portray Billy 
the Kid as “the idol of the Southwest”. 
It would be quite as true to portray 
Hindnrburg as the idol of Europe. I have 
not one word to say to belittle this dead 
man. It is impossible for his enemies to 
deny admiration to his courage and dar- 
ing; it is impossible for his friends to deny 
that such deeds as the killing of Jimmy 
Carlyle and of Bernstein were beyond 
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Eugene 
Manlove 


Rhodes 


defense or forgiveness. But Billy the Kid 
has never been the idol of the Southwest. 
He was the idol of a faction: later, the idol 
of the muddle-minded. So far as friend 
and foe are united to make a hero of any 
one man connected with the Lincoln 
County War, their praise is for the in- 
domitable Buckshot Roberts, who died 
at Blazier’s Mill: and his story was told 
by an enemy—a knightly enemy—George 
Coe. 


WORD as to the Coes. They have 

always been known as good men. 
They were so known even by their enemies, 
and even during the war. George Coe tried 
to get Roberts to surrender, but he would 
not. He thought he would be killed if he 
surrendered, like Baker and Morton. The 
Coes would not have allowed him to be 
injured—even if the others had any desire 
to kill him, which I doubt. And there 
were men on the other side as good as 
Frank and George Coe. This was a war 
of little mercy: but at the Fritz ranch, 
when McNab_ was 
killed and Saunders 
wounded, when George 
Coe’s horse was killed 
and he surrendered— 
then the victors took 
Saunders to the hospital 










at Ft. Stanton and offered Coe no other 
molestation than to keep him prisoner over 
night. The next day, Wallace Ollinger 
turned him loose even giving him a gun to 
defend himself if attacked. It is pleasant 
to remember these things. 

The Lincoln County War started with 
the murder of Tunstall, February 13, 
1878. It ended with the fight at Lincoln 
in July. It began with wrong and outrage, 
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C Pat Garrett, who 1s vigorously defended in this stirring article 
by Eugene Manlove Rhodes 


and it was carried on 
with outrage and 
wrong—by both sides, 
but not by all men on 
both sides. That is 
the way of wars. The 
Saga records, fairly 
enough, the murder 
of Baker, Morton and 
McClosky, the killing 
of Dick Brewer and 
Buckshot Roberts, 
the ambushing — of 
Brady and Hindman, 


McNab; and the final 
battle, in which Craw- 
ford and Beckwith 
were killed on the 
Murphy side, Morris, Semora and Romero 
onthe other. These were fighting men, and 
they were killed. But for the death of Mc- 
Sween, who had tried to check the fighting 
from the first, an avowed combatant 
and unarmed, there is no other word than 
murder. And I agree with Mr. Burns 
that Colonel Dudley’s part was the shab- 
biest chapter of that heart-breaking his- 
tory. 
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the killing of Frank’ 


It is generally thought that the Lincoln 
County War was a conflict beween oppos- 
ing gangs of desperadoes from Texas. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
There were Texans on both sides, but of 
the principals only John Chisum was from 
Texas, and he took little part in the war. 
Tunstall was English, McSween from 
Prince Edward Island. Murphy, Dolan, 
Riley—don’t ask! (Murphy came from 
California during the Civil War). Billy the 
Kid was born in New York City, Frank 
Baker in Syracuse, Morton in Virginia. 
What is true is this: that, after four 
months of civil war and eighteen months 
of anarchy, the men who finally brought 
the law to the Pecos were, without excep- 
tion, men from Texas; and all but one 
from a little town—Tacosa. I, who am 
not a Texan, may say this with a good 
grace. And it is here that I part company 
from Mr. Burns. His favorite word for 
them is ‘“man-hunters”’. “Pat Garrett 
and his man-hunters’”—‘“‘Poe—was a 
veteran man-hunter.” ‘Frank Stewart, 
with a posse of man-trailers in the employ 
of a cattleman’s association.”’ Frederick 
Bechdoldt, writing of the same men, called 

(Continued on page 85) 
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(A lineup of old-West Variety favorites (from left to right) 
1 Birch, Miss L. Hau vthorne, Lew Dockstader. 


At right, Woodward’s Gardens, San Francisco - 
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Variety 


Following our song lady came a green- 
tighted, all silver- -spangled young man 
who walked a slack wire. Others in turn 
brought laughs and hurrahs and some- 
times a catcall or two. 

Then came a sketch with all the artists 
or performers who had done these turns 
taking part in a hodge-podge of nonsense 
called “Come On, McDuff.” 

We had had our thrills and we 
what we had just seen—Variety. 

Just why the acts one sees today at the 

vaudeville theaters of San Francisco, or 
anywhere else for that matter are really 
called vaudeville is a mystery. 

Vaudeville as defined by Webster is: 

“A light, gay or topical song; a short 
drama with songs. 

Variety as defined by the same author- 
ity is: ““Intermixture of succession of dif- 
ferent things; Variation; Diversity; 
Change.” 

But that which is really variety today is 
called vaudeville and there must be a 
reason. 

Perhaps the call of the theatergoers for 
higher things, or at least what they think 
are higher things behind the curtains, and 
perhaps the drifting out of the picture of 
the old time showman caused a passing 
of the word variety as applied to a suc- 
cession of different things, and with it the 
disappearing for all time of those many 
places called variety’s showhouses that 
once flourished in San Francisco. 

Perhaps too, the taking over of the 
Orpheum by the Beck interests or maybe 
the methods adopted by the Howard 
brothers, who brought stars of various en- 


called 
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( Right: Flora Moore 


deavors under one classi- 
fication, and advertised 
these acts ““Dot- 
pourri of song and dance, 
interposed with skits and 
sketches of vaudeville’’ 
and heralded as “‘refined, 
classic and educating 
acts,” had something to 
do with the passing of 
the variety theaters and 
the variety performers 
and the coming of the 
vaudeville theaters with 
the vaudeville artists. 


JHETHER it is 

Va riety 

whether it 1s Vaudeville, 
the fact remains that 
the acts are not a great 
deal different nor are the 
performers or the artists 
a great deal different 
from what they were in 
the unashamed Variety 
days. Only the environ- 


as a 


or 


ment has changed, and 
that— 
Turning back the 


pages of the years, no city in all the world 
came up to the reputation of San Fran- 
cisco, a score and more of years ago, for 
diversity of amusement, and the City by 
the Golden Gate has not lost that repu- 


tation. From far and wide great artists 
of the stage in drama, in tragedy, in 
opera, in extravaganza, came to the 


greatest city of the far West. 
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a Crabtree 


None of these great 
stars, though, nor those 
theaters de luxe like the 
ald and the new Califor- 
nia Theaters, The Co- 
lumbiaand The Baldwin 
had such a grip on the 
public as the places 
called Music Halls, Beer 
Gardens, Variety Thea- 
ters, Odeons and Rec- 
reation Parks during the 
late eighties and into the 
new century. 

True, there were thea- 
ters in San Francisco 
from that era when the 
city had its waterfront 
at Montgomery Street. 
There was the Olympic, 
where Steve Massett 
and Billy Birch, two of 
America’s first come- 
dians, and Christy and 
Backus nightly gave 
shows—sometimes with 
others, sometimes all by 
themselves. There 
the Melodeon where 
Lotta Crabtree tw inkled 
her toes and sang her 
songs vying on the same 
program with Jenny 
Mandeville for favors of 
hardy miners, gentlemen 
of ieisure and adven- 
turers, who tossed g id nuggets a gold 
and silver coins on site stage at their feet. 
But we’re concerned here aah the heyday 
of Variety and we shall have to stick to 
our subject. 

In the days when Variety was Variety, 
actors and actresses were poorly paid and 
salaries were uncertain. Their hours were 
long and tedious. They had few, if any, 
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30 
dressing rooms and had to change their 
acts once a week and sometimes oftener. 
To hold one’s place on the program in the 
days of what was termed slap-stick and 
knockabout, an actor or actress had to be 
able to sing a bit, dance a bit, do dialect, 
be a part of the grand finale which usually 
closed a show, and also be able to do 
brass, that is toot a horn—not to mention 
strum a piano or fiddle and sometimes 
beat a drum. 

Some places too saw to it that the femi- 
nine stars did duty in dispensing drinks 
from the floors of the theater while the 
men folks shifted scenery and did a turn 
now and then as stage hands. 

Today the men and women 
of the vaudeville circuits have 
little to complain of. A book- 
ing agent finds their jobsand 
if their act is ‘‘big time” and 
stands the acid test of critical 
theatergoers there is a con- 
tract for one and perhaps 
three years. Dressing rooms 
are brilliantly lighted and 
mirrored. A call boy does 
errands, but greatest of all 
salaries are bountiful and 
certain. 


HE genesis of the vau- 
deville theater, or as it 
really was, the Variety theater 
in San Francisco would make 
a very heavy volume of 
reading, perhaps the most 
romantic of any city in the 
world. : 
Here, however, we can 
only chronicle a few recollec- 
tions of performers them- 
selves, those entertainers who 
trod the boards of the prac- 
tically free houses or those 
houses where a small admis- 
sion fee was charged, and 
where you purchased a drink, 
or let some one else purchase 
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Impromptu boxing matches were a part 
of the program at the Elk and ofttimes 
Muldoon acted as referee for pieces of 
silver and for the beer and sandwiches 
that were spread back-stage for the talent 
when the grind of the night was over. 
Sometimes coffee and snails were the 
order, for there were periods when the 
Elk had continuous variety and the shows 
ran far into the wee sma’ hours. 

Memories are still green of the Eureka 
Music Hall in Kearny Street near Califor- 
nia Street, run by John Herber with George 
Foster as stage manager. Here, it is said, 
the budding author Rudyard Kipling held 


forth for a period of twenty-three hours of 


The Gity that Vine Forgot 


By Auprey WuRDEMANN 


The house walls were raw yellow 
And the roof-tiles were hot red. 
The trees were young trees 
Dancing in wind, 

Wind spiced by fresh-turned earth, 


Festive days 

Like new yeast fermenting. 

The sliding click of tambourines, 

The long-drawn cries of sweetmeat venders 
With their sugar-crusted trays, 

Mingled with the fresh voices 

Of youth. 


The sun glinted on earrings, 
On bracelets of twisted gold, 
And made brighter the flowered shawls 
And flaunting rainbow sashes. 
* 
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a hotel today, Brown’s Comique, Sacra- 
mento and Kearny Streets, the Elite, at 
Geary and Grant Avenues, the Vienna 
Gardens, Sutter and Stockton Streets, and 
many others. 

And on Pacific Street, that wild, riot- 
ous, turbulent thoroughfare which brought 
into being the Barbary Coast, were those 
two places, joints they were called, spoken 
of round the world and out of which many 
a writer ground his colors for tales of 
adventure, pathos and humor—Bottle 
Meier’s and Bottle Koenig’s. The rivalry 
between these two rotund dispensers of 
liquor was far-reaching, each trying to 
outdo the other in offering the largest 

schooner of beer and the most 
to eat for a dime. 


THER notable places 

were the original 
Thalia—not the one Mike 
Riley of Tonopah fame oper- 
ated and where rowdy-dows 
held forth—but the Thalia 
at Market and Turk Streets; 
The People’s Palace at Turk 
and Eddy Streets, where, 
before it was renovated into 
a variety house, we had 
stood spellbound feasting 
eyes on that great panorama, 
The Battle of Gettysburg, 
and Happy Jack Harring- 
ton’s Varieties at Third and 
Mission Streets. Over the 
boards of these showhouses, 
spangles brilliantly glittering, 
clog shoes beating merry 
tattoo, singing sentimental 
or topical songs, moved Gil- 
bert Saroni, the Hayes 
Sisters, Pete Mack, George 
H. Wood, that droll come- 
dian, Raymond (Mike) 
Moore, who made Little 
Annie Rooney famous, Pat 
Rooney, Murray and Mack, 
Dave, George and Sam 
Marion, Hallett and Ray- 


it, or them, for you—and 
where you truly saw Variety. 
Perhaps there will be those 
among you in whose ears 
these echoes of names and 
places will ring pleasantly— 


Like an old woman she basks in the sun, 
Shrunken to half her size. 

No more do the tambourines click. 

From the half-opened door of the grey stone church 
Comes the quiet drone of a hymn. 


mond, and Montgomery, 
Brummage and Little Jeff. 
Standing perhaps higher 
in popular favor than all the 
rest was the Bella Union on 


as, it must be admitted, they 
do in our own. 

Among those we remember 
best there’s the Elk Theater, 
situated in Market Street, di- 
rectly opposite where Powell 
Street meets that thoroughfare. Jack Halli- 
nan opened the place with many local 
favorites. Ed Homan was his manager 
and the Elk was later followed by the 
opening of the Cremorne in the block 
below, also by Hallinan. 

One of the habitues of the Elk was 
William Muldoon, that autocratic boxing 
commissioner of the present New York 
State Athletic Commission, and manager 
once of the mighty John L. Sullivan when 
John L. was a champion until a stripling 
from Hayes Valley in San Francisco, 
James J. Corbett, took his crown from 
him in a ring at New Orleans. 

Muldoon was also a strong man and 
wrestler and once met the then great Clar- 
ence Whistler on the stage of the Old Ma- 
guire’sOpera House ina hug and tug match. 
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The red-and-yellow houses are softened by the sun 
To the faded patterns on her shawl. 


the twenty-four he spent in San Francisco, 
over beer and pretzels gathering material 
to write his impressions of the city by the 
Golden Gate—not that those impressions 
amounted to much as anything but suc- 
cessful laugh-provokers. 

Other places where the lights flickered 
and gleamed from sundown to sunup 
were the Odeon, situated at Union Square 
Avenue (called Morton Street then) and 
Kearny Streets and the Palace Varieties 
at Post and Dupont Streets (the latter 
thoroughfare later being called Grant 
Avenue), run by Obermeyer and Mathias 
with Ned Nestall as stage manager. There 
were the Fountain at Sutter and Kearny 
in the basement and on the same spot 
where the nephew of Major William B. 
Hooper of Occidental Hotel fame conducts 
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the west side of Kearny be- 
tween Washington and Jack- 
son Streets, a stone’s throw 
from the old Hall of Justice 


and Portsmouth Square, 
that Portsmouth Square 
where Robert Louis Stevenson once 


dreamed his tales and where, too, ghosts 
of Vigilantes stalk. 

Actors and actresses whose names have 
been carried down into posterity did their 
turns at this famed showhouse. Junie 
McCree, whose parodies of popular songs, 
droll sayings and laughable skits became 
“big time” at Proctor & Keith’s, Tony 
Pastor’s Theater and other amusement 
palaces of the East, and who earned a 
place with Eddie Foy, great American 
comedian in the play Wild Rose, started 
at the Bella Union. McCree, too, it is 
said, gave George McManus his inspira- 
tion for the creation of Jiggs. 

Johnny and Emma Ray first gave their 
“What Are the Wild Waves Saying?!” at 
the Bella Union and for years it was a 
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headliner in showhouses the length and 
breadth of the land. Here, too, we heard 
the Ford brothers, Walter and Mitchie, 
sing “We Are the Boys That Carry the 
Hod,” and “Throw Him Down, Mc- 
Cluskey.” Maggie Cline, too, got her 
laughs and her applause when she danced 
and sang “McGee’s Back Yard.” At the 
Bella Union the Ferrantis started on the 
tour that led them round the world. Gro- 
tesque dancers they were and one of the 
trio was Jess B. Cook, who, for a number 
of years has been one of the Police Com- 
missioners of San Francisco. Sam Tetlow 
and Joe Scantelbury, show men of the old 
school, operated the Bella Union. A 
olden harvest this pair reaped and Tet- 
ow gloried in splendid clothes and 
jewelry. He wore flaming cravats and 
oasted ownership of a dozen or more 
stickpins, a good number in those days for 
any man to own. 

But evil days fell upon the Bella Union. 
Tetlow and his partner quarreled—over a 
woman, so the story says—and Tetlow, 
walking up to the Ros office one night, 
drew a derringer from the folds of his long 
Prince Albert coat and shot Scantelbury 
dead. It cost Tetlow the greater part of 
his fortune to save his neck and he died 
practically penniless and alone. 

Ned Foster later became proprietor of 
the Bella Union, but its glories had faded 
and it passed into the shadows; it became 
really a dive, just one of the many that in- 
fested that neighborhood. 

Charley Reed, perhaps San Francisco's 
greatest idol of the burnt cork in the days 
of Lew Dockstader, Billy Kersands, 
Primrose and West, Billy Sweetman and 
others, did his act on the stage of the 
Bella Union. Here, too, basking in popu- 
lar favor, were Charley Morrell, banjoist 
extraordinary, Tommy Bree, interlocutor, 
and one of the greatest of matinee Beau 
Brummells, Harry Montague. 

Charley Reed also played at the Bush 
Street Theater where he and his “gang” 
burlesqued the highbrow shows featured 
at The Baldwin Theater much to the 
chagrin of Al Hayman and his stars. Reed 
called “The Lights 0’ London’ by the 
title of “Lights o’ Butchertown’’; “Under 
the Gaslight” became ‘Under the Gas- 
pipe,” and “Around the World in Eighty 
Days” became ‘Around the Block in 
Eighty Minutes,” and so on. 


HEN his star set and he answered 

his last curtain call in an eastern 
city, practically broke. He was ever im- 
bued with the spirit of San Francisco, 
game to the last, his final words a joke. 
Just before he passed on he slipped from 
his couch and as his nurse stooped to 
raise him he murmured with his last 
breath, his last joke, “I’ve made a home 
run.” 

Drifting for a moment from variety’s 
path, right across the street was another 
theater, The Standard, where mixed 
shows were presented and at times drama 
and the like. At these theaters Samuel B. 
Curtis played “Samuel o’ Posen’ and 
gave away lots at forgotten Posenville 
across the bay to his patrons to draw the 
crowds. Others appearing at these 
theaters were John L. Sullivan in “Willing 
Hearts and Helping Hands”; James J. 
Corbett in “Gentleman Jim and the 
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Naval Cadet”; James Edward Britt, our 
own Jimmy Britt, Olympic clubman and 
lightweight boxer of renown then, played 
the hero in “The Bowery,” and James J 
Jeffries, doing a turn somewhere with a 


circus, conqueror of doughty Tom 
Sharkey, Jim Corbett, Ruby Robert 
Fitzsimmons and other  fistic _ lights 


r 


starred in “The Man from the West,” and 
“Davy Crockett,’’ while we sat  spell- 
bound and enthralled in the gallery. 


T the Bush Street when it was known 

as the Alhambra or the New Com- 
edy, M. B. Leavitt brought shows from the 
East. Among his performers were Wain- 
tatta, the slack-wire king, Maganelli, the 
corkscrew man, Flora Moore in popular 
Irish ballads, Julius Witmark, boy bari- 
tone, and in latter years a famous pub- 
lisher of songs, John T. Kelly, singing 
“The Girl I Left Behind,” and Johnny 
Coleman, wonderful soft shoe dancer 
singing “Mr. McAnnely and his Old High 
Hat.” 

Jack Haverly with George Thatcher as 
one of his stars brought his minstrels to 
the Bush Street Theater. This gathering 
of artists should really be called variety 
performers, for they sang and danced, told 
jokes, performed feats of strength, walked 
slack wires and did acrobatic turns. 
Haverly was a great devotee of baseball 
and once sponsored the Haverly team in 
the California League, playing at the old 
Haight Street grounds at Waller and 
Stanyan Streets. 

Gus Pratt, now one of the shining lights 
of the South o’ Market Boys, was one of 
Haverly’s players. Pratt is truly an insti- 
tution of San Francisco and was one of the 
newsboys who sold extra copies of the 
Alta California telling of the assassina- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln. Pratt in latter 
years became the bodyguard of Frank 
McCoppin when he was a factor in the 
political arena of the west. 

Theater patrons of today remember 
May and Flo Irwin. They sang and 
danced and told droll stories in a skit 
called “Rural Sketches.” May eventu- 
ally drifted to the legitimate stage and 
was here last about twelve years ago in 
“Widow by Proxy.” Flo was true to her 
first love, variety, or as we'll call it now 
vaudeville, and occasionally comes back 
to the city of her early triumphs, doing 
her turn on the Orpheum stage. Kitty 
O’Neil, who graduated from the San 
Francisco music halls, was another star 
with the company, her nightly hit being 
the singing of “Mary Ann and Dublin 
Dans” 

A famous house was the Vienna Gar- 
dens, at the northwest corner of Sutter 
and Stockton Streets. Before it became 
the home of variety and one of the great 
amusement palaces of San Francisco, it 
had been the palatial residence of Michael 
Reise, a famous western character of the 
70's. Harry Orndorff, for many years 
stage manager of the Orpheum and now 
pensioned for long and faithful service, 
did a Dutch act, Post and Ashley were 
song and dance artists, and here Walter 
Morosco, eminent producer today, was 
one of the characters in “Peck’s Bad 
Boy,” the olio. which concluded the 
nightly performances. 

He was a leading man, too, at Wood- 
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ward’s Gardens in the Sunday afternoon 
shows in the great amphitheater of that 
pleasant playground. Woodward’s Gar- 
dens was truly an institution of old San 
Francisco, Situated in Mission Street 
near Fourteenth, it was the Mecca, par- 
ticularly of a Sunday or a holiday, of more 
than half the city’s population. There 
were countless features. A great museum 
with stuffed animals and birds of every 
description held us in awe. There were 
donkeys, camels, elephants and Shetland 
ponies to ride, and a great pit where 
grizzly and black bears ate our popcorn 
and peanuts. There was the merry-go- 
round, of course, and the boats on the 
lake and great rows of monkey houses, 
and from within its walls the great Van 
Tassell cut the rope of a balloon each 
Sunday—as much of a thrill to us as a 
non-stop flight to Hawaii is to the young- 
sters of today. 

Like all things in the path of progress 
Woodward’s Gardens became a memory, 
only the amphitheater remaining. That 
was moved to Valencia Street and became 
a boxing arena. Here Battling Nelson, 
Eddie Hanlon, Young Corbett, Joe Gans 
and countless other battlers rose to fame 
or sank into oblivion. Its swan-song was 
finally sung that fateful week of April 18, 
1906, and only followers of boxing of the 
yesterdays remember that old arena now. 

Another popular place of amusement 
was the Wigwam, a great barn-like struc- 
ture at Geary and Stockton Streets. It 
had been erected in 1884 by the Dirigo 
Club, a famous Republican organization 
that worked in vain to elect James G. 
Blaine and John A. Logan, president and 
vice-president. 

Gus Walters took over the building at 
the conclusion of the campaign. Tommy 
Leary was stage manager, later filling a 
like position at the Tivoli for John Krel- 
ing. At the Wigwam Alice Neilson trilled 
her way to fame and fortune, graduating 
to the Tivoli, then 'to the Bostonians, and 
finally to grand opera. Gilbert and 
Goldie, Weber and Fields, Flynn and 
Walker, Gus Bruno, Ben and Adeline 
Cotton in a skit called ‘Marked for Life,” 
Meyer Cohn, in latter years a song plug- 
ger for Charles K. Harris of “‘After the 
Ball” fame and countless others were 
variety’s stars at the Wigwam. 

With the purchasing of the Wigwam lot 
by the White House, the present Orpheum 
in O’Farrell Street was started and while 
smoking was permitted one had to walk to 
a bar to secure drinks. Rosner’s Hun- 
garian Orchestra was the stellar feature of 
the opening night, the house being wired 
so that the band might give storm imita- 
tions. So realistic were these imitations 
one could almost hear the rain as it pat- 
tered on the roof. 


FFACED by the march of progress, 
as were most of the other show- 
houses, was the Cremorne Theater in 
Market Street near Fourth. About where 
it stood now rises the Humboldt Bank 
Building. Underneath the Cremorne were 
the Charter Oak Stables where many of 
the elite kept their thoroughbred horses 
and their luxurious carriages. 
As part of the program, on occasional 
nights, boxing matches were held. Tom 
(Continued on page 78) 
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eNany of Us 

Dream of a 
Mountain Home. 
Here is an Article 
that Tells Some 
Inspiring Things 


About One 
FRANK F. 


T stands staunch and sturdy, our 

cabin home, about quarter of the 

way up the northwestern slope of 

Mount Edson, the local monarch 

of the low mountains, known as 
“The Hills,’ along the southern coast 
of Oregon. It is built of real, honest- 
to-goodness logs, straight and long and 
more than a foot through. They are 
of fr and hand-hewn on two sides. The 
narrow cracks between them are filled 
with cement, making fourteen inches of 
solid wall for warmth in winter and cool- 
ness insummer. The roof of cedar shakes 
projects widely and protectively over the 
ends and bends out on either side to cover 
a wide porch in front and a lean-to in the 
rear. 

Climbing ivy sprawls over the back of 
the cabin and swathes the rustic porch 
pillars of fir logs. A blossoming curtain 
composed of the mingled growth of climb- 
ing roses and a great wistaria vine en- 
closes the west end of the porch. With the 
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C The author, “Polly” and 
an end mew of the cabin 


addition of a couple of 
canvas curtains we have 
an ideal sleeping nook. 
A rustic arbor made of 
poles runs across the west 
end of the cabin and is 
covered by the wistaria 
vine. A door opens from 
the kitchen upon this 


arbor so that it may serve on occasion 
as an out-door dining room. A _ long 
shed-like addition extends across the end 
of the lean-to and back for twenty odd 
feet making a “ketch-all’’ for saddles, 
tools and every sort of odd and end, as 
well as a housing place for a dozen cords 
of wood at a time. 

As one enters the rustic gate which 
opens into the ten acres of clearing in 
which the cabin is set and winds up the 
road toward it, he is struck with the 
effectiveness of the’ background of mighty 
old-growth firs which tower behind more 
than two hundred feet in the air. The 
rushing sound one hears is made by the 
mountain stream tumbling over the rocks 
in the ravine behind the cabin. There are 
falls in the stream a little farther on 
which give it a deeper note sounding be- 
neath the tinkling, lilting song our creek 
sings in fair weather. In winter the deeper 
note submerges the others and the creek 
gives forth a sullen roar like that of an 
angry sea. 

At the upper end of the clearing stands 
a little log barn and quite likely, up on 
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the hillside, a couple of saddle horses will 
complete the picture. If the horses are 
there and if it be during the summer 
months, a visitor will almost surely find 
my wife and myself somewhere about the 
place. We will gladly show you all the 
advantages, apparent and hidden, of our 
cabin home in “The Hills.””. Oh yes, we'll 
be glad to show you about, especially The 
Wife. The cabin and the homestead it 
adorns are the apple of her eye and the 
pride of her heart. In it and its environ- 


The altogether livable and artistic 
interior of the Cabin in the Hulls 


ment she takes an almost pagan delight. 
To the whole project since our claim was 
fled she has given the creative impulse. 
Mated to a rolling stone of a husband, 
living hippity-hop all over the map with 
a man who has done many different things 
in many diverse places, small scope has 
been given to her passion for treasuring 
possessions, which glows in her stronger 
than in most women. So this homestead 
and the adjacent one we have since pur- 
chased, constitutes our first landed estate 
and this cabin is our first and only really 
owned house. 

Well then, enter the cabin by the wide 
door of hand-hewn cedar planks. You will 
find yourself in a big living room, sixteen 
by twenty four feet, rustic and back- 
woodsy with its walls of logs, bearing the 
bark and beamed ceiling of fir logs also, 
which are useful as well as ornamental for 
they serve as joists to bear the floor of the 
attic room above. About the first thing 
that will strike the eye will be the fire- 
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Hills 


place, opposite the door. It is low but 
massive, built of the stones gathered from 
the creek. A wide mantel of heavy fr 
plank has its stain of dark brown deepened 
by the smoke of many fires. This mantel 
is supported by posts of fir with the bark 
on them, of course. Similar posts hold up 
the book-shelves which run all around one 
end of the room. Yes, book-shelves, tiled 
with books; the books I collected during 
many years and at length tired of carting 
them about the country, | have them 
parked here now, where they are of more 
use to me than anywhere else, for when 
one lives in cities there is always some sort 
of a public library just around the corner. 


STAIRCASE in one corner is 

“\ built around a fir log which 
serves as newel post and support for 
the beam above. There are some easy 
chairs scattered about and cushioned 
couches ready to flop on. Dark cardinal 
draperies hang in the door-ways from a 
framework of fir poles. At the windows 
hang fsh-nets, brought years ago from 
Nova Scotia, and behind them curtains of 
golden orange. Naturally, there are elk 
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Cl aradise Cabin on 


the hillside 


The way we _ hap- 
pened to enter into 
this possession of ours 
in “The Hills’ was an 
incidental to a hnan- 
cially disastrous adven- 
ture of mine in the 
stock-raising game on 
the big three thousand 
acre range which lies on 
the open side of the 
mountains just across 
the valley from our 
cabin. It was while 
living on this big ranch, 
that the government ; 
land surrounding it was - ba 





(The author’s wife and “her two best friends” 


and deer horns on the walls and over the 
mantel, where they carry a load of guns 
and fishing rods. The only thing out of 
character perhaps is the modern desk with 
its typewriter located in the corner among 
the book-shelves where the head of the 
house with groaning and tribulation of 
spirit sometimes justifies his existence as 
a writing man. 
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thrown open for homestead entry. So we 
filed on a claim, running four forties long 
up the slope of Mount Edson. We did 
not value our homestead much at first. 
But the fact that this piece of land was 
our very own and not merely a temporary 
abode grew upon us. On the big ranch I 
had men and teams and tools which could 
be used at odd times to make the improve- 
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Sketc h es by 


Howard A. Hall 


ments required and the habit of 
spending most of our time at the cabin 
erew. When circumstances made it 
imperative for me to go back to writing 
again, we left our cabin with reluc- 


tance. Since then it has been our 
summer home. I have usually been 
able to arrange my work so as to 


spend two or three months there, 
while The Wife often comes earlier 
and stays longer than I do, living there 
for months at a time companioned 
only by her horse and her dog. 


UR Curry County in Oregon is 
only a small piece of a most 
marvelous stretch of country, pecu- 
liarly adapted to become the vacation 
land of the United States. It runs 
with varying width for more than 
four hundred miles along the coast of 
northern California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. It is the low mountainous region 
inclusive of the coastal ranges whose steep 
cliffs now come out to overlook the 
ocean and again recede around the heads 
of bays or river valleys. From Eureka 
to Puget Sound this coastal mountain 
region stretches. The farther north one 
goes the more luxuriant the vegetation 
(Continued on page 56) 
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eA Fascinating eAction 
Novel of the -ACost 
Brilliant “Period in the 


History of the West 


The Story So Far: 
O anything, fight for my land 
—anything, but keep what 
belongs to the del Valles!’ 
Such was the half-delirious 
injunction laid upon the 
young Hilarita by her father, don Estevan 
del Valle, whose Rancho Buena Esperanza 
—the Ranch of Good Hope—stretched 
itself over leagues of sunny land, and 
whose cattle were numberless. 

What had happened? Out of a clear 

sky had come the news—this in 1821— 
that Spain no longer controlled Nueva 
California and that the rancheros in the 
district tributary to San Rafael Arcangel 
must take the vow of allegiance to Mexico, 
the new master, or lose all. Cienega, in- 
solent young Mexican representative, had 
but lately arr:ved to show his authority, 
and incidentally to stir up the Indios 
against the landowners. There was also 
the little matter of the rich prize of Hilarita 
to redouble his efforts to obtain the 
Rancho, (although he was continually 
foiled in his attempts to be alone with the 
Senorita by don Silencio, befriended dumb 
beggar, Hilarita’s faithful shadow). 
Ill though he was from a recent fall, 
don Estevan still had moments of 
lucidity when he realized that some- 
one—his daughter—must attend to the 
certification of a new grant for his 
land. There was no time to lose. 

No one realized the state of affairs 
better than Fra Juan Amoros, old 
friend of don Estevan’s and padre of 
the little mission not far away, and 
Ricardo de la Torre to whom Hilarita 
was afhanced. “Cienega is the dust 
beneath your feet,” said the padre. 
“Merely get him to sign the informe 
and then use him, as he would use you, for 
your own purpose.” 

And Hilarita, hearing her father’s feeble 
voice—“‘Fight for my _ land’”—realized 
that she, a woman, had nothing to fight 
with, nothing to barter, save herself. She 
would—she must—have the grant certifi- 
cate. What happened after was unim- 
portant. Don Estevan, when he was well 
again, would drive Cienega away, hus- 
band or no husband, promise or no prom- 
ise. 

Her eyes were tightly closed. She 
thought of Ricardo—ah, she must not 
think of him! 

“Get me the grant and then—” 

“Tt will be yours for your wedding 
gift,’ Cienega assured her triumphantly. 

As a wedding gift! Ah, then she must— 

For all her horrified aversion, her head 
was high. Retreat was no longer possible, 
but bravery was. 

Fra Juan’s sunken eyes burned deep in 
his head. Yet when don Patricio (a neigh- 
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boring ranchero) tensed with anger, the 


gaunt padre held him back with: “It is— 
in God’s hands—” 


Now Go On With the Story. 
Be JUAN’S admonition had at 


least the effect of tempering don 
Patricio’s action; he had never been a 
wordless man, and refused silence now. 

He snorted and threw back his head. 

“IT have always loved my peace,” he 
shouted, but, seeing none understood him, 
began again: “You might make a shift, 
senorita, to become my wife, and never 
repent it. I may be battered, but I am 
seasoned; I have great experience, even if 
not in love. You would not repent—” 

“You are a little late, don Patricio,” 
Cienega retorted. 

Tardy, perhaps, but the Celt’s loud 
words stopped Cienega’s contemplated 
embrace. Don Patricio had really hoped 
for little more. Seeing how successful 
he had been, Callanan refused to give over 
without making the performance perfect. 

“You have counted without one thing—” 

“And what is that?” don Ygnacio asked. 

“The wagging finger of fate, senor,” the 
Irish don said readily, “‘and the conjunc- 
tions of the stars. My horoscope was 
taken at the college in Dublin with the 
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utmost exactitude. Venus herself, for 
reasons of her own, seems to have presided 
over my birth. Love, I was told, would 
come to me late, but when it did, I would 
be irresistible.” 

The officer was uncertain whether or 
not don Patricio was laughing at him; he 
grew purple and red by turns. Hilarita, 
white to the lips, saw only a momentary 
release, yet even that was grateful. She 
took the little pause to say, “I go to my 
father, senores,” and half walked, half ran 
to the house. 

“Why did you interfere?” don Ygnacio 
cried. ‘‘I was about—” 

“To violate every custom of decency,” 
the Irishman snapped. “Marry Hilarita, 
if her father permits it—it is all one to me. 
It is perfectly true that—Venus or no 
Venus—I do not pretend to love or even 
approve of you, don Ygnacio, and the 
easiest way to end the matter might be for 
you and me to step over behind those trees 
and+see if I remember what I was taught 
about handling a sword. But for all that” 
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—cognizant of Fra Juan’s disapproval— 
“T should hate to think that for lack of a 
little decency a man should lose his life.” 

“You threaten me?” 

Fra Juan knew his hot-headed friend; 
he stared at him now, as if to impress the 
need for calmness. Suppose, the padre 
thought, suppose that don Patricio did 
kill Cienega—what then? Investigations, 
lies (from every one of Cienega’s fol- 
lowers), trouble for all the rancheros. He 
wondered if it might not be worth while! 
Hilarita—to be sacrificed to this green 
toad, this parrot, this— 

He thought again, “It is in God’s 
hands. Who am I to protest? If it is 
His will that Cienega be killed’’—his lips 
tightening—“‘He will cause it to happen.” 

“You threaten me?’ Cienega cried 
again. “This insult has gone far—but not 
as far as my blade will go!” 

“Make yourself easy on that point,” 
don Patricio said gravely. ‘Your sword 
will fly twenty paces from you at my first 
pass. You cannot fight with planets.” 

Don Patricio believed that he had ac- 
complished his purpose completely. He 
had, he felt certain, taken Cienega’s mind 
from love-making, and that was the main 
thing for the present. 

The officer, also, had no desire for con- 
flict. For one thing, don Patricio—a 
great powerful man, verdad/—might 
run him through; for another, don 
Patricio’s death (in the presence of 
Fra Juan) might be difficult to ex- 
plain; for a third, the officer prided 
himself upon his diplomacy. 

“We are men,” said he. ‘‘Will it 
make you more happy if I tell you 
that I have received don Estevan’s 
formal consent—that I came today 
to measure senorita Hilarita’s foot for 
the satin bridal slippers? We are men 
—we do not fight about nothing, do 
we!” 

“No,” don Patricio said shortly, and 
turned away. * 


Xx 


N the following days Hilarita saw 

little of Ygnacio Cienega, and could 
have wished it less. It took all of her in- 
genuity to keep the officer from being 
alone with her; without don Silencio, it 
would have been impossible. Like a griz- 
zled dog, the silent man followed her; he 
was blind to gestures to leave her and deaf 
to commands to begone—when don 
Ygnacio was about. 

De la Torre came regularly to Buena 
Esperanza. By some miracle the young 
ranchero had failed to hear of the trouble. 
Hilarita did not know how to tell him of 
it, since she loved him; dared not tell him, 
since she loved him so greatly. She was 
living in daily fear—of Cienega, of mar- 
riage, of Ricardo, of everything. 

Certification of the grant for Buena 
Esperanza had not arrived. It appeared, 
from the lapse of time, that it would never 
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come—save as a wedding gift, in the hands 
of don Ygnacio. 

The tallow had been delivered to Fra 
Juan (and an Indian cholo riding on the 
ox-cart shot on the way to the mission); 
the tension at San Rafael Arcangel had 
lessened little, since the government 
(through don Ygnacio) made increased 
demands for both manteca and sebo. The 
rancheros had not sufficient surplus to sell 
to the Russians, even had they dared 
sending ox-carts through the district 

peopled by the Caynameros, who, to- 
gether with the Tah-mahs, were now con- 
stantly stealing cattle and harassing the 
mission. 

Don Estevan lingered halfway between 
reason and unreason. One day he would 
snarl at all visitors, cut their words from 
their mouths, attempt to strike at them; 
the next he would act like a conspirator 
and never open his mouth; the third he 
would be a reasonable man, eager for news 
of the ranchero, given to boasting of the 
way Hilarita was managing affairs. 


ee OU are satisfied with me?’ the 
girl asked him. 

“No son could do better,”’ was don Este- 
van’s answer. ‘Let me tell you, Hilarita, 
life would not be worth the living if we did 
not possess Buena Esperanza—the good 
hope, the hope for happiness.” 

*And’”’—timidly—‘“‘you would have me 
do anything to retain it?” 

Don Estevan’s troubled brain pondered 
over the question. He did not ask “What 
do you mean?” but, instead, conjured up 
the vision of Cienega—ah, but such a 
thing was impossible! He thought next 
of Ricardo—and of grandchildren patter- 
ing about. He leaned from the bed and 
pinched her cheek. “Anything,” he said. 
Grandly, “You should not worry, little 
Hilaria; the rancho runs itself, eh? And 
we will have the grant in all its glory soon 
—it should come any day”’—don Estevan 
had lost track of time—‘‘and then—well, 
I suppose I will be forced to spend much 
money on the wedding, eh? But I do not 
mind! It will make me happy to think 
that Buena Esperanza will shelter del 
Valle blood even after I am gone. Very 
happy. You are a good daughter.” 

She bowed her head. How truly she 
bowed it don Estevan could not know. 

“T cannot fight with a sword,” she told 
him, “but I am doing what I can.” 

He said wearily, “What is all this talk 
of swords? I have seen too much of that 
already!” 

The girl took his hand, seeing that he 
was, curiously, about to fall into one of his 
deep sleeps. 

“Too many swords,” he said, as if to 
himself. ‘Ah, well, we made it hot for 
old Cienega and his men. They wore green 
feathers, those plotters. Andres was one 
of them—I always thought. How fast we 
were forced to flee Spain! We were loyal— 
ah, yes, but none understood what reforms 
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we wanted— Andres, Andres, I would recall 
the words I said to you! I thought that 
you told of the del Valle’s part in the busi- 
ness—but that was long ago! Andres! 
Andres! If I could only hear your voice— 
the last man, besides me, of the line— 
Andres!” 

Don Silencio slipped noiselessly into the 
room. He smiled at Hilarita, stepped to 
the far side of the bed, and bent over don 
Estevan. The ranchero ceased crying 
out. His fingers, his entire body, relaxed, 
and curious sudden sleep engulfed him. 

Hilarita gazed at don Silencio with wide 
eyes. Too much had happened, was hap- 
pening, and was presaged, for her to think 
clearly. Nevertheless, she said nervously, 
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}  ““—WNever leave me, 
Don Silencio!” 


“He called—and—” The silent™man 
watched her, a little unsteady smile on 
his face. : 
“And you came,” she finished. 
it because you heard—your name?” 
Don Silencio shook his head. 
“You were merely—following me?” 


“Was 


HE grave old Spaniard, as always, 
was silent. He made _ neither 
motion of assent nor disagreement. 
“Who are you? Where do you come 
from?” Hilarita demanded swiftly. 
Don Silencio waved a hand; he might 
have meant from any of the four seas. 
“From—a ship?” He gazed at her 
steadily, and then nodded slowly. 
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“What ship?” 

He smiled, shrugged, spread out his 
hands as if hopelessly. 

Hilarita said sharply, “If you were 
Andres del Valle, my father would know 
It has been many years, but a 

brother would always know a brother. Is 
it not true, don Silencio?” 

The stranger nodded vigorously. 

Her next statement, delivered swiftly, 
did not unsettle him as she hoped it might: 
“You knew my father,” she shot out. He 
was not, she saw, to be trapped, if he were 
playing a part. Somehow, she was drawn 
to the silent man. She wondered what his 
answer would be to the greatest question 

the greatest fear—always present in her 
thoughts; why not ask him? Who else— 
save possibly Fra Juan, who had already 
seemingly failed her, might she speak 
with? 

“Don Silencio,” she said slowly, “You 
know what is happening here. Ah, do not 
shake your head. I am to marry don 
Ygnacio—there is no other way. But is 
it worth while?” Even while he was shak- 
ing his head, she continued, “My father 
has had sorrow enough. [| may not be his 
son, but I can keep Buena Esperanza for 
him—” 

She stopped. 

The expression on don Silencio’s face 
fascinated her. It ran the gamut of every 
emotion froin rage to impotence, and 
ended blank. Once, the girl thought, his 
mouth opened, although he said no word. 
At the very end he smiled—Hilarita had 
never seen such a smile before. She said 
hurriedly, her breath coming quickly, 
“You are not to—to hurt don Ygnacio! 
It would only make matters far worse. | 

forbid it, don Silencio! But—when he 
comes to visit me—before we are—before 
I am—that is—never leave me, 
Silencio!” 


you! 


don 


HE grim old Spaniard reached 
across the bed, took her hand, and 
kissed it gently. 

Her days she spent now in a fury of 
work. She saw to the tanning of hides and 
the making of boots and shoes. Looms 
clattered and spinning-wheels whirred as 
the women, under her eye, carded, spun 
and wove the wool from the ranchero 
sheep. Like a man she roamed the hills 
(don Silencio ever behind her, and the 
apartadores, armed heavily, atching her 
progress) counting cattle and seeing to the 
horses. 

She started the erection of 
house—for very lack 


anew store- 
of other employment, 


standing over the Indians as they ground 
the lumps of clay in the troughs, as they 


trod it with their bare feet and 
with straw. 

Sometimes escorted only by don Silen- 
clo, sometimes with Ricardo, she rode into 
the redwood forests, and watched her men 
hew down a great tree, from which cross- 
beams and joists and rafters were shaped 
by hand. 

Once the slower work of construction 
began, she soon lost interest. Never did 
she tell the servants where she intended 
spending the day—thus she was able to 
elude don Ygnacio’s amorous y-intended 
Visits. 

The Indians 
strangely quiet. 


mixed it 


were—ominous sign— 
The usual throng of sav- 
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ages when a rancho animal was slaughtered 
was seen no more. The “‘archangels”— 
Rafael, Miguel and Gabriel—maintained 
their self-appointed nightly vigil. 

Each rancho continued in the daily 
duties, but the joyous rancheros had 
given over fiestas, barbecues, racing, even 
dancing. There had not even been a bull- 
and-bear fight for months; when the 
rancheros rode into San Rafael they were 
attended by armed servants. 

The lazy hours, when women took their 
naps, and men smoked, chatted and dozed, 
were no more. 

Hilarita realized, from the actions of 
visiting rancheros, that don Ygnacio had 
not been silent; more, that he had said 
the wedding was soon to take place. Had 
she not been positive, the last visit of Fra 
Juan gave her proof. 

The gaunt priest had merely said: “Is 
there no other way out, my daughter?” 
and she had replied, “What other w ay Is 
there?” 

“IT am to get my blood-money from it,”’ 
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the padre told her. ‘The month of the 
wedding, the mission need pay nothing 
to the new government. If only the Indios 
were letting their arrows fly—one of them 
might—”’ 

She had not protested. Instead, wearily, 
she said, ‘Rafael still practises with the 
bow, my father—ah, but it would be no 
use. I could never be happy after.” 

It was then that they saw Ricardo rid- 
ing up. 

“Have you told him?” Fra Juan asked. 

“T—cannot!”’ 

“Does he know?” 

“He must—pray for me, father, and I 
will tell him—now, while you are here!” 

She spoke bravely, for all that her heart 
was doing double-knocks against the wall 
of her breast. She thought as much of the 
hurt she must deal de la Torre as her own 


sorrow. 
XI 


eM the patio of Buena Esper- 
anza one could see the rounded 
hill behind the distant mission. The patio 
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itself was flooded with sunshine and the 
madrones with bees; overhanging tiles cast 
grateful shade. Red and yellow Castilian 
roses, yellow jasmine from Aragon, giant 
ferns from the California canyons, banked 
against the plastered walls. About a si- 
lent fountain were plants brought from 
San Blas in Mexico—many-hued lilies, 
over which yellow-and-silver butterflies 
hovered. In a corner a sharp-thorned 
cactus reared a graceful spiny head, termi- 
nating in a stiff, blue-flowered stalk. 

Birds had built their nests in the climb- 
ing roses; they chattered gaily at Hilarita’s 
white kitten. 


HE bees droned 
sweetly— 
A place made for love; the setting for 
love, and the characters as well. 
Hilarita had just said, ‘“Then— 
know, Ricardo?” 
And the ranchero had answered, “I 
know.” 
“Y ou—you do not—blame me?” 


monotonously, 


you 


[suNS 


‘idney 





@ Fra Juan turned away as de la Torre 
took her hand. “‘No,” Ricardo said. 
“We will never forget” 


Fra Juan had said sternly, “You are 
without blame!” 


“Without blame,” Ricardo repeated 
now. “‘I sometimes wish you were—less 
brave. But you would not be Hilarita 


then—and it is Hilarita I love.’’ He said 
simply, ‘‘Father, will it be a sin to love a 
woman who is married?” 

The padre answered at once: “Nothing 
pure is sinful, my son.” 

“T understand,” de la Torre said. “‘It— 
it was not easy, Hilarita. When I first 
heard—before I knew why—I wanted to 
do—many foolish things. That is over 
now. I am—no, I am not glad you told 
me, but I realize how hard the telling was. 
We—we will forget?” 

Swiftly, ‘I can never forget!” 

Fra Juan turned away as de la Torre 
took her hand. ‘‘No,” Ricardo said. 
“We will never forget.” 
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\ thousand words tried to force them 
selves out of his inarticulate mouth. Surely 


don Estevan did not want his daughter to 
marry a hated Cienega; the rancho wa: 
not worth the Could the 
tion of the grant be obtained in no other 
way? De la Torre, 
but what? 
plained that th del 
Valles to decide: his mother had first said 
that if Hilarita wanted a blue-jay for a 
husband, let her 
Ricardo Was silent, drove 


price! certiheca 


inexpressive, wanted 
His father 
matter was for the 


action had Cx 


and, when 
him out of the 
house with the demand that he straighten 
the business out, marry the dear girl, and 
settle it at How? 
for all her screaming, had not 

Ricardo’s throat was dry. 

Fra Juan said slowly, “Yes, Ricardo, 
this Cienega would look pretty spitted. 
All that would do is to bring the wrath of 
the high officials down on us all 


the del Valles. The 


have him 


Senorita de la 


said. 


ONCE 
lorre, 


and on 
rulers 


ce RE they not fair men?” Ricardo 


“Will they uphold 
this action of Cienega?” 

“They will do more, since they made the 
law themsc lves,”’ the padre said. 

“How long has it been since I sat on my 
horse, looking over the hills, and thinking 
that this was a land of men,” the younger 


demanded. 


man said_ bitterly. “‘Cattle—horses 
sheep broad leagues of land d glorious 
people—I cannot explain what | felt. A 


—a promised land, Fra Juan. But now 
it is all changed.” 
“It is the same,” the brown-robed priest 


said sorrowfully. “You have changed, 


not the land, Ricardo. It is glorious—and 
we make of it the glory of God. Never 


forget this, my son—you still have some- 
thing!” 

De la Torre looked at him with disbe- 
lief. 

“Something none can ever take away 
from you,” Fra Juan said, his eyes very 
sad. 

Hilarita veiled her eyes, but the ranchero 
said harshly, ‘““What is that?” 

“You have loved,” the padre said. 

Somehow, Hilarita was in Ricardo’s 
arms; his lips touched a cheek wet with 
tears. Fra Juan was clicking at his beads. 

“T cannot, I cannot,” the girl sobbed. 
“Oh, Ricardo—” 

And from the house they heard, “My 
land—my hills—made from the wilderness 
—the land of the del Valles—blood of my 
blood—Andres!”’ 

Man and woman stood with hands on 
each other’s shoulders. 

“We will never forget,” 
hoarsely. 

He never would—nor she; in that mo- 
ment they were already remembering the 
perfume of the flowers, the humming of 
the bees, the tiny noise as the padre clicked 
his beads. 

“Come to—my marriage,’ Hilarita 
whispered. ‘I will be thinking of you—I 
will be loving, marrying, you. You are to 
have what don Ygnacio may never possess. 
And, Ricardo of my heart, what you see 
at the altar will only be my shadow—an 
efigy—a doll in a wedding-garment—”’ 

Her arms went fiercely about his neck 
and as Fra Juan prayed, they kissed. 

Don Estevan’s voice had stilled; don 
Silencio walked rapidly from the house to 


Ricardo said 
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the patio. He gestured to Fra Juan. 
First his hands went to his shoulders, and 
his fingers became the twisted gold threads 
drooping from epaulettes; then he drew an 
imaginary sword; lastly, he flapped his 
arms as if they were wings. 

The padre said hastily, “Go into the 
house, my daughter. And you, Ricardo, 
had better start for del Monte again. Don 
Ygnacio is coming, and—” 

“T have a word or two to tell him,” de 
la Torre said. 

Fra Juan was silent a moment. “Tell 
him, if you must,” he said. ‘‘But—be 
RC Oar ad 
careful, Ricardo. 


ESPITE the padre’s warning, 

Hilarita remained in the patio. 
Don Ygnacio came directly to her, raised 
her hand, and kissed it. De la Torre 
stood stockstill. 

“A little conference, eh?” Cienega 
asked. ‘Jam glad you are here, Fra Juan. 
I have reported to the presidio that the 
presence of soldiers at San 
Rafael Arcangel is no longer 
necessary. My men are to 
return there very shortly. 
You will be glad when they 
are gone, I suppose. Well, 
you will not lose me so fast, 
father; I am giving my resig- 
nation soon. It pains me to 
see Hilarit2, my loved one, 
forced to direct a rancho, 
and I will soon relieve her 
of such unpleasant duties. 
Now—as to the date of the 
wedding. Make it soon, 
father. I am not a patient 
man. No man would be 
patient, with senorita Hilarita 
waiting to be his bride. Is 
that not true, don Ricardo?” 

“Very true, don Ygnacio.” 

“TI knew you would agree. 
I had heard that once the 
seforita and yourself were 
youthfully inclined to affec- 
tion—well, don Ricardo, 
times change, eh?” 

“They change.” 

“Yes, yes. And we will 
be neighbors soon. I can hardly wait. I 
am as eager as any boy. I never was so 
anxious”—a bow to Hilarita—‘‘for any 
event in my life.” 

“T was thinking of that,’”’ Ricardo said 
shortly. 

“Como que quien piensa en eso?” the 
officer snapped. ‘What do you mean by 
saying, ‘who is thinking of that’?” 

Ricardo said steadily, ‘““That is not ex- 
actly what I said, don Ygnacio. But— 
why the need for such haste?” 

De la Torre had no intention of startling 
el teniente, but startle him he undoubt- 
edly had. “Why do you ask?” Cienega 
cried. 

Why? Ricardo himself wondered. No 
other reason than to postpone Hilarita’s 
unhappiness as long as possible. Now, 
suddenly, his heart began to pound furi- 
ously. He knew that Fra Juan, also, was 
nervous, excited. ‘You should know why 
I ask,” de la Torre said. He hoped that 
Cienega did, for he himself did not. 

There was a long pause, and then de la 
Torre listened carefully while Cienega be- 
gantotalk: “Merely because—you know 
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how it is with hot-blooded men like our- 
selves’ —Cienega had never included de 
la Torre in so complimentary a manner 
before—“‘and if we are not anxious about 
our marriages—my marriage—what sort 
of men would we—I—be? You under- 
stand, don Ricardo? The image of Hil- 
arita is before me night and day; if she 
were a beggar’s daughter I would still be 
as eager. If I am forced to wait, it will 
drive me wild. You understand?” 

De la Torre was understanding less and 
less. 

“Shall we say—within the week?” Cien- 
ega continued, facing Fra Juan. 

Fra Juan tried to fence. “Impossible, 
don Ygnacio. There are saint’s days to 
consider. The rancheros must be notified. 
A fiesta must be arranged. A week is not 
time enough—” 

*“A week! Otherwise, as a final act, it 
may be found necessary to double-tax the 
mission.” 

Hilarita, a hand pressed to her breast, 


Security 


By Carotyn Hosmer RHONE 


Last night I listened while you read to me. 
The kettle chattered as the fire flared high; 
A shrill wind mocked at our security; 
Upon the trail a coyote’s eerie cry 
Warned of the coming storm; a tall pine swayed 
Against the rooftree. Vibrant, low, and deep, 
Your voice moved on. Content and unafraid 
I listened while you read—and fell asleep. 


A quiet cabin shuts us in tonight; 
A silence locks the pines upon the hill; 
The kettle murmurs in the ember-light; 
Peace broods without, within; your voice is still 
As the white calm upon the frozen lake, 
And yet—afraid—afraid—I lie awake! 


had been unable to follow the words which 
had aroused padre and ranchero. “Within 
a week,” she promised in a small voice. 

It was (to Ricardo) as if she had said, 
“Sooner or later it must happen. Let it 
come while I have courage enough to go 
through with it.” 

Don Ygnacio bowed triumphantly. 

“Come,” he said to Hilarita. ‘‘The 
afternoon is not hot. Let us ride together, 
and discuss the fiesta—” 

She followed him dutifully. Don Silen- 
cio calmly strode behind the vanishing 
pair. 

“You see how it is,” de la Torre said un- 
steadily. “And yet—” 

“He seemed anxious—” 

“He was anxious!” 

“Why?” 

De la Torre stared at the bees in the 
blossoms. : 

“T am going to find out,” he said soberly. 

“You can do no good and much harm,” 
the padre muttered. ‘The officials hate 
the true Californians. They envy you 
your land, your cattle, your happiness and 
wealth. They knew nothing of the fight 
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even to reach this country—de Rivera’s 
sufferings on the desert have been long 
forgotten. Do not go—you will only make 
things worse, for Hilarita, for don Estevan, 
for your own family. I have spent many 
nights on my knees! If it would have done 
any good—any good at all—I would have 
gone to Monterey myself and pleaded. 
But the officials—the Mexicans!—love 
the padres less than they love the Cali- 
fornians— 

“Stay, Ricardo.” 

“Would you so advise if you were not a 

riest?” 

The padre did not answer directly. 

“T have seen much of violence, of hat- 
red. It has been difficult to restrain my 
sinful hands from throttling Cienega—I 
try to fix my mind on peace and the gentle 
Virgin—but”’—timidly—“‘you are not a 
priest, Ricardo—” 

“No,” de la Torre half-shouted, “‘and I 
have stood by silently long enough! I 
have seen clearly that evil would come 
from killing Cienega—did 
you see how Hilarita followed 
him, as if she already bore 
her cross?” 

“The land is don Estevan’s. 
Fernando himself granted it 
to him. What is this certifi- 
cation of which there has 
been so much talk? J am 
sick of words! Is it certifi- 
cation of whether this Cienega 
likes don Estevan’s politics 
—or his daughter? By the 
blood on the cross, it merely 
means that the boundaries 
are attested to as correct, 
that the original grant was 
rightfully and legally given— 
Cienega has not the right to 
withhold his signature and 
his approval.” 


“He has not the right—but ° 


he has done it.” 
“We will see what the 
officials at Monterey say 
S %” 
about it. 


Fe JUAN said un- 
happily, “You knew 
all this before.” 

““True—this is no new conclusion. A 
man can do no less than try! We were 
men enough to set foot in this wild land, 
are we not men enough to keep serpents 
from obliterating our footprints? If these 
Mexicans are of the same stamp as Cien- 
ega, nothing can be done. I know what I 
know, and they are going to hear it from 
me, whether they like the sound or not.” 

“Careful, Ricardo. You are no dip- 
lomat.” 

“Neither diplomat nor entirely a fool, 
my father. Slow of wit perhaps, yes. But 
I tell you that Cienega was anxious. Al- 
most—afraid? You marked it also. Why? 
Perhaps I may find out. The time for 
subtleties is over. You might say that he 
is a passionate man, and Hilarita’”—chok- 
ing—‘‘very lovely. More than passion 
moved him. I should have gone to Mon- 
terey days ago, but everyone argued 
against 1t at home—” 

The padre caught fire from Ricardo’s 
excitement. 

“Tt might mean something,” he admit- 

(Continued on page 77) 
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NE of the arresting and un- 

usual figures of San Fran- 

cisco’s 

Gustave F. Liljestrom, a 

man of many achievements. 
As one of the most successful painters of 
the Grand Canyon and the Arizona desert 
country he is well known both here and in 
the east. Recently, however, in 
another and far different field a 
novel success has come, for his 
completion of Seattle’s large 
Fifth Avenue Theater has placed 
him in the foremost ranks of 
masters of interior decorative 
design in the country. 

Wanderer, adventurer, mining 
prospector, business man—all 
these things Liljestrom has been. 
And that the picturesque and 
variegated incidents of his early 
life have had much to do with 


(Right: The Chinese Theater 
in Seattle, designed by 
Mr. Liljestrom 


@ Below: The Enchanted Mesa, 
a painting by Liljestrom 
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art world is that of 


Artist 


the present and range of his 
later achievements is undoubted. He 
has wandered for years through the 
byways and quaint places of the world, 
and from them all has brought back 


scope 


rr De . 
(Right: Gustave F. Liljestrom, a 
man of many achievements 


odd elements and novel per- 
spectives that have all min- 
gled in the formation of his 
present art. 

Liljestrom was born in 
Sweden some forty years 
ago. At the age of twenty he 

came to America where, in 
Chicago, an older brother 
had business headquarters 
for his interests in Arizona 
copper mining. The brothers 
made frequent trips to Ari- 
zona, and it was while en- 
gaged in the opening of anew 
mine on Riverside Mountain 
along the lower reaches of the 
Colorado River that the ad- 
venture befell which changed 
so oddly the whole tenor of 
his life, turning his thoughts 
and ambitions from their first 
quite ordinary and_ purely 
adventurous course toward a 
far different channel. For, in 
the beginning, the idea of ever 
becoming an artist was far 
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from Liljestrom’s thoughts. And it was not 
until after several years of hardship ‘and 
privation in the wilderness of the south- 
west that the longing for creative work 
rather than for purely material success 
took root in his mind. 


HE brothers had become owners of 

a small freight boat ‘““The Aztec” 

which they used upon the Colorado river; 
sometimes for the shipment of government 
supplies between Needles and Yuma, 
sometimes in the transportation of ma- 
terials from the railroad to their own mine. 
Hazardous in the extreme was the work 
of piloting the frail craft along the 
treacherous river. And it was while tak- 
ing some mining machinery toward their 
private landing at Riverside Mountain 
that the adventure occurred which finally 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The Forest Service 
Keeps an Eagle Eye 


Out for Fires 


NE of the duties of a forest 
patrol pilot is answering 
questions. I found that out 
the first time I landed in a 
small town, where I was sur- 
rounded by at least half the population. 

“It hardly seems big enough,” said one 
lady, who was examining the quart fire 
extinguisher clamped to the side of the 
forest patrol airplane. 

“Big enough—for what?” I asked. 

“Well, you couldn’t put out much of a 
forest fire with such a little thing.” 

Having established that fact, the lady 
forced me to admit that a Liberty motor, 
the type used on the patrol planes, burns 
close to twenty-five gallons of gasoline per 
hour, not to mention the liberal quantities 
of ot], and that the air plane and motor are 
worth somewhere around twenty thousand 
dollars. Not only that but the pilot re- 
ceives quite a salary for his trifling duties 
and the observer—well they pay that 
loafer just for riding in the back seat. 

‘And all you do,” the lady accused, “‘is 
sit up there in the air and look around.” 

The accusation was justified, but motor 
soot from a three-hour patrol concealed 
the blush of shame that should have 
covered my face. 

I had been flying one of the forestry 
men over a forty-thousand acre fire. We 
had examined that and several smaller 
hres; a trip of about three hundred miles; 
and now the Forest Service man as re- 
turning to take charge of the fire hghting 
around the larger blaze. The information 
he had gained from the air reconnaissance 
would aid him in getting the fire under 
control a few hours or a few days sooner 
than would be possible otherwise. But 
really all he had done was just sit up there 
and look around. 
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@ Above: Joseph P. 
Livermore, the observer, 
with the author as pilot 

in the front cockpit 


Many years ago the 
Forest Service felt the 
need of establishing 
points where their men 
could sit and just look. 
They developed a sys- 
tem of lookout stations, 
perched on the tops of 
the highest mountains, 
and intersecting  azi- 
muth bearings from 
these stations, with the 
vertical angle, give a 
fairly accurate location 
of the fires that come 
within their scope of 
vision. These stations 
are so well placed that, 
under normal condi- 
tions, fire detection 
from them is almost 
perfect, but during the 
periods when observa- 
tion is most needed they are usually 
blinded by the thick smoke of forest fires. 

Forest Service officials saw possibilities 
in the airplane as a means of overcoming 
this difficulty. While the men on the 
mountain stations must look through 
several miles of thick haze, those in the 
airplane are looking directly down through 
only a thin layer of smoke. Experiments 
with this new means of observation were 
started shortly after the War. 

The first work of this character was 
done in southern California and later, in 
Oregon. A number of the small Army 
training planes were equipped with wing 
tanks to increase their cruising radius 
and, with Army personnel, regular patrols 
were organized. Communication with the 
ground was maintained at first by carrier 
pigeons and later by radio. 

In 1920 the number of planes was in- 
creased and the standard Army observa- 
tion plane, the DeHaviland, was used. 
These planes were manned by Army per- 
sonnel, as before, and all of the Army 
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€ This photo graph ically illustrates just what the air 


server signaled out before leaving his 
home airdrome and as the plane progres- 
sed on its course he maintained radio 
communication with the ground stations 
along the path of the patrol. Fires were 
located by the “grid” map system used in 
artillery work and the importance of “first 
discovery” of fires was emphasized above 
all else. 


Was resumed in a small Way and in 


patroled adequately by ten De-Havi- 
land planes which were furnished the 
Forest Service by the War Department. 


through the Civil Service and all expenses, 
aside from the cost of flying equipment, 
were paid by an appropriation which had 
been made especially for this purpose. 
During the 1926 fire season the Forest 
Service maintained nine DeHavilands; 
one stationed at Los Angeles, two at 
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facilities, including ground and 
aerial radio, were made available 
to the Forest Service. 

In the patrol system used at that 
time daily trips of about two 
hours duration were made OVEr a set 
course and, by means of radio, a 
constant check was kept of each 
plane while on its patrol. The ob- 









URING 1923 the aerial patrol 
was abandoned but in 1924 


the western forests were again 


and mechanics were employed 
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patrolmen try to prevent 


Sacramento, two at Eugene, Ore- 
gon, two at Spokane, Washington, 
one at Seattle and one for the 
Army officer, Lieutenant Lloyd 
Barnett, who was directly in charge 
of the actual flying. The- territory 
covered by these airplanes varied 
without regard for state boundaries 
and their use was available to the 
state forest agencies as well as the 
Federal Service. 


OME trouble had been ex- 

perienced in the use of radio 
communication between the air- 
plane and ground stations. This 
was replaced by dropped messages 
and information telephoned in after 
the plane had landed. 
the regular daily patrols the air- 
planes are now used only when 
there is some special fire hazard or, 
in the case of large fires, for recon- 
naissance. There are other uses for 
them, too, such as the checking of 
faulty maps over certain areas and 
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burned-over tracts to 
determine the amount 
of damage sustained. 
As the forestry ofh- 
cials become more ac- 
customed to the possi- 
bilities of the airplane, 
more use is made of it. 


( Fighting the fire. Men at work trying to control a 
fire that could have been put out in the beginning 
by a shovel or a wet sack 
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abundance _ of 
grazing. 
at hand a letter from one of the forest 
supervisors who, at the beginning of this 
season, was transferred to a new territory. 

“T certainly would like to fly over this 





was taken from a plane near 


Hillsboro, Oregon, while on patrol flight 


Near the end of the patrol season, two 
years ago, I flew a forest supervisor over 
his territory to determine the quality and 


f pasturage available for 
As a further illustration I have 


“T know of no 
quicker way to get acquainted with 
the country and of seeing it all 
at once.” 

“Seeing it all at once,’ I be- 
lieve, expresses the function of 
the aerial patrol as well as any 
phrase that could be used. The 
whole terrain is spread out be- 
neath the observer in much the 
same way as a map and, as with 
a map, new territory may be 
studied at will. The aerial look- 
out has the advantage of a giant 
observation tower, one that may 
be moved about as he directs. 


forest,” he writes. 


IGHTNING | storms are 
always a menace to the 
timber and, whenever possible, 
the forest supervisors make use 
of aerial reconnaissance imme- 
diately following such a disturb- 
ance. The small fires thus started 
are located by the aerial observer 
on large scale contour maps and 
these, with any other information 
that may be gathered, are usually 
dropped at some strategic point 
During the extremely dry season 


even a large picnic is considered a 
menace. | he campers erow!l 

the inconvenience of securing fire 
permits; unnecessary red-tape, it 
sec As they leave their camp 
site in the afternoon they may 


an airplane flying a zig- 
ourse over the general terri- 


Serve 


they have occupied—the 
rest Service is exercising a 
esight that may mean a 


Coxtinued on page 60) 
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John Bull*s Cruise 


HILE the President is fishin’ under a ten-quart hat 

in the streams of the Black Hills, his secretary of state 
is teasing the British lion, and the lion doesn’t like it. This 
business of cutting the lion’s claws by the attempted reduc- 
tion of the British fleet is a ticklish undertaking. Of all the 
European nations, Great Britain is probably more sincerely 
in favor of reducing the huge cost of going around armed to 
the teeth than any of the other first-class powers. What 
with languishing trade, with a million wage earners chroni- 
cally unemployed and kept alive by the state, with enormous 
taxes and dangerous colonial troubles, England is welcoming 
every chance to trim expenses provided she feels that the 
cutting can be done with safety. And her government is 
probably sincere when it maintains that it must have four 
score fast cruisers aggregating 600,000 tons to protect the 
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he Pile of the West" 
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rs and His Stomach 


empire’s far-flung trade routes. Have we forgotten that 
during 1917 the German submarine almost succeeded in 
starving England to her knees? Have we forgotten the 
enormous damage inflicted on English shipping by a handful 
of daring German raiders? When the British say that it 
took seventy cruisers to bring the lonely Emden to bay, 
they know what they are talking about. 

The United States is practically self-sufficient. No nation 
can starve us out or seriously impair our ability to defend 
ourselves through cutting off needed supplies. And our 
coast line is so huge that an attempted blockade would be 
a farce. To us the limitation of cruiser strength is merely 
an expedient to save some money. To Britain it isa question 
of possible starvation and defeat. Let’s keep calm and our 
shirt on even if England won’t do what we want her to do. 
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The Second Best Navy Won’t Do-“for Uncle Sam 


O far as Uncle Sam is concerned, he does not need a 

large standing army to keep invaders at a distance. If 
he has a powerful fleet—it’s too bad that half the ships of 
the line are not swift battle cruisers instead of slow battle- 
ships—and adequate aerial and submarine equipment, he’s 
safe. Despite the Lindbergh, Byrd and Chamberlin flights, 
an attack in force through the air over three thousand miles 
of salt water is still a pretty hopeless proposition. The 
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This is a Good Story t 


HE fool who blinds himself with alcohol, steps on the 

throttle and tears through the streets, leaving death 
in his wake, is beginning to get the treatment he jollywell 
deserves. A Los Angeles jury has found one of these fools 
guilty of murder inthe second degree and the judge has given 
him a neat jolt of ten years minimum in the penitentiary. 
The defendant while crazy drunk had driven his machine at 
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How Fast is the Indians’ 


E do not know whether Anna Beaver Bear is married 

or single, old or young, lean or fat, handsome or ugly. 
All we know about her is that she is a Quapaw Indian and 
that her income from royalties on the lead and zinc taken 
from her land last year amounted to $220,755. A dozen 
other Quapaw Indians during that year had royalty incomes 
in excess of $30,000. The forty-three members of the tribe 
divided a total revenue of $1,679,836 between them from 
ore royalties during the twelve months. That’s all we know 
about the Quapaws. 

We do know, however, that the value of the zinc-and-lead 
land producing this huge revenue for the forty-three Indians 
was included in the Indian Bureau’s estimate of the total 
wealth of all Indians. We also know that the value of the 
oil lands belonging to a handful of Oklahoma Indians was 
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navy is Uncle Sam’s first line of defense. It behooves 
us to make plans for 1931 when the present agree- 
ment concerning the limitation in the size, strength and 
number of battleships expires. We’re strong for the limi- 
tation of numbers and total tonnage, but our delegates 
should see to it that within these limits Uncle Sam does not 
come out second best in the size of the guns and the speed 
of the ships. 
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hat Deserves Repeariume 


high speed through a safety station, killed a woman and 
injured a_ child, turned a corner, smashed two machines 
and landed in a grocery store. We are giving this well 
deserved sentence additional publicity in the hope that 
those of our readers who have friends inclined to mix 
alcohol and gasoline will spread the story and tell it where 
it will do most good. 
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Wealth Being Dissipated? 


included in this estimate. And we know, from the Bureau’s 
own figures, that the oil and mineral lands belonging to less 
than five per cent of the Indians constitute roughly two-thirds 
of all the value of their entire property. For the oil and 
mineral wealth of the Indians—the five per cent—is esti- 
mated by the Bureau to have had a value of $1,033,000,000 
in 1926. All other remaining property belonging to the 
95 per cent was estimated to have been worth $659,000,000 
the same year, a shrinkage of more than one hundred million 
dollars in value from the Bureau’s 1923 estimate. 

Five per cent of the Indians are accidentally growing rich. 
The property of the other 95 per cent is shrinking at the rate 
of more than $25,000,000 a year under the management of 
the Indian Bureau. At this rate 95 per cent of the Indians 
won’t have anything left in twenty years. Yet Edgar B. 
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MAKERS OF WESTERN AVIATION HISTORY eee 
R k Lieutenant Lester |. Maitland the pilot of the U. S. Army plane 


Lieutenant Albert P. Hegenberger who navigated the Fokker 
that flew from Bay Farm Island, Alameda, to Honolulu 


plane from California to Honolulu 





W.DE WORLD PHOTO 


“___AND, BY THE WAY—” 


W. H. Crocker of San Francisco is here shown discussing the National Republican convention question 
with Charles D. Hillis, republican committeeman 
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Meritt, Assistant Commissioner, boasts that the “per capita 
wealth of the American Indian is nearly twice as great as the 
per capita wealth of the other citizens of this country.” 
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A Million Farmers Quit 


WENTY years ago the brightest minds of the nation 

had mental spasms and threw verbal fits over the 
failure of the farm boy to stay with the new-mown hay and 
the lowing kine. These brightest minds worried themselves 
into nervous breakdowns over the “trend to the cities” and 
tied their brains into double bow knots trying to devise ways 
and means of making the milking stool, the plow handle and 
the pitchfork as popular as the city pool room. 

Well, they failed. When movie palaces sprang up as 
thickly as asparagus tips when the can is opened, when city 
wages increased and farm profits shrank, the exodus from 
the country grew until in 1926 the Department of Agricul- 
ture reported a loss of 649,000 in the farm population. The 
year before it had been 441,000, making a total net loss in 
two years of 1,080,000. 
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Temporary Inundation an 


HE Far West has an occasional severe earthquake. 

Proper safeguards in building construction reduce 
earthquake damage to negligible proportions. At intervals 
the Far West is visited by periods of drouth. These visita- 
tions need not inflict much injury; water storage and careful 
forehanded planning will render them almost harmless. 
Cyclonic windstorms and extensive floods are practically 
unknown in the Far West. 

When California speaks of the flood danger to its Imperial 
Valley through an overflow of the Colorado, it does not mean 
a widespread temporary inundation of the kind that covered 
the lower Mississippi Valley this spring. If the Colorado 
river breaks through the levees, it means that the entire flow 
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Diplomatic Bluffing for 


ISTEN! Hear’em? Those are the Dogs of War, bark- 

ing way off in the distance, straining at the leash. If 
we are to believe the prophets, including Lloyd George, 
they'll be at one another’s throats shortly because a war 
between England and Russia is inevitable. 

If England and Russia go to war in the next five years, we 
will agree to pay the entire Russian pre-war national debt 
out of our own pocket. This war talk is bunk, mates. Not 
one of the great powers dares give a serious thought to war- 
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What would happen to a guardian trust company which 
allowed the value of its ward’s estate to shrink at the alarm- 
ing rate at which the Indians’ estate is shrinking? 
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the Plow in Two Years 


The announcement of these figures caused no alarm. It 
seems that the average person is about as much interested 
in the number of men it takes to produce his bread, cream 
and strawberries as he is in the wages of the men who make 
it possible for him to turn a faucet and watch the water come 
out. In both cases the average man knows that the water 
and the bread will continue to come forth while he is able 
to pay for the commodities. If too many water department 
employes quit because of low wages, they’ll have to be 
raised and his water rates will go up. If too many farmers 
quit farming, the price of their products will go up by and 
by, farming will become profitable and more people will go 
back to the plow. 

And that’s about all there is to it—except that the farmer 
who goes broke loses his investment as well as his job. 
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d Permanent Submersion 


of the yellow river will head north instead of south, will run 
through the Imperial Valley into the Salton Sea 220 feet 
below sea level. This salt lake, receiving the full volume of 
water coming from the Colorado’s huge watershed continu- 
ously, will rise gradually but inexorably until its waters have 
covered the entire below-sea level territory. And the Im- 
pertal Valley with its 54,000 inhabitants lies below sea level. 

The area flooded by the Mississippi is dry again in a few 
weeks. If the Colorado breaks loose, it means the eventual 
permanent submersion of half a million rich agricultural 
acres and of a dozen flourishing towns. That’s why it is 
important, vitally important, that the work of controlling 
the Colorado be started at the earliest possible moment. 
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Home Consumption 


making. It costs too much. It might even cost the lives of 
the warmakers. England is too poor for a real fight, and 
Russia has nothing to fight with except millions of unarmed 
and unequipped men. England hasn’t the money and Rus- 
sia has neither the money nor the munitions for a first-class 
war. Both sides know it. That’s why they carry their bluffs 
much farther than they would have dared fifteen years ago. 

The only power that could afford to rattle the saber—and 
pull it out—is Uncle Sam. And he won’t. 
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Coal-Oil Johnnie a5=Byoke Once More 


"THE ower of oil wells or oil refineries leads a tough life, 

mates. With him it’s either feast or famine, and of 
late the famine periods have been much more frequent and 
prolonged than the times when the festive board groaned 
under its loads of dividends. Right now the oil business is 
shaking its fist and making faces at the Seminole field in 
Oklahoma because from this pool oil is flowing at the rate 
of 400,000 barrels a day from about 365 wells—and over 
400 additional wells are drilling. The oil industry does not 
know what to do with this flood of petroleum. On public 
and Indian land wells with a capacity of 120,000 barrels a 
day are shut in; private companies in various fields have 
capped wells with probably twice that daily production, and 
still the supply so far exceeds the demand that the price of 
crude in Oklahoma and Texas has been cut in half, has been 
so far reduced in other older fields that the pumping of 
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thousands of wells has become unprofitable. The oil 
industry, alarmed by the shrinkage of profits and the 
enormous waste of oil, appealed to the government for 
relief and assistance. None was to be had. “This is a free 
country’’, said the government, arresting seven men with 
bottles of home brew in their possession. “‘We can’t stop 
the individual from drilling wells on his own land. Nor can 
we authorize the railroads and the pipe line companies to 
cease hauling the oil to market. That would be conspiracy 
in restraint of trade. Nor can we permit the big operators 
to agree on a uniform curtailment in production. That also 
would be conspiracy. This is a free country, a democratic 
country. We are sorry that we can’t stop the oil waste; we 
realize that its continuance will probably be regretted later 
when we are faced with an oil shortage, but this is a free 
country.” And then it arrested seven more home brewers. 
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CARTOONS OF THE MONTH. WESTERN AND NATIONAL AFFAIRS AS 


INTERPRETED 4y CARTOONISTS, IN THE WEST 


WE Don't 
SEEM TO BE 
GETTING ANYWHERE 

MEN ! 
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GALE, IN LOS ANGELES TIMES REYNOLDS, IN PORTLAND OREGONIAN 


THREE MEN IN A TUB EVERY BODY’S BUSINESS 





Besse T’s Gallery of Western Governors 
Number Seven: The Honorable FRED B. BALZAR, Governor of Nevada 


jee you political ambitions? Do you want to go to the U.S. Senate? If 
you do, take this tip: Move to Nevada and get a job as conductor of a 
local passenger train on the Southern Pacific. In the course of a few years you 
will have come in personal contact with nearly all the 70,000 inhabitants of the 
Sagebrush State, Indians included. They vote now. If you have worked it 
right, the Nevadans whose tickets you have punched will lift you to the top of 
the heap. 

That’s what they did for Fred B. Balzar who became governor of the emptiest 
state in the Union last January. He rose via the railroad route, having pulled 
the bell cord on the Mina local for years. He seems to have developed political 
talents early, for at the age of twenty-five, while he was railroading, he was 
elected member of the state assembly and rose to the state senate where he 
remained for two terms. He did not run again for ten years, during which time 
he was sheriff and assessor of Mineral County. It’s a wonder the movies didn’t 
get him, for the Hon. Balzar is over six feet tall, dark of eye and skin, despite his 
German-Swiss descent, and twirls his six-shooter with true Western-sheriff 


skill. 


OVERNOR BALZAR, elected on the Republican ticket by an overwhelm- 

ing majority ina normally Democratic state, enjoys a wide personal popu- 
larity, is forty-six years old, married, has one daughter and the desire to trim 
Nevada’s governmental expenses. 
That trimming will be necessary es- 
pecially since half a million dis- NEXT MONTH: 
appeared out of the state treasurer’s Governor Frank C. Emerson 
office. In addition to economy, Gov. 
Balzar is interested in more and better 
highways for Nevada. 










of the State of Wyoming 





GOVERNOR Fre_ep B. Bazar 
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Interesting Westernercas 


| eA ‘Round-up of Old-Timers and Young- Timers 





His Hobby is 
California History 


LD © stage-coaches, Wells- 

Fargo safes, treasure boxes, 

Pony Express pouches, news- 

papers, letters, photographs, 

prints or lithographs—if you 
have any such lying around, watch your 
step, for an enthusiastic individual, Albert 
Dressler of San Francisco, will persuade 
you to part with it. He has a sixth sense 
for locating material of all sorts relating 
to the early history of California. His is 
not a selfish hobby. At various times he 
has donated important material to the 
State Library at Sacramento, and private 
libraries in the state possess scores of 
valuable documents and articles of his- 
toric interest unearthed by his untiring 
efforts. Unassuming, friendly, alert, his 
purpose wholly patriotic, Dressler is ab- 
sorbed:in his self-imposed task. 

As a lad imbued with the spirit of ad- 
venture he cartooned his way the length 
and breadth of the land, returning to his 
native state, California, with a scrap-book 
of autographed letters from governors, 
mayors, city and county officials in the 
states through which he traveled. Now, 
in a spiffy sedan, accompanied by a secre- 
tary, he combs the state for anything that 
may prove of historic value. Outlying 
and long-forgotten gold camps of the 
“Days of old, the days of gold” are his 
objective. He delights in rummaging 
through cobwebby attics and mouldy 
basements, pawing through junk-shops 
and second-hand rookeries. In up-to- 
date communities he establishes connec- 
tions whereby word is left for him regard- 
ing other sources of supply. In Downie- 
ville he unearthed from a mildewed rat- 
infested basement a dozen boxes of rare 
documents, letters and papers. These told 
in simple but vivid language the struggles 
of pioneers who crossed the plains. An 
Iowa paper printed in 1851 a contract 
offered by a company that proposed to 
take easterners to the “Golden West” by 
pack-train; protect them from Indians, 
provide all living needs and land them 
safely at Sacramento. In an old trunk in 
a small town in Tuolumne county Dressler 
found numerous letters written to James 
W. Mandeville, assemblyman in 1852, 
later senator. These letters were mailed 
from San Francisco, Sacramento, Stock- 
ton, Murphy’s Camp, Shaw’s Flat, Big 
Oak Flat, Pine Grove, Saw Mill Flat, 
Sonora and other picturesque places. 
Dressler reproduced these in book form, 
to the great appreciation of libraries and 
collectors of “Californiana’’. An old house 
in Alameda county was to be torn down 
to make way for a new building. In the 
attic Dressler found Pony Express envel- 
opes, newspapers sixty to seventy years 
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@ This stage-coach, relic of California’s 
glittering gold era, stopped all traffic re- 
cently in San Francisco’s financial district 
when, taken from peaceful obscurity in old 
Downiteville, it was delivered by Albert 
Dressler to a local banker and parked among 
the Rolls-Royces. Dressler, above, is won- 
dering where next to sleuth for pioneer 
treasures. Below he 1s having a moment of 
fun with—well, guess what that queer 
thing 15 


old, scrap-books and albums containing 
photographs of Forty-Niners. In Sacra- 
mento, delving through a rubbish-heap 
in the rear of a second-hand store he 
picked up a large bust so begrimed it was 
unrecognizable. Sensing its importance 
he spent much time grooming it and was 
rewarded when he recognized David 
Broderick, a California senator from San 
Francisco who was killed in a duel with 
Judge David S. Terry of the State Su- 
preme Court, on September 13, 1859. 
Among Dressler’s unusual findings have 
been a Spanish chest, inlaid, a century and 
a half old; ox-yokes and silver-mounted 
spurs and bridles of the days of the Dons. 
In Placerville, hanging in an old barn, was 
one of the rarest lithographs of San Fran- 
cisco known to collectors. This he secured, 
also a number of the famous Currier and 
Ives colored lithographs, worth hundreds 
of dollars. Once he bought outright an 
abandoned river steamer. Then he didn’t 
know what to do with it. However, the 
bell, name-plates and several ship’s logs 
amply repaid him for an apparently rash 
act. While interviewing an old resident 
of Nevada City, he heard of three stage- 
coaches belonging to a former stage-coach 
driver. Immediately he broke all his 
previous speed records getting to this man, 
J. B. Grissel. Five minutes after their 
pow-wow the deal was closed and Dressler 
faced the fun of transporting to San Fran- 
cisco three unwieldy twelve-passenger 
coaches more than fifty years old. How- 
ever, they were in fine condition and with 
the help of four men, a motor car, block 
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and tackle, were loaded onto narrow-gauge 
cars and transferred at Colfax to two flat- 


cars. At San Francisco they found new 
owners. Frederick C. Clift, a hotel man, 
moved one to his Santa Barbara estate. 
John Drum, a leading financier, took one. 
The third went to Louise Fazenda, motion 
picture star, who proudly displays a 
streamline carriage that careened over 
mountain passes at hair-raising speed in a 
day when screen thrillers were undreamed. 
Dressler worked for two years assem- 
bling data on Joseph Andrew Rowe and his 
“Pioneer Circus.”” Rowe came by steamer 
to San Francisco in the latter part of 
1849. The “Alta California” gave columns 
of space to the new attraction and admis- 
sion prices were evidently no object, rang- 
ing from two to three dollars. Rowe toured 
the state for a year, then set sail for Aus- 
tralia where he showed for two years. On 
his return he casually remarked that he 
was going down to buy Los Angeles for 
$100,000. Well, perhaps that is all “Los” 
was worth at that time but he changed 
his mind and bought a number of ranches 
instead, among them the Santa Anita, 
later the property of “Lucky” Baldwin. 


San Francisco has provided Dressler 
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with his best pick-up to date. Inasecond- 
hand book store he bought the rarest item 
of San Francisco’s early history yet found 
—the “Town Journal’, covering a period 
from October 7, 1847 to May 2, 1848. 
William Leidesdorff was then treasurer 
and his disbursements show payments for 
lumber for the jail, for picks, ploughs, iron 
chests, candles, labor for building wharves 
and ploughing streets. Many now pros- 
perous people can find, if they wish, where 
their forefathers labored by the day. This 
treasure was published by Dressler in fac- 
simile, only two hundred and sixty copies 
being printed. Libraries bid heavily for 
‘the original but he desired to keep it for a 
time. Robert Ernest Cowan, distinguished 
authority on bibliography of the West and 
California in particular, devoted several 
ages to a review of “The Town Journal” 
in a recent issue of the California His- 
torical Society’s Quarterly. 
_ ASan Jose attic yielded dodgers with in- 
structions to shot-gun guards on stages 
carrying gold from the mines. In Downie- 
ville Dressler bought a Chinese “Joss” 
House, altar and all. There, in an ancient 
teakwood chest owned by a Chinese came 
to light an amazing record of the Chinese 
opium traffic, Downieville their head- 
quarters. Letters, telegrams, bills, checks 
revealed in detail the smuggling and sale 
of narcotics. Under the title “California 
Chinese Chatter” Dressler recently pub- 
lished a quaint, colorful and truly unique 
book reproducing this evidence. He 1s 
now engaged upon an exhaustive history 
of the famous Comstock Lode. 
Kenneta F. RicHarps. 


“Uncle Frank” of 
the Chisum Trail 


E lives at Roswell, which, if you 
remember, was a warm spot in 

the Lincoln county cattle war and one 
made famous by the Jinglebob Ranch 
just south; the Chisum Trail which began 
there for the last leg up to the railroad; 
Bosque Grande; and other names and 
laces of early shootin’ days in New 
iesico. “Uncle Frank” is black, seventy 
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G “Dey wuz had, 
had days, dem 
ol’ wranglin’ 
days,” says Uncle 
Frank, the shad- 
ows of stirring 
memories in his 
dim eyes, in his 
ears the echo of 
horses hoofs— 
his remuda on 

the move 
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@ Racing may be the sport of kings, 
golf the pastime of business men, 
but roping the calf is the favorite 
diversion of Ray Knight, millionaire 
livestock and mining man of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and Alberta, 
Canada. 
reckoned with at the big rodeos 

of the Northwest from Calgary to 

Cheyenne. Last year at the Calgary 
Stampede he upset all theories about old age 


years old, fifty years a cowboy, twenty- 
five of them horse-wrangler for “Ol Man” 
John Chisum who bought him at Bolivar, 
Texas, in 1863 and gave him his surname. 

Frank’s first experience with a horse 
was to fall off of one but at thirteen he 
was horse-wrangler for one of the greatest 
pioneering cow outfits of the Southwest, 
the Jinglebob spread. with fifty to hun- 
dred and fifty saddle-horses in charge. 
Whether on round-up or trail drive, with- 
out fences, pastures or other mechanical 
help, he always had the boys’ mounts 
ready for the lasso, well grazed, well 
watered; and that in an era when every 
saddle remuda was subject to raids of 
Comanches and Apaches. Chisum lost 
two hundred and four horses one winter 
at Yellow Lake but not from Frank’s 
remuda. It was in 1869 that Frank came 
to New Mexico, horse-wraneling for a 
trail drive from Old Home Creek to the 
Roswell country where John Chisum had 
established the Jinglebob Ranch on 
Spring Creek. 

“Dey’s lotta books ’bout Billy Kid,” 
he says, “but heap ob’em all mix-up. Ah 
could tell’em de straight ob it, ah could. 
Ah wuz right here, ’ceptin’ foh a little 
while I went to Texas.” 

“What did you go to Texas for, Uncle 
Frank?” 

“Well suh, I tell yuh. Dey was a repoht 
out dat de Kid wuz goin’ shoot me nex’ 
time he see me. So dey wa’n’t no nex’ 
time! Nossuh! Ah gits on train foh 
Texas. Yassuh!” 

“What'd the Kid have against you, 
Uncle Frank?” 
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Young, 
Yet a 


His name is one to be Champion 


by defeating a score of clever young- 


No Longer sters and capturing premier honors 


in calf-roping. Hes prouder of his 
Canadian championship trophy 
than of the fact that he 1s Canada’s 
largest sheep owner. He chums 
with the Prince of Wales, royal 
rancher and neighbor at Alberta. 
Was raised on the frontier and is a 
broadgauged, Stetson-topped Westerner of a 
type too rapidly passing 


His face curled into leathery grins. 

“Me? He nevah hab nuttin’. Ah on’y 
jest fed im an’ slep’ ’im.”” That sums up 
Billy the Kid. Folks “fed ’im an’ slep’ 
im” and often got a bullet for their pay. 

Uncle Frank knew all the battling cow- 
boys of the Lincoln county war. He 1s one 
of the few survivors. If he ran away it 
was because, bravely as he had faced 
Indians and hardships, drouth and bliz- 
zard, rustlers and hard winters with the 
Chisum remuda, his honest, simple, black- 
man’s peaceful soul could find no sense in 
white men shooting each other here at the 
far edge of a cattle country frontier. “All 
foolishness!” he exclaims. He loyally 
declares that Chisum, his master, had 
nothing to do with starting the war, being 
at the time in jail in Vegas for a difficulty 
growing out of an unjust debt. 

Not an old-timer in Roswell fails to stop 
and shake hands “howdy” with Uncle 
Frank whenever he shufles along the 
street, the clumping gait of the cowboy 
still noticeable. 

“Dey wuz ha’d, ha’d days, dem ol’ 
wranglin’ days,” he says if you ask him. 
But even as he says it you can see shadows 
of trail memories in his dim eyes; mem- 


ories of swift rides, the dust at the tail of 


his remuda, the lonely comfort of chuck- 
wagon and camphre with coyotes prowling 
about, the grim sound of six-guns, the 
whistle of Apache arrows; and always, so 
long as his old ears can hear, the low 
thrumming music of horses’ hoofs—his 
remuda on the move. 
Honey Jim MuL_ens anp 
S. OMAR BARKER. 
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The Grand Old Man 


of Aberdeen 





THE FLOWER STUDIO 
Se faces : ; 
five years old, tnis pioneer of 


Does he 112 When 





look 


Z 1, Washington, celebrated Samuel 
Be) ‘thday and it was suggested that 
the cit t a holiday he replied, “ Bet- 
rcvait until Iam one hundred, and have a 
eral round-up.” He has spent seventy 
eful years in the Grays Harbor country 


of Aberdeen 


ay have founded a city in the Pa- 
cic Northwest in his early man- 
hood, watched it develop from a primeval 
forest to a bustling seaport, and lived 
seventy active years in its environment 
has been the experience of Samuel Benn 
of Aberdeen, Washington. 

The view upon entering Aberdeen from 
the height of the highway around Think 
of Me hill is impressive. Mountain and 
sky are half veiled by the misty curtain of 
steam rising from the saw mills, and many 
tall black stacks and burners wave gray 
banners of smoke beneath the clouds. How 
ditterent from the view greeting Captain 
Robert Gray in 1792 when he nosed his 
scarred old vessel into the land-locked 
harbor bearing his name! Where dense 
forests grew to the water’s edge now stand 
red saw mills feeding strange sea tramps 
and coaster schooners which stow whole 
forests in their holds, then through wide- 
flung bridges slip heavily out to sea. Last 
year the lumber shipment by water alone 
totaled 1,416,296,493 feet. 

How came this change? 

Any one in Aberdeen will tell you, 
pointing proudly to his old home with gar- 
dens and nasture in the heart of the resi- 
dential district, that it was due to Samuel 
Benn. For in his young manhood he had 
a vision and he never lost sight of it or 
turned aside. Since plotting the town in 
December, 1883, he has watched the tops 
of virgin forests give way to a city’s grow- 
ing skyline; has seen the wage scale grow 
to the highest rate per capita paid any- 
where in the United States. 

Benn was born in New York state in 
1832. Gold lured him to the West, but 
not being lucky in mining he followed his 
trade as carpenter until he drifted by 
boat into the Grays Harbor country. A 
light of rare satisfaction livens his keen 
blue eyes as he speaks of the country of 
his choice. 


nded the seaport city 


Engaging in cattle-raising and dairying 
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finals at Washington, D.C. 
judges of the supreme court gave her the 


Interesting Westermers 


he finally bought some seven hundred 
acres of dense forest where Aberdeen now 
stands, and set himself to the task of 
clearing it. He made tubs of spruce and 
fir in which to store butter, binding them 
with hoops of scrub oak. Ona large canoe 
the cargo was poled up to the logging 
camps on Puget Sound. Food supplies 
were brought in return or by special trip 
from Portland, Astoria or Olympia. After 
platting the first one hundred acres for the 
town site lumber was rafted from a little 
old water mill up the Chehalis river. To 
every man who would start a mill or fac- 
tory Benn gave the site outright. He was 
fortunate in the type of men drawn to his 
venture. Captain John M. Weatherwax 
was one. To cover a three-mile gap to 
the railroad in 1892, Benn gave one hun- 
dred and sixty building lots, one to each 
man for ten days’ work with team or pick 
and shovel. 

Hard work and enterprise have created 
the largest city in southwestern Washing- 
ton. Avice McIntyre Pack. 


Beautiful but Eloquent 


awe 





LCKER PHOTO, CC URTISY OF FRANK E. HUNT 
@ Dorothy Carlson, eitghteen-year-old high- 
school student of Salt Lake, 1s the inter- 
scholastic oratorical champion of the U.S.A., 
winning over six boy contestants in the 
Five associate 


rating. The subject for the seven was the 


federal constitution and her voice carried 


with ease to the far reaches of the great audi- 

torium. Her victory entitles her to represent 

the United States in the international con- 

test at the capital in October. A tour of 

Europe was one of the prizes awarded Miss 
Carlson 


A Pioneer Logger 


\ JITHIN the past forty years the 

forest regions of the Pacific North- 
west have seen a mighty revolution. From 
the old bull-team the industry has 
changed to the high-powered donkey en- 
gine; from the skid road to the sky line; 
from one or two small markets in the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century to 1926 
which marked a world trade of thirty-five 
different countries. Lumber has taken its 
place as one of the greatest American in- 
dustries. In the Pacific Northwest it 1s 
first. No man has been more active in 
bringing about this revolution than Ed- 
ward G. English, one of the oldest sur- 
MAG 
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viving lumbermen of the Northwest. His 
career began almost a half century ago. 

“IT commenced logging in 1881,” said 
English, ‘‘and any one who knew the Paci- 
fie Northwest at that time remembers it 
as an endless stretch of timberland from 
the Cascade mountains west to the Pacific 
and from the California line to the Cana- 
dian border. Like most western lumber- 
men I began on a small scale. The busi- 
ness was a continuous grief in those days. 
Money was scarce, transportation ex- 
tremely difficult. The continuous rains of 
winter kept us busy building and repairing 
roads. Pay-rolls were hard to meet but, 
thanks to our men, we didn’t have to pay 
them but twice a year, Fourth of July and 
Christmas. A logger went into the woods 
right after the Fourth and he didn’t go to 
town again until Christmas. Then he 
went back and stayed another six months. 

“Plenty of things could happen; 
freshets, washouts, a raft of logs might 
get away, go out to sea and be lost. It 
took a long time to interest eastern capital 
in our raw western products. There prob- 
ably has been no greater triumph in his- 
tory than the story of these faithful lum- 
bermen who persisted until they suc- 
ceeded in introducing western red cedar 
shingles, Douglas fir, Sitka spruce and 
West Coast hemlock into eastern and 
foreign markets.” 

When spoken to about the vital place he 
has taken in the upbuilding of the Puget 
Sound region, English blushes with the 
humility of a schoolboy. ‘“‘T’m just a 
plain-spoken man,” he insists. 

But he founded the city of Mount Ver- 
non, Washington. His company now cuts 
hfty million feet of logs each year from the 
forests of Skagit county alone, and he and 
his associates operate on a large scale in 
British Columbia. He believes that a 
man’s chances for success are better now 
than ever, “if he will only stick with the 
thing he starts out to do.” 

English lives with his family in Seattle. 





He is hearty and active; a fine example of 
SALONE ELLIs. 


the sturdy pioneer. 





WAYNE ALBEE, MCBRIDE STUDIO 
@ Edward G. English is one of the oldest 
surviving lumbermen of the Northwest. He 
began logging nearly fifty years ago. The 
English Lumber Company now cuts fifty 
million feet of logs yearly from the forests of 
county alone, in addition to which 
English and his associates operate on a 
large scale in British Columbia. He 1s a 
typical example of the sturdy pioneer emptre- 
builder 
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Zhe West at Washington 


Two Gentlemen Who 
Accomplish Things Are 
Herewith Portrayed dy 


Theodore M. Knappen 


~ Sunset’s Staff Correspondent 
at the National Capital 


AWAIT has since had its own 

day in the glowing spot- 
light of aeronautical pub- 

licity but it was not un- 

represented in Washington 
that great day that the young Lindbergh 
came up the Potomac, in the U. S. cruiser 
Memphis, to receive his official welcome 
by the President himself as the skyline 
conqueror of the Atlantic. 

Among those generally present on the 
wharf at the Navy Yard was a man who, 
if he were in a novel would “be followed 
by all eyes” notwithstand- 
ing the agonizing conse- 
quences of such a physical 
distortion. But as a mat- 
ter of fact this command- 
ing man didn’t command 
any attention at all, for 
nobody got into the Navy 
Yard without a pass that 
was conferred for some 
sort of distinction or 

lace of pull; and every- 
Body there, even though a 
crowd, considered himself 
somebody and was not 
conferring admiration 
where he expected it. 
When I say everybody | 
except Dillingham, for 
our hero realized that he 
was in a pond that knew 
not the notables of lei- 
land, and accepted his ab- 
sorption in the crowd as 
something to be expected. 

But presently all eyes 
did turn toward Dilling- 
ham even if they didn’t 
follow him, for, ‘Hello, 
Walter!” boomed out a 
hearty salutation from the 
a of the Mayflower, the president’s 
yacht. 

“Hello! hello! Commander,” came back 
a rousing answer, tinged with the cor- 
diality that marks the response of a small 
boy who suddenly finds a friend in a desert 
of people. 

It was Commander O’Brien, executive 
of the Mayflower, and his greeting was 
quickly followed by an urgent invitation 
to “come on up.” 

So Walter Dillingham (and his mar- 
veling small son) sat elegantly in the seats 
of the mighty and looked happily upon 
the triumph of Lindbergh. The crowd in 
the Navy Yard might not know the pro- 
portions of Dillingham in the Hawaii pud- 
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dle, but O’Brien did, and doubtless it 
was just a little gratifying even to a 
man of Dihillingham’s modesty to 
realize that someone in the Pacific 
outpost of the Republic was. still 
someone in Washington, where the 
spotlights of the world blind each 
other—particularly on Lindbergh’s 
day of glory. 

I wonder if Dillingham, magnate 
of the languorous isles of the Pacific, 
reflected as Lindbergh came steam- 
ing up the Potomac on those faraway 
days when his New England ances- 
tors came sailing out of the East 
with the fate of the Kanakas and 
perhaps the empire of the Pacific in 
their prayers and their whaleboats. 
For, consulting the equivalent of a 
Hawaiian “‘Who’s Who’, I found 
that Dillingham is a descendant of 
the two exceptional Yankee strains 
that early put their impress and later 
their landmarks on the islands. One 
was the missionaries, who in saving 
the souls of the Kanakas, had to 





contend against the demoralizing influ- 
ences of the other—those very worldly 
New Bedford and Nantucket whalers. To 
the missionaries fell the task of forward- 
ing the benighted heathen to Paradise 
when their time should come, whereas the 
whalers judged that paradise was then 
and there. In the blending of these com- 
mercial, practical and altruistic strains 
there was produced a rather select breed 
which was able first to garner wealth al- 
most without effort and which in the sec- 
ond place never neglected to credit a kind 
Providence for the result. They had good 
appetites but always said grace. And 
they continued to cultivate the higher 
life despite the prosperity of their mate- 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTO 
@ Above: Walter Dillingham, 
magnate of the languorous 


isles uf the Pacific 
(Left: Donald D. Conn, 


manager of the California 
Vineyardists’ Association 


rial affairs. In due time this 
dominant strain in the midst 
of a flood of racial color found 
that the political salvation of 
the Islands was also up to 
them, and then the fate that 
came in the old sailing vessels revealed 
itself in the patriotism that had not 
cooled in three-quarters of a century— 
and the starry banner was hauled to the 
top of the official flagstaff. Out of this 
concatenation of uplift, business and 
politics, salvation and enrichment, in due 
time came Walter Dillingham, who lives 
in Hawaii but whose home is almost any- 
where in the United States. Just as 
O’Brien picked him out of the crowd at 
the Washington Navy Yard, so someone 
highly placed is likely to pick him out of 
any notable gathering in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Chicago or New York. The 
picking is promoted by the fact that 
(Continued on page 58) 
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LILLIAN FERGUSON 





An -Abode of Peace on the Painted Desert 


The approach and the entrance to 
Harold Bell Wright’s home is a key to 
the individuality of the entire estate. 
It retains the atmosphere of an ab- 
original structure and of the desert 
which seems to have been there since 
time began. Only a painting can give 
the feeling of color in the surrounding 
view. Cactt in marvelous purple, red, 
pink and green; peppers and tiled roof 
deep red; turf of green; awnings of 
orange and white; the purple hills be- 
yond it all seen through undraped win- 
dows; the whole sobered by the adobe 
cvalls. At left is a detail of the main 
doorway 


HEN Harold Bel! Wright decided 

to build a permanent home he had 

these things to consider: his love 
of the desert, his dislike of gaping tourists, 
his appreciation of Indian architecture, 
and his own comfort while writing. 

He bought one hundred and sixty acres 
of untouched desert land nine miles east 
of Tucson, Arizona, and chose the highest 
spot as the vantage point for his house. 
The building blends so perfectly with the 





a Ee : adobe earth that two miles away a keen 
nie : eye has difficulty in distinguishing it from 
. the surrounding country. ~ This in itself is 


(Continued on page 76) 
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EERE 
DEFINITE plan of landscape gardening has 
growths. Ev 


been carried out entirely with the native desert 
av 


very cactus seen here was trans- 
planted, even to the huge sahuaro that casts ats 
shadow against the wall. 


Water for irrigation 
of cultivated growths comes from a well one hun- 
dred and ninety-two feet deep. 


The irregular 


roof line is quite typical of the Indian, who 
builds his house in sections 


(From the roof, a delightful retreat, one may 


see mountain ranges poetically named: Rincon, 
Santa Catalina, Tortillita and Santa Rita 
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HE Indian stairway leading 
from the terrace to the roof 
porch, the Navajo rug and the 
pattern reflected in the light- 
ing fixtures continue the 
Indian motif in the Wright 
dwelling. Breakfast is often 
served here in summer, lunch- 
eons in the February sun- 
shine, suppers with a brilliant 
moon for light 


CIs there another bath house 
in the world like the one by 
the pool below? It is made 
of skeletons of giant sahuaros. 
Each of the six dressing- 
rooms opens to the heaven’s 
blue. The plunge is not 
merely a luxury; the water 
trrigates the plants and 
trees on this desert estate. 
Swimming ts enjoyed at sun- 
rise or after the stars are out 
On summer evenings 
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(The guest house (at left) is conventently 
near the pool and invitingly furnished 
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eA Stairway of Distinction 


@ Designed from an Italian 
harp, this beautiful stairway 
curves gracefully around a 
corner of the wall, the wrought 
tron spindles and the polished 
wood designed toresemble the 


strings and the frame of aharp 
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The hall, planned by Dr. Anna 
Maurer for her residence on Edgemont 
Drive, Hollywood, California, is fur- 
nished in harmony with the stairway. 
A finely carved chair of Flemish oak 
with red leather seat 1s shown here 
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(At one end of the hall an 
ancient chest 1s placed under 


an art glass window. Walls 
are Tiffany finished. In- 


direct lighting comes from 
half-bowls of amber art glass. 
There is a full length mirror 
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The Making of an Artist 


decided Liljestrom to give up copper 
mining as a Career. 

The boat was on its way from the rail- 
road station at Parker toward Riverside 
Mountain, heavily laden with mining 
machinery. Liljestrom was acting as pilot 
with a crew of several Indians. All seemed 
calm and serene when suddenly, out of the 
still noon sky, a bolt of blue lightning 
crashed sizzlingly upon one of the great 
boilers upon the vessel’s stern—an omi- 
nous foretaste of what was to come. The 
sky clouded' rapidly, the wind freshened 
and within a few moments they were en- 
veloped in a torrential cloud-burst that 
lashed the river to a raging torrent; tossed 
up fierce unexpected whirlpools, threaten- 
ing death and destruction to all who came 
their way. Lightning was crashing all 
about them. As a wild bolt struck sud- 
denly amidships, the terrified Indians 
deserted in a body and struck out for 
shore, while Liljestrom clung stubbornly 
to his post, in the vain hope of finally sav- 
ing the precious cargo. 

With the speed of an express train, the 
boat careened madly down the river past 
the landing at Riverside Mountain, and 
finally capsized in a great whirlpool. Lil- 
jestrom only managed to save himself by 
leaping far into the river and swimming 
to the shore. 


E found himself with nothing but 

the overalls he was wearing and a 
couple of cans of matches, fortunately 
still dry. From the debris floating about 
the wreck he managed to salvage some 
rope—that was all. 

So here he was alone—hundreds of miles 
from any human habitation in a desert 
country so arid and perilous that leaving 
the river would mean almost certain death 
from starvation or drought—or from rat- 
tlesnakes, the real terror of the desert. 

Only one means of escape seemed pos- 
sible. In some way he must manage to 
follow closely along the river in the hope 
of reaching Yuma, four hundred miles 
down stream. 

Quail were plentiful and so tame that 
he managed to snare them with the rope 
he had salvaged. He caught fish in abun- 
dance by means of traps contrived out of 
branches and leaves. Means of transpor- 
tation only were lacking. 

One day watching the great logs float- 
ing along the river the idea occurred to 
him that if he could manage to climb 
aboard he might finally make his way 
down stream. Mustering his courage he 
waited till he saw one shooting towards 
him from the distance. He struck out 
from shore and like a hobo boarding a 
speeding express he caught it mid-stream 
and managed to drag himself upon it. 
Sometimes he succeeded in riding for 
miles upon this ingenious craft; again he 
was able to make only a few hundred feet 
before coming to grief in the eddies of 
some whirlpool or on the rocky reefs that 
edged the shore. 

Absorbed in this fierce struggle for mere 
existence he lost all count of days, but as 
the weeks dragged themselves into months, 
as he became almost used to this timeless 
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(Continued from page 39) 


solitude, an odd sense of the futility of 
many things that formerly he had held so 
desirable crept upon him. The loveliness 
of that strange country had woven its 
spell about him; the beauty of those quiet 
nights where the stars seemed so large that 
one could reach out and touch them with 
the hand; the solemn grandeur of the 
towering granite peaks so strangely beauti- 
ful in twilight or at dawn, changed his en- 
tire psychology. And he thought to him- 
self that if ever he escaped he would come 
back and paint what he had seen. 

At the time, however, the chances 
seemed slender enough. All his energies 
were centered upon the hazardous day- 
time rides and upon snaring enough food 
for sustenance. He lost all track of time; 
knew only that the days were shortening 
and that a new chill was stealing into the 


August Full Moon 
By M. W. Cory 


The August moon returns 
Golden with ripe delight, 
Flooding the earth with sweets 

Throughout the gentle night. 
Ten August moons count I 
Since Love flamed in the sky. 


Ten full-blown summer flowers 
On the dark tree of heaven; 
None hath lain on my heart; 
None any fragrance given, 
Since blossomed that fair glow 
Ten August moons ago. 


nights. He had no idea of the distance he 
had covered for in the country the topog- 
raphy of the country changes little. No 
landmarks but the great ragged cliffs, 
miniature replicas of the Grand Canyon 
to the east, and beyond them the flat 
reaches of the desert. 

And then one day when he had climbed 
the canyon walls for a look over the hori- 
zon as was his custom from time to time— 
far down on the river he saw a boat. 

Hallooing wildly, leaping from crag to 
crag like some bearded hermit of the wil- 
derness, he raced back. 

And on the shore ledge he found his 
brother who having heard rumors of the 
accident in Chicago had fitted up a boat to 
come in search. 

He was there, holding a loaf of bread 
towards him. 

And, the first greeting over, Liljestrom 
laughed. “Why, my boy, I’ve never had 
more to eat in my life!” 

The brothers returned together to civili- 
zation. In Chicago Liljestrom entered 
the Art Institute where he studied for 
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several years until, once more answering 
the old call of the wanderlust, he went to 
China, a far cry from the Arizona desert. 

Though he intended to remain in the 
Orient for only a few months, his stay ex- 
tended itself to several years. During 
that time he made an intensive study of 
Oriental art in all its varying phases, 
architecture, sculpture, painting. And on 
his return, so strong a hold had the strange 
and bizarre culture of an alien land taken 
possession of him that he found himself 
regarded as one of the foremost authori- 
ties on things Oriental in the country. He 
became head of the department of Orien- 
tal design for the S. and G. Gump Com- 
pany in San Francisco. And it was while 
visiting their Oriental rooms that Harry 
C. Arthur Jr., Vice-President and General 
Manager of the North American Theater 
Company, decided to entrust to Lilje- 
strom the designing and decoration of the 
Fifth Avenue Theater in Seattle, which 
he wished to make the most splendid and 
authentic example of Chinese architecture 
ever attempted in America. 

In Liljestrom’s own words, ‘““They just 
told me what they wanted—an authentic 
Chinese theater. Of course I foresaw all 
kinds of difficulties, never imagining that 
there were people in the world who would 
allow an artist free rein and with whom I 
would not have to battle to put my ideas 
across. However I was miraculously dis- 
appointed. From the first moment no 
hindrance was placed in my path. No 
one tried to edit my designs; no one com- 
plained of trouble nor of expense. So I 
feel that I alone am responsible for the 
result. And upon it my reputation must 
stand or fall.” 

Liljestrom spent eleven months in 
Seattle working out the magnificent and 
intricate designs and superintending the 
entire interior decoration. With a force 
of three hundred workmen at his com- 
mand in this short space of time a theater 
came into being so splendid and unusual 
that Otto Kahn said, after seeing it re- 
cently: “New York? Why, New York 
has nothing so splendid. You have here 
something unequalled from an artistic 
viewpoint. And what an opportunity 
there was to make the whole thing ridicu- 
lous! Instead you have a masterpiece. 
It is truly marvelous!” 


O it has come about that, working 

in two such utterly varied mediums, 
the adventurous Swede has evolved as per- 
sonal and unique an artistic achievement 
as any one in the West. 

Year after year he goes back to the 
Canyon or to the desert of the southwest; 
sometimes even to those lower reaches of 
the Colorado where he wandered those 
six long months; sometimes to the Indian 
reservations of the Hopi and the Navajo. 

The work he brings back is not the 
product of any particular school. He 
stands aside, uninterested, from the con- 
flicting theories of modern art, content 
to portray honestly and simply, from his 
own very personal angle the country he 
loves so well. 

His composition is splendidly sure. It 
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has great scenic sweep, a firm yet fluid 
grasp of the extraordinary rock forma- 
tion, a salient and powerful seizing of 
the strange individuality of the land. 
Because of his intimate knowledge of it, 
and perhaps even because of the hard- 
ships he suffered there, Liljestrom’s inter- 
pretations of the canyon are imbued with 
an extraordinary imaginative power. He 
shows it in the sweltering heat of noon, 


The Making of an Artist: 


when the great fanged cliffs rise hard and 
yellow, cleaving the glittering sapphire of 
the Arizona sky; in the misty splendor of 
sunrise when the vast landscape shim- 
mers of color washed in the first rays of 
the desert sun. Again, he paints them 
murky and threatening, swathed in com- 
ing storm, or perhaps in dim summer 
twilights when, their harsh outlines veiled 
by creeping mist, the savage cliffs take on 


Ruth Pielkovo 


a fantastic eeriness, like the phantasma- 
goric vision of some dreaming God. 

All this Liljestrom has felt and seen, 
and by some subtle alchemy has placed 
upon his canvases. “The Enchanted 
Mesa,” reproduced here, is one of his 
finest achievements; although inevitably, 
seen only in the black and white of repro- 
duction, the color, so important in the 
judging of any of his work, is lost. 





Paradise zz fhe Hills 


becomes until it resembles the jungles of 
the tropics. It is a wild country and forest 
clad over most of its surface. Everywhere 
it is verdant and teeming with life, for 
the mystic clouds from the Pacific ever 
break over the heads of its mountains. 
Everywhere are cold springs and tumul- 
tuous streams. How long and how 
strangely has this great summer play- 
ground been neglected. 

It chances that I have dipped into this 
great stretch of country where the moun- 
tain and the sea mingle their wonders to- 
gether at many points, although I know 
most intimately that part of it lying be- 
tween Coos Bay and the California line. 

How then, about buying a summer 
home in ‘The Hills” as the high lands 
are called by all the native lowlanders 
dwelling in the valleys or along the coast? 
There are scattered through our hills 
hundreds of bargains in the way of aban- 
doned homesteads on which proof has 
been made as well as mountain ranches, 
some of which have considerable im- 
provements and possess a bit of creek 
bottom or a piece of good range. Why 
are they for sale? Because they are in- 
accessible to markets. Some can _ be 
be reached with a flivver during the dry 
months of summer. Many of them are 
away from roads altogether with only 
trails leading to them. It is economically 
impossible to carry on diversified farming 
where good roads are not. The stock 
business 1s the only 
possible line to follow 
for the man with a 
family. Yet the land 
is good—it will pro- 
duce almost anything, 


especially hay and 
forage crops. It is 
also splendid fruit 


land. Our hill pota- 
toes are of the finest 
and whitest. And our 
little, intermittently 
tended orchards bear 
smooth and wormless 
apples. This lack of 
good roads is less a 
drawback for the 
family who wants 
such a place for a sum- 
mer camp than it is 
for the man who needs 
to make a living from 
his land. It is also 
the reason why such 
lands can be bought 
for less than they are 
worth. 
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Here then is a chance to buy a summer 
home set in an estate of one hundred and 
sixty acres of land bearing the best crop 
for the future human foresight can suggest. 
As a place to summer such a homestead 
is well worth the taxes which run around 
thirty dollars a year in our county on a 
hundred and sixty acre homestead. And 
if this sounds like an advertisement I 
can’t help it, that’s all! 

However, let it be made plain that as 
summer homes such cabins in the hills 
would have few attractions for most 
people. Count out all those who want to 
mingle with the herd, who want the soft 
blandishments of luxury and ease, who 
wish to whirl away in a car from scene to 
scene as the whim seizes them. Count 
those who do not love solitude or at most 
the company of their own small family 
group. Count out those who do not love 
horses and dogs, who cannot get an hour’s 
amusement watching the water ousel fish- 
ing in the creek or chipmunks stealing 
berries under the eyes of the dogs. 


Cy hills make no apologies or 
concessions and flatter no man. 
They call for tough, hardy souls with 
their cavernous forest depths, rocky, 
steep trails and tangled jungle growth. 
They yield up their treasures—and they 
are real treasures—only to the sound of 
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limb and wind, who have stout hearts, 
withal. 

One must put away the interests of the 
world of men for the time being. The 
postoffice is fourteen miles away from our 
cabin. The nearest telephone is eight 
miles distant. The nearest neighbor we 
have lives half a mile away, when he is at 
home, and within half a dozen miles radius: 
there are not more than that number of 
people dwelling. To enjoy a summer in 
“The Hills” one should have a capacity 
for meditation, be fond of nature or be a 
sportsman given to hunting and fishing. 
Perhaps the one who has the most fun 
of all is he who has the tang of the soil in 
his soul and likes to delve in the dirt and 
smell the smoke of burning log piles. One 
who loves to use the primitive tools of 
man, the ax, the saw, the shovel and the 
sledge and wedge, can have a bully time- 
It is better than well, if one is a lover of 
books. Nowhere else can a book be takem 
up with so pronounced a sense of leisured 
ease when the darkness settles over the 
landscape and one drops into the big 
chair before the fire and draws the lamp 
over until the light falls just right on his 
pages. Add a pipe of good tobacco to the 
picture and, from my own point of view, 
at least, all is quite definitely well with 
the world. 

Our friends are always asking us: “what 
do you do to pass the time out there in the 
hills?” Probably it would be impossible 
to make the sort of 
person who asks that 
kind of a question un- 
derstand the variety 
of interests a cabin 
in “The Hills” holds 
for our kind of folks. 
To go a little into 
detail, one of our 
summers starts with 
a rushed morning in 
our city home in 
Eugene which culmi~ 
nates with the swing~ 
ing up to the railway- 
station of ourselves, 
our dog and our bag~ 
gage in a taxi bearing: 
a trunk on the run-. 
ning board and bulg- 
ing with suitcases. In. 
a scramble we finally 
make the train, with: 
baggage checked, in-. 
cluding the protest-- — 
ing dog who has a. 
bolshevik notion that: 
traveling in baggage: 
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Lifting Motor Car Standards 
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Dashing new Bodies by 
Fisher . . . swung smartly 
low without any loss of 
head-room or road-clear- 
ance and without resort 
to smaller wheels 
fleet, slender radiator 
lines....styleand beauty 
equalled only by the finest 
custom creations. 


Power to pass on any hill 
. . . power to conquer the 


roughest going . . . power 
to maintain high speeds 
hour after hour . . . re- 


sulting from brilliant ad- 
vancements in  Buick’s 
famous six-cylinder Valve- 
in-Head engine. . . vibra- 
tionless beyond belief. 


Get-away like an arrow 
an exhila- 
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ctx rating rush of power when 
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the signal changes . 
unmatched flexibility in 
trafic . . . and the effort- 
less speed of flying birds 
when you're out on the 
open road, 
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General 


heights 


Form-fitting tailored seat 
cushions, as restful as an 
easy chair . . . hydraulic 
shock absorbers front and 
rear, providing pillowed 
riding ease over any road 

. . and interiors resem- 
bling exquisite drawing 
rooms in luxury of fittings 
and appointments. 


Colors unrivalled by the 
rainbow exteriors 
finished in rich new Duco 
combinations har- 
monized interiors — the 
new vogue in closed car 
decoration . . . walls, ceil- 
ings, seat-coverings and 
carpets, all blending into 
one perfect ensemble. 


Heads turn in admiring 
tribute whenever a Buick 
for 1928 flashes by . . . for 
it is richly endowed with 
that rare quality ... that 
elusive touch of personal- 
ity... that indefinable 
characteristic called 
“smartness. 


Motors Corporation 
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cars is beneath his dignity. It 1s the 
Coos Bay train we takeand at Marsh- 
field or Coquille we disembark ourselves, 
our dog, and our baggage to take the stage 
or a private auto down the Roosevelt 
highway through Bandon and, fourteen 
miles farther south, to Langlois. 

Langlois is for the next three months 
our point of contact with civilization. It 
was once known as Dairyville or “Cow 
Town” in recognition of the numerous 
dairy ranches surrounding it. Langlois 
looks back on a more prosperous past, of 
the days when as a stage station the 
horses of the stages and the freighters 
were changed there and when passengers 
and drivers stopped to take a meal or 
stay over night. Now hundreds of cars 
from everywhere whiz by but few stop. 
It is secure however in a certain prosperity 
as a distributing point for dairy products 
and as a trading place for the ranchers 
and such hill-billies as ourselves. 

At Langlois, we either borrow saddle 
horses or perhaps hire a car to take us to 
the foot of the mountain over which our 
road passes. From this point which is 
farthest west for even the hardiest flivver, 
it is a six mile hike to our cabin. Swinging 
on a stick over my shoulder a flour sack 
containing a little piece of bacon, a 
pound roll of butter and a pasteboard 
box containing a dozen carefully packed 
eggs, I lead the way over the trail, The 
Wife following with a little bag containing 
a few toilet articles. Our cabin is always 
stocked from one year’s end to another. 
In it we leave grub and clothing; we can 
walk in at any time and begin house- 
keeping. The food we place in tin biscuit 
boxes, fruit jars or earthenware crocks. 
Our bedding and clothes are packed away 
in a lot of ancient trunks and chests. 
The mattresses are piled one on top of 
another and covered with canvas. The 
saddles are hung up on spikes driven in 
the beams of the living rooms. When we 
arrive tired but rejoiced at the cabin, it 
is only the work of an hour or so to have 
everything set to relax in our easy chairs 
before the roaring fireplace while the tea- 
kettle, an iron one, sings over the coals 
and the bacon and eggs sizzle. After our 
snack of a supper is over we can luxuriate 
in the peaceful stillness which steals over 
“The Hills” for our first evening, always 


Paradise in the Hills: 


one of the best of all evenings, in the 
cabin. 

The next few days are fairly busy ones. 
The saddle horses must be looked up, 
the trails brushed out, the fruit trees and 
roses spaded about and one of these days 
a wagon load of supplies arrives from the 
village which must be taken care of. 
Then life settles into a soothing routine 
beginning with a late breakfast, a hearty 
leisurely breakfast, at which one eats his 
fill of hot cakes and rolled oats without 
fear of over-weight. An active life in the 
hill country will take care of all that over- 
weight business. After breakfast a pro- 
gram of some sort for the day is deter- 
mined. Sometimes it is a fishing trip, 
sometimes it is an excursion on horseback 
to some of our neighbors in search of 
vegetables or other supplies. Sometimes it 
is honest toil with an ax or some such tool 
that receives the vote. Anyhow in mid- 
afternoon occurs the big meal of the day, 
often made notable with a pie baked 
especially for the occasion or marked by 
a mess of trout just taken from the water, 
the kind that twist and bend double in 
the hot grease. After dinner almost 
always the horses are saddled for a ride. 
There are miles and miles of trails to 
follow from our cabin. We also do a little 
haymaking, mowing some of the best 
patches of grass by hand and hauling it 
to the barn on a sled with Polly, The 
Wife’s saddle horse. Polly temperamental 
creature that she is, will only pull when 
she is led, but she will pull which is some- 
thing. 


E have house guests too. I 

cannot recollect a summer 
when we have not entertained one or 
more parties. We have beds and cots 
to sleep ten or a dozen persons if 
necessary. When we have guests the 
longer trips are taken into the wild hill 
country, at the edge of which our home- 
stead is located. We can travel on trails 
to the southward of our cabin for days 
and never see a wagon road or any houses 
other than those of scattered homestead- 
ers. We can ride on a fairly good trail 
from our cabin to the top of Mount Edson 
where there is an unsurpassed view of 
mountains and sea. We can, if we wish, 
ride and hike for more than a hundred 
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miles around the head-waters of the Sixes 
river and across the ridges to the water- 
shed of the Rogue and come out at some 
point on that rushing stream, traveling 
altogether by trails and camping in the 
open at night. Such trips are taken 
through what is said to be the wildest 
section of the United States. For the 
hunter there are bear, cougar and deer 
in abundance and every mountain stream 
is full of rainbow trout. In the summer 
months the weather conditions are ideal. 
From mid-June till late in September it 
almost never rains in our hills, although 
in the higher altitudes sometimes moun- 
tain mists are to be encountered. Camp- 
ing in the open is the usual practice. A 
tent is a useless encumbrance. Wood 
and water are always at hand. Except 
in certain easily avoidable localities there 
are neither flies nor mosquitoes to trouble 
one’s rest. There is grass for the horses 
always within reach. In fact for all those 
who love to follow winding mountain 
trails with saddle horse and pack-train, 
this is the ideal region—for us, anyhow, 
and we're sure that it is for many others 
of our turn of mind. Which is why I’ve 
written about our own place at such 
length. 

The Wife and I claim to know something 
about the summering business. We have 
spent summers at a cottage in a Nova 
Scotian fishing village and others in an 
old stone house on McNab’s Island in 
Halifax harbor. Several summers found 
us in the Rangeley region among the 
mountains between Maine and New 
Hampshire. One summer was spent in 
one of the canyons which gash the moun- 
tain girdle around Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Other summers we have passed at the 
beaches along the Oregon and Wash- 
ington shores. But of all vacation spots, 
we say, give us our ain cabin in “The 
Hills” of rugged Curry. 

When we first built the cabin, The 
Wife in sentimental mood adorned one 
end of it with a name formed of rustic 
letters made of limbs. That name was 
P-A-R-A-D-I-S-E. The wind has swept 
one letter away in the course of the years. 
It is the letter D, a good omen. For, you 
see, we now have Paradise with the D— 
banished, which is quite as it should 
be. 





The West af Washington 


Dillingham 1s no peewee of fortune. Big, 
handsome, vital, and good-natured, one 
feels privileged to know him for himself, 
entirely apart from his rich and brilliant 
setting. 

A further revelation of the fate that 
came over the sea in missionary ships and 
whalers made it manifest that Dillingham 
should be a Pearl Harbor naval base con- 
tractor and thereby contribute to keeping 
fate on the proper job of perpetually de- 
noting the Islands for the American realm. 
This would have been an endless task, 
albeit not without profit, if it had not been 
for the Washington Arms Limitation Con- 
ference. Up to that time, whenever Dill- 
ingham got the channel at Pearl Harbor 
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deep enough and the anchorage basin 
wide enough, Uncle Sam deepened the 
draft of his warships and extended their 
length. But there 1s still quite a little to 
do, and the doing of it necessitates fre- 
quent trips from Honolulu to Washington 
and other conspicuous “points.” 

About all I could get Mr. Dillingham 
to talk about was Lindbergh and pine- 
apples. He sensed a new day for Hawaii 
in the blond flyer’s symbolic feat, and out- 
classed the best Directors of Public Rela- 
tions in expatiating-on the manner in 
which the Hawaiian pineapple industry 
has mastered mass production, both on 
MAGAZINE ¥ SEPTEMBER 
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the plantations and in the canning plant. 
Most of the details have slipped my mind 
but the general impression remains that 
from the day the plants are set out until 
the luscious fruit reaches dessert on 
10,000,000 American dining tables con- 
tinuous conveyor and line assembly 
methods hustle them along to the fulfil- 
ment of their destiny. I also retain the 
impression that shiploads of industrial 
magnates from the mainland arrive regu- 
larly at Honolulu to see, marvel and learn. 

However, research discovers that the 
Islands are not all pineapples, but they do 
seem to be largely Dillingham at that. 
Oahu railroad—only one of the islands— 
Dillingham. Hawaiian Dredging Com- 
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pany—Pearl Harbor contract—Dilling- 
ham. Hawaiian Contracting Company, 
builders extraordinary for the islands— 
Dillingham. Bishop Trust Company, 
which will trust you for any amount if you 
are trustworthy—Dillingham. Want a 
lot at Waikiki?—Dillingham. Visit the 
sugar plantation scenery—Duillingham. 
Go toa polo match—Dillingham, captain. 
This fable teaches youth with “the light 
of enterprise shining in its eyes” that all 
it needs to succeed is to pick out good an- 
cestral stock with a fondness for uplift 
and whales and a flair for finance, and 
arrange for a store of energy that plenty 
and soft environment can not curtail, a 
good physique, an agile mind, a pleasing 
countenance, an engaging manner. With 
this slender start and a bit of good luck it 
can get on, despite a host of handicaps. 


ASHINGTON is many kinds of 

acapital. The numerous facets 
of governmental relations cause organized 
business to establish corresponding con- 
tacts in Washington. In a sense, Wash- 
ington is even the railway capital of the 
country, although it is almost non-existent 
as an industrial center. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission 1s, in last resort, 
the general manager of the railways of the 
United Scates, and the railways find it 
necessary to maintain cooperative head- 
quarters here. One of the executives of 
this railway capital has recently “de- 
parted from our midst” to become a citi- 
zen of the Golden State. Washington 
loses and San Francisco gains. Having 
solved a considerable portion of the na- 
tion’s trafic problems as Director of Pub- 
lic Relations of the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association, 
Donald D. Conn has accepted the man- 
agement of the California Vineyardists 
Association, which seeks to organize the 
grape growers of that State, hitherto un- 





The Air Patrol 


section of timber saved from smoking 
ruin. 

In the rear cockpit of the forestry plane 
sits an observer whose practiced eyes can 
detect a tiny wisp of smoke, though it may 
be a dozen miles on either side of the 
course flown. The fire is located by refer- 
ence to the roads and trails and the general 
drainage and conformation of the ground. 

It may be “‘crowning’’, that is, sweep- 
ing rapidly forward through the top 
growth of the trees, toward heavier timber; 
it may be restricted on one or more sides 
by a barren stretch of ground—all these 
factors, hidden from ground observation 
by the smoke and thick growth, are 
clearly displayed before the observer’s 
eyes and if he knows his business the work 
of the fire fighters is greatly facilitated. 

As an example of this; | received a call 
from the Chelan Supervisor to make a 
reconnaissance flight from Pateros. The 
trip over there from Seattle would have 
taken a full day by automobile. 

“When can we expect you?” the dis- 
patcher asked. 
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organized. This is Mr. Conn’s reward of 
virtue for the California Grape Plan, 
which, as a representative of the railways 
in cooperation with growers and shippers, 
he put into effect last year. This plan 
came so near solving the problem raised 
by the paradox of a prohibition nation 
consuming more wine grapes after prohi- 
bition than before, that the growers be- 
lieve, if they have all of Mr. Conn’s time 
devoted to their interests, he may solve 
the whole problem. Essentially, it is an- 
other one of these bafHing over-produc- 
tion problems that constantly beset 
American agriculture all the time the 
“high-brow’’ economists are telling us 
there is no such thing as over-production. 
It is typical of the California will to con- 
quer obstacles that a group of grape grow- 
ers should bid high enough to take away 
from the associated railways of the 
United States the man who has success- 
fully organized the shippers of the United 
States into thirteen territorial groups that 
cooperate with the railways, through 
20,000 committeemen, to articulate the 
business and transportation of this im- 
perial republic. 

When the California grape growers dis- 
covered that a wineless nation was fonder 
of wine grapes than a vinous nation they 
rolled up grape production so fast that it 
overtook even the alcoholic capacity of 
prohibitiondom. Of course, everybody 
knows what most of these grapes are used 
for but, at the same time, it is not con- 
sidered entirely ethical for prohibition 
grape growers to advertise in order to ex- 
tend the demand for wine-making grapes. 
Perhaps, as manager of the grape growers, 
Mr. Conn can ethically do more in the di- 
rection of increasing markets for the sus- 
pect grape than he could as an agent of 
the American Railways. Anyway, last 
year he showed the Grape Growers how a 
big crop could be moved to markets 3000 
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“In an hour and a half,” I promised, 
“maybe an hour and forty minutes.” I 
was making allowances for starting time 
and a headwind. 

Joe, my observer, sorted his maps. He 
collects and gloats over maps like a miser. 
While he was doing that I warmed up the 
motor. Then we were off, sweltering in 
our heavy flying suits and cramped by the 
harness of our parachutes. But the in- 
convenience of these became a comfort 
when we reached the Cascades. 


UR ears were accustomed to the 

thundering motor, as a_ person 
becomes accustomed to the regular 
ticking of a clock. There was a deathly 
silence, an icy silence, and two thousand 
feet below us stretched an_ endless 
array of cruel, jagged peaks whose 
sides were gashed by wrinkled glaciers. 
White but tinged in places with the 
pale green of naked ice, they always 
seem to me to be waiting with inhuman 
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miles away smoothly and expeditiously, 
and in such a manner as not to glut what- 
ever markets there were. The man whd 
was able to persuade shippers to hold back 
their crops when prices were high because 
he feared they would be made lower by a) 
big rush of crops to the market, may be 
able to persuade 30,000 grape growers to: 
unite to produce less as the market en- 
larges. By special grace of Congress this 
is the favored privilege of farmers, though 
a heinous crime in other producers. 

The California grape plan was based on 
the bold idea that a regional shipment 
problem could be solved only by more or 
less disregard of the benefits and even the 
necessities of the individual shipper. So 
long as any shipper anywhere has a legal 
right to demand unlimited cars of a rail- 
way there is bound to be railway conges- 
tion. This Conn person was able to apply 
this principle in California to such good 
effect that even on days of peak shipments 
shippers used only sixty per cent of the 
cars they had originally estimated as be- 
ing absolutely necessary. Maybe, after 
Mr. Conn has labored a while with the 
thirty-four nationalities that make up the 
600 shippers and 30,000 raisers of grapes 
in California, he may be able to apply his 
idea of serving the group and the region, 
rather than the individual, throughout 
the nation. Tied up with that thought is 
the big idea that if they had more author- 
ity the railways might successfully solve 
a considerable number of the big national 
problems pivoting on economic distribu- 
tion. Being the physical means of distribu- 
tion, Conn can’t see why they should not | 
naturally be, to some extent, the means of _ 
intelligently controlling distribution. In- } 
stead of being mere rigid pipe lines from — 
supply to demand, Conn would like to see | 
them a bit rubbery and with ability to 
check production at one end of the line 


and encourage demand at the other. ; 


patience for some great happening that is 
beyond our ken. Their grandeur is a 
fearful and wonderful thing. 

If the motor stops in such country we 
would undoubtedly ‘‘bail out”, as Joe 
aptly phrases it. That is, we would § 
loosen the safety belts, kiss the old ship § 
good-bye, step off into space and count 
three. Then we would pull the rip-cords: feu 
of our ‘‘chutes” and breathe a prayer to: | 
the saint who watches over parachute 
jumpers. That would be the safest thing,. — 
for there isn’t a landing field for miles im 
that section of the country. 

We crossed the Cascade range, passed: 
over the wriggling blue of Lake Chelan: 
and settled down on a little plateau south — 
of Pateros, Washington. We were five: | 
minutes ahead of time. 

“Phelps telephoned for me to come out — 
and meet you,” said an obliging gasoline — 
man. “You may have to wait for a while: 
because they have to come down clear 
from Twisp and that’s almost forty miles.” @ 

That day I carried a man who had 
charge of the fire fighters on the Twenty— 
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= Few mothers realize 
— : the alarming prevalence re 
C Jof simple goiter, with its | 
~ ruinous effects on body, 
R A mind and looks. 


It threatens two out of every 
three children between 10 and 
18, girls particularly. 
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Simple goiter is caused by a lack ot 
Nature’s iodine in foods and drinking | 
- water. Restore it and goiter automati-i 

pear cally is prevented, saving children from 
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physical and mental decline. 
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more than ordinary salt, yet the protection it affords 
makes it priceless. 
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mile blaze. We made the round of a 
number of fires and then headed toward 
his field of battle. I wrote him a note: 

“The cloud ahead looks like it’s loaded 
for bear.” 

He nodded. ‘A smoke-cloud from the 
Lost River fire,” he wrote back. 

It gave me a creepy feeling, that cloud. 
It rose like a white pillar, almost two miles 
high and then plumed outward like a huge 
mushroom with great billows of swirling 
yellow. I entered it with misgivings and 
for the next few minutes I was fighting 
with an airplane that plunged about like a 
crazed animal. We dropped—it seemed 
as though we were dropping vertically 
for hundreds of feet and the controls were 
slack. I pushed forward on the stick for 
a dive because, with an airplane, the fly- 
ing speed must be maintained even at the 
risk of a head-on collision with some hid- 
den mountainside. 

The next instant we were thrust upward 
as a ball is tossed in the play of a fountain 
stream. The movement was so violent 
and so sudden that the carburetor floats 
were thrown awry and the motor came to 
a sudden stop. There was an inferno of 
blazing timber beneath us and I wondered 
if we had enough altitude to glide past it 
and still have room to get our parachutes 
open. I wondered why I had ever tried 
to go through that column of smoke and 
I wondered if the man behind me would 
know how to handle his parachute. I con- 
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sidered the question at great length; an 
hour or so, it seemed to me and then, be- 
fore the propeller had ceased to turn, the 
gas flow readjusted itself and the motor 
sputtered into life again. 


E left the cloud after another 

express-elevator drop and I 
turned around to give it a disapproving 
look. The astonishing and impressive 
part was the tremendous rapidity of the 
smoke swirls. The dizzy speed of them 
was plainly evident to us and we were in 
an airplane plunging forward at a hundred- 
mile clip. 

These mushroomed columns form on 
still days over the more violent fires. A 
column of the hot gas rises vertically, ten 
thousand to fifteen thousand feet. Strik- 
ing a cold stratum of air it is flattened on 
top and I have been told that great hail 
stones, the size of a clenched fist, form 
from the water vapor in the smoke as it 
rises. 

These are frozen and drop from their 
own weight to receive more water and 
again be thrown upward. There is a 
constant upward and downward play of 
these frozen missiles, so I have been told, 
but I was fortunate enough to escape 
such a bombardment. 

The forester left me at Pateros. “It 
sure is burning lively up there at Twenty- 
mile,” he remarked in a homely drawl. 

I thought that information a trifle in- 
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definite considering the fact that we h 
made, in all, a trip of some five hundred} 
miles for this patrol. Later I heard about 
the results of this trip and incidentally 
added more to my knowledge of thes¢ 
quiet men who work sometimes fourteen} 
and eighteen hours a day during the fire 
season. 

This man was in charge of the fire at 
Twenty-mile and for almost a week had 
been working against it blindly. The smoke 
was so dense that comprehensive ground. 
observation was impossible. From the 
air, with the whole thing spread out be 
low him, he devised a new plan of attack! 
and three days after that short observatio 
trip he had the fire under control. 

I might add a sequel to this. A month] 
later, when that particular fire season was) 
a thing of memory, I was working with them 
boys, getting No. 3 ready for her trip 
back to San Diego. A stranger approached 
with a walk that belied his city clothes. ] 

“Hello there,” he said with assurance 
I recognized then the man I had carried 
over the Twenty-mile fire. He looked at 
the plane. 


recalling pleasant memories. 
been here in Seattle for a week on m 
vacation. [ve been taking automobile 
trips all over the city. Nice trips, you 
know, but would you mind flying me 
around for ten or fifteen minutes so I ca 
really see it?” 


Ride "Em Cowboy 


of Wyoming, has only a population of 
17,000 and that it is the largest city in 
the State of Wyoming, with no large 
city close by to draw from, except Denver 
which is over 100 miles distant, then the 
attendance records do seem large. 

At the 1926 show the tourist camp 
grounds nearby contained 2500 to 2800 
cars each day, representing every state 
in the Union and several Canadian proy- 
inces. More than 200 contestants took 
part in the events and strove to win some 
of the purses and prizes. The amount 
competed for at the 1927 show was $28,000. 


N the early days the contestants who 

participated came almost entirely from 
Wyoming and adjoining parts of Colorado, 
but of late years the show has drawn con- 
testants from all over western United 
States and Canada and even far off 
Hawaii has sent her best to pit their skill 
against our own. 

More than 25 events take place at 
Cheyenne each day and while a visitor 
is being thrilled by some beautiful or 
spectacular feature on which his gaze 1s 
riveted, a yell from another section of the 
huge stands suddenly draws his attention 
to another part of the arena where some- 
thing even more wildand thrilling is being 
staged. While ropers and trick riders are 
performing on the track, wild broncs are 
being turned loose from bucking chutes, 
and almost at the same time the bull- 
dogging chutes from another side of the 
arena are letting loose wild steers. Five 
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separate chutes used for this purpose 
make it possible to avoid any delay. 

The military spectacle, as one event 
of the Cheyenne show, is one of the few 
of its kind staged inthe country. Cavalry, 
artillery and infantry all add thrilling 
parts to the program. The famous black 
horse cavalry troop is one of the most 
interesting things to be seen. These fea- 
tures are made possible by the close proxi- 
mity of Fort D. A. Russell situated just 
out of Cheyenne. 

With its big purses, numerous events 
and unbroken chain of shows for 31 sea- 
sons, Cheyenne seems to hold undisputed 
claim to being the daddy of ’em all. 

T. Joe Cahill, who has been actively 
associated with the show for 24 years, has 
attended every Frontier Days celebration. 
For the past ten years he has served as 
publicity manager. The present chair- 
man of the board of directors, William 
G. Haas, also holds the same record of 
attendance, never having missed a single 
show, although he has not lived in Chey- 
enne during all of this time. One year, 
as a matter of fact, even though he was 
engaged in business in Atlanta, Georgia, 
he reached Cheyenne in time for the show. 

Miles City, Montana, has been staging 
a roundup since 1912, and it holds a promi- 
nent place near the top of the list among 
all of the roundups and wild west cele- 
brations. In its earlier days it was made 
famous by having in its contests the 
world’s most daring and skillful riders 
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to tackle any bronc or steer have called | 
Miles City their home and later as riders ] 
at other roundups, they have carried the ] 
fame of Miles City abroad. Paddy Ryan, 

1924 winner of the Roosevelt Trophy at | 
Cheyenne and Pendleton, is one of these. | 

The Ski-Hi Stampede of Monte Vista, 
Colorado, located in the renowned San 
Luis Valley, might be termed one of the 
baby roundups, and yet it has made a } 
tremendous bid for popularity and fame 
since it started in 1919. The bucking 
horses and cattle used are the property 
of the Commercial Club which puts on | 
the show, and they run wild in the ad- } 
joining ranges except at stampede time. } 
This stampede usually follows immedi- | 
ately after the Cheyenne Frontier Days 
celebration and the $10,000 offered in — 
cash prizes draws the majority of the 
Cheyenne contenders to the Monte Vista 
show. 

In the Southwest, Prescott, Arizona, 
has the name of the oldest show existing 
today. The frontier committee has in | 
its possession the first medal given at 
their show for cowboy contests. The in- | 
scription which it bears is as follows: 

“Citizen’s Prize, contested for and won 
by Juan Levias, over all contestants at | 
the Fourth of July tournament, held at 
Prescott, Arizona Territory, 1888, for 
roping and tying steer. Time, 1:17 | 
I12—100 yards start.” 
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Rand MONally Auto Road Maps 
are the most widely used in Amer- 
ica. There is one for each state, 
showing roads, with road markings, 
condition, type of pavement, 
turns, curves, and crossings. Popu- 
lations of cities and towns are 
given, with an index in the margin. 
Each map is folded in a booklet 
containing detailed and up-to-date 
city maps, with the latest hotel 
and garage information, motor 
laws, etc. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’, stationers’, drug stores 
and news stands. Write for de- 
scriptive booklets 


Rand MCNally Maps 
for every purpose 


School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 
Political Maps Linguistic Maps 
Commercial Maps Historical Maps 
Radio Maps Mileage Maps 
Population Maps City Guide Maps 


oT so fantastic as it might seem, this 
ee ere notion of Cali- 
fornia. 

For example, check it up with some of 
your own ideas about world geogra- 
phy. Take familiar names like Borneo, 
Timbuctu, Siam, Zululand, Zanzibar. 

Are you one of the rare readers of 
this advertisement to whom these names 
suggest definite shapes? Can you tell 
offhand whether Borneo is an island or 
an inland province—off China or near 
Cape Horn? 

Yet your facilities for the study of 
world geography are a hundred times 
greater than those of the man who made 
this map. 

You have an abundance of maps 
already made, if you will use them— 
both profitable and: fascinating to look 
at, as entertaining and as full of cultural 
value as some of the world’s best books. 

And no book is easier to read, none 





more stimulating to the imagination, 
none more inexhaustible as a source of 
intellectual recreation. You can pick up 
an atlas over and over again and each 
time follow a different course through 
its pages. 

Kach reading is an adventurous ex- 
cursion. You never know to what 
strange lands you will be led, what 
exotic visions will be called up before 
you on the way. 

Learn for yourself the delights of map 
reading. And encourage your children 
to discover them. 

Rand MCNally Maps, Globes, and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate, 
up to date. Obtainable at leading book- 
sellers’ and stationers’ or direct. 

The habit of meticulous care, of 
scrupulous accuracy down to the last 
detail, required in map making extends 
to all Rand M€Nailly & Company’s 


greatly varied activities. 
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The First Sequoyah 


thought. He saw that his people would 
be benefited, if not placed on an equality 
with the whites if they could read and 
write. Later on, perhaps in 1801 or 1802 
he was wounded in one of his legs and 
rheumatism developed, preventing him 
thereafter from hunting or engaging in 
the almost constant warfare then being 
waged by his Nation. He then turned 
his attention to metal work and soon 
developed an unusual skill and taste in 
making articles of personal adornment as 
well as useful tools of various kinds out 
of iron. Indeed his work was of so high 
an order that white hunters came to bar- 
ter with him. ‘Their principal staple of 
trade was “fire water.’ Sequoyah cul- 
tivated a taste for it; liked it, drank it 
and became a drunkard. His sober mo- 
ments were used only to manufacture more 
articles to barter for more whiskey. Day 
after day he spent around his home, an 
object of scorn to his neighbors and those 
who had been his friends when he was a 
man—a hunter and warrior. They called 
him “drunken Sequoyah” and made of 
him an outcast and pitied his wife who 
provided the living. They never con- 
sidered his wound and _ rheumatism; 
neither did they blame the white man’s 
“fire water” that had made such a change 
in a man who once stood so well among 
his people. 


| 1809 a change came over him; 
thoughts of the “talking leaf” came 
back and the boast, the jibes that had been 
hurled at him by his comrades of years be- 
fore when he was a straight, tall and brave 
fighter on the warpath. These thoughts 
aroused his old manhood and he began 
to work—a work which he little suspected 
at that time would require years of toil 
and thought to finish—a work which no 
man, white, red or yellow, had ever accom- 
plished in the history of the world. 

Months passed and grew into years; 
his people worked, hunted, fought for 
their country, and made treaties while 
he sat, as they said, idle by his door or 
fire place and did nothing but scratch 
on white bark. They called him the 
“crazy Sequoyah.” ‘The only friend he 
had was Gh faithful wife. Finally in 
1819 he called a meeting of the old men 
of his clan-and told them he had made a 
“talking leaf.”” They came but they were 
incredulous. Their doubts were justi- 
fied. Sequoyah’s “talking leaf’ would 
not talk. They went away as they had 
come, satisfied that his mind was crazy. 
Stoically and uncomplainingly he returned 
to his work. He saw the defects of his 
work; he had too many characters (sym- 
bols), too many sounds, which were useless 
duplicates. He began to analyze each 
spoken word and identify its elements. 
Slowly by comparison he eliminated scores 
of characters until he reached an unre- 
ducible number. What he did was to 
recognize that all words are composed of 
two kinds of symbols, vowels and con- 
sonants. 

Sequoyah knew in 1821 that hisidle boast 
made years before on the Ohio had been 
translated into a reality, that endless toil 
and drudgery, aggravated by the taunts 
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and insults of his people, were at an end. 
He appealed to the generosity of the 
younger men and they came. His wife 
and daughter, (the “Little Bird”) seven 
or eight years of age, stood by him, read 
and wrote his “talking leaves.’ To 
clear the doubts out of the minds of the 
young men he sent “Little Bird” twenty 
miles away to another clan town. He 
invited them to send her messages. He 
wrote as they dictated. Carriers brought 
back explicit replies. Doubt changed to 
perplexity and some said Sequoyah was a 
conjurer. In the end they were convinced 
and the news spread from family to 
family, clan to clan. His home became 
the center of attraction and everyone was 
eager to learn the new language. 

The immediate results of what Sequoyah 
did find no parallel in history. A Nation 
of Indians, called savages by their white 
enemies, within a period of less than two 
years rose from a condition of illiteracy 
to one of culture, unaided save by one 
man. There was not a boy or girl above 
twelve years of age, a man or woman in 
the Cherokee Nation who could not read 
and write fluently and accurately his own 
language. 

An instant change came over the spirit 
of Sequoyah’s people—words of abuse 
and contempt turned to ones of respect, 
love and honor and he became the first 
man of his race. His fame was carried to 
other tribes, then to the States of the 
Union and later to far away Paris and 
Vienna, and was written in the records 
of science. 

On the 28th of February, 1828, occur- 
red the strangest spectacle in the history 
of American journalism: these Indians 
began the publication of a weekly paper 
in the heart of a forest—they called it 
appropriately “The Phoenix,’ meaning 
the re-birth of their people. They did not 
stop with the publication of their paper, 
but began printing in Cherokee leaflets, 
pamphlets, hymns, and finally the Gospels, 
and before they were driven out of Geor- 
gia, stripped of their homes and property 
ten years later, five hundred thousand 
articles had come from their press. 

In 1822 Sequoyah returned home from a 
trip to the Cherokees west of the Mis- 
sissippi, where he went to teach his alpha- 
bet, and received from the National Coun- 
cil a medal granted him as a token of 
National appreciation. Furthermore, he 
was the first American to receive a literary 
pension, provision for which was made in 
the Treaty of 1828 between the United 
States government and the Cherokee 
Nation. During the same year he was 
invited, by the Philadelphia Academy of 
Science to sit for a painting, the only 
authentic portrait now in_ existence. 

When the Cherokees were driven out 
of their eastern home in Georgia they 
took with them their type and in a few 
years began again the publication of their 
weekly paper, this time called ‘““The Chero- 
kee Advocate.” 

Although four thousand of their kins- 
men died or had been killed on the way 
from Georgia they set about with a dogged 
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determination to rebuild their home and 
government. Public schools were placed 
in every community and every child was 
given the opportunity for an education, 
and seventy cents out of every dollar 
belonging to the Nation went to buy books 
and pay teachers. Two schools for higher 
instruction, the National Male Seminary 
and the National Female Seminary, were 
built. These two seminaries were not 
makeshifts; they were immense structures 
of brick and stone, each ‘sufficient to 
house two hundred and fifty pupils and © 
contained assembly halls, recitation rooms, 
dining rooms, kitchens, bathrooms and 
laundries. Here free instruction, and for 
poor boys and girls, free board and 
clothing. : 

From these two schools have come 
a United States Senator, members of 
congress, chiefs of the Cherokees, legis- 
lators, judges, lawyers, doctors and a con- 
trolling factor in the public life of a great 
new State—Oklahoma. All these things 
came directly from the toiling, patient 
genius of one man—Sequoyah. And only 
the strategy of national politicians in 
Washington prevented admission to the 
Union of the “State of Sequoyah”’ in- 
stead of the “State of Oklahoma.” 


NE morning in 1843 an old Indian, 

tall, dark, with the features of a 
Greek of the classical age, left his home in 
the Cherokee Nation to carry to the Indians 
of the Far West the alphabet of a written 
language. This man was Sequoyah, then 
perhaps seventy-five years old. He had 
with him a two-wheeled cart, drawn by 
a single ox, and a boy seventeen years of 
age. The cart was filled with matter 
printed in the Cherokee language. His 
destination was the homes of the Zunis, 
Hopis and other tribes of New Mexico and 
Arizona. Some of these Indians heard 
of his coming and sent a delegation many 
miles to the East to meet and welcome 
the “Wise Man of the Cherokees,” as he 
was known to all tribes, east, south and 
southwest. After months in New Mexico 
and Arizona he took up once more his 
journey to the farther West. No one 
knows the place of his death. The Chero- 
kees offered a $500.00 reward for some 
trace of him, but none was ever found. 
When it was certain that he would never 
come back to them, the Cherokee Nation 
granted an annual pension of $500.00 to 
his widow. 

A few years later, in 1847 Endlicher, 
of Vienna, Austria, one of the two most 
eminent botanists of the time, wrote a 
comprehensive work on botany, and hav- 
ing seen sections, cones, bark and leaves 
of the Great Trees of California, found 
that they were something new. He deter- 
mined their relationship to other trees, 
classified them and then named them in 
honor of the great American Indian, called 
them “Sequoyah gigantea.” In 1853, 
Lindley, with the unvarying character- 
istic of his race, after having seen a section 
of a tree in the British Museum, said the 
greatest tree in the world should be named 
after the greatest man, Wellington, who | 
had recently died, and he proposed “Well- 
ingtoniana gigantea.” It turned out later 
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Ihe First sequoyan: 


that Lindley’s scientific classification was 
wrong. Later Decaisne, presented two 
specimens to the Société Botanique of 


France and established for all time to come 
in science the name “Sequoia gigantea,” 
the one chosen by Endlicher, and rejected 


George Hughes 


that of the Englishman. Thus, Sequoyah, 
the Indian, and Sequoia gigantea, the 
tree. 


Strength of tre Hills 


came up flourishing his antlers, and 
thrashing the brush. But he fell in 
with the others, when Mowitsch turned 


away. 
More acrid and biting became the 
smoke. In aswale that was cut by a small 


stream, three cows sprang to their feet as 
the band neared. Hardly pausing, Mow- 
itsch held on, and the cows wonderingly 
fell in behind. 

Now they sensed the migrating spirit 
that was in the air; one of those un- 
accountable, gypsying impulses that seize 
elk at times, and likewise their brothers, 
the caribou, who range farther north. 
Yet only Mowitsch, perhaps, understood 
the purpose of it this time. It seemed to 
communicate itself across leagues of forest 
and swamp, across high meadows and 
table-lands, for as the march of Mowitsch 
progressed, che band grew amazingly. 
Where they were going, they had no 
thought; they left that problem to the 
king. 


IGHTFALL, and still they held 

on. Now the sky ahead was lurid, 
and the smoke stung their nostrils. For 
the first time, there was hesitation among 
them, yet Mowitsch did not pause. The 
fear of fire was strong, and, left without a 
leader, they would undoubtedly have 
turned away; but they followed him, al- 
though their pace lagged. Mowitsch him- 
self seemed to be taking his time. He picked 
his way more carefully, and frequently 
stopped to survey his surroundings from 
some commanding knoll. He could see 
that the hills ahead were bathed in red- 
dish light from the fire. 

It was a country none of them had seen 
before. In years gone by, a hurricane had 
mowed a path through the forest here, 
and the wild tangle of “blow-downs” had 
formed an impassable cheval-de-frise which 
barred all animals except those so small 
that they could work through the criss- 
cross of fallen limbs and trunks. But now 
the fire had cleaned it out, leaving the 
way more open. The ground was 
still covered with smoking embers, and 
the elk rolled the whites of their eyes 
in growing fear as Mowitsch held his 
course. Wisdom they respected, and herd 
discipline they knew; they obeyed the 
leader in whom they had confidence. 

More dense became the smoke, and now 
they had reached a spot where the fire- 
demon still held sway. The thick carpet 
of twigs and dried needles underfoot was 
gone, but the skeleton-like arms of the 
dead trees were still burning. Twisting 
this way and that through the terrifying 
maze, which was washed in a baleful glow, 
Mowitsch led his band. They followed 
him now because they were too afraid to 
turn back. At last they came to a place 
where it seemed they could go no further. 

It was at the edge of where the fire ate 
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its roaring way through the undergrowth; 
a fearsome spot of crackling flames. Dead 
stumps; tall, rotted snags, were now 
hercely-blazing torches. The smoke was 
blinding. 

Only the migrating impulse, coupled 
with determination of the leader, could 
have kept them on. Mowitsch feared 
fire as did the rest of them—yet seem- 
ingly he had a purpose in mind which 
was greater than that fear. 

The calf, who had somehow managed 
to keep close to the heels of the herd- 
master, stopped, and bawled affrightedly. 
At the cry, Mowitsch turned. Better 
than the others, perhaps, he understood 
what would happen if the band stam- 
peded. Facing the terrified calf, he stamp- 
ed threateningly, and, as the youngster 
sprang aside in alarm, the bull delivered 
a weighty blow with his antlers. Dis- 
ciplined, the calf thereafter kept at the 
leader’s heels. Perhaps, too, the others 
took a lesson from it, for they obedi- 
ently trailed behind. 

Mowitsch broke into a faster pace, as 
though he understood that the critical 
moment was at hand, and the others 
followed suit. One moment, when they 
plunged through a wall of flame, and then 
all were slipping, sliding down a steep, 
gravelly bank. 

Miraculously, the air cleared. Almost 
before they knew it, they were breast- 
deep in swiftly-running water. With 
mutterings of delight, they wallowed in 
the little river, cooling their parched 
throats. 

From above came a rattling of pebbles, 
and the herd rose uneasily, and moved 
upstream, through a rock-walled canyon 
whose sides were sheer. The calf was 
the last to join them. He arrived just 
as the shower of pebbles turned to a bar- 
rage of heavy stones, and then, with a 
growing roar, the cliff-side slipped and 
came down into the canyon. Snorting 
fiercely, the herd went on upstream, the 
panting calf behind. 

The herd did not know it, but at that 
moment their bridges were burned be- 
hind them, for the slide had blocked the 
canyon with thousands of tons of loose 
rock which only a mountain goat could 
have scaled. Nor did they know that the 
cataclysm had been brought about by 
the unwitting calf. Slower and less sure- 
footed than the others, he had chosen 
what seemed to be the easiest way down 
the bank to the river, but one which Mow- 
itsch and the wise elders had avoided. 
The calf’s descent brought the first light 
slide, which in turn started the greater 
mass of earth moving downward. The 
herd was sealed in a rock-walled valley, 
there to remain until rising waters of the 
river would one day cut down the ob- 
struction placed in their path. 
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It was a large valley; one with park- 
like stands of mountain pine and spruce, 
and an abundance of forage. The migra- 
tion was over; Mowitsch had led the herd 
to safety—his kingliness had triumphed 
over all obstacles. At this moment, 
Fate, as though working to a climax, put 
him to the final ordeal by which he must 
stand or fall; and it was the calf which 
brought it about. 

Browsing in content, the herd had 
scattered widely. The calf, secure in the 
presence of Mowitsch, and filled with an 
insatiable curiosity to investigate every- 
thing, was passing a dense “blackberry 
thicket beside one of the innumerable 
creeks, when a strong, pungent odor 
smote his nostrils. The scent warned of 
danger, and he was tempted to flee, yet 
curiosity held him fast. He took one 
step forward, and there arose from the 
thicket, a shaggy, iron-gray form. With 
a coughing roar, the grizzly struck. 


OWITSCH, standing _ beneath 

screening willows a short distance 
away, heard that roar, and saw the calf 
go down under the flailing blow of the 
grizzly. His own roar answered that of 
the bear, and he charged. 

Earlier in the season, had he been alone, 
he might have avoided this combat, but 
now he was the ruler of his band, and 
combative fire burned in his veins; more 
than that, he had seen the calf attacked. 
The grizzly had no time to follow up his 
advantage of the calf, before the bull was 
upon him. 

Bellowing hoarsely, the grizzly backed 
away, and suddenly hurled himself on 
his back, as the bull charged over him. 
One of the greatest fighters on earth is 
the grizzly, but nothing could have stop- 
ped “that mad charge of Mowitsch, and 
it did not suit the grizzly’s style of battle 
to do so. As the grizzly went over back- 
ward, his fore-feet raked mightily for the 
bull’s abdomen. 

Yet Mowitsch was not to be caught 
napping. He sprang aside, and the bear’s 
claws, dulled from digging among the 
rocks after whistlers and gophers, merely 
raked him lightly. Quickly, Mowitsch 
slewed aside, and struck with his hoofs. 
They thudded into the bear’s ribs, and 
the shaggy brute bellowed in rage and 

ain. 
For years, this valley had been his by 
right of undisputed possession, and _al- 
though age had soured his temper, it had 
not weakened his power. Either the elk 
must triumph, or else the bear; they 
could not live side by side in contentment 
in this hemmed-in spot. The grizzly 
reared on hind feet, and his left forepaw 
dealt Mowitsch a blow alongside the head 
which should have broken his neck. But 
the bull was incredibly strong, and his 
shoulders and neck were overlaid with 
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thick muscles. The shock dazed him 
momentarily. 

It was an advantage the bear had been 
seeking. Quick to seize his opportunity, 
the bear sprang to his adversary’s fore- 
shoulders, trying to throw a_ mighty 
forearm around the bull’s neck. The 
grizzly had killed other elk that way; one 
quick twist and the battle would be over. 

But the end was not yet. Somehow, the 
calf had become mixed in the fight. The 

oungster, insane with fear and the blow 

e had received, had risen, and now found 
himself close to the bear’s flank. It may 
have been that he, too, believed that he 
was fighting to the death. In any event, 
he gave an infantile bellow, and butted 
the shaggy, grizzled form. 

It was distraction, even though for a 
fleeting second; and Mowitsch, by main 
strength, literally lifted and shook him- 
self, dislodging the bear’s hold. The 
grizzly was thrown off guard. As Mow- 
itsch hit the ground again, he dropped 
his heavy lance-points, and lunged. 
Backed by his weight, no flesh or bone 
could withstand the shock. ‘The tines 
went home. 

In its death-struggle, the bear raked 
the bull’s neck and foreshoulders merci- 
lessly, and Mowitsch bawled in agony, 
but in a blinding red mist he fought on, 
crushing, crushing, as he bathed his ant- 
lers in the life-current of his foe. 


HEN the end came suddenly to 

the bear, he collapsed, and 
Mowitsch likewise fell. But as quickly 
the bull regained his feet, and snorted 
defiance. Backing off, he made one more 
lunging charge, and fell. 

Afteratime, theterrified herd approached 
where he lay, and stared at him curiously. 
A fighting heart, skill and tremendous 
strength had vanquished this terrible 
monarch of the hills. Mowitsch was 
now king of the valley, yet it would be a 
miracle if he survived his wounds. 

But there was much to live for; this 
incomparable spot, with its abundance 
of water and forage; a place now free of 
enemies, for it would be long ere Man 
found it. The herd moved closer, breath- 
ing upon Mowitsch in harsh sympathy. 
Suddenly, a young bull whirled, and with 
a whistling snort, faced directly at the 
cliff which loomed above them. 

It was a dread signal, for it meant 
“Man!” Another instant, and the whole 
herd was in motion, bounding away from 
the dangerous vicinity, even the injured 
calf staggering along weakly in the rear 
of them. 

All but Mowitsch. At the signal, he 
half lifted himself from the ground. 
Hurt though he was, there was still the 
spark of combat inhim. He raised his bulk 
heavily, and stood there on shaking legs. 

Yet he did not attempt to run. He 
faced the hidden danger, for his eyes, 
half-closed by the mauling of the dying 
grizzly, could not disassociate the man 
from those brown rocks up there, al- 
though the air currents, sweeping off the 
cliff, brought the human scent to the bull 
very strongly. 

He did not run, but stood there, shaking 
his head, and rumbling defiance. The 


conqueror of a grizzly does not flee. 


MON laughed, with a queer little 
catch in his voice, and got up in 
plain view. He did not know what had 
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‘To get the truth... 
go to those who know 


For information on architecture, medi- 

cine, law, it is to the expert that you go— 

to those who by lifetime study and years 
of practical experience have become best 
fitted to render authoritative decisions. 

The same thing applies to mouth 
hygiene. Here is a highly delicate and 
technical science. Only practicing den- 
tists should settle questions relating to it. 

So when E. R. Squibb & Sons decided 
that they wanted a definite statement 
regarding the cause and prevention of 
tooth decay and gum infections, it was 
to the dental profession they turned. 

Through a world-famous research in 

stitution they caused these questions 

to be asked of 50,000 dentists. Here 
is the opinion of the experts: 

95% of the answers agree that acids most 
frequently cause tooth decay and gum 
irritation. 

95% of the answers state that the most seri- 
ous trouble occurs at the place where teeth 
meet gums—known as The Danger Line. 

85% state that the best prod- 
uct to prevent these acids 
from causing decay and irri- 
tating the gums is Milk of 
Magnesia. Guard The 








Squibb’s Dental Cream contains over 
50 per cent of Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 
—an amount ample to counteract the 
acids in your mouth. It reaches all those 
tiny remote pits and crevices on your 
teeth which are inaccessible to any tooth- 
brush. There it remains, neutralizing 
destructive acids, preventing decay, re- 
ducing the peril of gum infections, safe- 
guarding the health and vigor of your 
entire system. Squibb’s Dental Cream 
contains no grit to injure the delicate 
gum tissues at The Danger Line. It is 
safe in the tender mouths of children. ~ 

Squibb’s Dental Cream cleans thor- 
oughly—relieves sensitive teeth and sore 
gums—contains no grit ‘or abrasive. It 
is delicately flavored and pleasant to use. 

Start now to protect your teeth and 
gums correctly—especially at The Dan- 
ger Line. See your dentist regularly— 
and use Squibb’s Dental Cream, made 
with Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. 4oc 
a large tube. E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
New York, Manufacturing 
Chemists to the Medical 
‘ Profession since 1858. . 


The “Priceless Ingredient’ of Every Product 


We 
: el _ Li is the Honor and Integrity of Its Maker 
, anger Line ©1927 





SQUIBB’S 
DENTAL 
CREAM 
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brought the bull elk and the herd there, 
but he could understand what he had 
seen. His face was still a little pale from 
the excitement of witnessing that battle, 
the like of which he guessed he would 
never see again. 

He did a curious thing; he took off his 
hat, and waved it in friendly fashion 


Men net Nh 


toward the giant elk who still glowered 
truculently, for at this season and at this 
moment, Mowitsch feared no man. Some- 
how, Harmon felt, pulsing through his 
own veins, the same stirring impulse to 
conquer which actuated the great heart 
of the wild monarch who stood there in a 
sculptured pose of magnificence; a new 





Stage-Coach Days 


One of the most famous of all Wells 
Fargo’s drivers was Hank Monk, of whom 
Mark Twain wrote at such length in 
“Roughing It”. Hank was known as one 
of the best stage-drivers in the whole coun- 
try, and as brave as he was dexterous. He 
drove for years between Placerville and 
Carson City, Nevada; one of the choicest 
of all routes, since it was traveled by so 
many wealthy men going to and from the 
Nevada mines. He was always the marvel 
of his passengers for the feats he could 
perform without interference with his 
driving; not the least of which was eating 
his lunch while going at full speed. Among 
the many distinguished men Hank had 
the honor of carrying, was Horace Greeley 
who was in the West canvassing for the 
Presidency. Rumor has it that at the be- 
ginning of the trip Greeley was so fright- 
ened at the speed and apparent reckless- 
ness with which Hank drove that he 
vowed he would have the man arrested at 
the end of the voyage. By the time the 
trip was completed, however, he had 
become such an admirer of his driver that 
he sought to give him a tip of twenty dol- 
lars, which Hank, in keeping with the 
traditions of his profession, promptly re- 
jected, whereupon Greeley asked if there 
was not something he could give him. 
Hank replied that he would take Greeley’s 
big, white beaver hat. According to the 
story, Greeley willingly complied with the 
request, and said if he was elected Presi- 
dent he would give Hank one of the best 
jobs at his disposal. 

Quite naturally, the extensive trans- 
portation of gold dust and bullion through- 
out California particularly, led to many 
robberies of the stage-coaches which car- 
ried it. A great many lawless men had 
been attracted to the state by the reputed 
“easy money” at the mines, and the 
sparsely settled condition of the territory 
and the distances between towns made it 
possible for a highwayman to operate 
with more than fair chances of getting 
away. 

The amount of money stolen in this 
manner cannot, of course, be determined, 
but since one man, operating alone, per- 
petrated twenty-eight robberies upon 
California stages in ‘the eight years, 1875 
to 1883, it is safe to say that money losses 
by highway robbery ran well into the 
hundreds of thousands. 

The most famous of all the men who 
preyed on traveling treasure boxes during 
this period was one Charles E. Bolton, 
better known as Black Bart. He was the 
author of the twenty-eight robberies al- 
ready alluded to. He was known up and 
down the coast as Black Bart because 
after each holdup in which he figured 
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there would be found in the looted treasure 
box some verse of his own composition, 
signed ‘‘Black Bart, The Po-8’’. 

His robberies were perpetrated in 
California entirely—in Sonoma, Solano, 
Napa, Sacramento, Butte, Sutter, Yolo, 
Shasta, Calaveras, Placer, Yuba and Ne- 
vada counties. It may be that he once or 
twice passed these bounds, but the writer 
can find no authentic record of it. 

Stage drivers were in constant dread of 
Black Bart, for although it seems that he 
completed his unique record of achieve- 
ment without ever shedding blood, he al- 
ways gave plenty of evidence that he was 
ready to shoot if he found it necessary. 
On various occasions the drivers were able 
to get excellent descriptions of his figure, 
hair, feet and hands, but his face was al- 
ways effectively masked, and he always 
made a successful getaway. 


HE fact that he was always becom- 

ingly dressed was the occasion for a 
good deal of remark about him. Indeed, it 
was really his fastidiousness which finally 
accomplished his undoing. But let the 
San Francisco Bulletin of November 14th, 
1883, tell the story of his capture. 

“Last Monday evening,” said the Bul- 
letin, “detectives succeeded in running 
down and capturing, after a long chase of 
about six years, one of the most noted and 
daring stage robbers of the country, “Black 
Bart’, as he is generally known. His real 
name is said to be Chas. E. Bolton, al- 
though some doubt exists as to this being 
his true patronymic. They found their 
man in the Webb House on Second Street. 
His capture was effected in a peculiar 
manner and was in consequence of a clue 
left by the highwayman at his last opera- 
tion near Copperopolis, on the morning of 
the 3d. instant. Upon ducking to avoid 
gun-hre, the bandit dropped a pair of 
glasses, a peculiar derby hat and a hand- 
kerchief. The last bore the mark of the 
private laundry operated by T. C. Ward 
on Bush Street. It was identified, after 
a search of all the laundries in the city, as 
belonging to a certain C. E. Bolton, resid- 
ing at No. 73 Second Street, Room 40. 

“Mr. Bolton generally ate at the New 
York Restaurant on Kearny near Clay. 
A warrant was secured for his arrest, and 
he was taken without much parley. He 
was brought to the office of Captain 
Hume who told him of the maner of his 
apprehension, finally attempting to obtain 
a confession by throwing a peculiar-look- 
ing derby hat at his feet. To all of this 
Bart. was absolutely impervious. The 
hat was placed upon his head, fitting him 
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courage that would sweep all obstacles 

before it; a will to overcome adversity as, 
Mowitsch had overcome the shaggy foe. 

Harmon knew that he had profited, that 

he would never fail himself again. 


“Thanks, old-timer!” He turned away, 
with a lighter but surer step. ; 


perfectly, whereupon he remarked lightly 
that he had a good notion to buy it.’ 

Despite his denials, the evidence against | 
Black Bart was sufficient to procure his | 
conviction, and he was sentenced to serve 
a term of six years in state’s prison. He | 
was released, with credits for good be- 
havior, January 23, 1888, and subse- 
quently pensioned by Wells Fargo on 
condition that he would not again engage 
in stage-robbing. It is said that he kept 
his promise. 

At the time of his capture, Bart, or 
Bolton, who was a native of Jefferson 
County, New York, was about forty-five 
years old. He had always been a good 
dresser, and although he did have a 
penchant for diamonds, was apparently 
in no sense a dandy. It is said of him 
that he had long, soft hands, like those of. 
a man of gentle birth, unused to toil, and 
that his manners were those of a perfect 
gentleman. He was a total abstainer 
from both liquor and tobacco, but a great 
lover of coffee. The New York Restaurant 
where he was finally arrested was said 
to have been the only place where he 
could get just the flavor that his exquisite 
taste in coffee demanded. With him, 
stage-robbing was very certainly carried 
to a fine art. 

In fact it may be said that the period 
during which Black Bart so successfully 
engaged i in banditry, was also the period 
of the stage-coach’s greatest importance 
and prowess. By the time of his release 
the railway era had come; before it the 
stage-coach retreated everywhere. After 
carrying hundreds of thousands of pas- 
sengers throughout California, and trans- 
porting in its old iron-bound treasure 
boxes millions of dollars in California 
gold, the stage-coach was pushed into 
near oblivion by the shining horse of iron. 
Of its service to civilization and the re- 
gard in which it was held, it would be 
hard to discover a finer tribute, and of its 
final passing a more eloquent hymn, than 
the words contained in a newspaper article 
of a somewhat later day, which I quote 
in conclusion: 

“There are few, if any, of the things of 
the fading past to which in our reminis- 
cent moods, we revert more fondly than 
the old stage-coach; that vehicle of travel 
so popular with the generations who have 
fallen asleep. The old stage-coach! How 
well we remember it. It seemed to us then 
the very incarnation of cosiness and com- 
fort. It was so far superior to the old 
springless wagon and the ox cart that we 
deemed it a rare luxury to have both the 
occasion and the means to ride init. But 
the old stage-coach has ended its career— 
made its last trip. The imperious and 
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impressively confident driver—Hank, Bill, 

oe, Dave, is gone. From his nerveless 
ae the lines have fallen, and the shrill 
notes of his horn have died away on the 
air of vanished years. ‘The old stage- 
coach! There it stands under the old 
tavern shed; dismantled, forlorn. Ghosts 
of a buried past now hide in it. Shades 
of the occupants it carried once have en- 
wrapped it. Spectral forms of the road- 
agents who once surrounded it to rifle the 
contents of its boot now troop around it 
when nightly shadows enfold it. The 
blasts of winter have frayed its trappings; 
the winds of autumn have shredded its 
curtains. Its chains, once so bright, are 
tarnished with the rust of decades, but 
their links bind us to a well-remembered 
past.” 





The Great Julian 
Pete Swindle! 


(Continued from page 15) 


On March 3rd, he devoted three col- 
umns to a denunciation of men who 
robbed the public of its savings through 
dishonest stock-selling and manipulation. 
He called men engaged in this lucrative 

rofession “human parasites, unscrupu- 
lous, black-hearted tricksters preying and 
festing on unprotected widows, ulcers of 
humanity,” etc. I don’t know why he 
ublished this denunciation, unless it was 
ine in a moment of honest self-analysis. 
Anyway, while Julian was denouncing the 
black-hearted tricksters who preyed on 
unprotected widows, the sixty-year old 
widowed cook of a Los Angeles banker 
came to her employer for advice. After 
the death of her husband she had ‘“‘in- 
vested”’ the estate, consisting of $2000 
home life insurance policy, in forty shares 
of Julian Pete preferred, bought from 
C. C. Julian at $50 a share. It had paid 
none of the promised dividends. It was 
quoted that day at $15 a share. Should 
she take her loss of $1400 and sell or 
should she hang on? 

On March 19th Julian wrote: “Every 
day we are opening up bigger and more 
startling ore bodies.” On April 12th, he 
stated: “Folks, the constant daily tele- 

rams from the mine of new ore bodies 
eing opened up at Western Lead would 
positively knock your eye out.” 

How true! If the suckers could only 
have seen the telegrams, somebody’s eye 
would have been knocked out. 

A month later he shifted the responsi- 
bility for the glowing statements to his 
mine superintendent who, according to 
the advertisement, had said to him: 
“C. C., you can tell the world for me that 
I believe we are sitting on top of the 
greatest silver-lead deposit on earth, that 
within ninety days from today I will have 
trainloads of high-grade ore on their way 
to the smelter.” 

Two months later trading in Western 
Lead was suspended on the Los Angeles 
Stock Exchange and the stock was kicked 
off the list. 

The facts as disclosed by the Corpora- 
tion Commissioner and Ira B. Joralemon, 


a reputable mining engineer of high stand- 


(Continued on page 80) 
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single Judd Bluebird Curtain Rod sup- 

phed the foundation for this smart 

window-hanging of blue, rose and 
tan taffeta and cream net. 


Ly 


HE vogue for decorative curtain rods 

is making it easy for women to have 
their windows notably beautiful — if they 
select Judd Drapery Fixtures. For these fix- 
tures include the very newest designs, not only 
in decorative iron rods and polychrome wooden 
curtain poles, but also in metal cornices and 
tie-backs as well as the famous Judd Bluebird 
Curtain Rods. With any of these popular fix- This 
tures you can achieve in your home-windows 3 mi . d 
the same smart effects that the interior deco- Decorated 
rators prepare for their clientele. 


The circle shows the 
three stiffening ribs, 
an exclusive fea- 
curethat prevents 
sagging. 
Iron Fixture 
numbered 
957-725-960, 
used in the win- 
dow above. It 
comes with square 
or round poles and 
may be had in a 
choice of finishes. 


All Judd Drapery Fixtures are well designed, 
to be at once beautiful and practical; they are 
well made; they are conveniently packed— 
look for the name Judd or ask for Judd Drapery 
Fixtures when you are buying, and insure the 
success of your window-draping. 


» » » 
Write for our free 
Booklets “Twenty- 
eight Suggestions for 
Beautiful Windows” i 
and “Wrought Iron—and 
the Window Beautiful.” 


Drapery 
JUDD Exes 


Judd Drapery Fixtures, including the pop- 
ular Bluebird Rods, are for sale at hardware 
and department stores throughout the country. 
Ask for them by name. H. L. Judd Company, 
Inc., 87 Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Inquiries regarding any products mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention addressed 
to The Western Housekeeper, Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Rugs—Their Beauty and Adaptability 


UGS offer a more diversified 

treatment for floors than any 

floor covering that completely 

covers the floor space, for 

they lend themselves to dif- 
ferent arrangements according to the 
shape of the rooms and the size of the 
floors. For this reason they 
are a more economical pur- 
chase than a more perma- 
nent covering that is only 
adapted to one room, one 
space or one size. 

If the room is small a rug 
without any decided pattern 
or too much design will add 
spaciousness. There are rugs 
of domestic manufacture that 
have a rough surface and are 
for the most part all one 
color, that are excellent for 
the small living room where 
they are to have a great deal 
of use, for they are thick and 
soft and have splendid wear- 
ing qualities. 

In using small rugs it is 
much better to place them in 
the empty floor spaces than 
under tables or chairs. They 
silence footsteps, protect the 
floor and give a sense of com- 
fort and warmth to the room, 
besides being a more pleasing 
composition from an artistic 
standpoint. 

In a room that is nearly 
square be sure that the long 
way of the rug and the long 
way of the room are the same, 
to avoid _an unbalanced ar- 
rangement. A rug that has 
two sides that may be used 1s 
often a great economy as it 
may be turned from time to 
time and outlast the rug 
with only one surface to re- 
ceive wear. 

For the bathroom and the 
simple bedroom, rag rugs of 
modern manufacture are charming. These 
now come in plain colorings to match 
wall paper, cushions and furnishings, or 
in the old-fashioned hit-or-miss design 
that took each color just as it came and 
wove a harmony out of the rainbow. 

These rag rugs wash very well and can 
be sent to the laundry with other articles 
for the household, they are inexpensive 
and artistic, excellent for many rooms 
where a more expensive rug would be out 
of place. 
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PERSIAN RUG 


The 


Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 





It is not considered necessary to fasten 
a rug to the floor, but rugs should never be 
placed where they present an extra hazard 
to life and limb. For instance, the foot of 
the stairs, a stair landing or any smooth 
space where the rug may slide and prove a 
menace. 





COURTESY OF M., J. 

CA thing of beauty 1s a joy to possess 
Small rugs fill in small spaces and are ex- 
cellent in small rooms. The old industry 
of making hook rugs has been recently re- 
vived and these quaint copies of antique 
patterns are now finding a place in many 
homes. They are all made by hand, of 
course, and for that reason have the in- 
dividuality of their maker. Don’t be dis- 
tressed if they develop a one-sided ap- 
pearance or do not lie flat on the floor. 
This is the mark of their hand-made pedi- 
gree and very much to their credit. They 
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are not suited to every room, but their 
quaint old-fashioned designs of flowers, 
poodle dogs and other early American pat- 
terns are an amusing accompaniment to 
lovely old mahogany of any period. They 
are especially suited to bedrooms or up- 
stairs sitting rooms, or any intimate and 
personal room, but do not 
mix well with other rugs or a 
modern setting. 

The linoleum rug is finding 
its way into a large number 
of houses at the present | 
time and proving exceedingly | 
popular, especially in dining — 
rooms and kitchens. These 
now come in charming colors 
and designs and are easy to | 
clean and of excellent wear- | 
ing quality. 


OR outdoor living 
rooms or enclosed | 
porches, summer cottages and | 
other informal rooms sugges- — 
tive of life in the open the 
rugs of straw or grass or 


similar material come in | 
striking designs and gay 
colors. Huge squares, blocks 


and diamonds of color in a 
natural colored background 
enliven the surroundings and 
furnish the inspiration for 
color in cushions, lampshades, 
curtains, and table covers. — 
These are easy to keep clean- 
and wear well under many 
conditions that would be too 
trying for rugs made for or- 
dinary household use. 

In considering rugs purely 
as decorations it is well to 
remember that they have a 
place and a purpose other 
than floor coverings. If one 
is the fortunate possessor of 
some fine antique and Oriental 
rugs that are giving service 
under foot it may be well to 
preserve them for a more decorative pur- 
pose and fll their present places with har- 
monizing rugs of domestic manufacture. 
Oriental and domestic rugs may now 
be used together as the latter have 
reached a beauty and harmony of coloring 
that offer a favorable comparison to the 
Oriental rug. This may now be used as a 
wall covering, a table cover, over the back 
of a chair, or thrown across a wooden chest 
or window seat, where it 1s spared hard 
wear after its years of service. 
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CNow You CAN DO 
AMAZING THINGS 


Enjoy the thrill of renewing the beauty and usefulness of shabby 
—-Dipped im Berrys lacquer colors things. Let color transform your home. 


Dismal rooms are quickly made cheerful and bright with Berry 
your paint brush has magical POwers—=—  Bethers’ Brushing Lacquer. 








Anyone can obtain beautiful results. This new lacquer is easy to 
apply. It flows freely, levels smoothly and dries hard in an hour. 
Polishing gives high luster to its eggshell finish. 4 
Try this amazing, modern way of glorifying furniture, woodwork, 
floors and similar surfaces with a colorful finish that wears. 





Berry Brothers’ Lacquer is made in many colors including jade green, 
coral pink, turquoise 
blue and Chinesered. 7 
Almost any shade 
may be produced by 
blending. Use the at- 
tached coupon if local 
dealers cannot supply 
you. 
























SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER—VALUE 45 CENTS§ 
Berry Brothers, Inc., 
211 Leib Street, Detroit, Mich. (SS) 
Enclosed is 10 cents in stamps to cover mailing’cost of 4-pint can 
Berry Brothers’ Brushing Lacquer, retail price 45 cents. (One can 
to a family.) Also send color chart containing instructions_for 
obtaining superior resuits. 


My Name 


Address 


Its dt ry when 


youre throug 1 


City ____ — 7 : _ State_ 


Color Preferred _ 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| Dealer’s N ml 
| ~ | 
| ee 
| | 
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Berry Brothers’ Brushing Lacquer is 
produced by the manufacturer of 
Liquid Granite Floor Varnish, Lionoil 
Floor Enamel, Luxeberry Enamel, 
Luxeberry Wood Finish, Berryloid 
and other wear-resisting finishes. 
Principal Foreign Agencies: London, 
S. E. 15, Hatcham Road at Old Kent 
Road; Paris, 54 Rue de Paris, Charen- 
ton: Berlin, W 9, Potsdamerstrasse 13; 
Turin, 10 Via Arcivescovado 








BERRY BROTHE R§ 
Detroit, Mich Bruwhing Lacquer Walkerville, Ont. 
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Spices and Sweets 


HEN that bit of a tang 

creeps into the air and the 

days grow shorter, the 

time has come to stock 

the shelves for winter joys 
that add gayety to the menu, and put 
spice into any meal. This is also the sea- 
son when there are vegetables and fruits 
in abundance so that there is economy in 
making a present supply instead of wait- 
ing until the need of preserved fruits is 
more urgent. 

To prepare glasses for conserves or pre- 
serves of any kind wash them and place 
in a kettle of cold water. Put this over 
the fire and heat the water slowly to the 
boiling point. Remove glasses and drain 
them. Wring out a cloth from hot water 
and place each glass on this while it is being 
filled. The glasses may be covered with 
melted parafhn or paper. If paper is used 
it should be of letter quality. Cut out a 
circular piece somewhat larger than the 
glass and fasten securely over the edge 
with glue. 

Each glass should be marked plainly 
with the contents and the date when it was 
made. 

Green Tomato Preserve 
6 pounds green to- 1 tablespoon pre- 
matoes served ginger 
4 pounds sugar 6 lemons 

Wash the tomatoes, remove any dark 
spots above the stems and weigh. Cover 
with boiling water, let them stand five 
minutes, drain and slice into a kettle, 
placing a layer of tomatoes, then a layer of 
sliced lemon, then the sugar sprinkled with 
ginger. Let this stand ov er night, drain 
and boil the syrup for ten minutes. Skim, 
add the tomatoes, cook rapidly until they 
are clear, pour into clean hot jars and seal. 


Grape Conserve 
2 quarts grapes 5 cups sugar 
4 oranges _. 2cups walnut meats 
2 cups seeded raisins 
Wash, stem and seed grapes. Slice the 
oranges very thin and add to the grapes. 
Add the raisins and sugar and cook until 
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and _ thick. 
Pack 


the mixture is transparent 
Add the chopped walnut meats. 
while hot in hot clean jars and seal. 
Rhubarb and Pineapple Conserve 
1 quart crushed pine- 3 oranges 
apple 14 cups sugar 
4 quarts rhubarb 1 cup nut meats 
Cook the pineapple in a covered kettle 
with a small amount of water until tender. 
Add the rhubarb, juice and grated rind of 
the oranges, and the sugar and cook until 
thick. Add the chopped nuts and seal in 
clean hot jars. This may also be used for 
a sandwich filling. 
Peach Jam 
6 pounds peaches 3 pounds sugar 
1 cup water 
Choose soft peaches that are not suit- 
able for canning. Peel, remove the stones 
and cut in slices. Put the water in the 
preserving kettle and add the peaches. 
Cover and cook until soft, stirring to 
prevent sticking. Add the sugar and cook 
until thick and like jelly. Pack in clean 
hot jars and seal. 
Pepper Hash 
34 cup vinegar 
2 cups sugar 
11% tablespoons salt 


8 red peppers 
8 green peppers 
10 medium sized 
onions 
Remove seeds from peppers and peel 
onions. Put all through the food chopper, 
using coarse cutter. Place in a saucepan 
covered with scalding water and allow to 
stand five minutes. Drain and pour over 
one-half of the vinegar mixed with enough 
hot water to cover peppers. Let stand 
another five minutes and drain well. Then 
pour on remaining vinegar in which is dis- 
solved sugar and salt. Add one cup of 
water. Bring to the boiling point, boil ten 
minutes and seal in jars. 


Watermelon Pickle 
4 cups vinegar 2 tablespoons whole 


4 cups brown sugar cloves 

4 cups granulated 1 tablespoon whole 
sugar allspice 

14 cup stick cinna- _—_—- Rind of 1 medium 
mon sized watermelon 
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Cut rind into sticks about one and a 
half to two inches long. Put in a kettle, 
cover with water, throw in a large handful 
of salt and allow to stand over night. Next 
day drain and wash. Soak in alum water 
for two hours, allowing one teaspoon of 
powdered alum to each quart of water. 
Drain and wash again. Cover and boil 
half an hour. Boil sugar and vinegar to- 
gether ten minutes. Add spices and sim- 
mer a quarter of an hour. Add melon and 
allow to cook gently for one to two hours. 
Seal in jars while hot. 

Spiced Tomatoes 
10 pounds ripe to- 2 tablespoons cinna- 
matoes mon 
6 cups vinegar 2 tablespoons cloves 
4 pounds sugar 2 tablespoons allspice 
1 pound brown sugar 1 tablespoon salt 

Scald and peel tomatoes. Add to them 
sugar, vinegar and spices. Boil slowly un- 
til the mixture is thick, stirring often. The 
spices may be put in ground or whole tied 
in a bag or a bit of cheesecloth to be re- 
moved when tomatoes are done. 

Pear and Banana Jam 
6 pounds bananas 2 pounds ripe pears 
> iesions 5 pounds lump sugar 
3 oranges 

Peel bananas, cut into dice and weigh. 
Into kettle put strained lemon and orange 
juice, pears peeled and diced and one 
pound of sugar. Bring to the boiling 
point, then add gradually bananas and 
remaining sugar. Stir gently, skim care- 
fully and cook one hour. Divide into jars 
and seal. 

Uncooked Tomato Pickle 
6 cups tomatoes, 6 tablespoons sugar 
peeled and chop- 6 tablespoons mus- 
ped tard sced 
1 cup chopped celery 1% teaspoon clove 
6 tablespoons chop- 1% teaspoon cinna- 


ped red pepper mon 
4 tablespoons chop- 1 teaspoon ground 
ped onion nutmeg 


3 tablespoons salt 2 cups vinegar 


Mix ingredients in order given. Put in 
astone jarand cover. Mixture should stand 
a week before using. It may be kept a year 


Lond 








| 
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Chow Chow 

2 quarts small green 1 gallon vinegar 

tomatoes 14 pound mustard 
12 small cucumbers seed ; 
4 red peppers 2 tablespoons allspice 
1 cauliflower 2 tablespoons black 
2 bunches celery pepper 


3 cups small onions 2 tablespoons cloves 
2 quarts string beans Salt 
Prepare vegetables and cut in small 
pieces, cover with salt and allow to stand 
twenty-four hours. Drain. Heat vinegar 
-and spices to the boiling point, add vege- 
tables and cook until soft. 
Pickled Cherries 
5 pounds cherries 2 pounds sugar 
1 quart vinegar 2 tablespoons cloves 
2tablespoons cinna- 2 tablespoons mace 
mon 
Pit cherries. Boil sugar, vinegar and 
spices ten minutes. Then pour hot over 
Recties and seal. 
Grape Catchup 


6 pounds grapes 114 tablespoons all- 

3 pounds sugar spice 

3 cups vinegar 1 tablespoon salt 

14% tablespoons cin- 1% tablespoons 
namon cloves 


Boil grapes and press through a col- 
ander, add the vinegar, sugar and spices 
and boil until thick. 

Pickled Cabbage 


3large heads cabbage 6 red peppers | 
ltablespoon celery 2 tablespoons mixed 


seed spices _ 
1 tablespoon mustard 2 quarts vinegar 
seed 3 pounds brown sugar 


Cut the cabbage fine, also the red pep- 
pers after removing all the seeds. Let the 
mixture stand in well salted water for an 
hour. Heat the vinegar, sugar and spices 
and add the drained cabbage and peppers 
and cook gently until mixture is boiling. 
Remove at once from fire, place in jars and 
seal. 

Melon Marmalade 


1 medium sized 4 lemons 
watermelon Sugar 
6 oranges 


Cut out the red pulp from the melon 
and mash. Put oranges and lemons 
through food chopper, or cut very fine. 
Add to melon and cook until peel is soft. 
Measure fruit and juice and add an equal 
quantity of sugar. Cook until mixture 
jellies. Pour into hot jars and when cold 
seal with paraffin. 


Apple Chutney 


15 sour apples 4 tablespoons mus- 
12 onions tard seed 
Vinegar 114 cups brown sugar 
14 pound seeded 1% cup salt 

raisins 4 tablespoons ginger 


Cook apples and onions in three pints 
of vinegar. Then rub through a sieve. 
Put mustard seed in vinegar to cover and 
mash when softened. Mix the mustard 
seed with the sugar, salt, ginger and raisins 
chopped fine, and add to apple mixture. 
Beat with a wooden spoon until smooth 


and blended. When cold bottle and seal. 


Picealilli 
2 quarts cabbage 1 quart vinegar 
measured after itis 1 quart water 
chopped 3 tablespoons salt 
3 quarts green toma- 1 teaspoon ground 
toes, measured af- cloves 
ter chopping 4 cups sugar 


4 teaspoons ground 2 red peppers 
cinnamon 
Chop tomatoes coarsely, drain through 
colander. Drain before cooking. Mix in- 
gredients and cook slowly. 


MALTE! 
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CHOCOLATE | 
eos 







Here’s the home drink that children love. You 
can make it in a jiffy. Just put Ghirardelli’s 
Chocolate Maited Milk in a shaker with cold 
milk—or beat it in a bowl with an egg-beater 
and you have a delicious, refreshing drink. It 
contains the solids of chocolate and cocoa; 
malt; pure, rich, fullecream milk and sugar. 


=": KIDDIES LOVEIT 


\ a 
= 
or 





A 


7 Vacuum packed to keep it fresh and pure! 
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For the Perfection 
of your Complexion 


Every woman knows that no 
single feature of feminine beauty 
is so important, so vital, as a flaw- 
less, beautiful skin. It is yours if 
you like. 

Quickly prove to yourself the 
amazing effectiveness of Kremola. 
Note how it banishes all facial 
blemishes. Moth patches, tan, 
dark spots, muddy complexion— 
even eczema—fade away and dis- 
appear. Try one complete box of 
Kremola. Then note the real skin 
beauty that can be yours. 

Large Size Box $1.25 

Dr. C. H. Berry Co.’s Freckle Ointment 
positively removes freckles. $1.25 and 
6Sc. 


At drug and dept. stores or by mail 
prepaid. Beauty booklet free. 


DR. C. H. BERRY CO. 
nai Michigan Ave. 


CHICAGO 
a 





@ 


DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
makes them ap- 
ear. naturally dark, long and 
Adds wonderful charm, 


INSTANTLY 


uxuriant. 


beauty and expression to any face, 
Perfectly harmless. Used by millions 
of love ly womens RLACK or B 


cbtaina 
as liquid. 
irect postpaid 


MAYBELLINE CO. CHICAGO 


Paris BOURJOIS rove 


® 8 Rue oe raParx wo 


JAVA 


The Wonderful French Face Powder 


The loveliness of a smooth, young skin is 
eS ours—through Java! And its youthful 
loom is lasting despite wind or weather. 


A TINT FOR EVERY TYPE 


Also eight handmade French Rouges 
by Bourjois suiting any complexion. 
Paris -- BOURJOIS, Inc. -- New York 

Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





ROWN 
@ in solid form or water- 
75c at your dealer's or 
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Conducted by Marise de Fleur 


The: A. B. C. of Beauty 


WO pairs of eyes followed Lois 

around the ball room, one 

pair troubled and sad, the 

other alert and speculative. 

It was the first time Lois had 
danced that evening, and she might have 
missed that if her hostess had not been 
especially tactful and gracious. 

“T wish you would let me take Lois for 
a month or two,” Lois’ aunt said to her 
mother as they 
watched her. “I 
promise to take 
good care of her 
and I think she 
needs a change.” 

“Oh, if you 
would, my dear! 
The child is too 
close to me. I’m 
worried but I 
don’t know what 
to do. These 
should be the best 
vears of her young 
life and she’s hav- 
ing a stupid time. 
And she isn’t as 
pretty as_ she 
should be. I don’t 
want her to miss 
all the fun of being 
a girl, but I don’t 
know what to do.” 

And so Lois was 
whisked off to a 
distant city by an 
aunt who was Ww ise 
in many. ways. 
The visit of a 
month was extend- 
ed to two, then three. The first few letters 
were filled with shopping and dressmaking, 
with references to engagements at the 
hairdressers and the manicure, then came 
social events, a growing list, until the last 
letter read like a page from a society 
journal. 

When Lois finally returned to her own 
little circle, who had taken her so casually, 
there was a buzz and stir that gave Lois 
many a smile, even while her heart ached 
a little for the girl that she used to be. 

“What did Aunt Betty do to work such 
a change?” her mother asked her when 
they had had a good look at one another 
and unpacked the trunk of new clothes 
that belonged to Lois, the beauty, and had 
nothing to do with the Lois w ho had gone 
away. 

Lois laughed. ‘She began at the begin- 
ning and built a new girl,” she replied. 

“And she taught the new. girl the secret 
of it all during the process.’ 


1927] 























































First of all Lois had been a little too 
heavy for her height. Her skin while not 
actually bad had lacked color and smooth- 
ness, her hair was thick enough but it had 
no gloss and it was badly cut and arranged. 
And down underneath somewhere was the 
consciousness that things were not right— 
that sense of inferiority that gets us all by 
the throat sometimes and must be fought 
and conquered if we are to go on living 
happily in the 
world of our own } 
making. 

So Aunt Betty 
had begun at the 
A. B. C’s. First off 
all she had regu- 
lated Lois’ diet | 
until the added | 
pounds had fallen 
away and left the” 
rounded contours — 
and slim lines that 
had lurked under 
the mask of too- 
much flesh. Exer- 
cises became part 
of the regular daily 
routine, with baths | 
and walks and 
games in the open 
alr. 

“Health, my 
dear, is the real 
root of beauty. 
For, after all, you 
can’t supply a 
spring to your step | 
or strong resilient 
muscles, or bright 
eyes from other 
sources, no matter how clever you may 
be.’ For Aunt Betty couldn’t help 
preaching a bit at times. 


UT once the fundamentals had been 

given attention there were other 
more delightful affairs that came in for 
their share. Lois was taken to the hair- 
dresser with Aunt Betty standing behind 
the chair while the scissors were snapping 
and snipping. Her thick mane of hair was 
thinned down from underneath like a tight 
cap that fitted her head, revealing its lovely 
shape for the first time. The tight wash- 
board wave was washed out and in its 
place the hair was shaped to the head and 
face by skilled hands. After the wave was 
set a soft silk net was placed over it to_ 
keep it in shape, and the hair dried under — 
the rays of “‘sunlight” from a big lamp. — 
When it was finally brushed out, smooth — 
and shining, to lie softly against her face, 
Lois almost wept with sheer joy at the 
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change. “It’s like the hats that are made 
on the head,” Lois explained, “‘it’s just for 
you, and that’s why it suits you. The wave 
comes on your forehead or your cheek or 
over your ear, wherever it is needed to 
fill out or cover up or accent a good fea- 
ture.” But above all the hair must be 
clean and soft and shining. An oil sham- 
poo at intervals not only stimulates 

rowth but gives a natural gloss to the 
a, This can be done at home easily. 
Part the hair and apply a little olive oil on 
a small wad of absorbent cotton directly 
to the scalp itself, until all the surface has 
been covered. Then massage the scalp 
gently. Apply a towel or two wrung from 
hot water and let the heat aid in getting 
the oil into the pores and roots of the hair. 
Then shampoo as usual. 

That night when Lois was ready for bed 
her mother came in to be initiated into 
the mysteries of the treatment that had 
given Lois a glowing skin of soft and vel- 
vety texture. No steaming or hot water 
was allowed, Lois explained, in this scien- 
tific cleansing. First she dipped a piece of 
absorbent cotton into cold water, and 
after squeezing it out it was used to apply 
a thick coat of soft cleansing cream to the 
face and neck. This was wiped off gently 
with several of the soft tissues that will 
not harm the tenderest skin. Then with 
a fresh piece of absorbent cotton an astrin- 
gent lotion was applied to tone the skin 
and prepare it for the nourishing cream. 
This was worked in with an upward cir- 
cular movement, following the muscles. 
Lois said she had watched the operator in 
the place to which Aunt Betty had taken 
her and learned the trick without any 
trouble. Now once more the astringent, 
and last of all a quick rubbing with a small 
piece of ice. A pair of sparkling eyes 
looked at mother for approval over the 
glowing cheeks that rewarded this last 
effort. 


“CTF I were going out I would stop 

right here and put on my make- 

up,” Lois explained, “but since I’m going 

to bed I'll just end with a little cream 
and leave it on all night.” 

“Make-up?” her mother questioned 
with raised eyebrows. 

“Of course,’ Lois laughed. It’s in- 
cluded in the treatment. First a tiny bit 
of vanishing cream, then a thin coat of 
powder and last a touch of rouge, not a 
round red spot of color but just the deep- 
ening shade that Nature would give you 
if she were kind.” 

Lois turned to the mirror to prove her- 
selfright. “I havea round face, so I rouge 
it well up under my eyes and back toward 
my ears and temples, but if my face were 
narrow I would add a touch on the lobes 
of my ears and my chin. If I had a square 
face like Caroline’s I should carry the color 
over toward my nose. If I were brilliant 
and bizarre looking like Madge Arnold I 
would add a touch to my eyelids.’ She 
turned her head from side to side and 
studied the glowing face that met her 
eyes. “And if I were thin I should leave 
the lower part of my cheeks untouched 
to round them out. Faces that have hol- 
lows must rouge just above them, from 
the ears forward.” 

“What about me?” Her mother asked 
softly and Lois knew she had won her over 
for all time to come. 
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he health and beauty 
of the hair 


depend chiefly upon the condition of 
the scalp. Normal capillary cireu- 
lation and nerve tone mean well- 
nourished roots—strong, vigorous 
hair shafts—lively, lustrous hair. 
Important also, of course, that the 
scalp be kept really clean. Excel- 
lent for these purposes is Liquid Sil- 
merine. Rubbed into the scalp it has 
a wholesome tonic effect, invigorating 
A tissues, improving circulation. And it 
effectually eliminates dandruff, dirt, excess 
oiliness. Always use before shampooing. 
For the strength and welfare of your hair—for in-|For keeping the hair wavy or curly—even under 
tensifying its natural color—for keeping it delight-| most trying conditions—Silmerine long has enjoyed 
fully soft, silky, with a gleamy gloss and sheen—use|a splendid reputation. Use with utmost confidence, 


Liquid Silmerine regularly, It’s a toilet requisite.| Large bottle, with adjustable cap, $1.00, at drug 











For straight hair—men, women, children—Silmer- 
ine is the ideal dressing. Keeps hair smooth and 
neat all day and evening—without being greasy or 
sticky. Makes unruly hair easy to manage, 


stores and toilet counters everywhere. 


PARKER BELMONT & COMPANY 
2350 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


Liquid Silmerine weisinn2iyjec 





Bring out the 
hidden beauty 


Do you know that just beneath that soiled, discolored, 
faded or aged complexion is one fair to look upon? Mer- 
colized Wax will gradually, gently, peel off the devitalized 
surface skin, revealing the youthfully fresh, white and 
It leaves no trace but that 
of increased loveliness. The new complexion is a perfectly 


beautiful skin underneath. 





natural one, not to be compared at all with a make-up. 


It hastens Nature’s efforts. Shedding 
worn-out skin is Nature’s way of renewing 
the complexion. Tiny cutaneous particles 
come off day by day. When thisskin shed- 
ding begins to lag—as it does in time— 
complexion troubles begin. Nature may 
then be assisted by simply applying Mer- 
colized Wax. The Wax actually destroys 


the mask of dead scarf skin—causing no 
discomfort. It makes the pores breathe; livens up 
the whole countenance. All of a sudden you seem 
to have lost 10 to 20 years from your age. 


Freckles, pimples, liver spots, moth patches, etc., 
of course disappear with the discarded cuticle. Isn’t 
this better than attempting to hide or cover up skin 
defects, and stifling the pores with a soggy mass of 
creams or other cosmetics? 

Mercolized Wax will give you a new skin of en- 
chanting beauty and girlish charm—bearing 
not the slightest evidence of artificiality. One that 
will give you complete confidence in your appear- 
ance—one, indeed, that will make folks turn a 
second time to look at you in passing. 

And all these results are accomplished by using just 
one box of Mercolized Wax—less than that, in fact. 

Try it today—$1.00 a box, with full directions, at 
any drug or department store. 


MERCOLIZED WAX 





Removes 


Wrinkles 


In 15 Minutes 


Sounds too good to be true? It is true; you can prove it this very day. If you want to see 
wrinkles, creases, sagginess completely disappear from your face in 15 minutes, just mix a 
spoonful of Powdered Tarkroot with a spoonful of lemon juice and apply this soothing 
mixture to your face. Then sit down before your mirror and have the surprise of your life! 


See the Age Lines Vanish! 

The hated lines go away like magic. 
now, what you looked like when young! 
the sagginess correct itself. Enjoy the 
strange, delicious sensation of stimula- 
tion, support and plump, smooth firm- 
ness. When you wash off the application, 
your face looks much younger. 

The effect is far better than that of the 
most expert face massage. 


For Baggy Cheeks and Chin 


Instead of making the face flabby, as 
frequent massaging tends to do, it does 
the very opposite. Reduces flabbiness 
of cheek, chin and bagginess beneath 
the eyes. It fills out hollows and im- 
proves facial contour wonderfully. It 
obliterates worry, care and age-marks! 
And there’s nothing quite so good 


Behold, 
Watch 


R 
S 
S 
8 
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ONE DOLLA 


1 Paw. 





Dearborn Supply Co., 2350 Clybourn Av., Chicago 


For Blackheads, Oiliness 


or coarse pores. It leaves the skin velvety soft 
and smooth, with a healthy, girlish tint. 
Tarkroot acts upon an important phys- 
ical principle, invigorating skin and 
underlying tissues, making them much 
firmer. Itis not a cosmetic, for you wash 
it off after it has done its work, the skin 
appearing natural, glowing, refreshed. 


Costs Less Than 3 Cents 


an application when purchased in the 
original package. So Tarkroot certainly 
is not expensive to use. 

Tarkroot produces such really amazing 
results it is difficult to tell the whole 
stcry without appearance of exaggera- 
tion. Only the actual experience could 
make you believe all it will do. Buy a 
package from your druggist today. 


Quickly ings 
Erases A } \ ? i \ acia 
Wrinkles Le R kK RO O Contour 
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that CLEANS/ 


Clest it at our expense 


EVER again will you have to en- 
danger your fine hardwood floors 
with soap and water. 


Now you can make them sparkling 
clean with the same preparation that 
waxes them! The new Liquid Veneer 
Liquid Wax contains harmless ingre- 
dients that remove the dirt from the 
old finish while other ingredients sup- 
ply a hard, brilliant new polish. 


““A’’ is a section of floor polished with 
ordinary wax — the only kind avail- 
able until recently. Notice its dark, 
streaked appearance. The wax has 
polished, but it has not removed the 
dirt. It has only formed a new film 
right over the old discolored surface. 


How much brighter ‘“B’’ is! Yet it is 
a section of the very same floor. But 
Liquid Veneer Liquid Wax has cleared 
the wood of all imbedded dirt, so that 
the natural unmarred grain and color 
glow through the shining finish. 
Repeat this test on your own floor. 
We will turnish the Liquid Veneer 
Liquid Wax free. Mail the coupon. 
WQS VENEER 
CORPORATION 


4119 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y 


QUAD VENEER 


LIQUID 
WAX 


The Wax that CLEANS 





Liauid Veneer Corporation 

4119 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

You may send mea sample bottle of Liquid Veneer 
Liquid Wax free and postpaid so I can test it on my 
own floors and see that it cleans as well as polishes. 


Natti@iccsuss 
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An Abode of Peace on the Painted Desert 


(Continued from page 50) 


true to tradition, for the ancient Indians 
used the same protective means in con- 
structing their homes. The land has been 
left to its native growths, though securely 
fenced and ocotilla-hedged. ‘A definite 
plan of landscaping has been carried out 
with cacti. Mrs. Wright is frequently 
found hoeing around a cactus or directing 
the caretaker. Every cactus has been 
transplanted, even to the huge sahuaro 
that casts its shadow against the wall. 
The swimming pool, filled from a well 
one hundred and ninety-two feet deep, 
irigates a large tract and under the 
added water the mesquite and graceful 
palo verde trees flourish. Slabs of rock 
form feeding tables for quail, road-runners 
and many other desert birds. Only in 
the patio are green grass and cultivated 
plants found. A fountain there is the 
delight of the family pet turtle, ‘“Volstead.” 

The author’s workshop, as he calls his 
studio, opens on the desert by three enor- 
mous windows and 1s shut off from, and 
several feet lower than, the main house. 

A guest house, unique of its kind, is 
some distance from the main dwelling 
and near the plunge and bath house. 
It is attractive throughout. The exterior 
is typically Indian, the interior decoration 
and furnishing continuing the theme. 


‘There are two suites of rooms with baths. 


Rare Arizona and Mexico 


gifts from 


Indians and from the sisters at San Xavier 
del Bac are used in the decorative scheme. 

The bath house has no counterpart in 
the world. It is made of the skeletons of 
giant sahuaros. After these cacti are 
cut down their pulp reservoir dries up, 
the skin falls off and the wood remains. 

The main dwelling is furnished as the 
conventional home of a wealthy man and 
only in the exterior is the Indian motif used. 

The entrance is a key to the individu- 
ality of the entire estate. It ignores 
conventional ideas, retains the atmos- 
phere of an Indian dwelling, and of the 
desert which seems to have been there 
since time began. Only a painting can 
give the feeling of color in this view: 
cacti in marvelous purple, red, pink, and 
green; peppers and tiled roof deep red; 
turf of green; awnings of orange and 
white; purple hills beyond, seen through 
undraped windows; the whole sobered 
by the adobe walls. 

The irregular roof-line is quite typical 
of the Indian, who builds his house in 
sections. Also typical is the stairway 
leading from terrace to roof, a comfortable 
lounging place from which may be seen 
mountains poetically named—Rincon, 
Santa Catalina, Tortillita and Santa Rita. 
Meals are often served on the terrace in 
the spring sunshine and on moonlit even- 
BERNICE CosuLICcH. 


ings. 





( Bronze statue of Father Junipero Serra, 


San Fernando Mission, California 


eA Memory Garden 


N the beautiful Memory Garden 

joining the San Fernando Mission, 
twenty miles from Los Angeles, is a ma- 
jestic bronze statue of Father Junipero 
Serra. Some years ago Eva Frances Het- 
tinger was instrumental in securing the 
site for the memorial; afterward the late 
L. C. Brand bought and donated the little 
park to the city of Los Angeles. Long 
graceful pergolas flank either side of the 
garden which is planted with many flower 
beds, shrubs, palms and citrus trees. 
Neatly graveled walks lead in all direc- 
tions; benches are placed here and there 
where one may rest and, with eyes upon 


the lovely arches of the Mission, dream 
of a day long gone when the Franciscan 
Fathers trod these ancient cloisters and 
ministered with untiring zeal to their 
parishioners. In the center of the park 
is a fountain typical of the mission era and 
at its side the noble figure of Father Serra 
with his staff, one hand resting upon the 
shoulder of an Indian boy who seems to be 
leading the priest. The great missionary 
is looking up and forward, his gentle ex- 
pression seeming to convey the thought of 
the Scriptures, “And a little child shall 
lead them.” 
Frances ToLtMAN BaRKER. 
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‘robust voice of don Estevan: 
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Footholds of Men 


(Continued from page 38) 


ted as cautiously as he could. “Do noth- 
ing to injure your own people—” 

“Tt would injure them more to have 
their son a coward!” 

“If your mind is made up—well, I will 
give you all the time I can. Let them tax 
me as they will, there will be no wedding 
until you return, if that is in my power. | 
cannot promise what is in God’s hands, 
but I intend doing my best. Thirty years 
ago—no matter.” 

De la Torre bent his head for the padre’s 
blessing. 

From the house came the astonishingly 
“Hilarita! 
Where are you, child?) Why am I lying 
here—why—why—” 

Fra Juan looked up almost happily, 
but the smile was swiftly erased as the 
great voice dimmed, and the sick man 
wailed, “‘Hilarita—why—Andres—”’ 

Shivering, the padre raised his eyes to 
the bright sky. The hum of the bees in 
the roses grew until the sound roared in 
his ears. 

His lips a grim white line, de la Torre 
waited for Fra Juan’s final words. 

“Go with God,” the padre said. “There 
remains nothing else.” 

He stood watching until Ricardo had 
strode out of the sunny patio, and then 
went to his knees. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


In the Mesh of 
the Law 


(Continued from page 11) 


it was on that shore that the net would be 
fastened. The opposite shore shoaled too 
rapidly for seineing. Too, if a swimming 
man got into those shallows, the resulting 
noise would have instantly brought a hur- 
ricane of lead in his direction. No doubt 
The Otter knew that as well as we did. 
Jimmy Crickett came forward, past the 
idling engine. 

“Take dem wheel,” he muttered, ‘an’ 
keep boat along north bank. Go slow. I 
ketchin’ dem damn Otter dis time.” 

I assumed that the policeman’s keen 
ears had heard the half breed’s stealthy 
movements toward shore but I asked no 
questions. I held the boat almost nosing 
the bank, creeping slowly against the 
current until I felt the craft press against 
something that yielded reluctantly. Jimmy 
seemed to be busy in the bow. There was 
the drip of water, the squeak of wet rope. 
Released from restraint, the boat surged 
ahead. Then I knew! Jimmy had found 


one end of the sixty-fathom seine. 


“Make wide turn so net don’t foul dem | 


propeller,” Jimmy whispered, ‘an’ go 
fast—fast.” Again we shot ahead in a 
wide arc, the gunwale of the boat shipping 
water from the drag of more than a hun- 
dred yards of net that trailed from her 
quarter. And then there came a jerk 
that brought a bucketful of water over the 
side—another jerk, a wild splashing out 
in the river and a gurgling yell. 
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ELECTRIC cookery 7s MopERN 


The message of my Hotpoint Super-Automatic Electric Range 


is ‘‘“Mother, come out of the kitchen! 


“IKE all modern women, I want as much 

time free from household cares as 
possible, but I don’t want it without well- 
prepared meals. So when we needed a new 
range I tried to find the way to get best 
results with least effort. And now I cook 
with electricity! 


It is so much simpler. I can put the 
children’s lunch in the oven while I am 
busy with other things — just set the auto- 
matic time and temperature controls and 
I am certain their lunch will be ready when 
they come in hungry from school or from 
play. My afternoons are my own, too, with 
a Hotpoint Automatic Electric Range. It’s 
really like having a maid. Into the oven 
go my roast, potatoes, vegetables en casse- 
role, pudding — and when I come home 
dinner is waiting. 


I can try new recipes with as much assur- 
ance as old ones. Cooking scientifically, 
with accurately maintained correct heat, 
gives better results every time. 


In summer my kitchen is always cool 
and its shining cleanliness is a joy. The 
smooth, white porcelain cooking top of 
my range is as clean as a china plate; the 
curtains and walls stay clean and fresh 
and my cooking utensils keep bright and 
new. 


ps 


When I pick up my faithtul Hotpoint 
iron I often wonder how I managed before 
its invention; and often when I am serv- 
ing a meal which has cost me little time 
or effort I think: I could never have done 
this if I hadn’t insisted on a Hotpoint 
Electric Range in our new home.” 


Hotpoint Electric Ranges are sold by thousands of 
Electric Light Companies in various parts of the 
country, practically all of them giving special, low 
cooking costs. As soon asall electric companies can 
take care of the demand, this great new convenience 
will be made available everywhere. Ask your local 
lighting company if they can supply electric range 
service in your neighborhood; or write us for com- 
plete literature and information on Hotpoint elec- 
tric cookery. 


Hotpoint DeLuxe Waffle 
Iron—$15.00 


Called the most beautiful waffle iron made which 
is most desirable in a table appointment so con- 
spicuous and which you will want to use so fre- 
quently. But even more important than outward 
beauty is Hotpoint’s inner quality. The patented 
Hotpoint CALROD 
heating element is 
your assurance of 
everlasting, econom- 
ical service. Ask for 
a “Hotpoint”? Waf- 
fle Iron. 

(Another model 
at $10.50 also has the 
patented CALROD 
element.) 








SERVANTS 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 


155 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 


Factories: Chicago, IIl., and Ontario, Calif. 


World’s largest manufacturer of household electric heating appliances 
Branches and Factory Service Stations in all the principal cities. 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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All for One 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


A SLEET storm descends, 
carrying down trees and 
wires. A wind turns out- 
law and blows down a pole line. 
Or some swollen river rampages 
through a circuit of destruction. 

But wherever angry nature 
attacks the Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem there are repairmen trained 
to meet the emergency, and 
everywhere trained in the same 
schools to the use of the same 
efficient tools. Supplies of sur- 
plus equipment and materials 
are kept at strategic points 
whence they may be rushed by 
train or truck to the devastated 
area, 

Throughout the Bell System, 

















~ Spreading x 
of sticky 
Pastes— 


RAT ¥ 
BIS-KIT 


is ready to use. Sure death 
to rats and mice. Quickest. 
cleanest, easiest way. New 
~ tin packagecontains18“Bis 
? Kits,” always fresh. 35c at 
alldrugand generalstores. 
Guarantee coupon 
inevery package. 
The Rat Biscuit Co. 
Springfield 
Ohio 





























all construction and prac- 
tice are standard, so that 
men and supplies, when 
necessary, may be sent from one 
state or company to another. 

There are twenty-five Bell 
Companies, but only one Bell 
System—and but one Bell aim 
and ideal; stated by President 
Walter S. Gifford as: 

“A telephone service for this 
nation, so far as humanly pos- 
sible free from imperfections, 
errors and delays, and enabling 
anyone anywhere at any time 
to pick up a telephone and talk 
to anyone else anywhere else in 
this country, clearly, quickly 
and at a reasonable cost.” 





The man who knows Oil uses 


NIOT I Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact- 
ing care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch. 


If unable to obtain N yoil send to us 
direct 35¢ for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, INC. 
Oil refiners for over half a ceatury 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS 
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“Huh!” crowed Jimmy Crickett, “We 
got big fish in dem net.” 

Jimmy began to haul in on the float 
line and | shut off the engine. The boat 
jerked and bobbed, the splashing grew 
louder—watery curses in two languages 
added to the uproar. A tangled, writhing 
mass floated into my sphere of vision, 
Jimmy reached behind him and picked up 
a broad-bladed paddle. I heard a sharp 
smack and the expiration of Jimmy’s 
breath as his powerful old arms heaved up- 
ward. The boat careened wildly as The 
Otter, half stunned and wrapped around 
with fathoms of net, tumbled down on 
the floor boards. I tossed Jimmy the 
handcuffs and heard them click on the 
prisoner’s wrists, then I held the boat 
clear as the old man hauled in the rest of 
the net. 

“We goin’ back down river now,” said 
Jimmy Crickett, “I t’ink we got plenty 
fishin’ tonight.” 


In the Days 
of Variety 


(Continued from page 31) 


Koenig, a rowdy-dow about the town, was 
heralded as a famed middleweight, ready 
and willing to fight any man in the world. 
He would be introduced from the stage, 
the announcer stating that any one stay- 
ing four rounds with Koenig would be 
given $50. Time and again some am- 
bitious youth or someone from the crowd, 
who had perhaps imbibed too freely, 
would step up on the stage confident of 
winning that prize. The fights were al- 
ways short lived, though, and usually the 
ambitious youth was dragged behind the 
scenes to be revived with a liberal applica- 
tion of water. 

One night Max Fenner, a boxer who 
lost his life in the line of duty as a police 
officer during the fire of 1906, stepped 
onto the stage. Before opening hostilities 
with Koenig Max took occasion to ex- 
amine the gloves worn by the so-called 
champion, and it was revealed that the 
right hand glove had been carved from 
mahogany and encased in leather, which 
naturally accounted for Koenig’s gift for 
putting his opponents hors de combat 
once he hit them! 

Later the Cremorne became the Market 
Street Theater, and gradually the class of 
shows changed. It became a dive of the 
worst kind and finally through unrelent- 
ing attacks by the newspapers and other 
agencies it was closed by the Police Com- 
missioners. 

We have only so much space here, but 
in ringing down the curtain on Variety a 
word should be said of one other theater 
of old San Francisco, The Olympic. It 
was here that Edward Harrigan, greatly 
beloved of San Franciscans, and foremost 
in latter years as America’s greatest char- 
acter actor, did his first turn on a stage. 

Harrigan, a native of New York, early 
had inclinations for the stage and when 
his father wanted to apprentice him to a 
ship carpenter, young Edward vanished 
one stilly night, finally landing in San 
Francisco. He secured a minor job at the 








‘Olympic, and his wit, his eloquence and 
sunny disposition won him a partnership 
with Alexander O’Brien, then a popular 
favorite with theatergoers. 

Later Harrigan entered into a partner- 
ship with Sam Rickey, the pair returning 
to New York to appear in “The Little 
Fraud.” 

His next partner was Tony Hart, and 
the two sprang into prominence through- 
out the nation with their Mulligan 
Sketches, their first offering being ‘The 
Mulligan Guards Ball.” Harrigan wrote 
the book and Sam Braham, a co-worker, 
in after years, of George M. Cohan’s, pre- 
pared the music. The play became one of 
the sensations of the country, having a 
run of many months at the Theater 
Comique in New York. He also starred in 
Old Lavender, in which he made famous 
the song, “Poverty’s Tears Ebb and 
Flow.” Harrigan also sang ‘Paddy 
Duffy’s Cart,” a number which was sung 
around the world. 

In the 90’s Harrigan returned to the 
scenes of his first triumphs, opening at the 
Alcazar Theater with Harrigan’s Reper- 
toire, and for months played to the S. R. 
O. sign. He died in 1910 in New York, 
leaving a wife and six children, prominent 
among whom was Dr. Anthony Hart 
Harrigan, noted physician and surgeon of 
New York. 

The finale of the old variety theaters, 
music halls and beer gardens came with 
the 1906 disaster. With the rehabilitation 
of San Francisco, certain kinds of music 
halls, dance halls where entertainers were 
employed, and where liquors were sold at 
tables, sprang up all over the city, even in 
the residential districts. Most of these 
places were dives, pure and simple. Cover 
charges were introduced, prices of foods 
and drinks soared to the skies, and short- 
changing and overcharging of patrons of 
these places became notorious. It was the 
old Barbary Coast, only, instead of being 
in one neighborhood, it was spread all 
over the town. 

Finally the police commissioners 
stepped in and in the name of public 
decency closed them up. Here and there 
even now you'll find a dance hall or cafe 
where squeaky voiced women or raspy 
voiced man attempt to sing and dance, or 
to blow on ill-tuned saxophones. But the 
old variety halls, those places where fun 
ran riot but was clean and wholesome and 
variety was truly variety, are gone forever. 


California’s Oldest 
Orange Tree 


(Continued from page 21) 


The mother orange tree at Bidwell’s 
Bar is no weakling. It is a giant of its 
kind, famous for its age, its size and its 
setting. No apology is needed for recog- 
nizing the greatness of such a noble tree, 
worthy representative of the golden fruit 
of Hesperides. It was the first orange 
tree in a wild and rugged country and soon 
became famous. From its example and 
largely from its offspring, a new industry 
was started in a new section hundreds of 
miles north of a known citrus region. It 
Was a true pioneer. 

The glamour surrounding the growing 
of the orange has always led to more inter- 
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An outline 


of service 


| took thousands of years of 
world progress to produce 
the perfect servant—electricity. 

Perfect because it combines 
the merits of all previous ser- 
vants and omits all their faults. 

Mighty in strength, tireless, 
willing, obedient, many-sided, 
quick, economical. And always 
ready — your power and light 
company sees to that. 

Call in an electragist* to help 
you plan your house-wiring to 
get the most out of this twenty- 
four hour a day service. 





*Electragist — the modern name for 
an electrical contractor. 


raybak 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
SUCCESSOR TO SUPPLY DEPT. 


- Western Electric - 


Executive Offices: 
Graybar Bldg., Lexington Ave. and 43rd St., New York City 
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Men haven’t changed 
but men’s wrist 
watches have. That 
is why men everywhere 
are buying and wearing 
Helbros wrist Watches. 
A rare degree of time- 





Cross Section of 


elbros Dial 1 

--Radi : C 
A--Radium En keeping accuracy and 
B-Raised Gut quiet beauty of design 

Numerals . 





make Helbros a fitting 

watch for men. e 

The three protective i 

features pictured here EiS| 

areexclusively Helbros. 

(Raised gilt radium- 

encrusted numerals in- ' 

sure greater lumin- 

osity, longer life to radium, and 

protection from chipping. 

@ Removable pin bar makes buckle 

and strap instantly detachable. 
@The genuine 
three-piece case 
provides easier ac- 
cessibility for ad- 
justment and better 
protection to the 
movement. 

Most high-priced wrist watches for 

men have three-piece cases but every 

Helbros Watch whatever the price, 

has a three-piece case. 


Better jewelers everywhere sell 


Helbros Watches. 
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Helbros wrist 
Watches for 
sport and dress 
are made for 
ladies--as well 
as for men, 


$ 
Helbros Man's Watch, 49281 
14k. white gold filled 





Write for 
_ the little booklet 
3. “Gift Plus the Giver’’ 
Helbros Ladies’ ra 
Sport Watch, 74241 
14k. white gold filled 


$ 
A variety of models at 12 up 


HELBROS WATCH Co, 
Dept. S-9 48 West 48th St., New York City | 
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est in its spread than has attached to any 
other fruit. From the original home of 
the orange in South Eastern Asia, prob- 
ably in Cochin China, its spread to 
western India, to Persia and Media, and 
to Greece, Italy and Spain has been duly 
chronicled. In Mediterranean countries 
the attempt to protect citrus trees in cold 
places led to the use of protective walls 
and sheds and finally to glass coverings 
and thus to the establishment of the so- 
called orangeries or what we now know as 


greenhouses. Greenhouse culture was 
thus founded by citrus fanciers to protect 
oranges and were first known as 
orangeries. 


The orange first reached the new world 
probably some time in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The first known reference in litera- 
ture to oranges in America is in Acosta’s 
* Natural History of the Indies” in 1598. 
They were introduced into Florida, 
Mexico, the West Indies and Brazil by 
the early Portuguese and Spanish voy- 
agers in the same general period. 

The exact date at which the orange 
reached California is not known, but the 
mission fathers started on the first expedi- 
tion into California to establish the Mis- 
sions in 1769 and as they took seeds of 
various plants with them for culture, as 
one of the first requisites of success, it is 
very probable that the first oranges were 
planted soon after the selection of the 
sites for the first Missions. It would seem 
then that 1769 or 1770 could be reason- 
ably stated as the date of the first intro- 
duction. 

The first grove of which we have record, 
six acres in extent, was planted at the San 
Gabriel Mission in 1804 or 1805. Some 
trees of this old grove remained in exist- 
ence until as late as 1885 but all have now 
disappeared. 

The next grove that stands out in Cali- 
fornia history is that planted in Los 
Angeles in 1841, by William Wolfskill, on 
the site of the old Arcade Station of the 
Southern Pacific Railway. The planting 
of other small groves followed in various 
places but of these early groves, so far as 
known, no traces now remain. 

The oldest and largest citrus tree in 
southern California of which the writer 
has knowledge is a fine, large old tree in 
East Highlands which is known as the 
“Cram tree’ and is the remaining sur- 
vivor of a small orchard planted bv L. F. 
Cram between 1857 and 1861. This old 
tree which still survives is said to have 
been planted in 1861 and by careful meas- 
urements made by the writer recently is 





The Great Julian Pete Swindle! 


(Continued from page 69) 


ing who made a personal investigation of 
the property, were as follows: 

There was no “mine.” The property 
consisted of fourteen unpatented, unde- 
veloped claims on which a total of $7000 
had been spent when Julian took it over. 

There was no ore assaying either $30, 
$50 or $90 a ton. 

No high-grade ore bodies were ever 
opened up; none has been opened up yet. 
Julian has practically abandoned the pros- 


pect. He admitted to me that he didn’t 
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33 feet 5 inches high with a trunk circum 
ference of 59% inches and a limb spread 
of 30 feet. 
It is interesting to note that the oldest 
trees are not necessarily the largest trees. 
The oldest orange trees that the writer has _ 
ever had the pleasure of seeing personally 
were three decrepit old seedlings about 
115 years old located at Lombard’s Post 
near Port Alfred, in Cape Colony, Sout 
Africa. These trees furnished diversion 
for the famous 1820 settlers, who are said 
to have achieved considerable pleasure 
from stealing the fruit, and the trees were 
still producing some fruit 105 years later 
when I visited them. They were, how- 
ever, small trees not over 25 feet high and 
with trunks only about 50 inches in cir~_ 
cumference. 
An old sour orange tree at the convent 
of St. Sabina in Rome, said to have been 
planted about the year 1200 was still liv- 
ing in Gallesio’s time 1800-1818. It was | 
examined and described by Gallo in 1559, 
by Ferrarius in 1660, by Tanara in 1700 
and by Gallesio about 1800. It was thus 
known to have reached an age of about 
600 years. 


* Florida somewhat older and larger 
trees evidently occur than have been 
reported in California. In the grove now 
owned by S. C. Phipps, at Valrico, Florida 
(near Tampa) a large sweet seedling is 
reported, from two independent and re- 
liable sources, which in 1923 was found 
by a measurement committee to be 42 
feet high, 92 inches in circumference (1 
foot from ground), and with a spread of 
42 feet. This tree is stated to have borne 
as high as 70 boxes of fruit in a single 
season. 

The famous Dummit grove on Merritts — 
Island on the S. E. coast of Florida was 
planted in 1830 and about 50 of the trees 
are still living. These trees, now 96 
years old are only from 20 to 30 feet high. 

These instances will illustrate that our 
mother orange tree which doubtless is the 
oldest orange tree in California and pretty — 
certainly as large and as fine a tree as can 
be found in this State, is not yet as old or 
as large as certain trees in Florida and | 
some other countries. 

It may be safely stated, however, that 
no other citrus tree living is so intimately 
connected with our California history or 
has contributed more to the first establish- 
ment of the orange industry in the State. 
We may thus freely eulogize our mother- | 
orange tree feeling assured that our — 
eulogies are justified. 


know much about mining when he went 
into Western Lead, that he had made a 
mistake and had learned a lot. 

In other words, the statements on the 
strength of which the public threw mil-— 
lions of dollars into Western Lead stock 
were either made by a self-confessed reck- 
less ignoramus, who should be held 
civilly lable for the huge losses he caused, © 
or else they were the deliberate utterances 
of a designing crook against whose activi- 
ties the public should be protected 


On the heights of 
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MODERN smokers have in Camel such 
tobaccos and blending as were never of- 
fered in cigarettes before, regardless of 
price. Camels may be had everywhere— 
because they please the taste of smokers 
everywhere. Money cannot buy choicer 
tobaccos than you get in this famous ciga- 
rette, and the blend is so mellow and 
smooth that there is never a tired taste, no 
matter how many you may choose to light. 


The producers of Camel, the country’s 
largest tobacco organization, concentrate 
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all their purchasing and manufacturing 
resources in this one brand of cigarettes. 
Into it goes their undivided pride and skill 
to produce such a smoke as the world has 
never known before. 

The result of Camel’s quality is its lead- 
ership among cigarettes. Modern smokers, 
won by its choice tobaccos, by its ever- 
dependable taste and fragrance, have 
awarded it first place. You’re invited to 
modern smoking enjoyment. 

“Have a Camel!” 


WINSTON - SALEM, N. C. 
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Try Union ETH YL 
the Super Motor Fuel 


fuel with Union-Ethyl on this week-end’s 


pleasure jaunt. 


: | THERE’s a real thrill in store for those who 


More power on hills. The carbon in your motor 
causes increased compression. By utilizing this in- 
creased compression Union-Ethy] allows your engine 
to develop its maximum efficiency. On the hills 
you pass others that otherwise would be passing you. 


Less Vibration — Union-Ethy] eliminates detona- 
tion and motor shocks. Your trip is more enjoyable 
because your car runs smoother than ever before. 


Less Gear Shifting—a quicker pick-up at all speeds, 
less wear and tear on your motor are guaranteed 


with Union-Ethyl. 


The next time you pass a Union station — fill 
up with Union-Ethyl, the super motor fuel. Then 
enjoy your week-end trip. 


‘Union-ETHYL 


‘The Super Motor Fuel 
Union Oil Company 
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through criminal action. In the course of 
a long talk Julian told me that he had 
only $75,000 when he went into Western 
Lead, that he came out of the short 
campaign with $1,200,000. How did he 
make it? 

He evaded the Blue Sky Law again. 
Instead of selling the stock directly to the 
public, he caused it to be listed on the Los 
Angeles Stock Exchange. To some mem- 
bers of the listing committee he sold 
blocks of Western Lead stock prior to 
trading at 50 cents a share; when trading 
‘began on January 30th, 1926, the market 
was properly rigged. ‘The very first sale of 
Western Lead was made at $1.50 a share; 
it closed that day at $1.57. And Julian 
was constantly urging the public to get 
into Western Lead, predicting a rise to $8 
a share, telling in large type of the opening 
of non-existent high-grade ore bodies, 
buying and selling through half a dozen 
different brokers, manipulating the stock 
to ever higher levels until it reached its 
peak at $3.50 a share within six weeks 
after the first quotation. 

And while he was booming and boost- 
ing, washing and matching the stock to 
constantly higher prices, he was feeding 
out his shares to the suckers and pocket- 
ing the proceeds. 


GAIN the Corporation Commis- 

sioner stepped in. An investiga- 
tion was started. The stock dropped like 
lead, real lead. Julian howled, made the 
usual conspiracy charges, but nevertheless 
the stock was kicked out of the Exchange 
where it never should have been listed. 

Now, folks, open your eyes wide, take a 
good long look at the full size of the 
hnancial miracle performed by this magi- 
cian; the shares he induced the public to 
buy at $1.50, at $2.50 and $3.50, these 
shares had a par value of ten cents! 

No wonder the horses laugh in Los 
Angeles. 

The entire 2,000,000 shares of the West- 
ern Lead Mining Company had a total 
par value of $200,000. Read that and 
weep, oh, you incurable suckers. At the 
peak price established through Julian’s 
efforts that $200,000 had been trans- 
muted into seven millions! And there 
was no ore body assaying $30 or $90 a ton, 
only a piece of more or less mineralized 
desert ground under the blue sky of the 
desert. That blue sky put $1,200,000 into 
Julian’s pocket in less than four months, 
but it will never be missed. The blue 
sky, |mean. There’s plenty of it left. 

Next Julian tried the old “reloading” 
game by organizing the “Julian Merger 
Mines, Inc.” and offering its stock in ex- 
change for Western Lead shares. He 
capitalized this concern for 15,000,000 
shares with a par of $1.00 each and put 
into it four or five mining properties scat- 
tered throughout the West, including the 
Western Lead prospect. He had no per- 
mit to sell this stock in California; he had 
just finished milking the Western Lead 
suckers for at least a million and a quar- 
ter, yet they bit again, taking 1,286,000 
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Merger Mines shares at $1.00 to $1.25 be- 
tween September 16th and October 12th 
of last year, when the Corporation Com- 
missioner stopped him again. It’s in- 
credible, but it’s a fact that the people 
who got burned in his syndicates, who got 
whang-doodled properly in Julian Pete, 
who had their financial eye teeth ex- 
tracted without gas or novocain in West- 
ern Lead, that these same people three 
months later with their gums still bleeding 
should hand over another million and a 
half to the man with the long vulpine nose 
and the close-set eyes who did all the ex- 
tracting, but never put in the promised 
gold bridge-work. 

Why shouldn’t the horses laugh in Los 
Angeles? 

Balked in his Merger Mines promotion, 
Julian found a prettier, more suggestive 
name for his company. Its present title is 
the New Monte Cristo Mining Company. 
It’s all dressed up, painted and powdered 
and lipsticked and rouged, but it’s got no 
place to go. The nicely engraved stock 
certificates are mildewing in the vaults, 
the high-pressure salesmen are standing 
morosely round the Monte Cristo silver 
sarcophagus in the center of the Julian 
office, the suckers are getting hungrier and 
hungrier for the new bait, all because the 
Los Angeles newspapers, as a result of the 
“oreat anti-Julian conspiracy,’ won’t 
open their columns to his advertising, be- 
cause Julian knows that a cruel Corpora- 
tion Commissioner won’t issue him a 
permit to sell the stock. 

And so Julian, like Achilles, sat sulking 
in his tent while his successor in Julian 
Pete, S. C. Lewis, worked both sides of the 
street. Spring Street, Los Angeles, in 
this case. But he emerged with a bound, 
his vulpine nose twitching, when Julian 
Pete crashed to the ground, revealing a 
colossal new fraud. Then Julian saw his 
chance. Posing as the champion of the 
Julian Petroleum stockholders, he launched 
a series of sensational radio attacks 
against the character of a group of 
outstanding Los Angeles bankers and 
businessmen, accusing them of having 
wrecked and plundered the Julian Petro- 
leum Corporation. Many thousands of 
his listeners believed him! And the Angel 
City horses laughed again. 

Why did C. C. Julian make these 
attacks? 

I am informed that prior to his first 
radio accusations, emissaries asserting to 
speak for him approached friends of the 
men whom he was about to attack, in- 
formed them of the nature of the charges 
to be made and intimated that Julian 
would cooperate with them, would be a 
“sood dog” and say nothing if they would 
use their influence to put himina position 
to sell his new stock legally and to open the 
columns of the Los Angeles papers to his 
advertisements. 


(This is the first of a series of articles on 
the Julian Petroleum scandal. The second, 
analyzing the career and the actions of S. C. 
Lewis, will appear in the October issue.— 
The Editors.) 
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Dont wash it! 


SE Bowes Seal-Fast $1000 
Bond Polish instead. It cleans 

as it polishes. 
Just start right in with $1000 


Bond Polish, unless your car is 
hopelessly caked with dirt and 
mud, 


A cleaner in this polish takes 
off all the tarnish and dirt and 
smooths the finish. A moment later, 
the instant the polish starts to set, 
a brisk rub or two leaves a smooth, 
brilliant surface. And because 
$1000 Bond Polish gives a clean, 
dry lustre, dirt and dust are easily 
repelled. 

No matter whether your car is 
finished in varnish, lacquer, enamel 
or Duco, $1000 Bond Polish works 
equally well on any of them. 


Price 75c a Pint at any dealer 


Made by 
BOWES 
SEAL-FAST 
CORP. 
Indianapolis 
Bowes Oakland 
Company 


Western Distributors 







Bowes Oakland Company 

2419 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send me at once a sam- 
ple of your $1000 Bond Polish. Enclosed 
10 cents (dime or stamps) will pay for pack- 
ing and postage. 


“Name 
Address 











Test It 
Yourself 


Atrial size tube of the new X-Bazin 
cream depilatory will convince you. 


Apply it to your forearm or leg . 
Leave on for five minutes... Then 
wash off with water... Your skin 
will be smooth... No trace of 
superfluous hair will remain. 


The quickest and the easiest method 
—and the safest... X-Bazin Cream 
is guaranteed harmless and its con- 
tinued use tends to decrease future 
hair growth. 


XARLLZIN 


Be PheAT oO. Y 


“PUT ON LIKE 
COLD CREAM 
WASH OFF 

LIKE SOAP” 


X-Bazin Cream or Powder 
Depilatory 50 cents 
At all drug and department stores 


J. S. OCALLAGHAN & SON 


243 Fremont Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Enclosed find 10c (coin or stamps) for trial 
tube of X-Bazin Cream Depilatory. 














In the October Sunset 


Aurelia Henry 


Reinhardt 


a topic that is 
occupying a prominent part 
today in the thinkingof alert 
minds in the Western 


writes on 


world 
“TheJu nior College” 


Out September 15th 
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‘Root Gardens 


Ces high in the air are popular 
in modern times. ‘The largest are 
those constructed on the roofs of apart- 
ments, hotels, schools, department stores 
and other business buildings. In summer 


| they are delightful retreats from the heat 


below. Breezes refreshing as those at 
the seashore greet one in 
above the street. Some apartment 
houses have achieved successful lawns 
laid out in simple squares bisected with 
walks and potted evergreen trees. 

On stucco or brick climbing 


in pots or boxes. When the green en- 


shrouds the roof walls they become an 


appropriate background for statuary, 
a wall fountain, pottery or benches of 
concrete in the Italian style. Pergolas, as 
well as many types of lattices and arbors, 


can be bought ready to set up, so the | 
home owner who decides to utilize his | 


roof space will find many ways and 
means. A summer house on the roof is 


delightful, and it is an easy matter to | 


bring up sufficient soil to encircle it 
with quick-growing vines like morning 


glories, sweet peas, nasturtiums, honey- | 


suckle, plumbago or jasmine. 

Ferns are lovely for shady exposures, 
and begonias, mixed with them, make 
them still more attractive. Gay geran- 
lums, marguerites, nasturtiums, 1 
golds, eschscholtzias, bold zinnias, sweet 
alyssum, ageratum and petunias will 
flourish in window boxes. A large olla 
filled with petunias makes a bright corner. 
If there are trees to grow protectingly 
upward they likewise furnish a screen. 
As shade, as well as sunshine, is welcome, 
a beach umbrella is useful for the pur- 
pose. 


On a flat roof a small glassed in sun- | 


room may be erected and ‘furnished with 
wicker, to enjoy on sunshiny winter days. 
Windows to open and close, or merely 
screened, are practical in such an en- 
closure. 

The roof garden is so adaptable as a 
playground for children, a sleeping porch 
and ‘lounging place for grown-ups, that 
these considerations will enter into its 
arrangements. M. B. 


The Klosh 
Tillicum Trail 


By NisKa ELWELL 


EADING from my 

there is a trail around the shore of 
the lake to my neighbor’s log house. We 
call it the Klosh Tillicum Trail, which is 
Chinook for the Trail of Good Friends. 
To the old Sourdoughs who happen along 
our way this path is apparently not 
invested with the magic and romance that 
my neighbor and I find. They seem to 
see only the steep banks, the mud where 
they slipped, the root that tripped | 
them, the Devil’s Clubs reaching out 
thorny fingers to claw them. Perchance 


fig or | 
ivy thrive amazingly and can be trained | 
up from the lower stories or even started | 


Mafri- | 


Alaskan home 
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Brighten 


dull, heavy Eyes safely! 





Without the aid of belladonna or 
other harmful drugs, Murime im- 
parts new lustre to dull eyes. Use 
this soothing, refreshing lotion 
daily to rid your eyes of irritating 
particles and prevent a bloodshot 
condition. Millions swear by it! 


URINE, 


OUR 


EYES 

















DR. STEDMAN’S 


TEETHING POWDERS 
Used by mothers the world over for half a century. Free from 
all harmful ingredients. Dr. Arthur H, Hasell, 
of the Analytic Institution, London, Eng., writes: 

“‘absolutely free from morphia or any other 
alkaloid or constituent of opium. Thus Stedman's 
Teething Powders are favorably distinguished 
from all similar preparations."’ Observe the 


trademark, a gum-laneet, 
TRADEN_MARE is on every packet and 
powder— none otherwise 
genuine. Your druggist ( 
has them, or can get them for you. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
JAMES H. STEDMAN 
Hoxton, London, Eng. 














Pennine Lovelinesail 


depends on personal daintiness. Keep 
your hair exquisitely clean. See that 
it has a healthy gloss and a delicate 
fragrance. (AH-MAH-ME) 


AMAMI 


SHAMPOO 


used once a week will keep your hair in perfect 
condition. It lathers generously, rinses thor- 
oughly, leaves no oily or soapy residue. Imparts 
a beautiful lustre and an enchanting perfume. 







SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
. for trial pkg. AMAMI Shampoo 


I enclose 10c 







Name 





Street 


Cy ss sss Sate 

Preparations sold by all Drug and Dept. Stores, or by 
PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 

Dept.471 ,48 Warren Street, New York City 
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they cuss a little! They call my neigh- 
bor and me “Cheechakoes”’—newcomers. 
They, the Old Timers, seem to have 
wrestled with this land till they have 
- grown calloused to beauty—satiated with 
these wonderful mountains and glaciers, 
gorgeous sunsets and grandeur. in all of 
which surmising we are quite mistaken. 
It is only that the Old Timer feels deeply 
this beauty and grandeur and does not 
chatter about it, as do we who have so 
recently left behind us the endless pave- 
ments, the sky-scrapers, the drudgery of 
“going to business” every day, the barb- 
wire Ricco and “No Trespassing” signs 
that cluttered our landscapes when our 
souls longed for the open spaces. 

My house is on a cliff above the bay 
with innumerable stone steps leading up 
to it. It rests upon a hummocky saddle 
with virgin vegetation crowding all around 
it—ferns, mosses, red-berry bushes, wild 
flowers and little spruce and hemlock 
trees. Each day I see the incoming tide 
chase droves of foamy white horses up 
the beach. The mountains across the bay 
are snow-capped and glacier-ridden. The 
marvelous dawns and sunsets I have seen 
reflected upon that range! Behind my 
house 1s a small lake and a mighty moun- 
tain. Here starts our trail around the 
shore of the lake. It is a typical Alaskan 
trail—bumpy, rooty, slippery, wet, rocky, 
mossy—up one steep bank and down an- 
other—into a gully, climb a log, Devil’s 
Clubs tearing at you—but in the fall it is a 
riot of color with ferns and the bright red 
berries of ground dogwood and high bush 
cranberries; best of all, luscious big blue 
berries, fern-like mosses, the rich warm 
tones of native red-top grass. 

I helped my neighbor take part of her 
belongings over this trail to her new log 
house. We carried the fragile things that 
were not to be entrusted to the local 
transfer company. One of her malamutes 
got its pack-sacks stuck between two 
stumps and spilled part of the contents 
while I, the self-appointed guardian of 
some of the ancestral treasures, was carry- 
ing the Swiss cuckoo clock when I tripped 
over a root and landed, kersploosh, in a 
mud-puddle on top the clock! The bird 
yelled a startled protest. I thought it 
was his swan song, but when his face was 
washed and he was hung on the walls of 
the log house he bravely resumed his 
warbling. I take off my hat to that bird, 


aps winter the snow covers deep the 
F treachery of hidden root and slippery 
mud; the stumps and logs, the tall tangled 
grasses, the malicious Devil’s Clubs are 
under a level white blanket. The lake 
is frozen smooth as glass. The little 
spruce and hemlock trees are laden with a 
foot of snow on each branch, while a few 
scattered red’ berries of the high bush 
cranberry, or mountain ash, stand out, 
vivid against the green and white. I 
have to break trail on snowshoes. Half 
way along the trail I hear my malamutes 
howl and mourn because I left them be- 
hind, while my neighbor’s malamutes 
start an uproar of greeting to me. A tear- 
ing wind skims a stray leaf or two along 
the glassy surface of the lake. I dodge 
into pockets between banks to recover 
breath. 

At the end of the trail is my neighbor’s 
log house, squatted on a small rocky ter- 
race, flush against the spruce-clad moun- 
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Another A [ppointment B roken 


A broken dental appointment may cost 
you more than it does your dentist. For 
in this crowded world you must have 
good health. And this priceless asset is 


jeopardized when you neglect teeth and 


gums. Sce your dentist twice a year. 








Pyorrhea wins because neglect triumphs over science every 
time. This enemy of good health strikes 4 out of 5 after 40 
and many younger. 

It is insidious. Its poison forms at the base of neglected 
teeth and if allowed to pursue its grim course, it may sweep 
through the body ravaging health and energy, often causing 
such serious troubles as neuritis, rheumatism, stomach dis- 
orders, and even loss of teeth. 


An Easy Way To Protect Yourself 


There is a simple way to place yourself among the favored 
few. Don't wait for your gums to bleed and to shrink from 
the teeth. Go to your dentist for a thorough examination 
of teeth and gums. Do this at least twice a year. And start 
using Forhan’s for the Gums regularly. 

This scientific dentifrice contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea 
Liquid used by dentists everywhere. It thwarts dread 
Pyorrhea or checks its progress, if used in time, and, too, 
it prevents trench mouth and gingivitis. 

It keeps the gums firm and healthy. It keeps teeth white 
and protects them against acids which cause decay. 

Children like the taste of Forhan’s. It is the ideal denti- 
frice for the whole family. 

Take no chances with your health. Start using Forhan’s 
for the Gums today. It costs a few cents more than the 
ordinary tooth paste—a few cents that will declare rich 
dividends. It is insurance that protects your health against 
the attack of dread Pyorrhea. At druggists, 35c and 60c. 


OF R.. Je eer ery. 4D S: 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhars for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE....IIT7 CHECKS PYORRHEA 


Formula 








Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath. If you try 


We make this new, sparkling Forhan's Antiseptic Refreshant 
a a‘ . once, bal Ae Pe to pre, ee washes 
that only hide bad breath with their tell-tale odors. 

t as promise Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant is a success. Try it. 





At all druggists, 35c and 60c 


For Permanent 
| od eas Copies- 


Kory 


mula. 1°) ae 


in 


© Carbon Papers 
OW a eagle lg any 


ed eae 


For 
general work 


use No. 25 
For long wear 


use No. 95 


For 20 or more 
copies at one 
typing 


use No. 5 


The new edi- 


Free: tion of a valu- 


able booklet that shows 
how to select the exact 
carbon paper for various 
kinds of work. Write. 


F. S. WEBSTER CO., Inc. 
BS Established 1889 
f 576 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Main Office: 
335 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Warehouses: 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh San Francisco 


EE a Eat ee EEE 
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Your Wall Decorations 
Easily displayed when you use 


Moore Push- Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Harmonize with any color 
To hang up all heavy things, use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
10c. Pkts. Everywhere 


Send for Sample, New Enameled Cup Hook 


Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















No. 5. 

Makes any chair a high 
ehair. Made of gray 
enameled steel, rubber 
covered. Seat is white 
washable duck. Folds to 
fit suit case. Fine for use 
in hotels, restaurants and 
homes. At dealers or by 
mail, Send for catalog of 
nursery accessories, 
PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
2703 N. Leffingwell Ave., 

St. Louis, Mo, 


Complete $250 
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tain. A tumbling, roaring little mountain 
stream cascades right past the door and 
affords an artistic setting for rustic 
bridges which cross to the other side to 
the kennels of the malamute team. A 
wide rustic porch has moose antlers nailed 
over a door that opens in welcome. 

My neighbor! She is an epic in herself. 
She 1s of the old West—the West of the 


open range, the trail herds, the rodeo, the | 
She was once the champion | 


buckaroos. 
woman roper of the Pendleton Round-Up, 
but the barb-wire fences and ‘‘No tres- 
passing” signs of civilization started her 
on a stampede to the northland. 
Ofttimes when I am coming home at 
sunset, which is between three and four 
o’clock these short winter days, I can see 
the ocean turn to a cold steely green while 


the north wind churns the waves to white- | 


caps. The peaks are flushed to gold or 
orange, the long shadows in the gulches 
deepen to blue or purple. DoJ then wish 
myself back at counter or desk in those 
tall grey buildings Outside? I do not. 


My New-Old Desk 


By Avoie G. Evens 


HEN fire destroyed the most of my 

husband’s office fixtures there was 
left one flat-topped desk which had been 
beautifully veneered in oak. The top was 
somewhat charred, one end badly water- 
stained, 
withal I saw possibilities in it. 

Friend husband sent it home and we 
cleaned it thoroughly, then smoothed the 
worst of the rough places with a plane, af- 
terward sandpapered it well and made a 
new drawer. As I wanted pigeon-holes 
we got an inch-thick plank one foot wide 
and five feet long; another board one- 
half inch thick, ten and a half inches wide 
and four feet ten inches long, two end 
pieces twenty inches long by ten and a 
half inches wide of inch material. The 
end pieces are grooved to support the thin 
board which is placed four inches below 
the top plank; the end pieces are placed 
one inch from the end of top. Two pieces 
of the half-inch stuff are fastened twenty 
inches from the ends and between them 
and the ends are two shelves five inches 
apart. The top row of pigeon-holes are 
four inches wide excepting the middle two 
which are twice that, to admit books. 

In the middle row the pigeon-holes are 
eight inches wide, making space for one 
size of magazines; in the bottom row, six- 
teen inches wide, to hold larger magazines. 


No board of sufficient width (twenty- | 
one inches) could be found, so we used a | 


strip of plaster-board for the back 


Now that my desk was assembled it | 
I applied five coats of flat | 
white paint, allowing each to dry thor- | 


lacked finish. 


oughly, and sandpapering it before apply- 
ing another coat. When the last white 
coat was dry I applied two coats of old 


ivory enamel and added a touch of gold | 
paint to the handles on the drawers, which | 
are solid wood; applied the gold paint over | 


a small stencil cut out of pasteboard. 
The top was padded lightly before 
covering with 
smoothly over the edges and held by gold- 
headed tacks. I now have a serviceable 
desk at a cost of less than ten dollars. 


the middle drawer gone, but | 


green art- denim drawn | 
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Hot weather demands 
this precaution 


NATURALLY 


in summer, many 
household tasks are done less 
often. But nobody neglects keep- 
ing the closet bow] spotlessly white 


and pure. 
Sprinkle Sani-Flush into the 
bowl, follow directions on the 


can, then flush. Every stain, mark 
and incrustation is gone. The 
hidden, unhealthful trap is puri- 
fied and every foul odor is 
banished. Harmless to plumbing 
connections. The bowl is gleam- 
ing white and very clean! 

Use Sani-Flush more freely in 
summer. 


Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top 
can at your grocery, drug or hard- 
ware store; or send 25c for full- 
sized can. 30c in Far West. 35c¢ 
in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
THE 











HYGIENIC Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 





CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
At all drug and shoe stores—35c 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 


Alaskan 


Old Ivory beads. 





Putoneon— ~ 
the pain is gone! 


CHOICE 
RAW FURS 


Indian curios. 


Genuine Willow Root Fancy Baskets 
From the Lair of Quality. 


Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 





CAMERA CRAFT 


AN For Picture Lovers 
=} 20 Cents per Copy $2.00 per Year 


Or send $3.75 for a year of both Camera Craft 
and Sunset Magazine. Address-CAMERA CRAFT. 
703 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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In Defense of 
Pat Garrett 


(Continued from page 27) 


them “The Law Bringers”. I string along 
with Bechdoldt. 
There was no fighting after the July 
battle in Lincoln. Murphy died in Santa 
_Fe before McSween was killed: General 
* Lew Wallace became governor in August. 
He “made proclamation of amnesty to 
all who had taken part in the war, except 
those under indictment for crime, on the 
understanding that they would lay down 
their arms”. For the most part, the 
fighting men went back to work gladly 
enough. From first to last it had been a 
sorry business. Billy the Kid, Charlie 
~Bowdre, Tom O’Folliard, with five others, 
declined to quit. They made the deliber- 
ate choice to live by the trade of outlawry. 


OVERNOR WALLACE came to 

Lincoln and arranged an interview 
with Billy the Kid. He made a definite 
offer. If Billy would surrender and stand 
trial on whatever charges might be 
brought against him, the governor made 
this promise. “If you are convicted, | 
will pardon you and set you free.” The 
offer was rejected. 

On this page (157) Mr. Burns begins 
the equivocation, the juggling with words 
and with facts, the reckless appeal to 
sentimentality, which mars the book from 
here on. He says 


“Two years later, Billy, in the 
shadow of the gallows recalled the 
governor's promise of a pardon. But 
the pardon did not come and his 
friendship turned to hate.” 


This is to make a mockery of words. 
That promise was made on the condition 
that Billy would quit the outlaw’s life, sur- 
render and stand trial. Billy refused to 
quit. In the interval he had been chief of 
an outlaw band, variously reinforced, that 
had committed numberless outrages, liv- 
ing by open rapine and plunder. ‘The 
subsequent reign of terror Billy the Kid 
had set up,” is the phrase Mr. Burns uses 
to describe the situation. In the mean- 
while Billy had himself murdered two un- 
armed men. The killing of Joe Bernstein 
on August 5 was senseless and unpro- 
voked, without motive or result. I refer 
you to page 159 of the Saga—Jimmy 
Carlyle came unarmed, an envoy, under 
trust. The Kid shot him down; and if 
you will consult the Saga, (pages 202-204), 
you will find that this murder, like the 
murder of Bernstein, was, as I said be- 
fore, “beyond defense or forgiveness.” 

In view of these facts, Mr. Burns’ 
implied charge—that Governor Wallace 
made to the Kid a promise which was not 
kept—is an insult to your intelligence. 
Governor Wallace was the first sacrifice 
made by Mr. Burns to his theory that 
Billy the Kid was a victim hounded to his 
grave by persecutors. 

Because he had fought stubbornly for 
the better cause; because his courage and 
determination were indisputable; because 
he was no fiend incarnate, but only a man 
hardly. circumstanced, desperate and 
driven, a man who had got off on the 
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NOBODY likes the thought 
of appearing at his work at 
the same old hour every 
morning for the rest of his 
life. Wouldn’t you like to 
retire sometime? This page 
tells how you can. 


you are 65— 
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we put you on our payroll! 


HEN would you like to quit business 

and receive a monthly income for life? 
When would you like to ease up a bit and 
enjoy the leisure and travel you have earned? 
We'll put you on our payroll any time you 
say. You begin by depositing a few dollars a 
month with us. Then when you are 60, 65, or 
70—any time you specify—our checks start 
coming to youas regularly as the salary checks 
you now receive. And they will seep right on 
coming just as long as you’re here to use them. 


FOR EXAMPLE 
Suppose you are 30, and begin by depositing 
about $28 a month with us. (Obviously, this 
amount depends not only upon yourage but what 
you want to accomplish, and after 
the first year the use of dividends 
reduces the deposits appreciably. ) { : 
Then, on the day you are 65, your 
postman will greet you with our 
first check for at least $100, and you 
will have the satisfaction and the 





“4 


comfort of knowing that a simdar check will 
come to you every month as long as you live. 

In addition, you will always know that if 
you should die before you are 65, the tidy 
sum of $12,750 will be immediately paid to 
your wife and family. 

That’s what the Phoenix Mutual “ Income- 
at-65” Plan will do for you. It is the sort of 
plan that makes for freedom from worry, for 
more fun in living. It is a safe, profitable 
investment, protection for your dear ones, 
and an income for your leisure years —all 
in one! 

We have just published an interesting little 
book that tells the whole story. It is called 
“How to Get the Things You Want.” Retir- 
\ ingat 65 is only ove of the manythings 
\ it tellsabout; some of the others are 

\ listed at the bottom of this page. 

\ Readthe list. Theseare the things 
» you want, aren’t they? The book- 
~ let tells how to get them. Send for 
it today. 


PHOENIX. MUTUAL 


ses LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


. First Policy Issued 2852 


PORTLAND AGENCY, Suite 207, U.S. Natl, Bank Bldg.; LoS ANGELES AGENCY, Suite 7112, Commercial Exchange Bldg 
SAN FRANCISCO AGENCY, 327-5-9 Standard Oil Bldg., 225 Bush St.; SEATTLE AGENCY, 4450-00 Stuart Bldg. 


HERE are just a few of the 
things you can do under the 


Phoenix Mutual Plan: 


Puoenrx Mutua Lire Insurance Co. 


Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 


eH 


291 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn, 


1 Retire with an income when you “How to Ger tHe Tuincs You Want.” 
are 60 or 65. 
REALLY own your home. INVA 22 acre ec nena 
Senp your children to college. 
BUSINESS) ADDRESS sescccce ss coos eee 
CREATE an estate. ae 
MakE sure your income will go on HOME ADDRESS ...----cccccccoc- ccocececeeceveceeeoseeesesessseesesnsesessesssenseseseeeeese | 
even though you become totally 
abled Cin eee ee STATIS 82 eaceucsste eer peta | 


6 Leave an income for your family. | DATE OF BIRTH -2...ece-oeee---- 
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These roses > 
never die! 


Po-Go puts them on your 
cheeks to rival Nature’s 
bloom. For Po-Go is a 
hand-made rouge par 
excellence! 

Its creamy blend is fresh 
from France and mates 
divinely with your skin. 
It gives the cheeks a rose- 
petal loveliness that la- 
dies love and men adore! 


Three shades in the finest 
rouge the fashionable 
world has ever known! 
There’s Vif with the brilliance 
of June cherries, a match for 
every skin. There’s Brique— 
the tint ideal for blondes. And 
Ronce, the newest tone in 
raspberry, to charm dark skins. 


> Go ROUGE 


At your druggist’s, my dears, 
or sent postpaid for just 50c. 
GUY T. GIBSON, Inc. 
565 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Made and 
Packaged © 1927 
in France — 








Good bye fE > 
DULL’ HAIR! 


This new special Shampoo 
brings back those golden youth-giving 
lights— keeps lustrous hatr 
from growing dim! 


LIKE ROUGE to the complexion is this 
new Shampoo—so delightful is its effect— 
so instantaneous! One shampoo and all dull- 
ness disappears; hair becomes soft, silky, lus- 
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wrong foot; because of the intolerable in- 
justice of Colonel Dudley’s action at 
Lincoln; above all, because of his extreme 
youth, Billy took with him, in the begin- 
nings of his outlawry, the good wishes and 
sympathy of many. Baker and Morton 
were murdered after they had surrendered 
under the promise of protection? Well— 
yes; but they were murderers themselves, 
richly deserving death. Brady and Hind- 
man were shot from ambush? True; but 
in war ambush 1s allowable, even desirable. 
And this was war, no less. 

But Jimmy Carlyle was no murderer, 
nor was Bernstein at war. The number of 
Billy’s well-wishers fell away. Also, the 
gang stole cattle from the South and sold 
in the North, stole from the North and 
sold in the South. That was a heavy tax 
on friendship. 


HEN came the election of Pat 
Garrett as sheriff of Lincoln, and 
with it, the appalling discovery that the 
new sheriff intended to observe his oath of 
office. Here was a pretty how-dedo! 
Reading the Saga you will get the im- 
pression that Billy got shabby treatment 
all along the line, that it was inconsiderate 
of the sheriff to molest him; that it was 
unsportsmanlike to search for him in his 
own country, right where he lived, among 
his devoted adherents and that it was 
positively discourteous and unfair that 
Garrett did not let Billy kill him at the 
last. That is the impression; but if you 
will turn back you will find, to your be- 
wilderment, that when Mr. Burns speaks 


for himself—as on pages 288-301 and in 





the last paragraph of the book—his sum- 
ming-up gives Garrett, in full measure, all 
that was ever claimed for him by his 
friends. How, then, do we get our first 
impression from the book? 

It is because innuendo, insinuation, 
malice, hatred, rumor and sentimentality 
have been given space in these pages. It 
is because the witnesses on Billy’s side 
have been allowed to speak for themselves, 
with human warmth and passion, so that 
the book is saturated with their prejudices. 
Nor is this all. Idle gossip, imaginary con- 
versations, reconstructed conversations, 
are given in full, with the happiest results 
—and purely synthetic Mexicans are re- 
ported in full, (page 65), giving forceful 
expression to the composite voice of 
rumor. The other side is given in sum- 
mary only. Moreover, Mr. Burns has 
employed lawyer’s tricks, cheap and shop- 
worn, unworthy of him. Let me specify a 
few of these. There are others. 

When Jimmy Carlyle was killed—an 
envoy, unarmed—he had gone in to con- 
fer with Billy the Kid, and Greathouse 
had volunteered to be a hostage. 

“The Kid won’t hurt him,” said he. 
“T’ll agree to be your hostage. If the 
Kid kills Carlyle you can kill me.” 

Notice, please, that White Oaks had 
taken no part in the Lincoln County War. 
This was a private affair between White 
Oaks and Billy’s crowd, stirred up without 
provocation, by Billy himself—after a few 
drinks. Says Mr. Burns, (page 204) 

“|. Badly wounded, Carlyle struck 

the ground on his hands and knees 

and began to crawl away. The Kid’s 
second shot stretched him out on the 

snow. At once the posse opened a 

bombardment of the house with 

their rifles ... During the excitement 
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Greathouse escaped . . . Greathouse 
showed good wisdom in flight. Car- 
lyle’s death inflamed the possemen, 
who, regarding Greathouse in a meas- 
ure responsible, would have murdered 
him doubtless in retaliation.” 


No man has any right to say that. 
Since the posse did not kill Greathouse at 
the moment of Carlyle’s murder, it is a 
contradiction of all human experience to 
think that they would kill him later, in 
cold blood. Nor would any sane man have 

‘held Greathouse responsible—no, not 
even if he had killed Greathouse as per 
agreement. For all Billy the Kid knew or 
cared, he was shooting Greathouse when 
he shot Carlyle. To hold Greathouse re- 
sponsible for that shot is to charge that he 
planned his own death. 


FTER Billy’s escape from Lincoln 

jail, (pages 270-273), George 
Graham, asleep in Dedrick’s barn at 
White Oaks, heard, by chance, that Billy 
the Kid was in Ft. Sumner. The next 
day he told John Poe what he had heard. 
Poe did not believe it. Like every one 
else, he thought Billy had gone to Old 
Mexico. But he gave Graham a dollar. 


“Go buy yourself a drink,” said Poe. 
And Mr. Burns says: 


“So Billy the Kid was betrayed for 
a silver dollar.” 


Graham owed no allegiance to Billy: 
he had not been trusted: he owed his 
knowledge to chance. Where there has 
been no trust, there is no question of be- 
trayal. “Betrayed” is exactly on a par 
with “man-hunters”’, and shows a touch- 
ing confusion of mind. 

(Pages 205-206) ‘“‘Christmas Eve in Ft. 
Sumner. Good cheer and happiness in 
the air... Christmas trees hung with gifts 
and lighted with wax tapers.” (Several 
hundred words of this). . .“‘Soon this night 
when all the world was happy, a bare 
room of the old hospital was filled with 
heavily armed men.” 

These armed men were the brutal “‘man- 
hunters” coming ‘‘on this night when all 
the world was happy’—The horrid crea- 
tures! Only, it wasn’t Christmas Eve. It 
was December 21. Just between our- 
selves, if it had been Christmas, Fourth 
of July, Easter and Mother’s Day, all 
rolled into one—what of it? 

As I said before, there are more than a 
few inaccuracies in this book. To point 
them out would have been easy; this is 
my own country and these are my people. 
I have not sought to discredit the book 
by exploiting little slips, such as are 
natural for a man to make, in good faith. 
The points were not vital, and it is mighty 
easy to make small mistakes in writing 
of a strange country and a vanished gen- 
eration. But this Christmas Eve thing is 
just a jury-trap. 

Another jury-trap. We see the tears of 
Charlie Bowdre’s wife when Charlie is 
brought home to her, dead. We hear the 
screaming and weeping of frantic women 
when Billy died at Maxwell’s Ranch— 
Does Mr. Burns think there was no griev- 
ing for Jimmy Carlyle? That there were 
no tears when Brady died? 

The charges against Pat Garrett’s 
integrity and manhood, his courage and 
his honor, are not made by Mr. Burns. 
They are made indirectly, through the 
words of his chosen witnesses. Mr. Burns 
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himself, in his summing up and final judg 
ment, discredits most of these charges: | 
but his book has given the widest cur- $ 
rency to them. These charges are not | 
new. I have been hearing them nearly 
forty years. 
yesterday, from a man who insisted to the 
last that it was most unchivalrous of Gar- 
rett that he did not let Billy the Kid kill 
him. Mr. Burns has reported, most skill- ~ 
fully, all that hate and fear and invincible 
stupidity has said against Pat Garrett. 

(1) Garrett and Billy the Kid were © 
friends—or at least they were on friendly 
terms. 

That is true. Garrett came to Ft. 
Sumner in January, 1878, just before 
the Lincoln County War started. He 
punched cattle for Pete Maxwell for six 
months, taking no part in the war. After 
the fall of 1878, Billy made his head- 4 
quarters in Ft. Sumner, making long busi- — 
ness trips to the Panhandle. Between — 
those trips, Billy and Garrett were on 
friendly terms—I have been friendly with 
a number of outlaws myself. It is a wise 
thing to be that way. Beside that—don’t 
be shocked—outlaws are more interesting 
than in-laws. And they are better house- 
mates. 
grouchy, if we feel that way. But the 
outlaw knows the day will come when a 
few kind words for him will come in handy 
for his memory; so he is a pleasant man 
around camp. 
outlaw is a human being, just like any 
one else. 


O man could have been elected 

sheriff of Lincoln who had not been 
friends with some of the outlaws, on one 
side or the other. 
please. Sheriff Brady is condemned be- 
cause, as it is charged, he favored his 
friends: Sheriff Garrett is damned by the 
same people because he did not let friend- 
ship interfere with his duty. One sheriff 
or the other should have his good name 
restored. 

(2) Pat Garrett was made sheriff to kill 
Billy the Kid. 

Consider that Pat Garrett captured 
Billy the Kid—and protected him from a 
mob that wanted to lynch him. You see 
for yourself that this charge is a lie, which 
no man should repeat. Garrett was greatly 
pleased that he captured Billy the Kid, 
and that he did not have to kill him. Also 
he was pleased that he was not killed him- 
self. After Billy’s escape, Garrett was 
forced to kill or be killed. 

(Parenthetically: all things considered, 
I do not think Billy the Kid should have 
been hanged. Not unless they hanged 
several hundred of the others at the same 
time.) 

(3) Garrett was made Sheriff to break 
up Billy the Kid’s gang. 

That is true. He did it. In like man- 
ner, we send for the freman to put out a 
fre. 

(4) Garrett sought Billy relentlessly— 
Worse than that, Garrett persistently 
hunted for him where he was—in his own 
country, where his picked fighting men 
were at his back, where non-combatants 
were his fens. who aided him and 
warned him and who hampered his pur- 
suers. 

This charge cannot be denied. 

(5) Garrett was afraid of Billy the Kid. 

See charge (4) above. I know no other 





I heard them afresh only § 


You and I can afford to be § 


And—let me whisper—an | 


Mr. Burns is hard to | 
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answer to make. In fact, I hardly know 
what they mean who make this charge. 
There was no rock or ridge or tree but 
death might lurk behind it for Garrett. 
The pursued has every advantage over 
the pursuer, if he chooses to wait in am- 
bush. In one sense, no men ever lived 
who would not, with reason, fear Billy the 
Kid, if they were in Garrett’s place. In 
another sense there has been no race, no 
place and no age which has not produced 
men fearless enough to keep on with the 
job—as Garrett did. 

It has never occurred to me to think 
that Billy the Kid was “afraid” of Pat 
Garrett. Yet here is Billy’s own testi- 
mony. He was talking to Capt. J. C. Lea; 
and, as was his cheerful habit, he spoke of 
Garrett as “the old woman’’. 

“The old woman will get me, some of 
these days,” said Billy. He gave his nose a 
tweak. “You'll see. I can shoot a heap 
quicker than she can—and I don’t often 
miss. But the old woman, she never 
misses!” 


Bo Billy kept on his way, none the 
less. To my notion, the brave man 
is not the man who does not know fear. 
He is the man who sees the danger and 
meets it. If these two were not brave, I 
have long misused the word. And the best 
of their respective followers were as brave 
as the leaders. 

If Mr. Burns thinks that he has called 
no witness to testify for Pat Garrett, he is 
the more misled. When Billy the Kid 
surrendered to Pat Garrett at Tivan Ar- 
royo, he showed what he thought of Pat 
Garrett’s integrity and Pat Garrett’s 
work. No oath is needed to make that 
testimony credible. Billy the Kid had 
refused to surrender when with six of his 
men, he was surrounded at South Spring 
by a posse of some twenty men under 
Marion Turner. He had chosen to break 
through at Lincoln, when he had eleven 
men against sixty. Four of the party 
were killed, one left for dead; the others 
broke through. Outnumbered and sur- 
rounded, he had refused to surrender at 
the Greathouse ranch. When he sur- 
rendered to Garrett, it was because he did 
not think there was even “one chance in a 
million” for even one man to break 
through. No matter what others may say, 
the record shows clearly what Billy the 
Kid thought of Garrett as a fighting man. 

(6) If the last meeting between Garrett 
and the Kid had been under other circum- 
stances, the Kid would have killed Gar- 
rett. 

It is quite possible. Or, again, Garrett 
might have killed the Kid. Or they might 
both have been killed. This is like arguing 
that Babe Ruth might have knocked a 
home run when he struck out. 

(7) Pat Garrett killed Billy the Kid 
unfairly. 

I do not know what people mean when 
they say this. Billy came, at midnight, 
into the dark room where Garrett sat with 
Pete Maxwell. He was not lying in am- 
bush for Billy; he was not expecting him; 
he had come to question Maxwell. He 
had not even wanted to do that, because 
he did not expect Maxwell to tell him 
anything; he came because Poe insisted 
on it. And then Billy came, gun in hand, 
on his guard, alarmed at his meeting with 
strangers on the porch. 

“Who are those men outside, Pete?’ 
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Jim) Dole-Successful Pioneer 


A Sketch of the Sponsor of the Hawaii Air Race 
By Tom White 
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PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“The Home of Stanford University” 
Out door life all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 





The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 


Elementary Department 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
Principal, 


Wellesley College—Stanford University. 
2962 Derby St. 












Berkeley, Californla 








MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL Ecz.5 
ne = sas = Day ae cones 
Se ene Coomenien, se, vider i Riding ny 
Ada S. Blake, A Princi 
5029AWest Third Street, Los Anaaion California 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


Country School near Los Angeles. Accredited, 7th grade 
to College. Graduate work, 2 years. Sports. Saddle horses. 
Italian buildings. 36th year opens Sept. 29th. Miss 
Parsons and Miss Dennen, Prins., Glendora Foothills, Calif. 

Palo Alto 


CASTILLEJA SCHOOL caiitornis 


Home and Day School for Girls. Pre-Primary through Upper 
School. ars for Sos and Western Colleges. Special 
sare to College Board Examinations. For Illustrated Book 

of Information address the Principal, Mary |. Lockey, A. B 


me BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


pan the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school for 

Forty minutes from San Diego. Intermediate School. 
fees for Eastern Colleges. Caroline Seely Cummins, 
Headmistress. The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, 
Board of Trustees, Box 14, La Jolla, California. 





me JOU HAVE A 


GIRL 


who wants to specialize a bit in her 
chosen field along with her general work 
and who needs an atmosphere of under- 
standing and encouragement, drop us a 
line or two and let us help you select a 
school for her; our western schools offer 
the highest traditions and standards, 
and those are what you appreciate. 


Write to 


Sunset’s School Department 


104§ Sansome Street 


Calif. 


San Francisco s 
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Child Shall 
Lead Them 


UT who, pray, shall lead the child? 
That is the question which is occu- 


pying a prominent place in the minds 
of thinking fathers of 
Who is going to lead this child of 


mothers and 
today. 
yours in the way he should go so that he 
will not depart from it? You, yourself, 
will see to this when he is at home, but of 
necessity he cannot always be at home. 

Your child’s school is going to play an 
important part in his leading. It is his 
school that will guide him during a greater 
portion of his impressionable years. It is 
his school that paves the way of his going. 

The question of what school, then, is an 
The schools on this page 
offer training advantages as fine as there 
are to be found anywhere. They are ably 
qualified to lead your boy or your girl 
along the path he or she should go. 

If there is any question in your mind 
where to send your child, write to the 
SUNSET ScHOoL DEPARTMENT. SUNSET 
offers this service gratis to its readers. 
Write us your problems—the type of 
school you would like your child to attend, 
the location you prefer, the amount you 
plan to spend, the age and religious afhlia- 


important one. 


tion of your child and we will do our best 
to see that you find just the school you are 
looking for. 


yo have certain standards for your 
son or daughter. Yet your standards 
and those of the private schools we know 
so well coincide exactly, asa random glance 
at school catalogues will show. ‘Delight- 
ful cultural environment”—‘‘Preparation 
“Outdoor life the 
of under- 


for eastern colleges’ — 
year round’’—‘‘Atmosphere 
standing and encouragement’’—‘‘Prepara- 
tion for college and business life’’—‘“‘Indi- 
vidual supervision’ —etc. 

Our School Department is not alone 
ours—it is your Department as well. We 
want you to realize that it is your right 
to query us on anything pertaining to 
private schools about which you are puz- 
zled, and that it is our privilege to give 
you the information you are seeking. 
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MILITARY 


PA G ACADEMY 


A big school for little boys, Page stands in 
a class by itself as a military school for little 
boys. Sound training in the essential branches 
with military training adapted to young boy 
needs. Parents appreciate the atmosphere of 
fl understanding and encouragement. Largest 
e)school of its kind in America. Write for 
the catalog. Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster, 
1223 Cochran Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Boys’ Schools 















SAN DIEGO 
Army and Navy Academy 


“The coming West Point of the West” 


University of California’s highest scholastic rating. Grad- 
uates admitted to West Point on certificate. Offers most 
thorough academic instruction and military training of any 
school on the coast. Christian influences and genuine in- 
terest in the needs of individual boys. Land and water 
sports all year. Summer session, July 1—Sept. 1. Catalog. 
Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, Box S, Pacifie Beach Sta. 

San Diego, Cal. 





California Preparatory School 


For boys. Prepares for universities, East and West, also for 
business life. Accredited. Stresses the essentials. General 
and elective courses. Junior School grades, 5 to 8. Christian 
influences, Horsemanship and all outdoor activities. Catalog. 
C. M. Wood, Supt., Box S, Covina, Cal. 

LOS ANGELES 


Harvard School ‘Cxuiroann 


The leading school for boys on the Pacific Coast. Day and 
boarding. Prepares for college and business life. Fully 
accredited. Member R.O.T.C. For catalog and particulars 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., Headmaster, Box 8. 


THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 


San Rafael, California 


A non-military preparatory school offering the traditions and 
standards of the best eastern schools. 


James W. Williams, B. A., M. A. 


Headmaster San Rafael 


Box 6-A 





Loe SE SOeGh 


BOY 


who needs sound training for college 
and for business life and who wants to 


H AY Eos 


go to a school where outdoor activities 
are encouraged (either military or non- 
military)—write us and tell us about 
him. We want you to make a wise 
selection for your lad and we will aid 
you in every way we can. 


Write to 


Sunset’s School Department 
1045 Sansome Street 


Calif. 


San Francisco 2 








ACROSS: 


ACK at the Desk again, vaca- 

tion time come and gone and 

the office filled with letters and 

telegrams anent the Julian 

Pete scandal and SuNsEtT’s 
first article on that gigantic fraud. Some 
people, it appears, are still convinced (as 
in the case of E. G. Lewis of Atascadero 
fame) that if the Messrs. Julian, Lewis 
et al, had only been left alone everything 
would, by some magical process, have 
come out all right—that those who had 
been stung would have been fully reim- 
bursed and that, eventually, profits would 
have rolled into other pockets than those 
of the clever promoters. 

By and large, however, the public real- 
izes what happened and most of our mail 
comes from those who didn’t know the 
inner workings of the scheme and are glad 
to be enlightened. As for the dyed-in-the- 
wool swallower of any kind of bait, per- 
haps the succeeding articles by Walter V. 
Woehlke may help to teach him the dif- 
ference between a genuine juicy fly and the 
specious glittering synthetic product in 
which the hook is always hidden. Or per- 
haps they won’t. There is a saying— 
something like “Once a sucker, always a 
sucker.”’ At any rate Mr. Woehlke’s sec- 
ond article appears in this issue, on page 
16. In it the camouflage is drawn still 
further away from the astounding schemes 
of S. C. Lewis and his pals in the little 
game of financial prestidigitation in which 
the hand was so much quicker than the 
eye—for a while. 

¢ ° t 

HOSE who know the western out- 

of-doors will fnd much to inter- 
est them in Charles J. Belden’s article— 
page 32 of this issue—on the last stand of 
the prong-horn antelope. Somehow one 
doesn’t think of an open season on prong- 
horn; as a matter of fact, for twenty years 
the hunting of antelope has been for- 
bidden throughout the country. This 
year, however, some three hundred li- 
censes have been issued in Wyoming. The 
past restriction has resulted in an extraor- 
dinary increase; with more than twenty 
thousand antelope within the borders of 
that state, many sections are suffering 
from loss of feed and it has been decided 
that a limited season would be admissible. 

Mr. Belden’s pictures are particularly 
good; wild animal photography, indeed, 
has been an avocation of his for some 
years and he has contributed photographs 
and text to hundreds of magazines and 
newspapers in America and abroad. 


t Y ? 
HAT with transatlantic, trans- 
pacific and_ transcontinental 
flights of one sort or another and with the 
steady growth in extent and efficiency of 
the air mail, the American public has sud- 
denly become aviation-conscious. Tail- 
spins, barrel-rolls, nose-dives, banks, loops 
and spirals are familiar and ordinary 
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terms now in the mouths of the least 
plane-wise. Thousands of us who have 
never been closer to a plane than the roto- 
gravure section of the Sunday paper, talk 
learnedly about low ceilings, poor visi- 
bility, sustenance speed, pancaking and 
whatnot. We’re past the stage when “I 
could no more do it than fly” means any- 
thing at all. 

What if you did have to fly, though? 
It’s beginning to look as though those of 
us who have urchins coming along will 
have to be looking at specifications of 
country-club model sport planes about 
the time that son or daughter passes the 
University examinations. And there’s no 
use saying “‘At least I’ll never get into one 
of those contraptions!” Twenty years 
ago people were saying that about the 
rear-door Reos and Ramblers. And there 
are as many grey heads behind steering 
wheels today as there are blond or bru- 
nette ones. No, you may just as well fall 
in with the procession and learn, as early 
in the game as possible, the difference be- 
tween a rudder and an aileron and what 
the well-dressed aviator will wear. 

Lieutenant Blaine Stubblefield, former 
army flyer and now interested in the com- 
mercial development of aviation explains, 
on page 14, in the first comprehensive 
article we have seen written for the lay- 
man, exactly what it feels like to learn to 
fly. His article is thoroughly fascinating, 
his exposition is clear and non-technical. 
And whether you expect ever to fly a 
plane or not, you'll find it worth your 
while to become a little more closely ac- 
quainted with a subject which occupies, 
just now, so prominent a place among 
topics of the day. 

? t t 

ERT LOWRY’S “In the Days of 

Variety,” last month has _pro- 
voked a great deal of comment from those 
who remember the days of which he wrote. 
One letter in particular we should like to 
quote. It comes from John R. Roche of 
Oakland, California, whose memory for 
details of those palmy days matches Mr. 
Lowry’s own. 

Mr. Roche takes exception to the fami- 
liar story of Sam Tetlow’s quarrel with 
Dave Scantelbury. Tetlow owned and 
managed the old Bella Union and in a 
quarrel, rumored to be about a woman, 
shot and killed Scantelbury. It is regard- 
ing the cause of the quarrel that Mr. 
Roche disagrees with Mr. Lowry and 
although his entire letter is too long to re- 
print here, we quote such parts of it as 
relate to Tetlow’s life. 

EDITOR SUNSET: 

Dear Sir: 

The article in September Sunset by Bert 
Lowry interested me greatly. I can remem- 
ber very well many of the theaters that he 
mentions as well as most of the actors re- 
ferred to, also many houses and people that 
he did not chronicle. . 

I was sorry to note that Mr. Lowry was 
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misinformed regarding Tetlow; probably a 


more kind hearted and generous person (es- 
pecially to the theatrical profession) never 
lived. He was kind to a fault, and many of 
the most famous theatrical stars of that 


period owe the success they attained to the 


aid and encouragement extended them by 
Tetlow. 

His is a sad history. He was probably the 
pioneer theatrical manager in San Francisco, 
having opened the original Bella Union in 
1852, on Washington Street opposite Ports- 
mouth Square. About 1867 he rebuilt on the 
same site, but changed the entrance to the 
Kearny Street side. Tetlow was well liked 
by the general public; the stockbrokers, the 
bankers, the capitalists, the bonanza mining 
kings—all were his intimate associates. He 
owned the theater and land on which it was 
built, he owned the entire land where Sutro 
Heights now is, he had his own stable and 
was a conspicuous figure behind his span of 
blooded horses on the Cliff House Road 
most every afternoon. He was happily mar- 
ried and had a lovely daughter; his wife was 
also his partner in business and took care of 
the financial end of it, and he was classed 
with the solid men of the city. 

Then came reverses. The epizodtic at- 
tacked Tetlow’s stable and was fatal to most 
of his fine horses. Shortly after this his wife 
sickened and died. After this his business 
began to decline, his daughter eloped with a 
young man named Lou Koenecke. This, 
temporarily, was another blow, but Koenecke 
was really a worthy young man and soon 
they became reconciled. Tetlow took him 
in as a partner, business improved and every- 
thing looked encouraging; then the young 
wife died giving birth to twin daughters. Her 
unexpected death drove the husband vio- 
lently and incurably insane and a few months 
later he died. 

This was the last and most severe blow for 
Tetlow. He advertised in the dramatic 
papers for a partner and in his desperate 
financial condition he associated himself with 
the notorious Dave Scantelbury, who had 
run a dive in a basement at Kearny and Jack- 
son Streets. Scantelbury attempted to swin- 
dle Tetlow and assaulted him, and in defend- 
ing himself the latter shot and killed Scantel- 
bury. He was never tried for the slaying as 
the Coroner’s Jury rendered a verdict of jus- 
tiflable homicide. The accusation that this 
quarrel was about a woman was not a just 
one; Tetlow was not inclined that way. He 
never recovered from the slander, however. 
He had undertaken the rearing of his orphan 
twin granddaughters, two lovely blond chil- 
dren, and he could often be seen in the busi- 
ness section, with these two girls by the hand, 
calling on his former friends, the stock- 
brokers, bankers and capitalists, soliciting 
them to buy lottery tickets. I have heard 
that later he entered the San Francisco Alms- 
house and died there, but this last I have not 
been able to confirm. Poor Tetlow; he was 
a good man whom fate treated most un- 
kindly. An oil painting of him, by the way, 
hangs in the art rooms at Golden Gate Park. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) J. R. Roce. 


We're grateful to Mr. Roche for the 
pains to which he has gone to correct and 
supplement Mr. Lowry’s article and we 
regret that space will not allow us to print 
his interesting letter in its entirety. 
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The permanence of such architectural 
beauty as this ts possible only 
in natural stone 


ROM the days of the 

Pyramids, many of the 
finest examples of architec- 
ture have been of limestone. 
Architects have always found 
their greatest inspiration in 
stone. 

And now modern Ameri- 
can building has made an im- 
portant discovery. There are 
cold, commercial advantages 
in enduring architecture, 








of modern building is in 
natural stone... the mate- 
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~ ArT 1S Goop BUSINESS 
The Building World Discovers 


That explains why the best 


rial of which architectural 
beauty throughout the ages 


has been wrought 














finely wrought by master 

builders in natural stone. 

Advantages so important that 

for dollars-and-cents reasons 

the greatest structures of modern 

times are now being built of stone. 
ot, Vik 

Because of its beauty and econ- 
omy, the building-stone almost 
universally used in this country is 
Indiana Limestone. Indiana Lime- 
stone is a dense, fine-grained, light- 
colored stone, easily worked, yet 
practically everlasting. Most of the 
finest stone buildings in America 
are of Indiana Limestone from the 
quarries of this company. 

The extent and central location 
of the Indiana Limestone Com- 
pany’s quarries make possible prices 
that compare favorably everywhere 


“Tfeela thrill of pride every time I enter this magnificent 
building,”” says the head of a firm with offices 
im the Tribune Tower 


3 practical advantages of Indiana 


Limestone as given by leading 
building authorities 


1 The artistic appeal of this stone at- 


tracts the very best tenants, thus 
insuring steady, high income from 
well-filled buildings. 

The upkeep of natural stone build- 
ings is less. No costly exterior re- 
pairs or cleaning. The appearance 
of Indiana Limestone actually im- 
proves with age. 

Indiana Limestone construction, 
having the greatest durability, is 
considered by bankers and invest- 
ment houses a preferred investment 





~ 




















Chicago’s beautiful Tribune Tower, an 
example of the finer, newer architecture 
of Indiana Limestone 


with those of any other natural stone 
and even with substitute material. 


The Indiana Limestone Corn- 


pany is a consolidation of 24 com- 


panies. Capitalized at $40,000,- 
000.00, it has facilities for 
handling any number of large 
contract operations. Thus 
prospective builders are as- 
sured a service on Indiana 
Limestone second to none. 


Write for brochure 


For your building, whatever its 
nature, consider Indiana Limestone. 
An illustrated brochure on Indiana 
Limestone and its uses will be 
mailed free on request. Please tell 
us what type of building you are 
interested in. Address Box 794, 
Service Bureau, Indiana Limestone 
Company, Bedford, Indiana, 





General Offices: BEDFORD, INDIANA 


Executive Offices: TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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Wc. the salesman representing 
a General Motors car visits you, 
he comes armed with facts of unmistak- 
able interest — facts which you should 
know before you select a motor car. He 
will tell you about the greater value and 
satisfaction of Body by Fisher —the 
all important story of engineering 
and manufacturing leadership which 
Once 


every car owner should hear. 
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learn about Fisher Bodies—about 
their safety construction, their greater 
value, comfort, beauty—and you 
will surely choose a General Motors 
car which bears the emblem “Body by 
Fisher”. General Motors Corpora- 
tion has just announced new cars of 
incomparable beauty, performance, 
comfort, and durability — each offer- 
ing the advantage of Body by Fisher. 
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The Lazy Y ‘Ranch 
Finds /tself with Z7wo 
J oung Ladies on 
Its Hands 


ERE quite a ways off the 
main traveled road at the 
Lazy Y, and aiming to 
remain so, but seems like 
the best we can do, they’s 
some new brand of eastern cussedness 
comes percolatin’ in most every season. 
I figger the reason for this is generally 
families. We gets four or five of ’em every 
summer searchin’ round frantic for some- 
thing novel in the vacation line. As a 
rule they’s just about one per family that 
has a yearnin’ to breathe in the air 
of the great open spaces, and the 
rest of ’em has come along, drag- 
gin’ back on the lariat and bringin’ 
their own atmosphere with ’em. 
That’s how it was with the Sadler 
family from Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
as I could see with half an eye the 
day I was helpin’ old Bob the roust- 
a-bout get them and their baggage 
and their canary and their Chinese 
Chow dog eased into a two-room 
cabin. They was discussin’ the 
place free and outspoken, not payin’ 
no more attention to me than if I 
was a fly a-crawlin’ up the wall. 
“Oh dear me,” says Mrs. Sadler, settin’ 
all ruffled up like a downy owl in the only 
rocking chair. “It seems like a dreadfully 
out of the world place—and so primitive. 
Whatever do you suppose people do here?” 





“Why, ride—horseback you know, 
mummie—and hike and fish. I think it’s 
going to be wonderful,’ says Kit, the 


roly-poly youngest girl. 

Mrs. Sadler moans—‘‘Horseback!”’ she 
says, ““Why you know I’m scared to death 
of a horse, Kit, and I can’t hike with my 
fallen arch. And Claudine at her age 

can’t afford to waste a season out in the 
wilds away from good society. I thought 
this was a summer resort.’ 
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@ Old Adeline rares up on 
her hind legs and sniffs at 
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“Of course Kit thinks 
of no one but herself— 
after lugging us away 
out here,” says Claud- 
ine, the other daughter. 


She was decorated up by 
hand real successful, and 
must of had one of these 
here permanent waves to 
her hair, forit was about 
as soft and natural look- 
cast-iron 


dog. 


pe 


snus 
In aS a 


oY 


Sf Lhe 








Claudine’s ankles 


But the effect in genera! was real fetchin’ 
if you fancy them hard finishes. 

“Why Claudine,” says her sister, “‘you 
know dude ranches are all the rage just 
now. Everybody was talking about them. 
Millionaires and all sorts of important 
people come to them. Why I even noticed 
a private car on the siding down at Cody 
when we came.” 


“WA 7ELL, there are certainly a weird 
looking lot of millionaires wan- 


dering around here,” says Claudine. 
“That’s one of the surprising things 

about millionaires, you can never really 

tell by their looks,” says Kit. 
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JEFFERY REYNOLDS 


“Indeed!” sniffs Claudine, “ 
so many of them!” 

“Tut, tut!” says Mr. Sadler, puffing 
out his cheeks, “That will be enough from 
both of you. I dare say we shall be able 
to make out somehow, now we are here. 
My good man,” he turns to me, “I pre- 


You know 


sume you have a first-rate golf course 
7 Ss 
here ?”” 
“Well, no,” I tells him. “This is a 


western ranch, and we aint offerin’ no 
imitations of a Kalamazoo Country Club, 
nor yet of surf bathin’ at Palm Beach. 
Some as comes here finds the native 
sports plenty interesting, and there’s al- 
ways playin’ cards, same as elsew here, for 
them as can’t do nothing but set.” 

“Oh, I shall simply die, I know I shall,” 
says Claudine, and her father looks right 
disappointed too. After standin’ kind of 
hesitatin’ with his hand in his pocket, 


7d 


IO When 


when I gets ready to leave, he pulls out 
one of his cards and hands me. 
“CLAUDE W. SADLER 
Sadler’s Superlative Shampoo 

Kalamazoo, Michigan.” it says on it. 

“Well now, I suppose that must be a 
right profitable business these days,” I 
says, ‘what with all the gallivantin’ over 
the country in the dust that folks does 
summers.” 

“Yes,” he says, “It is—very profitable 
—and well known in the East. Not so 
well known out here though as I'd like— 
not so well.” 

“JT haven’t no card, but my name’s 
Sam,” I tells him, returning the compli- 
ment, “Sam Moxie—sort of a general 
assistant to the boss, and if there’s any- 
thing I can do for you, just call on me. 
You and the young ladies might like to 
pick some horses and go for a little ride 
yet this afternoon—just to limber up and 
get the lay of the place.” 

“Perhaps not till tomorrow,” he starts 
to say. 

“Td like to,” says Kit, “wait till I get 
on my riding things.” 

I has a job to keep my face straight 
when she comes out. Rigged up for all 
the world like one of these here rodeo 
queens she was—sombrero, green ban- 
dana, hair-pants and all. 

‘Heavens!’ says Claudine. “What 
will that child do next, mother? Surely 
you're not going to let her wear those dis- 
graceful things—she looks fright enough 
in ordinary clothes fat as she 1s.” 

“Why these are what they wear out 
here,” says Kit. ‘“They’re just like the 
ones that Grace LaRoche, that wonder- 
ful western rider wore when she did the 
fancy riding and roping at the Hippo- 
drome. I talked to her afterward, and 
she told me where to send for them. I 
think they’re lovely.” 

“Oh-h!’ says Claudine. “She humili- 
ates me everywhere we go. How can I 
make any nice friends with a sister like 
that?” 


<¢ ES,” says Mrs. Sadler, like it was 

plumb hopeless, .‘‘How can you?” 

“T don’t know as they’re so bad,” says 
Mr. Sadler, lookin’ her over, ‘‘kind of 
picturesque, and they at least cover her 
up, which is more than anyone could 
claim for Claudine’s.” 

So Kit comes trottin’ along with me 
down to ihe corral, her eyes just dancing. 
“Oh, if I could only learn to ride and 
throw a rope like Grace LaRoche,” she 
says, “I would die happy.” 

“Did you ever ride much?” I asks. 

“T was never even on a horse,” she says. 

“Well, it’s lable to kind of shake you 
up the first two-three times,” I tells her. 

“T don’t care,” she says. ‘‘Maybe it 
will shake off a few pounds. Mother and 
Claudine make my life perfectly miser- 
able talking about how fat I am. 
Claudine even thinks I’m a hindrance to 
her getting a husband.” 

“Well, ridin’s good exercise for the 
figger all right,” I says, “if you don’t 
mind bein’ a mite bow-legged.” 

At that she laughs the purtiest laugh— 
deep and kind of husky. ‘Oh, I think 
you are the jolliest, nicest man,” she says, 


Signs Fail: 





don’t mind, and you'll pick me out a real 
shaky horse, won’t you?” 

“How’s that little pinto over there 
strike you?” I asks. 

“Oh, I think he’s just too cute,” she 
says, “I love them spotted—they look so 
much wilder.” 

We're gettin’ set to go when a voice 
calls—‘‘Hi there, Sam! I’ve been looking 
for you everywhere. How’s chances of a 
little talk with you?” 

“Why, howde-do, Mr. Woodard,” I 
says. ‘“‘When did you blow in?” 

“Got a ride out with Shorty on the 
truck,” he says, “I was going to be in this 
neck of the woods for a few weeks, and 
I wanted to discuss details of a hunting 
trip I’ve been planning with some friends.” 

“Well,” I says, “I’ve promised to give 


“Tm going to call you Uncle Sam, if you this young lady here, that aint never 
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been on a horse before, her first ridin’ 
lesson, and I kind of hate to disappoint 
her, seeing as how she’s real wishful to 
get started.” 

“Suppose you saddle one for me then, 
and I’ll come along,” he says, “with the 


young lady’s permission. We can talk 
on the way, and I'd really like to ride up 
to the ridge there, and see whether the 
sun still sets the same as it used to over 
Painted Plume.” 


cc HE sun’s one thing as don’t 
change much,” I tells him. 

“Well, I wasn’t sure,” he says, “I saw 
a fellow wandering around back there 
with some golf clubs. Alec hasn’t fallen 
for that, has he?”’ 

“Not so’s you'd notice it,”’ I says. 

“T guess it must have been father,” 
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When Signs. Fail: 


says Miss Kit. “He would be looking for 
some place to knock his golf balls around. 
Oh, I do wish he would like it out here.” 

We rides off finally, takin’ it pretty 
slow and easy for the sake of Kit, and 
Dan Woodard gets so interested tryin’ to 
teach her that he forgets all about his 
huntin’ trip. 

“Don’t hold yourself so stiff, child,” 
he says. “Try to let yourself go with the 
horse. Just watch me.” 


ND she watches him all right, her 

eyes big and kind of worshipful, and 

her cheeks all dimples from her smiles, 

even when she’s jouncing round right 
painful like. 

But she catches on quicker’n you'd 

think. ‘There—that’s the ticket!” says 

Dan. “Here’s a nice level stretch, let’s 
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try a little canter!’ And away they go. 

“Oh, it’s more fun! I knew it would 
be. More fun!” she says. 

When we come to the top of the ridge, 
the sun was a hangin’ there like a big 
orange balloon gettin’ ready to drop down 
into the soft feathery purple of Painted 
Plume. 

“Oh my—”’ says Kit, kind of breathless, 
“Oh my, I don’t think I ever really saw 
the sun set before.” 

“We calls this ‘Oh My’ point,” I tells 
her. ‘““That’s what most everyone says, 
the first trip up here.” 

“You'll have to bring your father next 
time,” says Dan. ‘He ought to like this.” 

“Oh, he would,” she says, sighin’. ““He’d 
think it was a wonderful place to put one 
of his signs.” 

“One of his signs?’ asks Dan. 
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ares ; 
C He'd always been a great 
hand for gettin an early 
start on the trail mornings, 


but I cant see as tt 
bothers him a mite now 
that Miss Claudine’s a 


holding us all up while 
the puts on one more layer 
of cold cream and powder 
she won't get her 
pretty face sun-burned 


’ 
SOS 


“Yes, Sadler’s Super- 


lative Shampoo, you 
know. He likes to have 
them in the best view 


places.” 

“Well, he’d better not 
try one here. We'd take 
it down for him, wouldn’t 
we?” Dan told her. 

“Oh do you suppose 
we could?’ she says. 
“ve often wondered.” 

“We certainly could— 
and would,” says Dan. 
“If we let one stay here, 
the next thing we knew 
somebody’d have the 
bright idea of putting 
up a hot-dog stand under 
it.” 


sc H—” says Kit, 

like the notion 

hurt her. “If they did 

that, then the sun would 

never set the same again 
over there, would it?” 

“Never again,” says 
Dan Woodard, _ real 
solemn. 

We rode back along 
the trail nearer the river. 
They’s quite a strip of 
clear rollin’ meadow 
along there, back of the 
ranch house. 

“Father will be picking 


this out for his golf 
links,” says Kit when 


we come to it. 

“We ought to be just 
about in time to see the 
bears,” I says. ““They’s 
most always two or three 
of ’em comes across here 
of an evening to nose 
around the garbage pits. They’re real 
tame too, when folks gets to feedin’ ’em.” 

I hadn’t no more’n got them words out 
of my mouth, when we hears a yell, and 
here come Miss Claudine, makin’ tracks 
for a pile of rocks ahead of us, and scram- 
blin’ up onto the highest one as if the old 
Nick himself was after her. And then, in 
about a minute we catches sight of the 
black bear, old Adeline, as we calls her, 
and her two cubs, lumberin’ out from be- 
hind a clump of trees by the river. Seems 
like they’re aimin’ to investigate the na- 
ture of this critter that’s went skedaddlin’ 
away from ’em so speedy. Olid Adeline 
rares up on her hind legs and sniffs at 
Claudine’s ankles, and Claudine lets out 
a yell that was enough to bring down the 
whole ranch. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Why 


eAn Educator otf 


National Renown 


I’xpresses Her Opinion 


ona Subject that Has 
Stimulated the Interest 


of the Entire West 


ONTRARY to the notion of 

the average citizen no edu- 

cational institution in our 

American system sprang 

“full-orbed” into being by 
deific mandate. Each has evolved out of 
immediate need, at the same time bearing 
influences from other lands and distant 
educational achievement. 

Before the Revolution the American 
college was first cousin to the English 
college, but the federation of colleges ac- 
cording to English tradition into univer- 
sities was not ‘attempted i in this country. 
Our colleges expanded into universities, 
under one roof and corporation. Or as 
Leacock wittily expressed it, the American 
university 1s a “swollen college”. After 
the Revolution, the new universities were 
modelled on the French pattern. A few 
decades later our teacher-training in- 
stitutions took their cue from the Ecoles 
Normales. Our public high schools now 
scattered in thousands across the conti- 
nent came into being after the Civil War 
and grew out of the old private academies 
of New England. By the time we 
began to experiment with inde- 
pendent study and research, the 
graduate schools of Germany had 
won American admiration and 
discipleship. 

Now comes the Junior College. 
And as they spring up over the 
land, there- are cries of who 
planted them, why, whence, for 
good or for ill? California, having dis- 
covered with growing astonishment that 
no one institution nor one kind of institu- 
tion serves all purposes of higher educa- 
tion, is demanding: “Plant plenty of 
Junior Colleges and all our problems will 
be solved. There will be no more crowd- 
ing of students, no indifferent or disap- 
pointed or unsuccessful students. Don’t 
stop to analyze their nature or method or 
source of support. Plant Junior Colleges!” 

In this article I should like to sketch for 
those who care to read, a brief outline of 
the way in which the Junior Colleges ap- 
peared within American universities first, 
and outside them later. I will try to show 
that the type of instruction they offer will 
indeed solve some of America’s college and 
university problems. But it will solve 
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these only if Jumior Colleges are developed 
thoughtfully, wisely, to meet genuine 
needs, to enrich secondary education with 
all the opportunities which belong to it, 
and to clear out from the universities the 
elementary courses which crowd the cur- 
riculum, overtax instruction, obscure the 
fundamental purpose of university organi- 
zation, and fall short of serving the youth 
of our land as our generation and the 
times demand. 

In 1900 when the University of Cali- 
fornia divided in two parts the four year 
undergraduate course leading to the bac- 
calaureate degree, educational prophets 
proclaimed the change significant. To 
call the first two years the Lower Division 
and the next two the Upper Division, 
naming the graduate courses the Gradu- 
ate Division, was less important than the 
underlying reason for the separation. The 
Lower Division was secondary in its 

nature, being a continuation of the variety 
of subjects studied in High School—more 
language, more mathematics, more labora- 
tory science. The Upper Division de- 
manded the choice of a major subject of 
study. The Graduate Division gave op- 
portunity for research in the major sub- 
ject: 

In 1905 President Harper of Chicago 
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published his Trends in Higher Education, 
in which he stated his belief that American 
secondary and university education would 
be redefined and reinterpreted. He saw 
the courses of general instruction taking 
their place in secondary schools. He de- 
fined the coming Junior College and pre- 
dicted the type of University, which, rid 
of its students without intellectual objec- 
tive, would accept only mature students 
ready for major work, such students as 
were in their Junior year. 


O be sure, as early as the opening of 
its door in 1876 Johns Hopkins 
University had made known its plan to 
accept no students save those possessing 
a major interest and prepared to pursue 
it. But this plan did not become a reality 
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in practice as insufficient numbers were 
ready to enter a University of the type 
proposed. In 1926, on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of this institution’s life, it pro- 
claimed itself ready at last to accept 
only students of Upper Division or 
Senior College rank. 


oo acceptance of the terms Lower 
and Upper Division, and the analy- 
sis of courses into those of Junior and Senior 
Type was emulated by most universities 
from Chicago westward and southward. 
By 1915 Nebraska, Minnesota, Washing- 
ton, and Stanford were so organized. 
Then followed a more surprising result in 
the independent foundations of colleges 
frankly Junior in their purpose and or- 
ganization. Professor Koos published his 
thorough study last year of The Junior 
College Movement, and at that time esti- 
mated them at over three hundred. Pro- 
fessor Palmer in the April Atlantic sug- 
gests three hundred and _ seventy-five. 
M. S. Mitchell in the Illinois Review says 
there are one hundred and twenty private 
foundations, while government is sup- 
porting Junior Colleges in all but eleven 
states. They are found in New York, New 
Jersey, Missouri, Indiana, Michigan, II- 
linois, eight in Kansas, twenty in Texas, 
and forty-two in California. He calls his 
readers’ attention to the fact that the only 
centers of population without Junior Col- 
leges in California are Los Angeles, 
Berkeley, Oakland, and San Fran- 
cisco, for the obvious reason that 
these communities are profiting by 
the Lower Divisions of the colleges 
and universities in their midst. 

The spectacular development of 
the Junior College is due less to 
the analysis of the curriculum made 
a quarter of a century ago by 
educators than to a far different cause. 
Custom and organization of studies in 
the United States needed something 
more than educational philosophy and 
European precedent to bring such a gen- 
eral change as this decade 1s witnessing. 

Statistics regarding student population 
are available from many sources. Even 
when they are not in agreement at all 
points, they agree in the astonishing proof 
they give of interest in higher education. 
Professor E. E. Cartwright of New York 
University is my authority for the state-. 
ment that since 1890 this country’s popu- 
lation has increased 79%, its High School 
enrollment 2465%, its college and univer- 
sity enrollment 352%. The college and 
university group 1s at the moment our 
concern. 
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’ one dwells on ideality 


Why is the 

The new Junior Colleges have not borne 
all the brunt of the four hundred folding 
of the student group. Practically all ex- 
isting colleges and universities have in- 
creased their capacity, trebling and quad- 
rupling it. Also, a surprising number of 
new institutions have come into being 
during these years, private endowments 
like Chicago, Rice, and Reed, and great 
urban universities in a score of cities. 
Dr. T. C. Robinson of the College of the 
City of New York estimates the student 
group in 1890 as 49,000 and that of 1927 as 
over one million. 


EFINITELY asked, as the writer 
has been, “Do you approve of 
Junior Colleges?” a mere oye »s” or “no’ 
is no answer. One’s reply is modified— 
and_ practicality. 
One remembers that collegiate and uni- 
versity education is a concern not only 
of educators, but of the citizenry, of the 
students who desire knowledge often not 
knowing why, and parents who believe in 
it with no information of the how. 
When Professor W. B. Munro and Pro- 
fessor George Herbert Palmer of Harvard 
speak unqualifiedly against the move- 


ment, they both do so on the ground of 


tradition and experience. The four-year 
college is an American institution giving 
students ample opportunity for liberal 
arts study, before choosing vocation or 
profession. The shortening of the course 


to two years will diminish the number of 


college graduates, lessen the cultural in- 
fluence of education, separate the profes- 
sional and academic students, destroy the 
College of American type and create in- 
stitutions of European characteristics. 

On the other hand, the average citizen 
likes the idea of the Junior College because 
it brings a college to every center of popu- 
lation; it keeps children at home longer; 
it makes possible a co-operation between 
the home and college in training youth; 
and it reduces the cost of college experi- 
ence at least in the Lower Division or first 
two years. The average student likes the 
idea because he is rid of college entrance 
requirements, and college degree prere- 
quisites. His role of student is easier, 
with less need of making up his mind, 
choosing his institution and the objective 
of his work. 

The ambitious student, with his eye al- 
ready on his objective, with his heart set 
upon a college experience distant, difficult 
and therefore desirable will probably not 
enter the Junior College in his home, and 
will prefer a four-year course of study in 
an institution with historic background 
and the tradition of achievement. 

The average educator in college and 
university welcomes the Junior College 
for certain obvious reasons. 


1. It will simplify work by reducing the 
numberofuniversity students. Where 
one, two, and three thousand Fresh- 
men enter an institution not only are 
instructors over-worked, but excel- 
lent teaching is not possible for the 
individual student. 

2. It will avoid duplication of secondary 

work in college. Dr. Koos states 

there is 36% of English work redone 
in the Lower Division! 

It will relieve the university entirely 

of the misfit. Of students eliminated 
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in 1922-3 in the University of Min- 
nesota, 33% we re Freshmen, 387% 
Sophomores, 19% Juniors, and 10% 
Seniors. 

4. It will simplify the curriculum by 
concentrating all work on specific 
courses presupposing preparation and 
mature interest in the student and 
leading him naturally without a 
break into the graduate school. 


The average educator recognizes obvi- 


ous objections, most of which arise out of 


the youth of the movement. New institu- 
tions without history or atmosphere lack 
certain inspirations. Libraries are lacking, 
teachers hard to find in sufficient numbers, 
and problems only partially answered that 
touch the relation of Junior and Senior 
College, Junior College and University, 
Junior College and Professional School. 
Time, effort, and experience will remove 
these. 
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To me, personally, the Junior College 
seems a reasonable development of our 
educational history, one that has been 
long delayed. While our democratic faith 
was urging higher education for all, psy- 
chology was proving that all people could 
not and would not accept the identical sort 
of higher education. Popular recognition 
that faith and fact were not identical is 
still forthcoming. Some of America’s 
most flagrant university problems are ex- 
pressive of this conflict: our athleticism, 
extra-curricular excesses of countless ob- 
jective-less students, failures of too large a 
percentage of entrants, and our unpur- 
poseful instructions. To meet the needs of 
hundreds of thousands of post-high-school 
students, Junior Colleges should be organ- 
ized with their definite needs in mind. | 
enumerate what seems to me fundamental: 

To be small in order that individuals 
may be treated as individuals, and 
"(Continued on page 77) 
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It You Had to Fly 


In View of the Wide 
General Interest in 
Flying, SUNSET is Pleased 
to Present this Very 
Understandable and 
Highly Entertaining 
Article on the Art 
of Flying 


VER since the Persian king, 

whoever he was, tried to navi- 

gate the air with a flock of 

eagles hitched to a_ basket, 

folks have been telling each 
other they couldn’t do this or that “‘if 
you had to fly.”” What if you did have to 
fly? Would you climb into an airplane 
alone and sail off into space? What 
would be your chance of survival if you 
did? 

As a matter of fact an airplane is me- 
chanically less complicated than an auto- 
mobile; it has no gears, no differential, 
and no brakes. In a certain sense, it 1s 
really no more difficult to operate than an 
automobile. But while a novice may be 
more or less at home in a motor car, he is 
decidedly not at home in a flying machine, 
and there is the disconcerting difference. 
He is misled by the strange and unfamil- 
iar. The motorist has the assurance that 
he can stop his car, by trial and error if no 
other way, in case he becomes confused, 
and find himself safe on the friendly 
earth; but the tenderwing gone @muck 
must keep on flying, and the more his 
distraction, the more helpless his predica- 
ment. 

Why anyone in the air alone for the first 
time will very likely become frantic is at 
once apparent when the principles upon 
which an airplane works are understood. 
Everyone knows that a flying machine is 
lifted from the ground by its wings mov- 
ing against the air at an upward tilt or 
“angle of attack,” just as a flat stone skips 
on top of the water. The machine is 
pulled forward by the propeller, whose 
blades are set at such an angle that it 
“screws” through the air. But the con- 
fusing element in flight lies in the fact 
that an airplane has three directions of 
motion to be controlled instead of one, 
as in the case of the automobile. 

In other words, the plane has three 
axes: vertical, lateral, and longitudinal. 
It is controlled about its vertical axis, 
that is, turned left and right, by a vertical 
fin at the tip of the tail called the “‘rud- 
der,” which is actuated by wires leading 
from the rudder-bar on the floor of the 
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cock-pit. Horizontal fins called “eleva- 
tors,” also on the tail and at right angles 
to the rudder, turn the ship on its lateral 
axis, that 1s, “nose up” to climb and “‘nose 
down” to descend. When the plane is 
tipped, or banked, to the right or left— 
one wing up and one wing down to make 
a turn—it moves on its longitudinal axis. 
This is done by small, movable wings at 
the tips of the wings proper, called “‘ail- 
erons.”’ Both the elevators and the 
ailerons are actuated by wires leading 
from the upright control bar, or “‘joy- 
stick,” which stands in front of the seat. 

It may seem fairly simple to handle 
three directions of motion with two con- 
trol bars, but still further complications 
appear. Suppose you put your ship in a 
steep bank, like a motorcycle speeding 
around in a racing bowl in a horizontal 
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high you can’t see directly in front. The 
thing looks dizzy already; perhaps you 
would like to get out while your legs will 
still reach the ground. But—you have 
decided to fly! 

Now examine your controls. The 
wooden bar at your feet is the “rudder- 
bar.” A forward thrust with your right 
foot will turn the ship to the right. The 
vertical “‘stick” standing in front of you 
has ball-and-socket or universal connec- 
tion and will move in any direction. 
Move the stick forward and the “nose” 
will go down. Pull it back and the nose 
will rise. When you move it to the right, 
the right wing will go down; push it to 
the left, and the left wing goes down. 
Both the nose and the right wing will go 
down when the stick is moved forward- 
right, and so on. None of these control 
movements will have any effect until 
you are moving ahead, except in so 
far as the “slip-stream” or air cur- 
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position. What happens 
then? Obviously your 
rudder, which is_ nor- 
mally vertical, is then 
horizontal and your ele- 
vators are vertical. In 
other words, the rudder 
becomes an elevator and vice versa. 
Then if you come back to a bank that 
is not so steep, say forty-five degrees, 
both rudder and elevator will function 
half and half both ways. The ramifi- 
cations of these functions can no more 
be detailed in words .than can the 
motions of a human hand in the act 
of writing. 

An automobile, it is clear, has only 
the vertical axis to be controlled, that 
is, turned right and left by means of 
the steering wheel. If you try to fly 
alone the first time, you will seem to 
have a great many axes to reckon with, 
and if you are undone, they will be the 
doers thereof. 
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NLESS your heart has failed you 

at sight of the plane with shining 
blades churning up a little cyclone, and 
its nose pointed skyward, you have 
climbed in, buckled the — safety-belt 
around your waist, pulled your goggles 
down, and are ready to “take off.” 
Perhaps you have been up before with 
a pilot, but it is different now. You 
are the pilot; the front seat 1s empty, 
uniess the Great Spirit or Lady Luck is 
there. You note first that the hood is so 
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@ Diagram of the control system of an army 

plane, Curtis JN 4-D, commonly called a 

“Jenny.” It is to this ship that the author 
refers in the war-time incidents 


machines, and at the left in others, is the 
throttle; it opens when pushed forward. 
Before leaving the ‘“‘deadline’”—a line 
in front of the hangars where motors are 
started and stopped—look carefully to see 
that no other ships are coming down to 
land in front of you. Lean out and look 
ahead to make sure that none are already 
standing in your way. Your motor has 
been warmed up by speeding it with the 
wheels blocked. You are ready to go. 
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Open the throttle slowly until the ship 
starts to move forward. ‘That is enough 
for a beginner. You are “taxi-ing” and 
will guide the plane with the rudder, just 
as you will in the air. Ascertain the di- 
rection of the wind and go to the edge of 
the “airdrome” so that you will take off 
directly against it. ; 

When you are pointed into the wind and 
are ready to go, look up again for incoming 
ships, and make sure there is no obstruc- 
tion in your course on the 

round. You should have at 
ast three thousand feet of 
apen runway ahead, so as to 
clear any buildings or trees 
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“Flying is the easiest 
thing in the world; all you have to do is 
control the ship.” That is a gem from 
the aero-philosophy of Pop Croft, our 
veteran flyer at Brooks Field during 
the war. Control the ship—that’s all. 
And it is the easiest thing in the world, 
after some practice. To take off from 
a large, open field is easy enough, though; 
I never knew a student to have trouble 
in getting away. In fact I know of a 
plane, carelessly left standing with its 
motor idling, that sucked its throttle 
open and left the ground alone. Its 
career was, of course, short and disastrous. 

So with reasonable care and confidence 
you should be able to get into the air 
without mishap—without even much 
danger. Since you do not know the ap- 
proved method of taking the ship off, it 
will be best to let the ship take you off. 
Some student flyers are taught that way. 
The practiced aviator pushes the stick 
forward when he opens the throttle, thus 
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@ The monoplane “Aloha,” second prize 
winner in the Dole-Hawatian race, in 


flight over Oakland Airport 


lifting the “‘tail- 
skid” off the ground 
from the first, but 
you might overdo it 


% 


and nose the machine clear 
over—‘‘turn a cart-wheel.”’ 
Open the throttle slowly 
and hold the stick in neutral. 
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Give your atten- 
tion to the rudder 
as you gather 
speed. 

Now you will 
notice the first queer thing 
about flying; your ship will 
tend to turn to the left 
because of the gyroscopic 
action of your propeller 
and the motor, which are 
turning to the right—look- 
ing at them from your position in the 
cockpit. Right rudder will therefore be 
necessary to keep you in a straight course. 


HE tension on all your controls will 
tighten as you gather speed; they 
will feel more and more like a canoe paddle 
in the water, and it takes more exertion to 
move them. Now watch your radiator cap; 
keep it on the horizon by gentle forward 
and back movement of the stick. The tail 
has lifted from the ground of its own 
accord. Your wheels cease their light 
bouncing. You seem to swing as the 
flying earth recedes a little. You are in 
the air! Keep straight ahead; keep your 
wings level; and keep your nose down. 
Keep your nose down. That is the safety 
slogan for beginning flyers. Keeping the 
nose down means keeping it on the 
horizon. If you allow it to rise too much, 
the ship climbs too steeply, begins to 
labor, and loses forward speed. Loss of 
forward speed, or flying speed, means loss 
of lifting power, which is likely to result 
in a fall. Loss of flying speed also means 
loss of control because the air stream on 
the fins becomes too weak. Faster for- 
ward motion gives more traction on rud- 
der, elevators, and ailerons. The ship 
will climb enough for a beginner while 
flying in a level position. You might 
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think that the horizon 
would lower away as 
you rise in the air, but 
it doesn’t; it’s always 
on the level right out 
in front of you, no matter how high 
you go. The horizon is the aviator’s 
spirit-level. 

_ I never knew of anyone who took his 
first flight alone, but I had at least one 
student who I thought might have done 
it. He had contemplated the thing so 
earnestly and so intensely, besides having 
a natural bent for flying, that he managed 
to keep in an upright position and even 
to make a few dizzy turns the first time I 
gave him the stick, which was during his 
first flight. I then let him try to land, 
and though I had to take the controls 
from him to set us down properly, I 
don’t think he would have done any 
worse than crack up the landing gear. 

When you have flown straight ahead 
long enough to get up to a compara- 
tively safe altitude, five or six hundred 
feet, you will have to make some turns to 
get back on the lee side of the field for a 
landing. Another automobile analogy will 
explain a further difficulty. When you 
want to put a car into a turn, you cramp 
the wheels to the desired angle and leave 
them there during the turn. That is pre- 
cisely what you do with the rudder to put 
your plane into a turn. But not so with 
the ailerons. Say you want to turn to the 
right. Put on a little right rudder and a 
little right bank at the same time. You 
make the airplane bank its own curves to 
prevent skidding. When you have on 
sufficient bank for your turn, push back 
your stick to neutral, centralize again, 
otherwise the ailerons will roll you on 
over. Indeed, when you have your ship 
in the right bank you must put the stick 
clear past neutral and over to the left to 
prevent more right bank, for the reason 
that your left wing, being on the outside 
of the turn, is going faster and lifts more 
than the other, and will rise higher, 
banking the plane automatically. But 
right rudder must be kept on during the 
turn. 

The same principle that governs the 
continuous effect of the ailerons also gov- 
erns the elevators in nosing up or down, 
that is, climbing, keeping level, or de- 
scending. You are still in the turn, but 
you must keep the nose on the horizon by 
back and forward motion of the stick. If 
the nose gets above the horizon, push the 
stick a little forward till it comes down, 
and then centralize. If you leave it for- 
ward the nose will continue to go down 
until you are in a “nose-dive.” When 
you pull back to raise the nose to the 
horizon, it will continue to rise, unless you 
again centralize, until such a steep climb- 
ing angle is reached that the machine will 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Why Los 
Angeles 
Still Believes 


in Santa Claus 
By 

WALTER VU, 

WOEHLKE 


AITH moves mountains. Faith 

builds cities. Faith consoles. 

Faith, the ability to cling to a 

belief without an examination 

of the supporting facts, is one 
of the finest—and one of the worst—of 
human attributes. 

The first cousin of faith is credulity. 
They travel together. Wherever faith is 
strong, there credulity is powerful and 
blind. That’s why Los Angeles, the 
city built on faith, is the Mecca of the 
plausible gentry who sell fine promises 
for hard cash, who deal in fur-bearing 
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rabbits that lay 
golden eggs, who 
peddle groves of 
alligator pears that 
bite the buyer, 
who sell stock in 
mines that contain 
no ore and who 
stake out advance 
claims in paradise 
for a cash consider- 
ation. 

Los Angeles be- 
lieves in miracles. 
It has seen the 
transformation of 
a drowsy, dusty, 
half-Mexican cow 
town on the edge 


of nowhere into 
the largest city 


in an effective pose 


west of Chicago; it has seen the marvelous 
growth of the real estate and movie in- 
dustries; it has seen land values sky- 
rocket to the ceiling and stay there; it 
has seen hundreds of fortunes spout out 
of the earth in black, smelly streams. 
That’s why Los Angeles still believes 
fervently in Santa Claus. 

It’s this powerful faith, this naive 
credulity of Los Angeles that made 
possible the remarkable Julian Petroleum 
stock swindle with its aftermath of 
singed and tarnished reputations. With- 
out this credulity C. C. Julian, founder 
of the Julian Petroleum Corporation, 
never could have gotten to first base. 

Julian, a promoter on a small scale, 
came to Los Angeles broke. His first oil 
promotion was a fizzle. Then he had a 
stroke of luck that cost credulous Los 
Angeles millions of dollars. On a four- 
acre lease in a new field he drilled five 
wells, getting the money from the public 
through a shrewd and spectacular adver- 
tising campaign. All five wells came in 
gushers. They made money for the unit 
buyers. Their success opened the pockets 
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C Left: C. C. Julian, 
father of “Julian Pete,” 


@ Below: Some of the oil 
storage tanks of the Julian 
Petroleum Corporation 
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of credulous Los Angeles to Promoter 
Julian. Though none of his subsequent 
major ventures made money for any one 
except Julian, though all of these major 
ventures caused losses running into many 
millions, the saga of the five syndicated 
gushers continued to make effective bait 
for the suckers. 

The full measure of the Los Angeles 
credulity may be judged from the fact 
that Julian, wholly unknown except 
through his own statements about him- 
self through his advertising, was able to 
sell the Los Angeles public nearly ten 
million dollars’ worth of preferred stock 
in the Julian Petroleum Corporation, re- 
taining twenty per cent commission for 
himself. He made these sales even 
though the State Corporation Commis- 
sioner had objected to his methods, had 
impounded his funds for a while, had 
withdrawn his stock-selling per- 
mit temporarily and compelled 
Julian to return the corpora- 
tion’s books and records to 
the state from their seclusion in 
Delaware. 

The “Julian Pete” venture 
was not a success. Stock that 









was sold for $50 a share dropped to $9; 
Julian quietly slipped out of the sinking 
ship. Apparently he was through. Any- 
where else his record would have discred- 
ited him thoroughly. But not in Los An- 
geles, the miracle city. There he merely 
gave the suckers a short rest and then 
hooked ’em again, this time with a leaden 
sinker. 


N less than four months C. C. Julian 
cleaned up almost a million and a 
quarter out of the manipulation of the 
stock of the Western Lead Mining Com- 
pany. On the Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
he ran the ten-cent shares to $3.50, urging 
his followers to get in and hold on. They 
did—until the State Corporation Com- 
missioner got busy and the Exchange 
kicked the stock off the board, having 
discovered that Julian’s “hundred- 
million-dollar” bonanza was merely a 
prospect containing no high-grade ore 
bodies of any kind. 
After this brass-knuckle financial ex- 
ploit Julian launched the Julian Merger 
Mines, selling stock without a state per- 


oe a 


ulian 


mit until he was stopped by court action. 


While the going was good, he disposed of 


a million and a quarter shares at a dollar 
and more per share, the suckers taking the 
bait with an ecstatic smile, a wide open 
mouth and closed eyes. The courts 
having stopped him, Julian immediately 
organized a new mining company to take 
over the properties, but the sale of this 
new stock languished. Knowing how he 
was regarded in the State Corporation 
Commissioner’s office, he did not apply 
for a permit. The Los Angeles dailies 
had thrown out his Merger Mines adver- 
tising; without a permit, with the news- 
papers closed to his siren song, he was 
muzzled. Like the alligator pear, he 
couldn’t bite anybody. 

Just about this time the child he 
abandoned, the Julian Petroleum Cor- 
poration, showed signs of violent dis- 
tress. In this distress Julian saw his 
chance to get rid of his muzzle. For 
months there had been rumors of an 
over-issue of Julian Petroleum stock. 
When trading in the shares was sus- 
pended on the Los Angeles Stock Ex- 
change May 6 the rumors thickened, 
deepened, multiplied, speeded up. The 
forty thousand stockholders were wor- 
ried, puzzled and alarmed. The general 
public was interested and curious, ‘but no 
exhaustive, complete statement concern- 
ing the affairs of the concern was forth- 
coming from an authoritative source. 
Jt was Julian’s chance, and he grasped it. 

He had a radio broadcasting station. 
Over it he announced that a week later 
he would tear the veil from the affairs of 
the Julian Petroleum Corporation, that 
he would tell the inside story of the 
company’s ruin, sparing no one. He 
predicted that the story would be red 
hot, that 1t would drag into the dust 
some of the greatest financial names in 
Los Angeles. 

To the writer C. C. Julian asserted that 
following his announcement determined 
efforts were made to muzzle him. 

“They offered me a million dollars in 
one-thousand-dollar bills if I would keep 
quiet,” he asserted, almost . shouted, 
“but they couldn’t have shut me up for 
fifty millions. I had ’em where I wanted 
?em. For six years I’d been waiting for 
this chance. They didn’t have money 
enough to buy me off.” 

iiose whom he attacked allege, how- 
ever, that emissaries purporting to come 
from Julian had approached their friends 
with a proposition. According to these 


allegations there would be no attack if 


those against whom the charges were to 
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Swindle *® 


CS. C. Lewis, the master 
mind under whose ré: 
over 3,000,000 spurious 
Julian Pete shares 
$150.000,000 at par were 

issued and sold 








worth 


be made would use 
their influence to 
open the columns of 
the Los Angeles dai- 
lies to C. C. Julian’s 
advertising and if 
they would help to place him in a 
favorable position with the Corporation 
Commissioner. 


ON the night of Julian’s first “Julian 
Pete” attack hundreds of thou- 
sands of radio fans, scenting scandal, were 
listening in. Outside of the broadcasting 
station ‘huge voice-magnifying horns had 
been installed. For half a mile in every 
direction such enormous crowds gath- 
ered that trafic was almost completely 
blocked. And they listened with rapt 
attention, with that semi-malicious satis- 
faction nearly all of us feel when we see 
a large handful of mud land on the cloak 
of the respectable and the great. 

Julian did not disappoint the crowd. 
He threw mud in large quantities. He 
charged that the Julian Petroleum Cor- 
poration had been wrecked by the greed 
and voracity of a group of Los Angeles 
bankers; he asserted that they had bled 
the concern white through loans at 
usurious rates of interest, through 
bonuses, commissions and extorted gifts. 
Dramatically he named the men whom 
he accused, demanded their indictment 
and promised to assist in placing them 
behind the bars. To make the charges 
more emphatic and convincing, he spelled 
out each name and did not hesitate to 
apply such terms as thief, crook and 
scoundrel to the owners thereof. 

Julian aimed high when he unlimbered 
his mud battery. Among those whom he 
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charged with wrecking the Julian Petro- 
leum Corporation were Charles F. Stern, 
president of the Pacific Southwest Trust 
and Savings Bank, the largest financial 
institution save one in the West, a man 
who for ten years had been State Bank 
Commissioner. He accused Motley H. 
Flint, executive vice-president of the 
same bank and brother of former U. S. 
Senator Frank P. Flint. He named half 
a dozen other vice-presidents. He as- 
serted that Harry M. Haldeman, presi- 
dent of the ultra-conservative, ultra- 
patriotic, anti-red Better America Feder- 
ation had been one of the looters; with 
special viciousness Julian attacked John 
E. Barber, president of the First Secur- 
ities Company. He even accused Henry 
M. Robinson, president of the First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, member 
of the Supreme Economic Council during 
the Paris Peace Conference, co-author of 
the Dawes Plan of German rehabilita- 
tion, former member of the Shipping 
Board and one of the most useful and 
constructive citizens of the United States, 
of having participated in the wrecking of 
“Julian Pete.” 

The entire Southwest buzzed; the re- 
verberations of that radio talk were 
heard in Wall Street; Los Angeles held 
its breath, waited for the lightning of 
immediate criminal prosecution to strike 
the bold talker. Nothing happened the 
next morning, or the next, or the next. 
Nothing happened for a week. No state- 
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ment of any kind was forthcoming from 
the men attacked by Julian. He re- 
peated his radio charges, added to’ them, 
be came even more venomous. Again 
nothing happened, and the public was 
puzzled. It did not know that under 
the California law no one can be held 
criminally responsible for the spoken 
word, that libel and slander become 
criminal only when written or printed. 
Few people knew, or know now, for that 
matter, that any fadoaene poe indi- 
vidual having access to a radio station 
may with perfect impunity tell 
an audience of a hundred thou- 
sand that the wife or the daugh- 
ter of J. Smith of No. 7 Such- 
and-Such street is morally not 
the girl she should be. Few 
people know that the broad- 
caster is absolutely safe in mak- 
ing any kind of a charge against 
anybody, that under the law he 
can’t be arrested and prosecuted 
unless he makes his libelous 
statements in writing. And 
Julian very carefully ‘refrained 
from printing and circulating the 
charges he broadcast over the 
microphone. 

The men whom Julian at- 
tacked might have retorted 1m- 
mediately by bringing damage 
suits, by public statements set- 
ting forth the facts in the case, 
but they chose to maintain what 
they considered a ‘dignified 
silence.” They believed that 
their record and their position 
in the Los Angeles business 
world would be sufhcient answer 
to wild charges made by an irre- 
sponsible promoter whose ac- 
tivities had cost his followers 
millions of dollars. They did not 
know mob psychology; they did 


not realize that the average 
man pictures the average 


banker as an ogre with a flint 
heart and steel hands ready to 
squeeze any lemon within reach. 
Believing themselves secure in 
their exalted positions, they re- 
mained silent while the mob, 
lashed by Julian’s reiterated 
charges, began to growl for 
revenge. 


HE Los Angeles grand 
jury. took cognizance of 
Julian’s charges. It called the 
promoter as the first witness. He 
repeated hs accusations, but in a much 
milder form and with the admission that 
they were based on hearsay evidences, on 
things somebody else had told him. 
Nevertheless they produced the desired 
psychological effect on the grand jurors. 
The second witness was S. C. Lewis, 
president and guiding spirit of the Julian 
Petroleum Corporation until its coll: ipse. 
He talked freely, but with a purpose. It 
was his business to pass the buck, to shift 
the responsibility for the crimes that had 
been committed to other shoulders. He 
was subtle, but effective. Without say- 
ing so, even while appearing to defend 
the men who had financed his venture, he 
gave the impression that he had been be- 
trayed, that the greed of the financiers 
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The Great Jul 


ian Pete Swindle: 


and money lenders had been the primary 
cause of Julian Pete’s undoing. 

It appears from the transcript of the 
testimony that the grand jurors, being 
from Los Angeles, believed Julian and 
Lewis. Anyway, when the bankers came 
to testify they faced nineteen pairs of 
hostile eyes. They might have hidden 
themselves behind their constitutional 
privileges and declined to testify, but 
they answered every question. And as 


a result they were indicted along with the 
officers of the corporation under whose 
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regime the crazy overissuing and selling 
of spurious stock had taken place. 

How did it all happen? Who started 
the overissue ball rolling? Who got the 
money? How was it gotten and who got 
stung? To answer these questions, let’s 
step back a couple of yards and get a 
birdseye view of the whole Julian Pete 
mess. 

It’s December, 1924. C. C. Julian, 
founder and president of the Julian Pe- 
troleum Corporation, is worried, much 
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worried. The company, with a capitali- 
zation of 600,000 shares of preferred stock, 
worth a par of $50 or a total of 
$30,000,000, of which a sale of 230,000 
jes was authorized, plus an equal 
number of common- stock shares without 
a stated par value, is headed for the 
rocks. It has a string of gasoline filling 
stations, but no gasoline of its own. It 
has fine pipe lines and tank farms and a 
marine loading station, but no oil pro- 
duction worth mentioning. It is losing 
money hand over fist; every once in a 
while Julian has to dig into his 
own jeans, take out some of the 
commission he got for selling 
the preferred stock at $50 per 
share to 40,000 “investors” and 
loan it to Julian Pete to meet 
the payroll. Already half a mil- 
lion of his commission dollars 
have found their way back into 
the company’s treasury and 
out again. He doesn’t like it. 
He has blamed the big oil com- 
panies, the State Corporation 
Commissioner, the bankers, the 
Los Angeles newspapers for the 
decline of the company and of 
its stock, but this shifting of 
the blame doesn’t put any beans 
in his pot. He can’t sell any 
more stock; he doesn’t even try 
to get a loan from the bankers 
—and the stockholders, seeing 
the value of their shares con- 
stantly going down, are getting 






ugly. 
O Julian slides out of the 
picture gracefully. He 
hands his common. stock and 


control of Julian Pete to a 
newcomer, one S. C. Lewis, a 
thick, broad-shouldered Texan 
with a pair of keen brown 
eyes, a high forehead, a double 
chin, a bald pate and a most 
plausible, double-action _ ball- 
bearing tongue reinforced by a 
phenomenal memory for details. 

“Judge” Lewis is a shrewd 
lawyer, an audacious promoter 
and a most marvelous borrower. 
He also has on his hands one 
of those stock-selling oil com- 
panies that never pay any divi- 
dends, the Lewis Oil Corpora- 
tion, but he doesn’t have to feed 
it, principally because he has 
nothing to feed it with. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of Fred 
L. Packard before the grand j jury, Lewis 
was so broke during the negotiations for 
the control of Julian Pete that he had 
trouble in meeting his hotel bills. And 
the reports reaching the National Better 
Business Bureau state that in Dallas 
he ,has the reputation of paying his 
debts because he left there owing various 
persons large sums which he paid back 
after he got to California. 

Anyway, Lewis and Packard and 
Senator William H. King of Utah, Lewis” 
attorney and his scenic background, 
are at the leading hotel negotiating with 
Julian for his stock. They reach an 
agreement. If Lewis will finance the 
shaky oil company, Julian will magnani- 
mously hand over his common stock— 
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. ovided Lewis will see to it that the half 
a million Julian has loaned the company 
is paid back. Julian, you see, didn’t 
want any of the preferred stock. Let 
the stockholders keep their money in the 
concern; he’d get his out. And he did. 

Lewis gets C. C. Julian’s stock, be- 
comes president, 1s introduced to bankers 
and newspaper publishers by U. S. Sena- 
tor King of Utah. He oils his tongue and 
goes after money, vaguely mentioning 
the important eastern financiers ready to 
‘back him with millions. The tougher 
they are, the better he likes "em, so he 
goes after J. F. Sartori, guiding spirit of 
the big Security Bank. He i is performing 
a public service by coming to the rescue 
of disreputable Julian Pete, Lewis says; 
he wants to make a respectable oil com- 

ny out of the tattered tramp—if the 
m Angeles banks will extend to him the 
borrowing privileges the company’s assets 
entitle him to ask for. Julian Pete has 
the assets. They are not productive, but 
they can be made productive by doing 
‘so and so and thus and thus; in the mean- 
time, they are there crying to be mort- 
gaged. 

And Lewis gets his loan for $300,oco— 
secured, of course—from the Security. 
And he gets $200,000 more. 

He gets other loans from other banks. 
He talks fast and to good purpose. Julian 
Pete stock rises. Production is increas- 
ing, a drilling program is undertaken, a 
hunt for a refinery begins. Julian Pete 
is still losing money on its operations, 
losing it in large gobs, but Mr. Lewis’ 
directors meet and vote to declare a 
dividend of a dollar a share on the pre- 
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ferred plus a bonus of common stock. 
No, the money hasn't been earned, but 
it represents “appreciation” of property 
values. 

Bank loans, though, must come to an 
end after all available security has been 
pledged. ‘Judge’? Lewis knows it, but he is 
resourceful. There’s always the stock 
market—and there’s always some more 
stock to be sold if a market can be 
created. So Lewis borrows $350,000 and 
buys the stock-brokerage business of 
A. C. Wagy & Company, an established 
reputable concern with a list of 7000 
speculatively inclined clients, agreeing to 
pay three quarters of a million. 

That’s a lucky stroke. Under the able 
guidance of “Judge’”’ Lewis the brokerage 
business pays, and pays, and_ pays. 
Around $150,000 per month is the estimate 
of the concern’s profits, more than three 
million dollars during the two years while 
the taking is good. 

With the purchase of Wagy & Co. the 
real fun begins. Its affairs are in direct 
charge of a most remarkable figure, young 
Jake Berman, doing business under the 
name of Jack Bennett. Though barely 
twenty-eight, he is the chum, bosom 
friend and closest associate of Lewis. 
They live together, eat together, go on 
parties together. Jack Bennett has no 
ofhcial connection with either the Julian 
Petroleum Corporation or the Wagy con- 
cern, but the officers of both take orders 
from him as though they came personally 
from Lewis. Jack Bennett’s specialty is 
the selling of stock, the manipulation of 
the market and the raising of money 
through “loans” on stock. 
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HE Los Angeles district attorney 
asserts that. Bennett has a crim- 

inal record, that he served a term in a New 

Jersey penal institution. Lewis denies all 

knowledge of such a record, but he admits 

that immediately after the crash last M: ay 
his young chum decamped with $630,000 


in cash. How much cash he planted out- 
side of Los Angeles beforehand nobody 
knows. 


Also associated with Wagy & Co., but 
moving in the shadow behind the scenes, 
is another figure with a record, John L. 
Etheridge. M: any Oregon 1 investors know 
Etheridge. When he was running the 
Morris bond house in Portl: and, they paid 


him cash for bonds and received “interim 
certificates” which turned out to be 
worthless, indictments following. Both 


he and Bennett had been selling the 
securities of the Lewis Oil Corporation 
for their master. Now a bigger job was 
theirs. 

That was the lay-out. In front, the 
utmost respectability; “Judge” Lewis 
using the names of Senator William H 
King and of William Gibbs McAdoo 
freely, borrowing money legitimately 
from the banks, buying more oil leases, 
drilling new wells, seeking a re finery; in 
the half light of the rear, his chum direct- 
ing the worst financial skullduggery that 
has been pulled off in many a year. 

Through Wagy & Co. Lewis and Ben- 
nett boosted the sale of Julian Pete pre- 
ferred. “Buy! Buy! Buy! It’s going 
up,” they urged the seven thousand 
clients, the forty thousand Julian stock- 
holders. “If you haven’t the cash, send us 

(Continued on page 78) 


Marg’ret May O’Brien 


From a Group of Unpublished Hop Field Lyrics 


Margret May O Brien 
The froth of summer seas 
Blew into the hop-field 
Like a leaf upon the breeze. 


And through that migratory crew, 


A fairy-child, she slips, 


While all their quaint old country names 


Are music on her lips: 


“Fuan Francisco!’—his eyes shine— 
“Might a Gringo share your vine?” 


Margret May O' Brien 
Speaks English of the street; 
Her voice is old harp music, 


Her young lips curved and sweet; 
Her eyes are blue-black shadows 


Where laughter loves to stray 


For the sun 1s far less sweltering 


When everyone 1s gay. 


The Scotch field-boss she turns to greet: 
“Tired, Big Chief? Have my seat!” 
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By Joy O’Hara 


Margret May O' Brien 
Croons softly as she goes, 
And haunting airs from Erin 
Drift down the dusty rows 


Where wear ‘y pickers listen 


While nimble jingers fly, 


And Hindu, Swede and Indian 


O'er Erin’s sorrows sigh— 


“Abdullah!” 
“How are tricks in Mandalay?” 


she stops to say, 


Marg’ret May O' Brien 
Has bridged the East and West 
With frame-work cunningly designed 


Of sympathy and jest. 


Around her basket fairies draw 
A magic laughter ring, 


For not one chuckling jibe or jeer 


Has ever left a sting. 
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“Greeting, Ito! Little Man!” 
Erin smiles on old Fapan. 
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@ For a moment 
he hesitated; then 
he sprang to the 
down bridge track 


eA Thrilling Story of 


a ‘Railroad Of ficial’s 
Fight to ‘Regain His 
Rightful ‘Place « 
eAlmost /nsurmount- 


able Odds 
By 
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QUESTIONING look came 
into the man’s eyes as he 
caught a glimpse of his own 
bearded image in a section 
of broken mirror on the wall 

of the spurred-out box car which served 
as telegraph office and living quarters for 
the night operator at Windy Ridge on the 
V. & P. Railroad in w estern Canada. 

“Guess there'll be no danger in running 
in to Vancouver some day, to get a few 
things,” he announced in the colorless 
tones of one accustomed to uttering his 
thoughts aloud. “When Old Pete Sage 
didn’t recognize me last night, I’m safe 
enough.” 


na 
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Listlessly he went about his nightly 
duties. The cot he had just left was put 
in order; then he ascended the high sema- 
phore ladder at his front door. When the 
lamp had been lighted and the red and 
green lenses polished to send forth to 
speeding trains their messages of danger 
and safety he paused atop the tall mast. 
What he saw tonight was the lonesome 
view that had met his eyes on that un- 
happy night three months before, when 
he lit the signal lamp for the first time. 
No sign of human habitation; nothing but 
unending wind-rows of foothills sparsely 
covered with patches of short bunch grass 
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leading away in every direction. On the 
west the monotonous picture was partially 
relieved by the towering slate-colored 
sides of the Rocky Mountain Range which 
seemed to reach up and merge with the 
sky as soon as the sun slipped down be- 
hind its dead pile. 

A coyote on a nearby hill pointed its 
nose skyward and welcomed the approach- 
ing night with an eerie howl. The man 
shivered slightly as he slipped down the 
ladder. In a screened-off porchlike shack 
at the rear of the car he busied himself 
with the evening meal. Household duties 
finished, he plugged in on the telegraph 
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wires and with a lever changed the signal 
arms and lights to indicate to approaching 
trains that the most isolated telegraph 
office on the Pacific Division of the V. & P. 
Railroad was open for business. 

Then his listlessness seemed to slip from 
him and throughout the long summer 
night he smoked his pipe and poured over 
a crude train sheet which had been fash- 
ioned on the back of a car report blank. 
Pen in hand and with a light of keen in- 
terest in his eyes he traced upon the map- 
like form the progress of each train along 
the 150-mile division. The telegraphic 
reports, which he set down as though he 
were the train dispatcher at Pacific Junc- 
tion, recorded the exact location of each 
swift moving train. Where they were 
ordered to meet he copied in an old cash 
book as the messages were sent by the 
train dispatcher. Not only was he the 
train dispatcher’s shadow but the train 
dispatcher’s thoughts must have been his 
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thoughts for he planned the identical 
moves made by the man at headquarters, 
and as he issued in his mind and spoke 
aloud in monotonous tones to the empti- 
ness of his box car office the orders and in- 
structions which invariably leaped across 
the intervening space, he seemed to feel 
that he himself had inspired them. 


EW duties of his own did he have. 

Reporting the flight of the night 
express trains and the passing of many 
freights, and, at midnight, a weather re- 
port, made up the sum of his usual tasks. 
Occasionally he copied and hooped up a 
train order to a speeding train. Once a 
week, while he slept, the noon local paused 
long enough to throw off a food box and to 
couple on to his water car for refilling at 
Wild Horse tank. No other trains stopped 
at Windy Ridge. No freight or passengers 
to be taken aboard or discharged. Nobody 
lived there except the bearded man who 
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presided over an office so unimportant as 
to be kept open only at night. 

So it 1s easy to say why, i in the begin- 
ning, he occupied himself as if he were in- 
deed the train dispatcher’s shadow. The 
stark loneliness of the night, the dead 
stillness had a quality of fear for him. 
Then too the past had to be shut out, the 
past that had sent him into voluntary 
exile, and he went about it, not apathet- 
ically or perfunctorily but e agerly and 
zealously as if something impelling drove 
him to it. 

lo know what brought the man, Scott 
Carson, to Windy Ridge and why he 
stayed on in such mean surroundings, it 
is necessary to turn back and follow his 
rapid rise from a place as night operator 
to that of superintendent of the division 
where now he again served as night opera- 
tor. A youngish man, not more than 
thirty-four, his promotion had been rapid. 
From operator to train dispatcher before 
he was old enough to vote; chief train 
dispatcher as a red-faced youth in his 
early twenties and trainmaster before 
thirty was Carson’s record. At the age of 
thirty-one he was selected to be superin- 
tendent of the division where he saw his 
first service. And never before in the 
history of the road had the naming of a 
supervisory officer met with such general 
approval. “Scotty,” as he was known 
from general manager to track walker, had 
become as much a part of the railroad as 
the Dominion Limited. 

The change occurred three years later 
when his small railroad, the D. & M. V., 
was merged with the all-powerful Trans- 
Continental line, the mighty V. & P. 
System, for in the re-organization that 
followed, Scott Carson’s name was omit- 
ted from the official roster. 

Carson had been looking forward to the 
consolidation. He believed that when the 
official cards were shuffled and dealt he 
would draw nothing less than a general 
superintendency. 

Just how he came to be left out cannot 
be said. At first he couldn’t believe he 
had been cast into the discard. 

Keen disappointment and the pain of 
wounded pride had been late in coming to 
Carson but the delay made these in- 
evitable ingredients of life all the more 
bitter. He was stunned and belligerent 
and made no move to learn why he had 
been dropped. As it later developed, he 
might have stayed on with the new man- 
agement, accepting temporarily, perhaps, 
a less important position, but a foolish 
pride would not permit overtures on his 
part. And after waiting a week for 
General Manager Johnston to send for 
him he started out to iind another official 
position. 

No need to go into his failures to find 
what he sought. Nor his subsequent re- 
buffs when, without realizing that his de- 
jected air was closing doors of opportunity 
in his face, he found himself forced to 
begin once more at the bottom. It was a 
terrific wrench to a haughty spirit that 
had known little else but suffering since 
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his dismissal three months before. Only 
approaching hunger could have reduced 
him to the state where he must stand in 
line to make application to an arrogant 
clerk for a place as telegrapher. 

Up to this time Carson had avoided the 
V. & P. System, the hated line that had 
swallowed up his once beloved railroad. 
Then, when no work could be found on 
other lines, he dragged reluctant feet to 
the Vancouver offices of the great V. & P. 
Railroad and begged for a job. 

Gone now was pride; gone too was am- 
bition to begin where he could and beat 
his way back. The desire to lead men and 
to help them to better things had vanished 
with the other worthwhile motives which 
in the past had generated his life. He 


knew but one desire now—to escape from 


the hell of job hunting into a 
place where trivial duties would 
be the big things of life, a place 
where—above everything else— 
promotion and success wefe un- 
known. He wanted to bury the 
past, and the future too; bury 
them in a single grave. 

And it seemed that the hand 
of destiny had prepared the 
ideal station for him for the clerk 
grinned and said: ‘“‘No vacancies 
today, unless you’d consider a 
job at Windy Ridge on the 
Pacific Division, a place where 
there’s nothing much but wind 
and coyotes to —”’ 

“T know all about—” 
caught himself in time, 
about lonesome places. 
Ridge will suit me fine.”’ 

The clerk gave him a commis- 
erate look. 

“Fill out these blanks,” he 
directed briskly, “Ill send you 
out on the night train. What’s 
the name?” 

Carson had seated himself at a. 
desk and was writing his name 
on the form. He had written 
“Scott Palmer—” and his pen 
was poised to add his surname. 
His mind was crowded with 
thoughts of going back to his 
old division, to the meanest 
station upon that division; a 
division where once he had been 
superintendent. He sat. star- 
ing at the paper. 

The clerk with a gesture of 
impatience glanced over Car- 
son’s shoulder at the form. Then he 
attacked a typewriter in eager haste. 

“All right, Palmer,”’ he threw a pass in 
front of Carson, ‘‘hurry up and finish those 
blanks. Want to get you out on the 
night train.” 


Carson 
“—all 
Windy 


ARSON glanced at the pass made 

out to Scott Palmer. He opened 

his mouth to speak but closed it without 

saying a word. He had not yet added his 

surname to the application form. A 

whimsical grin tugged at his lips. Here 

was an opportunity to hide his identity, 
at the highest point on his old division. 

Dawn was just breaking when Carson 

alighted from a sleeping car at Windy 


Ridge. He stood a moment on the de- 
serted cinder platform watching the 


change in the eastern sky. From cobalt 
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There 
A gate without a lock; 

A fire built inside upon an open hearth; 
And a little French clock. 


You t 
Of Lancelot and Guinevere. 
When the night wind hushes in the boxwood row 
You will pause to draw me near. 


We will count the coaches as the night x 
Lords and ladies long forgot; 

Squires and little pages passing by 
Down to towered Camelot; 

Till my head lies close upon your heart. 
It will be so still 

Tn the little house that’s now 
Of a dream on a far, far hill. 


to indigo, from indigo to delicate rose and 
finally an indescribable splashing of vivid 
coloring marked the exact location of the 
rising sun. With a quick intake of breath 
he turned to glimpse the receding tail 
lights of the train. A chill of loneliness 
passed over him. 


HE first week at Windy Ridge 

passed quickly. The business of 
hiding his identity occupied him at first. 
During the three months he had been away 
from the road he had grown a mustache. 
Now to render disguise more complete he 
put aside his razor and only trimmed his 
own hair when its shaggy length made him 
uncomfortable. His other remaining iden- 
tifying features were hidden behind dark 
glasses. Because for his grotesque ap- 
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This is the little house we shall build 
On a hill afar. 

It will have a garden, 

A stately row of trees, 

And at night on the roof, a star. 


will be a fence about it, too; 


O37 


Siete, 


vill sit there reading, while I 


va part 


pearance it was inevitable that the crews 
of the speeding trains would name him. 
To them he became ‘“‘Coyote Bill!” 

But to the train dispatchers at Pacific 
Junction he was a mysterious personage. 
His peculiar Morse piqued their curiosity. 
Certain they had heard it before they 
tried to draw him out. To their questions 
he replied briefly that he was Scott Palmer 
from the States; that his railroad experi- 
ence included many lines. But once in a 
hurry to complete a train order to avoid 
stopping an approaching train he gave his 
old familiar sign—‘‘S. C.—” to the order. 

“Your sending ace as much like our 
old boss as if it was the old boy—‘S. C.’ 
himself,” the dispatcher remarked when 
the train had passed. “Didn’t you sign 
‘S.C? to that order?” 

“Meant it for ‘S. P.’,’’ Carson replied. 
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“Did you ever run on to Scotty Carso 
in your travels?” came the question that | 
caused the lone operator’s heart to thump. ' 

““No, don’t remember the name.’ 

“There was a Prince of a fellow, Scott. 
Use to be our super here. Fine and square 
as they make ’em,” the dispatcher ex- 
plained. 

It was then that Carson experienced the 
first moment of real happiness he had — 
known in months. To hear himself 
spoken of in terms of appreciation by a 
former co-worker, one who had been an 
operator and finally a train dispatcher in 
the same office with him; a man who had 
been wholly loyal when the younger man 
had passed him and gone on _ higher, 
touched him deeply. 

“Good old McQuade! 

tered aloud. 

Carson continued to keep his 
fingers on the pulse of the rail- 
road by posting the flight of 
every train at the various sta- 
tions. At any time between 
darkness and dawn he knew as 
much about the train move- 
ment as the dispatchers them- 
selves. 


Carson mut- 


T was because of this fact 

that he was able to quickly 
detect the “lap order” when 
McQuade on the “‘grave-yard” 
shift lined up two trains to meet 
head-on not far from Windy 
Ridge. He let slip the oppor- 
tunity of warning McQuade un- 
til the trains had passed out of 
the dispatcher’s reach. At first 
he was not certain that the rail- 
road stage had been set for 
tragedy and he hesitated to 
question his superior lest he be- 
tray himself. His first thought 
was to save his friend from 
dismissal. Someone might hear 
the question; someone might 
gossip, idly, not maliciously. 

When Carson was sure the 
trains would collide unless he 
stepped into the breach he 
reached for an order pad and 
busied himself with stylus. His 
semaphore signal was set at 
“danger.” 

Came then an engine whistle, 
and finally four long calls from 
an approaching locomotive. In-— 
sistently the whistle blasts were 
repeated, calling for the operator to 
“clear” the signal. When the gleaming 
red eye of the signal brought the lone 
engine to a noisy stop Carson was on the 
platform signalling with a red light. 

“Back into the spur track,” he shouted, 
“T’ll open the switch!” 

“Why, what’s coming off here, Coyote?” : 
the engineer velled. 

The operator turned the switch and 
waved a back-up signal. 

The spur track, built to hold a few water 
cars, would accommodate the helper 
engine. 

“Cover your lights,” 

maybe the crew on 
won’t—” 

The roar of the other train drowned his 


Carson ordered, 
the eastbound 


words. A long train of lumber ground 
through at high speed. 
1927] 
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“Old Bob make a slip up?” questioned 
the helper engineer in relieved tones 
when Carson opened the switch. 

“Yes, but let’s keep it quiet. Take it 
. and don’t pass Stewiacke before 
1:3 

Al right, Coyote,” the engineer agreed, 

“it’s Jake with me, if you and Bob can 
cover it up.” 

Carson entered the office and sat down 
to wait. Finally he reported the light 
engine by at 1 :26, which was about twenty 
minutes after the passing of the east- 


bound. 


“What time did Third 98 go by?” came 
the agitated question. 
ay 09—didn’ t you get my ‘O. S.” some 


time ago?” 
“No, must have missed that one. 
Carson smiled. He wondered if Mc- 
, 
_Quade suspected. He hoped he would not 
discover it. Well he knew that mental 
poise is more important to a train dis- 
patcher than knowledge of error. 


UT it was not to be. An hour later 

he heard a message going to the 

engineer of the helper engine, requesting 

that he call the dispatcher on the tele- 

phone when he arrived at Pacific Junction. 

The following night a note was thrown 
from a lumber “drag. 


“Engineer Murphy explained how you 
handled that meeting point last night. How 


did you know I had them faced up to hit? 
Some wizard you are, old boyand some 
sport! I'd like to do something for you. 
Will you take a job as copy operator in the 
office here at headquarters, where you can 
make something of yourself? Think you are 
wasting your time out there in the wilds. 73 
(signed) McQuape.”’ 


Pleading ill health, Carson declined the 
offer. But without being wholly conscious 
of the knowledge a subtle something in- 
formed him that ambition was not dead. 

It was about this time that trainmen 
commenced showing him small attentions. 
Newspapers and magazines and an oc- 
casional pack of cigarettes were being 
thrown from cab windows and cupolas. 
And always the friendly greeting, “Hi, 
there, Coyote!” 

Then it happened, the event that was 
not only to unmask the man hidden be- 
hind a riotous growth of badly trimmed 
whiskers, but the attending incidents that 
were to fan the embers of an ambition all 
but dead. 

September with its early nightfall had 
come and October was approaching. It 
had been raining for several days and 
nights and streams of soil-red water ran 
in the arroyas. The track was water- 
sogged and trains were running late. A 
few minor washouts had been reported 
and ballast trains clanked through Windy 
Ridge. Then one night the tramp of a 
track-walker sounded on the cinder plat- 
form and Carson sprang from his chair, his 
heart beating violently. When he saw the 
weather-scarred face of Old Tom Moran 
pressed against his window he uttered a 
cry of joy. Carson flung open the door 
and fairly dragged the old man into the 
warm office. 

“Come in and warm yourself, while I 
make you some coffee,” he shouted. 

Carson sat down to a midnight supper 
with Moran, the first time he had broken 
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bread with a human being for more than 
a hundred days. For twenty years he had 
known this loyal old veteran who could 
detect a loose bolt or a protruding spike 
with unerring accuracy, the guardian of 
the steel highway when storms were 
abroad. No words can describe the sen- 
sation of pleasure he knew in urging hot 
coffee and food upon his weary guest, and 
leading him to talk of things dear to his 
own starved heart. As he listened to the 
cryptic report of 
the roadbed’s 
condition a feel- 
ing of apprehen- 
sion touched him. 
Deep down in his 
being and all un- 




















@ A questioning look 
came into the man’s 
eves as he caught a 
glimpse of his own 
bearded image in a 
section of broken mirror 
on the wall 


suspected Carson 
was as anxious 
about the divi- 
sion as if he were 
the superinten- 
dent. 

Moran shouldered his track wrench and 
spike maul and calling down _ blessings 
upon the operator stumbled away in the 
darkness. 

Carson hurried back to his train sheet, 
to enter some reports that had_ been 
temporarily stored in his memory while 
the meal was in progress. The wind 
howled and sheets of rain beat against the 
rude shelter. Lightning spent its force 
in hissing spats against the lightning ar- 
resters on the telegr: iph sw itchboard. The 
clatter of the wires grew fainter as one 
by one their metallic voices were stilled. 
Carson turned up the relays as he sought 
to find adjustment to ft the volume of 
escape attendant upon wires torn from in- 
sulators and bleeding their electric life 
blood away upon wet cross arms. Mean- 
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ingless rattle like the roll of snare drums 
came him. Then the last wire was 
silent and nothing but the of the 
elements reached the man in the lonely 
box Gar. 

Carson sprang the switch board 
and grounded the wires to the east. Turn- 
ing up his relay he essayed to communi- 
cate with the dispatcher, fifty miles to the 
west. No response. The wires were dead 
in that direction. Reversing his ground 
plugs he tried to reach in the opposite 
direction. One by one he tested the wires. 
Not a dot or a dash sounded. The last 
wire in the board clicked and burst into 
swift chatter. Carson quickly recognized 
the call for the dispatcher. “D.S.! D.S.!” 
came the frantic cry. 

Carson broke in to tell the man he 
could not reach Pacific Junction; 


voice 


to 


that all wires were dead west of 
Windy Ridge. 
“Can’t I get through on any 


wire?’ The staccato soln betr ayed 


the excitement of the questioner, 
“the bridge here at Wild Horse 1s 


washing badly; something must be 
done!” 

“Who is this?” Car- 
son snapped. 

“W. $.—Wild Horse 
station. Old man Mo- 
ran, the track walker, 
just called me; he says 
drift is piling up against 
the piers and water 1s 
almost up to the ties.” 


HOARSE exclamation 
issued from  Carson’s 
throat. He knew that bridge 
at Wild Horse, a long wooden 
structure marked for replace- 
ment with a modern. steel 
bridge. If he had not been 
summarily dismissed as super- 
intendent the new bridge might 
have been under way. But 
now—. 

“Wait—stay on duty there, 
lad,” he directed, “I'll need you. 
Hold your signal at danger. 
Stop all trains and side track 
them, till I give further orders.” 

“Who are you?” came the 
challenge. 

“S.C.” flashed the two letters. 

“Not Scotty?” incredulously. 

“Yes, I’m at ‘W. R.’ and—” 

“Fine and dandy! Glad to hear the old 
mitt in action. Sure, [’ll stay.” 

Then the mask was lifted. Scott Carson 
assumed his discarded identity without 
realizing that the change had been made. 

First he consulted his train sheet, to 
get the location of all trains, then he snap- 
ped into action. Setting his own sema- 
phore signal at danger he called Signal 
Hill on the wire. 

“Hello, lad,” he began, “‘‘S. C.’ talking 
—got to get quick action now, to save 
Wild Horse bridge. Get hold of the yard- 
master and the round-house foreman and 
start a train west at once, with twenty or 
twenty-five dead engines. Going to use 
?em to anchor that old— 





“O. K. Scotty,” clicked the sounder 
“olad to help you—”’ 
“Better have them blow the wreck 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Here is Another 
Thrilling ‘T'rip—to 
Borderland Missions 


this time—for Western 


Autoists and Visitors 


to the West 
By 


Paul 4. Ewing 


HEY were to have a fair at 
San Antonio. Already the 
flag-hung streets were 
crowded with cars; some- 
where we heard a brass band 
brushing up on Sousa; there was a per- 
vading smell of more than usual pungency 
suggesting large quantities of hot dogs and 
tamales; and down at Alamo plaza some 
workmen were busy suspending high a line 
of brand new galvanized metal wash tubs. 
That business puzzled me completely, 
and I looked back to watch it. ‘‘What do 
you make of that?” I queried. 
“Oh, that?” my Texas friend explained, 
‘Just some reflectors, so the Alamo will 
show up better at night.” 
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I looked again. Sure 
enough, each tub shielded a 
huge electric light. The line 
of them, looking down upon 
the old fortress-church, had 
an incongruity that tickled 
my funny-bone, and I could 
not repress a snicker. There- 
upon I feit Texas bristle: 
*‘What’s so funny?~ They 


work fine! Wait till you see 
"em tonight.” And we drove 
along. 

I forgot that episode; 
others shoved it out of mind 
long before I left San Anton’ 
and its provinces. Since 
then the tubs have made 
way for more dignified re- 
flectors, but they always 
come back first of all when 
I think of Texas. Sure the 
tubs worked fine! They 
illuminated the old Alamo 
wonderfully at night. That, 
after all, was the principal 
thing, for the Alamo svym- 
bolizes to Texas everything 
that’s glorious in her history. Within tke 
stout walls of the old chapel Davy Crock- 
ett, James Bowie and their fewer than two 
hundred comrades stood against Santa 
Anna and four thousand Mexicans in de- 
fense of Texas liberty, until every man 
had died. It is a public shrine today, 
cherished by all Texans quite as rever- 
ently as Virginians cherish the home of 
Washington. 

I’ve always thought that San Antonio 
might be considered the place “where the 
Southwest begins.’ Spanish influence 
extended far eastward, of course, as you'll 
realize constantly if you come Westward 
over the Old Spanish Trail. Even Louisi- 
ana, with all its French traditions, still 
shows the traces of Spanish ways. Florida 
is steeped with them. Still, the nearness 
of the desert, the heavy proportion of 
Spanish-speaking people in the present 
population of the city, the old missions 
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Borderland 


and the irrigation works built by the 
Spanish priests and still in use—some of 
them—are what you expect to look for 
farther West but find first, to your sur- 
prise, in San Anton’. 

The Alamo itself was such a mission. 
There are three others near the city, which 
make goals for easy motor trips. I found 
them especially interesting because I went 
to Texas fairly fresh from some explora- 
tions among the much more widely 
known missions of California. 
The history of the missions of 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona 
is fully as colorful as that of Cali- 




















SanAntonio 





the priests who founded them 


fornia’s; 
were quite as brave as Junipero Serra and 
his energetic brothers, and the churches 
were no less influential in shaping the 
course of later events than were those of 
the California fathers. 


HERE is good basis for that 

comparison. Some of the early 
American scouts and explorers who did 
much to make the pioneer history of 
the West so stirring knew Texas well. 
Among them was Lieutenant Pike for 
whom Pike’s Peak was named. Pike 
passed through San Antonio in 1806, 
long before Texas independence was 
achieved. He visited the three missions 
which, below the city, keep company 
with San Antonio river, and remarked 
that, although the establishments were no 
longer prosperous, the church buildings 
themselves “‘for solidity , accommodation, 
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and even majesty, were surpassed by few 
that I saw in New Spain.” 
The three missions Pike mentions were 
San Antonio, San Jose, and Purisima Con- 
»cepcion. San Jose Mission is the one 
most visited today, largely because of its 
famous window, the decorative iron grill 
work of which is considered of such re- 
markably outstanding beauty that artists 
and historians have lost much sleep trying 
to account for it. The missions suffered 
»severely from the raids of Comanches and 
Apaches and not a little from the depreda- 
tions of settlers and officials. Neverthe- 
less, the sturdiness of their construction 
is still evident. It is a novel adventure to 
climb the winding stair that leads to the 
tower of San Jose Mission, and to observe 
its ingenious even if 
crude handwork, for 
the steps are hewn 
solidly from — single 
timbers. San Anton- 
tans love San _ Jose 
Mission next to the 
Alamo, and a pamph- 
let before me says 
quite blandly that it is 
“the largest and most 
beautiful Mission in 
America.” Near San 
Juan Mission there 
still remains, ina good 


Below: The Alamo, 
San Antonio’s most 
cherished treasure 
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state of preservation, the 
aqueduct built by the monks 
to carry water from San An- 
tonio river for the irrigation 
of their fields and gardens; 
and there are even the 
mains of a dam, built in those 
early days by a method which 
would amaze a modern en- 
gineer. Legend has it that 
thousands of eggs were mixed 
into the mortar that cemented 
the rocks together! 


re- 


NYHOW, the mis- 
sions at San Antonio, 
relics of the long, long ago, 
are pretty sure to stimulate a 





curiosity which you can only satisfy 
as you drive westward, by finding 
more of them. San Xavier and 
Tumacacori, the two equally impos- 
ing old churches below Tucson, are 
just as effective with the motorist 
eastward bound. For both travel- 
ers there is a country in between 
so reminiscent of the days of the 
zealous men who built them, that 
with the several other missions— 
some mere ruins, others still in 
service—it offers a field for modern 
explorers quite as romantic as that 
road in California which follows 
pretty closely the trail which the 
padres pieced together to connect 
their chain of churches down near 
the coast. 

I don’t recall that there are any 
missions on the main highway you'll 
probably follow between San An- 
tonio and El Paso, but there are 
plenty of other things to break the 
monotony of that long ride, es- 
pecially if you go in late spring 
or early summer, before the indus- 
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@ Above: Old San Miguel 
Chapel, Santa Fe, the 
oldest church edifice in 
the United States still . 
used for public worship 
C Left: A view of the 
Tumacacorit Mission 
below Tucson, Arizona 


trious sun of Western 
Texas has chased away 
the flowers. When I 
was there it was an 
immense garden, so col- 
ored with the blossoms 


of cacti and desert 
shrubs, of finer plants 
innocently adventuring 


westward from climates 

much less harsh, as to 

suggest that there, at 
last, the twain of East and West had 
found each other, after all. Southward, 
off beyond Alpine, you may by a brief 
detour, penetrate the only real mountains 
of which Texas can boast at all convinc- 
ingly; and a detour which is becoming 
more and more popular takes you up the 
Pecos, across the New Mexico line, to the 
much-advertised bat caves near Carlsbad. 


T’S on those plains too, that you'll see 

the expected things which identify the 
place as Texas. Texas steers haven't the 
enormous horns which characterized the 
“cows” of twenty-five years ago, but a 
great herd of white-faces is almost as good 
a picture. The prairie counties have their 
sheep and goats as well, to make scenery 
where Nature has neglected the job. And 
how fond the southwest is of goats! There 
isn’t much poetry in Bill and Nan, I sup- 
pose, but such as there is appears in a herd 
of those long-hairs that populate the west- 
ern hills. It’s worth reflecting, when you 
see such a herd, that maybe the mohair of 
your sedan cushions grew its fine lustre in 
the sunshine of western Texas. Then 
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there still are colonies of those worldly- 
wise denizens of the plains, the prairie 
dogs, almost extinct in many other sec- 
tions of the West where once they were 
most numerous, who'll give you an exem- 
plary demonstration of how a _ political 
convention should be conducted if you 
pass their colony in early morning. 

All that hasn’t much to do with the 
but there a thought that’s 
sure to come to you as you drive into the 
western sun, mid-afternoon, wondering 
how much farther you must go to find a 
camping spot with water. The thought’s 
a question: How many times did the 
zealous padres plod those weary, dusty 
miles afoot? I read the answer somewhere, 
but forgot it purposely. If you think the 
Borderland miles are long look up the 
stories of Fray Marcos, of Father Kino; 
and when again you 
drive into their coun- 
trv, you'll find the 
miles) much — shorter 
and no dust whatso- 
ever! 
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T last at EI 
Paso you'll 
find two more mis- 


sions, both dating far 
back to Spanish times. 
As you drive through 
Ysleta, a suburb now 
of the larger city but 
with its familiar claim 
to even greater antiq- 
uity, you pass the 
much restored church 
that had its start in 
1682, after an upris- 
ing of the Indians 
which all but obliter- 
ated the string of 
missions between El 
Santa Fe. 

However, neither in appearance nor in 
actuality is the Ysleta mission so old— 
and it isn’t nearly so picturesque, as the 
church of the Guadalupe, across the Rio 
Grande in Juarez. Suggestive enough the 
San Antonio missions are of lands quite 
foreign from our own, but as you ascend 
the steps of Guadalupe church you might 
as well be ten thousand miles from home! 
The beggars and cripples who greet you 
there, the sad- Soy ed women in their black 
mantas who kneel within, the sleepy 
burros in the street below, the evident 
antiquity which rests everywhere about 
the bullet-scarred walls, all make you 
ready enough to deny that merely a river 
separates you from your own land 
youth and wealth and energy. 

It is the river which sets the character 
of that whole country. Beside it runs £/ 
Camino Real, as much the pride of New 
Mexico as is that other road so-named the 
pride of California. Until the great dam 
was built ten years ago a hundred miles 
above El Paso you might have seen an 
agriculture in the valley about Las Cruces 
not much different from that the Spanish 
found. Now things are different; farm- 
ing has a distinctly modern air, and the 
road that far is paved. Still, some of the 
canals are merely enlargements of the 
ditches that had done duty for centuries 
before the Americanos came, and é/ cami 
follows pretty closely the route of the ald 


Paso del Rio and 
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erland 


of 


Missio Paul 


Hist 


old trail. The lake made by Elephant 
Butte dam must be visited, of course, as 
you drive northward into the pueblo coun- 
try. The first Franciscan mission in the 
valley was built in 1598, not far above the 
present site of the diversion works, and the 
whole locality is replete with Spanish his- 
tory. San Antonio—originally San Antonio 
de Senecu, site of an ancient pueblo, had 
its mission, too, as did Socorro—Nuestra 
Senora del Socorro. Socorro itself is one of 
the most interesting towns in the state, 
suggesting bodily transpl: inting from Old 
Mexico; and you'll hate to leave it, even 
for the trip across the river to La Gran 
Quivera and the groups of other mission 


near 


@ Mission San Xavier del Bac, 
Fucson, Arizona, an am 


tot 





he , fortitude of the Spana: 1 


ancisco Wisson. on 


G San Fri ‘Sa 
Antonio River, near the City 
Sus Antonio, Texas 
ruins that keep it company. I suppose 


more archaeologists have poked about 
and into the ruins of “the Great Mys- 
tery” than any other mission ruin in 
Rio Grande valley; but its reservation 
as a national monument has _ resulted 
in a certain degree of systematization 
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of the explorations and the uncovering 
of many interesting facts about the 
early life in the pueblos. The neighboring 
ruins include the ancient pueblos and mis- 
sion churches of Chiltli, 
Tajique, and Punta dela Agua. To reach 
them you take a road below Socorro which 
soon crosses the river and continues in a 
generally easterly direction across a level 
plain for about twenty miles; then enters 
a country of mountains cedar clad and 
with wonderful vistas. Gran Quivera it- 
self is on an eminence of about seven thou- 
sand feet elevation, with a commanding 
view of a wide territory. The old church, 
of which only a few ruined walls remain, 
was established about the time the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed at Plymouth Rock. A 
newer edifice, of blue-gray limestone laid 
in mortar in the form of a cross with the 
short arms forming the 
side chapels, was erect- 
ed about 1649. The ex- 
tensive monastery and 
convents attached are 
plainly indicated by 
the ruined walls. Both 
churches, according to 
tradition, were built by 
the women and _ chil- 
dren of the Piro tribe. 
Some of the other ruins 
are of native red sand- 
stone, and make an 
extremely picturesque 
contrast against the 
background of hills. 
There are several 
roads making these 
ruins accessible by 
motor, and it’s not dif- 
ficult for you to follow 
the instinct of the true 
explorer, which would 
return you to El 
Camino Real by some other route than 
the one by which you left it. Back on that 
road, at last, and headed north again, 
you'll soon agree with me that you're en- 
tering the finest part of this whole Mission 
trip. But it isn’t entirely the missions 
which make it so. There are more of 
them, of course—first at Isleta, where the 
remodeled church doesn’t quite do justice 
to the traditions of one of the most un- 
spoiled of the old pueblos. Anyhow, even 
the made-over mission has its myth, as 
any genuine mission should: The remains 
of a martyred padre, Juan de Padilla, are 
buried in it. Once a year, tradition says, 
the coffin rises to the surface, where the 
mummified body may be viewed. 


HE festivals at Isleta are typical of 

those at many other pueblos. The 
acequia dance comes in the spring, when 
the felds are ready for their first irrigation; 
a great annual fiesta is held late in August; 
in Lent the Sunday ceremonies are varied, 
for the Indians take their religion seri- 
ously. Even those pueblos which can’t 
boast of Spanish missions still have the 
church as their most imposing structure— 
sometimes downright artistic, despite the 
limitations of adobe architecture; some- 
times contrastingly ugly; but always the 
edifice your eye picks out as you approach. 
There’s a queer thing about those In- 
dians, too. Usually they don’t like to 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Fire 


The Latest 
Device for Fighting 


Forest Fires 


OMEWHERE down the moun- 
tainside a heavy engine roared, 
gears clashed and, with a mighty 
crashing of brush, a strange 
mechanism trundled into view, 
its gray upper works barely visible over 
the green madrone and buckthorn like an 
elephant lumbering through the : 
reeds beside some tropic stream. 

Like the elephant, it beat down 
or pushed aside the green stuff, but 
instead of the trail of crushed vege- 
tation which the animal leaves, a 
path of clean-scraped earth stretched 
away behind it. On up the slope 
the thing clambered, sometimes 
rearing up to pitch forward over an 
out-cropping of rock, sometimes 
pausing a second or two while men, 
tiny figures at that distance, spun 
its wheels and pulled its levers. 

A small tree in its path was pushed 
over, cast aside, ig- 
nored. Where it 
passed the brush dis- 
appeared as by magic. 
Neither the slope of 
the mountain nor the 
density of the under- 
growth s:emed to 
make any difference 
in its progress. Pres- 
ently it drew abreast 
of the little group of 
watchers on the ridge 
and one of its crew 
of human operators 
climbed down 

“Well, what do you 
think of it?” he de- 
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Fighting 


with Iractors 


the conflagrations which of recent years 
have swept over half a dozen important 
forest areas can be checked. Secondary 
services are the opening of a way through 





the brush so that men, equipment and 
C The tractor burst through the barriers ( 
brush like a battleship coming 
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Che whole front of the apparatus 1s 
armored, the radiator being protected by 
a half-inch plate and a heavy iron bumper 
extending all around the forward portion. 
This is to prevent the stubs and trunks of 
brush from puncturing the radiator and 
to give the machine something solid with 
which to beat down the green stuff as it 
climbs mountains, pitches into canyons 
or proceeds quietly along the gentle 
slopes of ridges. 

For certain types of work it has 
been found necessary to replace the 
ordinary straight blade of the grader 
with a triangular cutter, made of 
two grader blades bolted to a plow- 
steel point and kept apart by a frame 
of heavy structural iron. However, 
the grader alone gives satisfactory 
results in most places. 

This apparatus surmounts almost 
unbelievable obstacles. The tractor 
itself climbs a fifty per cent grade 
through heavy brush 
with ease, according 
to an official report 
of the matter by Dis- 
trict Forester S. B. 
Show. By means of 
a winch and cable, 
carried on the tractor 
and operated direct 
from the tractor’s 
motor, it is possible 
to bring the grader up 
the same slope, cut- 
ting a wide swath 
through the brush as 
it comes. Slopes as 
high as forty-two per 
cent have been nego- 
tiated with the tractor 


manded, mopping : 
et ? fae bee hauling the grader 
bronzed face directly, without in- 
nel? , tervention of the 
Fine! returned winch, and cutting a 
Colonel H. B. Greeley, swceh ‘eae rh the 
United States forest- ho Ae 
“p . brush as it climbed. 
, “I'll believe any- 
thing now.” EES ORKING 
Thus was intro- z 1 hill 
as . : ; . sa arounc 11 
ced the latest of C The front of the tractor 1s protected by an armor plate shield on a heavy on a slope as great as 
aes. channel-tron bumper. . Chester Jordan, the os 1 ( se aa ae 
pe forest service’s es at a oe . ; ee ee jor seventy-six per cent 
evices for fighting ta Dl Eee OO Ng i ee ea Ce presented no serious 


fre, a combination of 
heavy, caterpillar tractor and ‘“‘Super- 
mogul” road grader which officials of the 
service declare can do as much work as 
100 to 150 men and do it at about an 
eighth the cost, beside possessing certain 
other advantages. 

Chiefly, the service of the new arrange- 
ment is to cut firebreaks in brush, so that 
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supplies can be transported to the scene 
of a fire in emergency, the cutting of trails 
as a general fire-prevention w ork and ac- 
tual are fighting. In this last use, 1t some- 
times becomes necessary for the grader to 
be detached and the tractor used alone to 
pull down trees along the firebreaks so that 
the flames will not jump the barrier. 
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difficulty to the 
paratus. Greeley has said he regarded the 
equipment as the grez itest development in 
years for fighting fires in brush and this, of 
course, means a distinct reduction in the 
loss of merchantable timber from fre. 
Figures compiled by the forest service 
indicate the apparatus can build a very 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Spirits o Medicine 


When Indian Law Matched 


White Man’s Justice 


IMMY CRICKETT paused on the 
comb of a hogback that sprawled, 
buttress-like, from the base of 
Medicine Mountain. We were out 
of the forest at last. Stunted pines 
and drab, gnarled junipers that had 
fought the winds of many winters sparsely 
dotted the boulder-strewn slope on which 
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we 


Mountain 
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stood. 
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Below us, sharp ridges, un- 
timbered save for a rank growth of slender- 
stemmed brush that grew as thick as a 
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beaver’s fur, were tossed down like the 
gnawed bones of some gigantic beast. 
Torn and scarred by the storms of cen- 


-mode nor method in the 


@ As the two Indians came 
abreast of where I lay, 
Jimmy Crickeit’s voice 
called sharply: “Drop 

dem gun, Tom Joe! Drop 

em! As quick as the 
stroke of a rattler, Tom 
Joe sprang for the 
shelter of a gray boulder 
beside the trail 


turies, canyons that 
seemed to have neither 
beginning nor logical 
nd. slashed the land- 
scape. There was no 


plan of the drainage; 
the gulches twisted upon 
themselves like writhing 
snakes. It was a gar- 
gantuan maze, an ob- 
scene caricature of moun- 
tain terrain that looked 
as if some ancient Djinn 
had flung here in disgust 
the material of which it 
was formed. 

“Dem place,” — said 
Jimmy Crickett, “bin 
what ole Injun call dem 
little bear’s country.” 


THE country of 
the little bear! I 
knew what the old In- 
dian policeman meant. 
His remark had reference 
to the tribal belief that 
this broken, mountain- 
ous region was the abode 
of the souls of the dead. 
And these souls, the 
Yannas insisted, inhab- 
ited the bodies of the 
bear. From the stories 
of white men I knew 
that this region was 
infested with a species 
of medium sized, grizzly- 
haired bear with such 
truculent dispositions 
that even well-armed 
hunters did not care to 
roil them unnecessarily. 
And as I looked over the jumbled bad- 
lands, where even now in the deepest 
clefts, purple shadows clustered, I did not 
wonder that a primitive people whose 
lives had been spent at the edge of sunny 
tide-flat or river-bordered cove, had in- 
vested this dismal region with a veil of the 
deepest mystery. Nor was it difficult to 
understand why the bear that must throng 
the vast brushland, unafraid of man be- 
cause of ages of immunity, were attrib- 
uted with the lordly arrogance of super- 
natural beings. 

But we had not come to Medicine 
Mountain because of its mystic signifi- 
cance. Ours was no pilgrimage of expia- 
tion such as in older times the shamans 
had required of every adolescent and 
which even now, rumor said, was made by 
a few of the orthodox. For three days I 
had been putting forth every effort of 
aching muscles to keep pace with Jimmy 
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Crickett’s sinewy bow legs as we followed 
the sinuous trail of Lo-et, the worthless 
son of White Eye—Lo-et, who had no use 
for respectable work except as he needed 
a gaudy neckerchief or mayhap calked 
boots and high-stagged trousers, in which 
regalia he aped the ways of the loggers as 
he paraded the more evil of the poolhalls 
in the white man’s town of Sial. 


HEN Singing Bird had died by 

her own hand because of im- 
pending disgrace, consternation had 
reigned among Indians and_ whites 
alike. The dead girl’s stalwart brother, 
whom the white people called Tom 
Joe, would certainly avenge the death 
of his sister according to tribal law. 
As inevitably there would be retaliation 
from the betrayer’s clan. The primitive 
code would again grip the villages wher- 
ever the faintest relationship could be 
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claimed—a blood-feud would flare forth, 
stark in all its red defiance of the white 
man’s teachings. And, while the men most 
concerned with keeping the peace along 
the mighty river sat at their desks in be- 
wilderment, wondering when and where 
the storm would break, Lo-et the worth- 
less, the flashy-dressed, disappeared from 
his haunts. The chase was on. 

Now, after a hundred miles of trailing 
over mountain and through meadow, in 
frost-weathered canyons and across grassy 
glades where at times even Jimmy Crick- 
ett’s woodcraft seemed at fault, we had 
traced Lo-et to the country of the little 
bear—a region where | had been certain 
the fugitive would never go. After my 
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first look at the maze of canyons below I 
felt discouraged. We seemed no closer 
to the fleeing man than before. True, 
there was in the trail before us a faint 
imprint, with the little holes in the dust 
that marked the boot calks of Lo-et, but 
bird tracks marred the impression—a 
lizard’s dragging tail had left a snaky 
mark across it. Even to my amateur eye 
it was plain that Lo-et had passed hours 
before. As I voiced my discontent Jimmy 
Crickett eyed me thoughtfully before he 
answered: 

“T know Lo-et mus’ come here. Lotsa 
time he go odder way we almos’ ketch him. 
We drivin’ him like dem white man’s dog 
drivin’ sheep. He ’fraid for ribber be- 
cause dem Injun feller got fast boat. He 
’fraid to go on white man’s road because 
of dem talkin’ wires.” 

Jimmy’s summing up was all true. 
Flight by boat was utterly impossible for 
the fugitive. At every bend of the river 
there was a village where barking dogs 
gave warning of an approaching stranger 
long before the dip of paddles could be 
heard. Along the road that led south to 
the white man’s country 
were the talking wires which 
had so often been the down- 
fall of fleeing malefactors 
that they were endowed 
with almost as much mys- 
very as Medicine Mountain 
itself. 


UT that remark of 

Jimmy’s: “We're 
driving him as a dog drives 
sheep’. Had it been merely 
a slip of the tongue? I re- 
called now certain curious 
incidents of the past toil- 
some days. There were 
times when it seemed that 
surely we must have Lo-et 
within our grasp, yet he had 
slipped out of the trap that 
I had thought to be per- 
fectly set. For instance: 
Yesterday, when, after a 
heart-straining climb up the 
granite sides of Winnibulli 
on a trail that showed even 
to my inexperienced eyes 
the weariness of our quarry, 
we had burst into a tiny, 
unlooked for glade that was 
rimmed by towering firs 
and come vpon a campfire, 
before which a half-cooked 
grouse yet hung on the wil- 
low spit. In spite of my excited state- 
ment that Lo-et could not be a hundred 
yards away from us in that forest, Jimmy 
Crickett had merely grunted and_ pro- 
ceeded to finish cooking the grouse. 
Thinking over this and similar incidents 
it did appear that the old tracker might 
have been herding the fugitive toward 
Medicine Mountain. Some scheme was 
brewing in Jimmy’s fertile brain, I was 
sure. But now, twenty miles from that 
glade of Winnibulli, we were farther be- 
hind Lo-et than before. 

“The first thing you know,” I com- 
plained, ‘“Lo-et will get back to the river 
and Tom Joe will run across him. Then, 
just what we are trying to prevent will 


happen.” 
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Spirits of Medicine Moumtain: 


The old tracker pointed a stubby finger 
at the trail that wound like a gray thread 
thrown carelessly on the bluish, friable 
soil of the hogback. 

“Tom Joe aint on dem ribber,” he de- 
clared, ‘“‘Lo-et aint run from white man’s 
law now. He run from Injun law.” 

I looked closely and saw what my first 
casual glance had not comprehended. Two 
men were on that trail ahead of us. The 
faint imprint of a moccasin had aided in 
brushing out the impression of Lo-et’s 
boot. 

“T bin tryin’ to git dem Lo-et in dis 
place,” Jimmy explained, “No good take 
him back to Sial. He not kill Singing 


Bird. White man ask him lotsa questions, 
One day, 


Phooey! 


den turn him loose. 


( For three days I had been 
putting forth every effort of 
aching muscles to keep pace 
with Jimmy Crickett 


two day—four year make no difference. 
Injun kill him anyhow because dey tink 
he blame for Singing Bird kill herself. I 
tink I git him in dis place where mos’ 
Injun ’fraid for go. I chase him obber 
dem mountain. Lo-et scared for Sial. 
He not come back. No more trouble. We 
go home—tell Injun Lo-et go up Medicine 
Mountain.” 

It was one of the shrewdest of the many 
shrewd plans I had seen the canny old 
policeman make to keep the peace in his 
turbulent territory. There was, as he 
said, little use in taking Lo-et back to be 
perfunctorily quizzed by the coroner and 
afterward turned loose. Tom Joe would 
get him sooner or later and the feud would 
be on. But once chased into the country 
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of the little bear, Jimmy had thought it 
unlikely that any of the feudists would 
follow. Lo-et could work his way over 
the mountains to the white man’s country | 
beyond and as long as he stayed away the 
tribe would believe that the spirits of 
Singing Bird’s ancestors had worked their 
will with him. 

I grinned at the thought of old Jimmy, 
for all his sincere belief in the superstitions 
of his tribe, making use of them as an aid 
in enforcing the white man’s law against 
blood-feuds. But I saw that now the old 
tracker was greatly disturbed over the 
unexpected discovery of Tom Joe’s moc- 
casin tracks ahead of us. It was curious 
that the avenger had dared to pursue 
Lo-et into the region that was supposed 
to be the abode of spirits. 

“T vinkin’ I fixin’ dem 
tings pretty smart,” Jimmy 
mourned, “but now dem 
damfool Tom Joe, he mebbe 
ketch Lo-et first. Tom Joe 
yan-an pe-nitch now. Dat 
one make crazy. Mebbe 
got to kill him too before 
ketch dem Lo-et. Every- 
ting bad now. I dunno.” 


IMMY knew the minds 

J of his people and he 
could translate their curious 
workings into thoughts 
within the comprehension 
of a white man. I under- 
stood that Tom Joe, gone 
berserk by his desire for 
revenge, was practically in- 
sane. He cared nothing for 
any supernatural dangers he 
might encounter on Medi- 
cine Mountain. Now that 
he was ahead of us and 
likely to overtake Lo-et—if 
he had not already done so 
—the situation had become 
ugly. It was my opinion 
that Tom Joe would shoot 
the fugitive the moment he 
came up with him but as I voiced this 
thought Jimmy Crickett disagreed 
sharply: 

“You not unnerstan’,” he explained, 
“No white man unnerstan’” Injun law. 
Tom Joe not kill Lo-et right away. He 
mus’ take Lo-et back to look upon the 
body of Singing Bird befo’ he die. Den 
he choke Lo-et with strap from burial 
board.” 

I had forgotten what I had heard of 
that rite. One who, because of his actions, 
had caused a girl to kill herself, must be 
strangled in front of her corpse else her 
spirit would forever wander in torment. 
As Jimmy had indicated, Tom Joe’s de- 
cision to follow Lo-et into the region sur- 
rounding Medicine Mountain was a bad 
complication. The old policeman’s clever 
attempt at blocking further deaths had 
come to nothing. In his fanaticism, Tom 
Joe would attempt to take Lo-et back to 
Sial and he would stop at nothing to gain 
his end. Lo-et, of course, would fight to 
the death against capture from any 
source. It meant death to him in any 
case. Nor, were matters helped in the 
least if Tom Joe by armed resistance, 
forced us to shoot him. The workings of 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Auburn, Ghost 
City of Oregon 


The Story ot a 
City ot Yestery 


mo. Charles 


UBURN is _ the 
ghost city of 
Oregon. During 
the early “6o’s” it 
boasted a population 
of five thousand tur- 
bulent miners. Located 


in the narrow confines 
of Blue Gulch, amid 
foothills of the Elkhorn 


mountains, it became 
the first county seat of 
Bakercounty. During 


a brief period of ten 
years, when $30,000,c00 
was placered from sur- 





@ Mrs. Dorcas Lorana Hambleton who came across 
the plains by wagon train in 1862 and has 
lived in old Auburn region ever since 


rounding gulches, Auburn was the center 
and hub of Eastern Oregon. After a spec- 
tacular career and the gradual exhausting 
of placers it sunk into oblivion, was en- 
tirely deserted. Today its former lo- 
cation is practically forgotten, save by a 

few old timers who lived in the crime- 
ridden camp before law and order came to 
assert itself. One crumbling stone founda- 
tion now remains to mark the original 
site, a weather beaten monument to the 
gold boom city that brought civilization 
into the wilderness and aided much 1 
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carving a rich agricultural empire from 
savage 

Gold was the magic lure 
Auburn into existence. 


r 4 H. 
as Told dy ep 
‘ covering golden sand. 


companions were originally members of < 
party 


surroundings. 

that brought 

Oct. 23rd, 1861, 
Griffen sunk a three foot prospect 

to bedrock in Griffen’s Gulch, un- 

He and his few 

who left 


of sixty adventurers 


[ Above: Only foundation of 
any building left upon 
the original townsite of 

Auburn, Oregon 


Portland earlier during the 

season to seek the mythical 

“Blue Bucket Mine.” Desert- 

ing the main body they 
crossed the divide between Burnt 
and Powder rivers, intending to 
strike the Old Oregon Trail and 
return. to Portland. Twenty- 
four claims were immediately 
staked, Griffen receiving the 
one on which the discovery was 
made. 

When the news reached the 
outside there began one of the 
greatest gold rushes in the his- 
tory of the west. During winter 
and spring five thousand adven- 
turers poured in. The town of Auburn 
sprung up in Blue Gulch, a mile below 
the original discovery claim. Its one 
winding, crooked thoroughfare extending 
for a mile up and down the gulch, saloons, 

gambling dens, dance halls and business 
houses facing it on either side. A wild, 
rip-roaring mining community it was, 
filled with rough, boisterous humanity 
whose one apparent aim was to divide 
the contents of well filled gold pokes 
between the rude bars and the gambling 
tables. 
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C Joseph Heirson Hodgen 
looking toward the old townsite 
of the Ghost City 


During the early life of the 
city law and order had no 
place. Each man settled his 
own quarrel in his own way, 
with no one to_ interfere. 
Robbery and_ claim-jumping 
were of daily occurrence. Or- 
ganized outlawry became an 
outstanding menace. Strong- 
boxes on outgoing Oregon & 
Idaho Stage Lines were re- 
peatedly robbed. Gamblers 
took toll through every kind 
of crooked device. Saloon 
men stood in with the bandits and 
harbored them to their own profit. 

To offset these conditions Capt. Johnson 
organized vigilantes. For a time they 
remedied conditions, meting out justice 
quick and harsh, but their plans were 
ofttimes barren of results because of trai- 
tors in their own midst. 

Law and order really took its first step 
in the shape of a Miner’s Court. Sidney 
Abell was appointed judge, E. C. Brainard 
recorder of claims and George Hall sheriff. 
The first case was that of a man who 
poisoned his partner. Given a fair trial, 
he was hanged. 


N November, 1862, Spanish Tom, a 
leader of the lawless element, stabbed 
and killed H. M. Larabee and J. Desmond. 
Sheriff Hall arrested the murderer. To 
prevent a rescue by the lawless element, 
or his seizure by vigilantes, forty armed 
deputies were sworn in vo defend the 
prisoner and assure him a fair trial. The 
sheriff’s act at once divided the camp into 
three factions: friends of the outlaw 
seeking his rescue; vigilantes seeking to 
hang him, and the equally determined 
Miner’s Committee who stood behind the 
sheriff for orderly court procedure. Dur- 
ing the trial the expected clash came. By 
a concerted rush the vigilantes secured 
the prisoner and hanged him with a chain. 
This determined show of force by the 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Antelope Hunt- 
ing in the West 
is Coming into 
Its Own Again. 
This Delightful 


Article Tells of 
the Last Stand 


of the 


OR almost two decades the 

hunting of antelope has been 

forbidden by law throughout 

the country and those inter- 

ested in game conservation 
have felt much apprehension over the 
dwindling herds. Many determined ef- 
forts have been made to preserve the 
prong-horn as a unique species, and with 
the issuing of three hundred antelope 
hunting licenses this year in Wyoming, it 
would seem as though these efforts had 
been rewarded. With more than twenty 
thousand antelope in the borders of this 
state, some sections have suffered sub- 
stantial losses of feed due to the abun- 
dance of these animals. The stockmen 
have consequently felt that a limited 
hunting season was justifiable to all inter- 
ests concerned. 

There is probably no other member of 
the big game species of America that pos- 
sesses aS many interesting and unique 
characteristics as the prong-horn ante- 
lope. In former years this fleet-footed 
animal of the plains country roamed in 
countless thousands or even millions be- 
tween the Mississippi River and the 
Pacific coast, and from Mexico to Canada. 
It has been estimated that the buffalo herds 
of this country at one time comprised 
upwards of thirty millions of animals 
and it is not unlikely that the antelope 
outnumbered the buffalo, as the former 
ranged over a considerably larger terri- 
tory. At present, however, a census of the 
antelope in the United States shows about 
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(A cowboy on the Pitchfork ranch sharing his “makins” with a friendly antelope 


Prong-Horn Antelope 


forty thousand head, half of which are 
found in the State of Wyoming. The 
balance are scattered over the eleven 
western range states and in Texas. 

With its fleetness of foot and keen vision 
the antelope was well fortified against its 
natural enemies and against the crude 
weapons of the 
savage. With the 
occupation of its 
range, however, by 
civilized man it 
was not able to 
withstand the on- 
slaught of long- 
range rifles, and 
at one time the 
total extinction of 
these animals was 
imminent. ‘The 
very nature of this 
animal and_ the 
environment to 
which it is accus- 
tomed has always 
precluded the har- 
boring of the ante- 
lope in any num- 
bers within fenced areas. Its delicate, high- 
strung sensibilities seem to demand the 
freedom of the great open stretches of the 
plains country, where it can race un- 
hampered for mile on end. Even today the 
largest remaining herds are to be found 
outside of any national park and beyond 
any protection but that offered by game 
laws and closed seasons. 
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In several of the western states ante- 
lope refuges have been established and 
these have been of considerable benefit in 
preserving the species; but its ultimate 
salvation will be the unwillingness of man 
to wantonly destroy what is left of them. 
The antelope can never change its habits 





even though pressed to the point of exter- 


mination. It will always abide in its 
natural home on the rolling, grassy plains 
or the high, rocky plateaus that can never 
be usurped by the agriculturist. At one 
time the elk was essentially a plains ani- 
mal, but the encroachments of civilization 
forced it to seek the timbered mountain 
slopes for protection. Now it is rarely 
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(Right: When the antelope senses 

danger he causes his rump patch of 

white hair to stand stiffly, forming a 

dazzling white rosette which acts as 
a signal to the rest of the herd 


found in any but a timbered coun- 
try or far up on the high slopes 
above timber line. Not so with 
the antelope, however, for even 
today it religiously avoids any 
forested area or even any region of 
high sagebrush. In this type of 
country its protective eyesight 1s 
seriously handicapped. If a band 
of antelope is surprised unawares 
on the edge of a timbered eek 
bottom, they will instinctively rush 
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CA band of antelope, showing the 
does in the lead 


for the open country instead of seeking the 
protection offered by the brush thicket. 
In some parts of the West antelope have 
been reported as living in timbered areas, 
but such instances are exceptions to the 
rule of their lives. 

The antelope was always an essential 
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and also a conve- 
nient article of 
food among the In- 
dians and_ early 
white inhabitants 
of the West. It 
was convenient for 
the reason that its 
small size made 
the carcass com- 
paratively easy to 
handle. The meat 
is most palatable 
and has always been considered quite a 
delicacy notwithstanding the fact that the 
antelope exudes a strong musky odor. 
This seems to be given off largely, when- 
ever the white rump hair is raised as a 
danger signal. The odor is thought to 
serve as an additional warning of danger 
to other members of the herd. 

The hunting of the antelope always 
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@A remarkably fine photograph of one 
of the 2000 antelope that roam the vast 
acres of the Pitchfork ranch 


presented more or less of a problem to the 
Indian, for with only his bow and arrow as 
weapons he had to resort to some kind of 
artifice in order to get within range of 
these wily animals. On account of the 
open and unprotected nature of the prong- 
horn’s grazing grounds, it was well nigh 
impossible to stalk them, and the red man 
devised the so-called method of “flagging” 
the antelope. One of the peculiar 
characteristics of this animal is its 
inordinate curiosity and so when it 
sees anything of an unusual nature 
it is possessed of an impelling desire 
to investigate at closer range. 
Taking advantage of this weakness 
the hunter would approach the 
game as nearly as he could and then 
concealing himself in a depression 
or behind sagebrush he would wave 
a red flag or piece of buckskin back 
and forth on the end of a pole. 
Sighting this strange performance 
the antelope would alternately ap- 
proach and retreat meanwhile cir- 
cling around and gradually drawing 
nearer, till it eventually came within 
range. 


Te writer once observed a 
coyote employ much_ the 
same tactics in order to get within 
striking distance of his game A 
small band of some dozen or fifteen 
antelope were first seen crossing a 
sagebrush flat following a peculiarly 
irregular course and stopping inter- 
mittently. Finally it could be 
seen that the object that occupied 
their attention was a coyote some 
fifty yards in front of them dodging from 
one sagebrush clump to another. When- 
ever he came to a bush that concealed him 
pretty well from view, he crouched down 
behind it and waited for the antelope to 
draw closer. Then, he darted away to 
another shelter enticing the curious ani- 
mals to follow. This performance was re- 
peated over and over, and each time the 
antelope circled a little closer, their curios- 
ity overcoming their timidity. Finally, 
having lured them within striking distance, 
Master Coyote suddeniy changed his tac- 
tics and instead of darting away from the 
little band he plunged into their midst 
and downed a young buck for his dinner. 

On another occasion a band of some 
hfty antelope ranging close to the moun- 
tains, sighted a large bull elk one evening 
as he stalked out of the timber. As a rule 
antelope are not so curious when in large 
bands, but in this case the elk seemed to 
(Continued on page 56) 
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eA Fascinating 
eAction Novel of 
the -ACost Brilliant 

‘Period in the 
History of the West 


oni P 
The story so far: 


ape fact that Cienega, hated 
young Mexican representa- 
tive, was anxious to claim the 
young Hilarita del Valle for his 
bride and her father’s lands for his 
own, as soon as possible, was quite 
understood by Fra Juan Amoros, 
mission padre, and don Ricardo 
de la Torre to whom Hilarita 
had formerly been afhanced: that 
he seemed afraid—almost fear- 
some—to postpone his marriage 
with the Senorita longer than a 
week was a mystery that troubled 
the two men. 

Seemingly the hands of the two 
men were tied. Like a thunderbolt 
had come the news—this in 1821 
—that Mexico instead of Spain 
was to control Nueva California; 
alllandowners must therefore take 
the vow of allegiance to the new 
master and don Estevan del Valle, 
owner of one of the greatest 
ranchos in the district tributary 
of San Rafael Arcangel, must have 
a new certification of the grant to 
his land. -And don Estevan, half 
delirious from a fall, lay unable 
to move! 

Yet Hilarita realized that she 
alone could save her father’s vast 
leagues of sunny land from passing 
into the hands of Mexico. Herself 
for the new certification of the 
grant, such was her barter, the 
grant coming to her as a wedding 
gift from Cienega, her future 
husband. 

Said Ricardo in a burst of impatience 
to the padre, “The land is don Estevan’s. 
The original grant was rightfully and 
legally given; Cienega has not the right to 
withhold his signature and we will see 
what the officials of Monterey have to 
say about it. I will go and find out!” 

Fra Juan caught fire from Ricardo’s ex- 
citement. 

“It might mean something,” he replied. 
Then, ““Go—go with God. There remains 
nothing else.”’ 





Now go on with the story: 


ST 
E LA TORRE rode swiftly 
south and east. He did 


not take the trail toward 

the mission, but that which 

circled the base of the 
mountain sacred to the Tah-mahs, and 
which led to rancho corte de madera del 
Presidio, where he could be carried across 
the bay of Saint Francis ina balsa by don 
Arturo’s Indians. 
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He left it to Fra Juan to make what ex- 
planation was necessary to his father and 
mother. They would, he knew, under- 
stand; his mother, for all her shrill words, 
was for once wholeheartedly angry—the 
very mention of Cienega’s name set her to 
buzzing like a horde of hornets. Ricardo 
had taken one of don Estevan’s horses, 
and the great black matched his own mood 
now by taking the rise out of Buena Esper- 
anza at high speed. 

Supplies de la Torre did not need, nor 
did he think of them. He could eat at any 
rancho he passed; the difficulty would 
only be in riding away swiftly again, since 
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the rancheros would expect him to stop, 
gossip, rest. New horses would always 
be given him gladly, and on the return 
journey he would find the original animal 
—or a better one—waiting for his saddle. 
What were horses to men who counted 
them in caponeras of twenty-five? 

At a high point along the trail de la 
Torre paused and turned. Beyond Buena 
Esperanza, he could see a column of 
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smoke, thin, high—probably his own 
rancho. They must be preparing for the 
evening meal. Don Jose, his father, would 
be waiting, in a fresh gay jacket, for the 
Indian boy to bring wine; his mother 
would be bustling about in cool snow- 
white attire— 





across the 


valleys 
below. It was clear, 
although a bank of 


summer-fog blank- 
eted the far Pacifico 
with gray velvet. 
De la Torre could 
see little figures at 
the doorway of 
suena Esperanza. 
How peaceful the 
valleys were! What 
a land—what a land 
for one’s—children. 
He _ half-understood 
how don Estevan must feel about the 
land, although he did not realize that del 
Valle’s words had been spoken in fever. 
He did not condemn the ranchero even so, 
nor question Hilarita’s obedience; duty 
was duty and a virtue. It came to him 
now that many things, and not the least 


Thinking of the commonplace steadied of them children, depended — entirely 
him. upon the success of this last desperate 
Long shadows were already falling venture. 
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riding with 
riding close to him (if 
he had his way) with his 
lips at her unwilling ear—Ricardo 
tried to follow with his eyes the 
trail they had probably taken. 
His brows drew together. A tiny 
white figurine. That would be 
Hilarita. Beside her, something 
which flashed regally in the sun 

don Ygnacio. And behind them 
the bulkier mass which must be 
don Silencio. 

By a lone redwood, last of a 
brave group, the figures stopped, 
looking down, Ricardo supposed, 
over the abrupt chasm which 
ended in a little fern-bordered 
stream. 

He tore his eyes away. Time! 
That was the thing! He must 
ride, and ride fast. Although 
Fra Juan would fight for time, 
he himself dared not delay. 
Minutes might count heavily; an 
hour might change the lives of a 
dozen people. 


Hilarita would be 
Cienega; 


eager 


ASTER and faster the 
black drove ahead now, as 
if he realized the turmoil in his 


rider’s mind. When the trail 
began to slowly descend, the 
horse leaped forward at increas- 
ing and dangerous speed. Rt- 
cardo did not stay him. 

How far had they gone? De 
la Torre looked about for land- 
marks. They were near the 
eastern base of the mountain. 


Three miles more to don Arturo’s? 
Four, perhaps? As he looked, he 
knew that the land was growing 
darker, the sky purple with 
coming night; the great moun- 
tain was black. He hoped that don Ar- 
turo, at corte de madera, would not insist 
that he stay the night, but would have him 
ferried across at once. He would consent 
to no delay—an easier thing to accomplish 
with the Englishman than it would have 
been with a Spanish Californian. 

It could not be more than three miles; 
de la Torre had sighted the bare patch of 
ted rock on the double-coned mountain 
of the Tah-mahs. 

Only reddish rock? Or, in the middle of 
the open space, a fire, red also, flaring 
highly, curiously blended into the sienna- 
iron color of the stones. A fire of dry wood 
—never a signal—burning without smoke. 
From nowhere else save this point along 
the trail could the blaze have been dis- 
covered. He did not slacken pace as he 
watched, but left don Estevan’s horse to 
pick his own rapid way. 

Around the fire, seen more clearly as he 
approached, he saw that which sent in- 
voluntary chills up his spine—the leaping 
naked figures of the savage Tah-mahs. 
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Instinctively, now, he reined in the 

lack. 

A thin wail of sound lifted to his ears. 
The Tah-mahs were chanting a hymn of 
supplication to the toad-woman who 
hated all Spaniards, and to o-wah-to the 
fire-lizard who was her husband—who 
killed white men to earn her horrible 
pleasure. Only a word or two reached 
him, but they were enough. 

The flames lit the lower drooping 

branches of the redwoods above the danc- 
ing-place, making them bloom with fierce 
strange crimson blossoms. The Indians 
danced more furiously, dark goblins gath- 
ered about a hellish demon-fre. Bits of 
ebony, spotted blood-bright by the fire- 
gleam. 
__ Faster and faster they danced; de la 
lorre, shocked cold, could see some, like 
exhausted imps, fall in a frenzy beside the 
glare, while their fellows leaped over them 
wildly. 

The great black trembled. 

The ranchero knew that it had been 
many years since the Tah-mahs had done 
a dance of death. The treatment the 
Indians were according Fra Juan, their 
absence from the mission save when raid- 
ing, don Ygnacio’s arrogance and cruelty 
toward them, the surliness of the Indian 
servants at che ranchos, the murder of the 
chained sawyers, chief Marin’s smoke- 
signals, all flared up (with the fire) to con- 
fuse and startle de la Torre. 

He glanced back once again toward 
Buena Esperanza, now hidden behind the 
ridges. 

Then, desperately, he urged the horse 
down the trail which led to the bay-shore 
hacienda of corte de madera del Presidio. 


XIII 
ape situation, to Ygnacio Cienega, 
appeared fairly delicate. Double 
wages—Hilarita and Buena Esperanza— 
were already as good as in his pocket. 
Just one little twist, and he would have 
both secure. 

_De la Torre’s question had troubled 
him, and, in a measure, still did. What 
had the ranchero meant by it? After all, 
what difference, since Hilarita would 
marry him within the week? Seven days 
—why not make it only three, or, better, 
tomorrow? 

They had been riding along the trail; 
at the one redwood (where Ricardo had 
seen them) don Ygnacio stopped his horse. 
There was a little broad place where man 
and girl paused; don Silencio was forced 
to remain a good twenty feet in the rear, 
unless the silent man proposed to have 
the horse stand on an uncomfortable in- 
cline in the path. 

Don Ygnacio’s proposals were simple. 

First, he loved her. Secondly, she 
loved him. Thirdly, a week was not a 
long time, considering the age of the 
world, but when all of their love had to be 
crowded into one brief lifetime, a week 
made a difference, eh? Well, let them be 
married at once. This was not Spain— 
this was California. Formalities could be 
dispensed with. Excitement at the 
rancho might disturb don Estevan—why 
not slip away to San Rafael Arcangel and 
have Fra Juan make of them man and 
wife? It could be done—a snap of the 
fingers—just like that. He, Ygnacio 
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Cienega, would see to it. Hilarita, pa- 
tient, cold, kept her tired eyes to the 
ground. 

Ah, but she was a flawless jewel (he 
told her, warming to his work) whose 
lustre he would never tire of beholding; 
she was the fragrant honeysuckle of the 
night; she was the glorious daughter of a 
golden land—. 

Some instinct kept him from touching 
upon the thing on which her own mind 
was fixed—Buena Esperanza, although he 
already saw himself its master. He saw, 
in his mind’s eye, the great bed upon 
which he would spend his siestas. He 
tasted the rich food (vastly different from 
army fare of tough beef and cowpeas); 
he heard the pleasantly servile voices of 
the cholos; he rode magnificent horses 
trapped with silver, counted the herds of 
fat cattle, fingered the wealth which must 
be don Estevan’s. 

Hilarita had conquered her fear. She 
wondered now if her grim distaste would 


My Sons 


By Eruet Romig FuLLER 


I have two 

Who have borne one, 
A little boy, 

A tall son. 


A little boy 

Who laughed and played, 
A lad who meets life 
Unafraid. 


A little boy, 

And one that grew 
Higher than I— 
They both are you. 


ever leave her. She no longer had any 
desire to fence, but turned a face white as 
chalk to Cienega. 

What use in protesting? Don Estevan 
had placed the rancho in her care, and 
there was but one way of saving it. She 
herself was the price: she would pay it, 
and without haggling. She had thought, 
in the patio, that she could not do it, but 
had found otherwise. Her black eyes 
came up to don Ygnacio’s. 

“Take me when you will,” she said 
steadily. 

Triumph welled up in the officer. He 
leaped to the ground, and assisted Hila- 
rita down gently—so gently that it dis- 
armed her. 

The next instant she was in his arms. 

Hot kisses seared her eyes blind. Tears 
came to blot out her misery; she could not 
stay their fall. They anointed also the 
burning cheeks of don Ygnacio, and drove 
him outside himself with love. He kissed 
her again, and whispered, “I shall always 
be with you. The end for you and me is 
only happiness.” 

Always with you! The finality of the 
words made her gulp down horror; she 
looked like a shocked Virgin come upon 
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the body of her dead Son. And so (since 
life seemed actually over) she was face to 
face with her dead. Always with you! 
Always! 

Always! She had promised her soul, 
her inmost love, to Ricardo; she thought 
now, “I love you, Ricardo, but—can I 
keep on doing it, when—” It was, she 
supposed, as if she were already dead, 
although she must live—always. 

Her blank eyes went higher, and she 
found that she was staring into the face of 
don Silencio. 

His own eyes seemed to snarl word-— 
lessly—not at her, but at Cienega’s back; 
his face was a horrible mask. 

“What now, dear one?” Ygnacio asked, 
feeling her lax body stir. “Come: let me 
drink of your lips—.” 

Those selfsame lips (he looked at them 
a moment, gourmandlike) were so whitely 
tremulous that Cienega said passionately, 
“T will kiss them as red as my heart!” 

Then he saw her eyes, and the stark — 
terror in them. For an instant he was 
about to speak in anger, then, reading — 
their expression truly, he whirled about. 


H's complete triumph, the savor of 
the honeysuckle still in his nostrils, 
made him cry, “Back to the rancho, mute! 
I have had enough of you.” 

Don Silencio did not retreat; instead, he 
crept softly closer. é 

The silent man’s previous actions, his 
constant attendance, had irked don 
Ygnacio again and again. Now, how- 
ever, he realized that he could speak with 
the voice of the master: “Senorita del 
Valle and myself go to San Rafael. We 
do not need nor want you with us.” 

The silent man’s face became still more 
grim. 

Hilarita tried to stop his ceaseless ad- 
vancing cat-step with, “Please go back, 
don Silencio. My father is unhappy 
when you are away. And”—firmly, sadly 
—“T know what I am doing.” 

He stared at her a moment, as if in 
disbelief, then, seeing what her request 
meant, and what it cost her to say it, he 
smiled. 

The smile was more horrible than any 
other possible expression. 

Don Ygnacio said sharply, “Do you 
think we need a guard, Silencio? What 
Indio is there who would attack an 
officer?” 

The whirr of an arrow gave the lie to 
his brave statement. 

Don Ygnacio looked quickly in the di- 
rection of the sound; heard a crashing in 
the brush above him, and said laughingly, 
“Someone shot at a deer—.” 

If don Silencio heard either the sound 
of the missile or Cienega’s words he gave 
no visible sign. « 

“He has become crazed,” the officer 
cried, and reached to his horse, to pull 
the sword from the scabbard hanging 
there. Don Silencio gave him no time; 
for all his years the mute Spaniard was 
upon Cienega before the officer had the 
blade half from the sheath. 

The startled horse, against whom don 
Silencio’s onslaught had hurled Cienega, 
bolted, whirled, and galloped rapidly 
toward Buena Esperanza. Hilarita in- 
stinctively caught the reins of her own 
mount. 
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A schemer don Ygnacio was, a coward 
he was not. He locked his arms about the 
older man’s body, and they swayed 
together on the path. The flame of fight 
was brightening in him; his thin lips were 

_ tightly set, his eyes wary and cool. He 
tried immediately to whip don Silencio to 
earth, but the other twisted like a cat, and 
was back at him at once. 

Hilarita, unable to move, watched as 
she would have watched a shadow-show. 

_She saw what each man was trying to do 

*—to work the other toward the cliff, and, 

with a violent heave, hurl him to the 
stream a hundred feet below. 

Slowly, cleverly, don Silencio worked 
the younger man toward the brink, only 
to have the other break away. 

Cienega was blind with 
rage. All of his anger had 
welled to the surface, to 
seethe there, and be mingled 
with his desire to show Hil- 
arita what great strength 
was his. An old man stand 
up to him! It was not to be 
permitted! He tore after 
don Silencio now like a mad- 
dened bull. 

He lifted him straight in 
the air, but, at the very 
edge of the cliff, the mute 
Spaniard again managed to 
squirm his arms about the 
officer's middle, and hold 
tight. 

The fight was becoming 
more and more uneven: it 
was plain, even to the awe- 
stricken girl, that it could 
last but little longer. 

She saw how Cienega was 
forcing his opponent steadily 
to the edge, and that the 
officer’s lips were beginning 
to smile. Don Silencio’s face 
was twisted with hatred and 
effort, but all of his straining 
could not keep the other 
from shoving him relentlessly 
toward the cliff. 

If Cienega were killed, she 
would be—blessed word!— 
free. If his horse had not 
dashed affrightedly back toward Buena 
Esperanza, she might have taken his 
sword, and with the help of good San 
Rafael—no, she could never have done it, 
even though there could be but one end- 
ing to the unequal struggle. Don Silencio’s 
strength, she knew, was no longer com- 
panion with his fiery spirit. 

Was she to see him, her protector, killed 
before her very eyes, and then be forced 
to creep lovingly into don Ygnacio’s 
bloody, all-conquering arms? Too much 
to ask! 


7 ee sharp whip of memory brought 
her back to the peaceful flower-fra- 
grant patio, in which she had told Ricardo 
good-bye, from which’ den Ygnacio had 
led her—a path ending only at murder 
and the altar. 

Fatalism made her numb, impotent. 
Generations of blind devotion told her 
that all she could do was bow her head in 
acquiescence—ah, don Ygnacio had the 
kindly old man close to the edge at Jast— 
he was twisting the older man’s arms 


* 
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free—in another moment—. She looked 
about like a wild thing, for a rock, a 
stick—. 

Don Silencio was at the very edge; she 
had waited too long. No fright was in the 
silent man’s desperate eyes, nor bitter- 
ness; instead, they burned fiercely with 
an unearthly hatred. 

Step by step, inch by inch, Cienega 
forced him to the brink: at the last mo- 
ment (when Cienega had pinioned both 
hands, and dislodged rocks began to 
batter against the ferns below) a great 
voice—singularly like don  Estevan’s 
cried— 

“Santiago! 
parrot!” 





Turn and fight a man, 


(Back to the rancho, 

mute! 

9 f 2° 
enough of you 


I have had 









As Hilarita turned to look down the 
path automatically, she realized that don 
Ygnacio turned also: in that same instant 
a gale of laughter smote against her ears. 
She knew that it had been don Silencio 
who had shouted; knew that Cienega’s 
momentary relaxation and surprise had 
allowed the old man to wind his arms 
about the other, to pull backward and 
downward—. 

They were gone! 

She fell to her knees, the sound of roll- 
ing, tumbling bodies screaming into her 
brain. A last dull thud—. 

A bird in the manzanita. The far 
sweet lowing of cattle. 

Slowly, still on her knees, as if an un- 
seen hand pulled her, Hilarita crawled to 
the edge of the cliff. 

They were—they must be—dead. Not 
only that (her weary head told her) but 
she had failed in her great-hearted pur- 
pose—failed don Estevan, since the 
authorities would hold him responsible for 
the actions of don Silencio, and undoubt- 
edly claim the rancho as recompense, or 
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at least refuse the grant—the blood of 
two men on her soul—what would Fra 
Juan say?—and Ricardo—. 

_ She was at the edge, and peered down 
in terror. What she saw seemed a vision 
—a miracle. Their fall broken by the 
water, the two men were again locked ina 
death-grip. Her eyes started to the skies 
in prayer; as they swept upward creeping 
hgures above the stream came into being. 
She saw the sun gleaming on bare knives 
stolen from the mission. 

The Indians—Caynameros, not users 
of the arrow—slid from rock to rock, from 
tree to tree: she counted five of them. 

Her voice lifted: “Los Indios! 
Indios!” 

How slowly the two struggling men 
came apart! And yet how surely her cry 
separated them! 

A voice, again curiously like her father’s, 
roared up to her. 

“The horse, Hilarita! 
Ride!” 

For an instant she remained on her 
knees, watching the Caynameros break 

into a run toward the two men below. 

Then, the thought of bringing men— 

men!—from the rancho to rescue those 
two of her own race came to her: she 
was not merely escaping, but, 
if only she could go rapidly 
enough, might save them 
both. She leaped to the horse, 
and was gone in a shower of 
pebbles and a_ spatter of 
sparks. 


Los 


Ride, little one! 


XIV 
iB the country of the In- 


dians, in the shadow of 
the sacred Tah-mah moun- 
tain, two horses were flash- 
ing over the rough ridge- 
trails: Hilarita’s sturdy little 
bay toward Buena Esper- 
anza, Ricardo’s great black 
toward corte madera del 
Presidio. But before the girl 
was a half-mile on her way, 
and while de la Torre was 
urging don Arturo to sum- 
mon paddlers for the balsa, 
a half-dozen more animals 
were rushing to meet the girl—aparta- 
dores from the rancho. 

The frightened animal of Cienega’s had 
cantered at last to the hacienda, satisfied 
with the company of his kind; a woman- 
servant had blurted the fact to don Este- 
van. The ranchero had heard it with 
laughter: 

“He has fallen from his animal,’ he 
said. “It is like a Cienega.” 

What the chola said drove the breath 
out of don Estevan’s lungs. 

“But what if your coming son-in-law 
were injured—killed ?” 

So he heard the one thing which was 
being carefully kept from him. He had 
gone fairly wild: what was this? What 
miserable gossip did the vile wench 
repeat? What—. 

“Send for Miguel!” he snarled at the 
end. 

“Well, Miguel,” he began—so seriously 
that the apartador knew his master was 
completely himself, “it seems that we are 
to have a wedding here.” 

(Continued on page 67) 
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eA Stimulating 
Article on the 


Man Who Put 
Pineapples “Across” 


By 
Tom White 


ABLOID question- 
naires weren't popu- 
lar in 1903. If they 
were, the first quiz 
might well have been: What 
is the king of fruits? 

Had you asked “Jim” 
have said: 

“Pines.” 

In fact, he’d still give you the same kind 
of an answer; and he’s not remotely in- 
terested in lumber, except in the matter of 
providing adequate, comfortable quarters 
for his several thousand of cannery and 
plantation employees. ‘Pines’ in this 
case are pineapples and Dole has the best 
of reasons for calling the pineapple the 
King of Fruits. 

In 1903, James Dole, who is today presi- 
dent of the Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany, Ltd., had a little three-man cannery 
that cost $5000 and put up 1893 cases of 
fruit. Last year’s pack amounted to three 


Dole, he would 
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@ James Drummond 
Dole, president of the 
Hawatian Pineapple 


Company, Lid. 


million cases. That’s 
the story in a nutshell 
—or a tin can, rather. 
Mr. Dole’s company 1s 
today a $9,000,0C0 con- 
cern, owning and oper- 
ating what is admit- 
tedly the largest fruit 
cannery in the world. 
No dog-in-the-manger 
cry of “luck,” “‘money,”’ 
nor “‘coincidence”’ can 
justify such a tremen- 
dous accomplishment. 
What, then, was back 
of it all? The idea of 
bringing ripe pineapple 
to the American dining- 


table. Did he do it? 





HEN Dole 


“Jim” 


figure. 


ness. 


fruit cannery in the world. 





In pres- 
” but it 


much that way. 
“he put it across, 


It looks very 
ent-day jargon 
wasn’t easy. 

The fact that he was born and educated 
in New England was at once a help and a 
hindrance to the future pineapple king. 
From his sturdy ancestry he inherited a 
deep-rooted love for the soil. This was a 
help; a potent factor in his development. 
But inasmuch as pineapples can hardly be 
considered indigenous to the shores of a 
stern and rock-bound coast, this fact in 
itself was not designed to turn the man’s 
thoughts in the direction of “pine” cul- 
ture. 

While still a young student at Harvard, 
Jim Dole felt the urge of the pioneer, an 
urge to wrest a good, clean living from the 
soil. But just how was he to make a start? 
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offered 

$35,000 in prizes for a non-stop 
flight from the Pacific Coast to Ha- 
wail, he immediately became a world 
Before his name reached the 
headlines, however, he had made an 
extraordinary success of his own busi- 
The Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany, Limited, operates the largest 
How 
Dole made it that, through the same 
pioneering spirit which led him to en- 
courage the newest form of pioneering 
—aviation—, is told in this article. 
—TueE Epirors. 





Pioneering 


Looking about him he saw nothing but 
tiny farms, with their loam sadly impoy- 
erished, their owners considering them- 
selves fortunate indeed if they made a 
bare living from the paltry acres which, 
at that, were buried deep under a blanket 
of snow four months of the year. 

Then came much talk of Hawaii, the 
islands having just become American pos- 
sessions. A miniature coffee boom was 
started. Young Dole pricked up his ears. 
The idea of becoming a coffee planter took 
hold of his imagination; at least, he might 
go out there and investigate. So he took 
a train for the West, and at San Francisco 
boarded a steamer bound for the new El 


Dorado. 
HEN he reached Honolulu, Dole’ 


spent a long time looking around. 
While he was deeply impressed with the 
fertility of the soil and the delightful 
climate, the more he turned the matter 
over the less he thought of the idea of 
growing coffee. However, the 
die had been cast; he wasn’t 
going to turn around and go 
home licked —and_he still 
wanted to be a farmer. Sowhen 
he learned of a piece of home- 
stead land, located out at Wa- 
hiawa, that was to be sold at 
auction, he went out and bought 
it. This was in 1901. 

Although he was a long way 
from the shores of Massachu- 
setts, nevertheless the influence 
of the old Bay State was still 
strong. So he commenced rais- 
ing temperate zone products. 
Along with his peas and cab- 
bages and onions, he planted 
tropical ESS ee them the 
magical pineapple! 

Picked ripe, peeled, cored and 
sliced, Dole found the flavor of 
the pineapple most delicious, in 
no way comparable with the 
fruit picked green, then shipped 
over-seas. Why not can it? 
Investigation disclosed that 
this was already being done 
by a_ Baltimore firm that imported 
their fruit from the West Indies. But it 
was picked green, then canned, being 
without flavor, sour and tough. While 
some pears, still hard and sour, will be- 
come sweet and tender when ripened in 
the attic, this doesn’t hold true with pine- 
apples. Dole concluded, therefore, the 
only way to make a go of his idea was to 
pick the fruit ripe, and put it in cans right 
then and there. 

Dismissing all thoughts of raising any- 
thing but “‘pmes,” he set about to devise 
ways and means of securing a cannery as 
the only logical solution. “But where’s 
the money coming from?”’ he asked him- 
self. ‘‘There are very few here in the 
Islands who will put up anything to 
finance a plant.” Was it really worth 
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going ahead with? Should he go back to 
Boston and try to secure capital with 
which to organize a company and build a 
: cannery? “If Americans now enjoy pine- 
apple to the extent of half a million dol- 
lars’ worth a year, the prospects seem 
worth developing,” he reasoned. Was he 
right? He thought so. 
It’s a long distance from Honolulu to 
Boston, but his plans were fully matured; 
there was nothing to mull over, and every 
‘last detail had been whipped into shape. 


As he sped across the continent, his en- 
thusiasm rose with the mileage. There 
was nothing wrong with his idea; it was 
perfectly sound. He shouldn’t have the 
least difficulty convincing his friends that 
the canning of ripe pineapples was bound 
to be profitable. 

But there were cynics, and he found lots 
of them. “Why, this is something brand 
new, Jim. It’s never been done before,” 
they chorused. True, he knew only too 
well it had never been done before; but 
then, his was the soul of a true pioneer. 
The difference between the practical 
pioneer and the visionary, however, was 
not at all clear to most of those he ap- 
proached. It was clear, though, to a few 
of them, the far-seeing ones, and from this 
mere handful he secured some funds, but 
hardly enough for his purpose. 

In no way discouraged, Jim Dole 
packed up and left for the West Coast. 
On his way back across the continent he 
did some close calculating, but figure as he 
might, he didn’t see how he could go ahead 
with his plans for a cannery with the 
amount of capital he had in hand. He 
was satisfied that while his idea might 
seem venturesome to some, nevertheless 
it was basically sound; it would produce 
results and roll up some modest fortunes 
for those who could see things as he did. 

When he left the train at San Francisco, 
Jim Dole was not discouraged nor even 
less sure of himself; he was more sober- 
minded, that was all. He realized he must 
make a strong bid now for the remainder 
of his required backing; so with character- 
istic energy he dug in. The next steamer 
bound for the Islands had on board one 
James D. Dole. He was going back to 
his homestead-plantation to grow pine- 
apples, and what was infinitely more im- 
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CIn 1903 this little 
plant put up 1893 cases 
of ripe pineapple. 
Jim Dole was officially 
manager, but in his 
Spare time he filled 
cans, watched the 
paring machine and 
ran the boiler 


portant, he had the wherewithal to erect a 
cannery. 

When everyth ng was in shape for the 
wheels to begin turning at the little plant, 
Jim Dole was the happiest man in the 


world—and the busiest. With the aid of 
a teamster, a processer, a canner and a 
few Chinamen in the fields—about fifteen, 
all told—he went to work. Having put 
himself on the payroll as manager at the 
munificent rate of $75.00 a month, young 
Dole naively concluded he’d better keep 
busy (he was already working day and 
night), so in his spare moments he filled 
cans, watched the paring machine, and 
between ten and eleven other little jobs 
he ran the boiler. 


HE embryo pineapple king had 
figured that his first run should 
yield a trifle over seven thousand cases 
of fruit, but for some reason all his eggs 
didn’t hatch. His first pack came to only 
1893 cases. On the face of it, this would 
seem to be sufficient grounds for discour- 
agement; but not for Dole, for in spite of 
the tiny output, he had more than justi- 
fied himself. Disregarding quantity, he 
had proven conclusively the merit of his 
idea in the quality. The incomparable 
flavor of the ripe pineapple had surely been 
captured. It was right there in the tin. 
Like the pioneer of frontier days who 
had set out and wrested a bit of the forest 
for his own, even though it was only large 
enough for his cabin-site, Dole was con- 
tent for the time being in the assurance 
that his idea was right. And like the old- 
time frontiersman, he knew perfectly well 
that expansion was merely a matter of 
time. His foundation was sound enough. 
Omitting all mention of the head- 
aches and heartaches experienced during 
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( Left: In this mammoth plant, 
the largest fruit cannery in the 
world, Dole doesn’t have to fill 
cans. Last year’s pack was 
approximately 3,000,000 cases 


. | these early years, it is interesting 
= to watch the growth of Dole’s 
idea in terms of cases of ripe 
“pines” put up. In 1904 the pack was 
8810 cases, iN 1905 It was 25,022, in 1906 
it came to 31,934, and in 1907 it was well 
Over 108,000. 

When, in 1908 and 1909, the young in- 
dustry suffered a bad case of indigestion 
in the form of over-production, Dole 
initiated a fine bit of generalship. In the 
first place, he didn’t diagnose the case as 
over-production at all; he held that goods 
remained unsold through lack of adver- 
tising. There just weren’t enough people 
who had even a bowing acquaintance with 
pineapples. And here’s where the man’s 
generalship came in. 

By this time Dole had competitors, 
several of them. ‘‘More power to the 
industry,” he called it, then proceeded to 
prove his assertion by calling a conference 
and launching what is known as the first 
associational campaign for a commodity. 
That results were accomplished is pretty 
clearly shown in pack figures for the year 
1910, which reached 233,000 cases; by 
1912 they were well above the half million 
mark. Again Dole had scored as a pioneer. 

Let’s go back for a moment to this 
man’s humble start, when his little plant’s 
first seasonal pack came to 1893 cases. 
Today, in the huge H. P. plant at Hono- 
lulu, they pack this many cases in half an 
hour! The largest pack so far put through 
in one day came to 275 carloads of 
“pines.” Quite a day’s work. 

Dole is possessed of unquenchable en- 
ergy. This, in combination with a rare 
ability to pick dependable executives, has 
resulted in the development by his com- 
pany of a number of highly efficient me- 
chanical and labor-saving devices, both 
in the canning plant and in the fields. His 
company has introduced practically all 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Coolidge Retires—Three Cheers for Herbert. booves 


ELL, that’s settled. Cal Coolidge won’t run again. 
With the sense of humor belonging to a mischievous 
boy he made his startling announcement, sat back with a 
grin and watched the effect, watched the political kids 
scramble for the bright, shiny dollar he had tossed out to 
them. 
The immediate effect of the Coolidge announcement was 
a wave of gooseflesh running up and down a very large 
number of conservative backs. The owners of these sensi- 
tive backs were afraid that a “radical” of the Borah or 
LaFollette type might get the Republican nomination and 
be elected; they were afraid that the political uncertainty 
created by the Coolidge withdrawal might hurt business; 
they were afraid that his abdication might give a Democrat 
a chance at the crown; they were afraid of their own shadows. 
Big Business had confidence in Coolidge because he did 
nothing with great determination. Since the war caused the 
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Tryand ‘Solve thas 


EE you want to do something for your country and your 
health, eat more canned peaches; eat more prunes; eat 
more canned or dried apricots; eat more apples; eat more 
pears; eat more almonds; eat more grapes, make more grape 
juice; eat more grapefruit. Of all these commodities there 
is an oversupply. Despite persistent and intelligent efforts 
to stimulate your jaded appetite, despite cutting of prices 
to the bone, the market won’t absorb all the offerings. And 
the individual grower can no more control the total output 
than he can change the direction of the wind. 

The Far Western producer of fruits, nuts and grapes is 
still paying for the war. While Europe and Asia were dis- 
organized after the Armistice, prices went sky high, fruit- 
growing became very profitable. As a result everybody 
planted fruit trees and vines. Now the world output ex- 
ceeds the world demand in a normal season—and the grower 
holds the bag. 

Look at one small angle of the problem, the canning-peach 
situation. Because the California cling peach was sold at 
$50 to $80 a ton for a number of years, enabling the pro- 
ducer to make good money, the acreage and the output went 
up fast. In 1925 the pack amounted to 9,258,000 cases, 
2,000,000 cases above the four-year average, yet both 
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Your Inelastic Stomach Worries the 


pce! the theoretical standpoint it should be compara- 
tively easy to reduce the output of wheat, corn, cotton 
or any other annual crop. Sut the reduction of the output 
of fruit trees or grape vines is something else again. Only 
the ax will do it, and that drastic remedy will be applied by 
any grower only as a last resort, after every other cure has 
been tried and found wanting. 
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government to regulate every line of human endeavor from 
the contents of the daily menu to the drying-up of the 
flowing bowl, Big Business has been deathly afraid of a 
renewal of war-time interference in its affairs. So far as we 
can see, this fear is groundless. The average man has no 
hankering for a radical president who might upset the 
applecart of national prosperity. The multitudes are not 
shouting for a change; all they want is a steady job, more 
money and a new automobile. They'll support Hoover or 
Lowden or any other conservative candidate. They’ll elect 
a conservative candidate if business and employment remain 
good. If Big Business gets scared, pulls in its sensitive horns 
and slows down industry and commerce, it is playing directly 
and foolishly into the hands of those whom it fears. 

If Hoover succeeds Coolidge, there’ll be more action in 
the White House, but it will be constructive action. Cool- 
idge is purely negative; Hoover will be beneficially positive. 
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Peach of a Puzzle 


canners and growers did well. In 1926 the peach pack 
increased to 13,654,000 cases, the canners paying $40 a ton. 
They got stung. Though the price for choice canned 
peaches dropped from the opening of $2.10 to the unprofit- 
able quotation of $1.60 per case, though at this price the 
canners lost money, 2,000,000 cases were left in their ware- 
houses, unsold, when the new crop ripened this year. And 
this crop was the equivalent of 12,000,000 cases. Adding 
the unsold carry-over, it meant a total output of 14,000,000 
cases when the market in the low-priced year had absorbed 
only 11,000,000. 

The growers organized. The associated canners offered 
less than half the preceding year’s price; the growers 
demanded $30 a ton. They deadlocked. Peaches ripened, ~ 
dropped, rotted. Still the canneries remained closed. After 
thousands of tons of early peaches had been lost, the parties 
compromised. They were able to agree because a quarter 
of the crop had been lost. 

But this compromise does not solve the problem. Thou- 
sands of acres of young peach orchards still have to come 
into full bearing. If next year the growing weather is normal, 
the situation will be even worse. 

What can be done about it? 
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Farmer 


It is idle to expect cooperative marketing and advertising 
to solve the problem of heavy overproduction in many 
related lines. As Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor of the Stanford 
Food Research Institute pointed out in these pages three 
years ago, the human stomach is inelastic. With increasing 
prosperity a man may buy and operate three cars instead of 
one; he may buy and wear ten suits instead of three, but 
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A MID-SUMMER SNOW BATTLE METROPOLITAN OPERA STAR 
Above: Senator William E. Borah, of Idaho, vacationing Below: The Metropolitan star tenor, Mario Chamlee, 
in his native state, stands as a target for both a snowball billed for Turiddu in “Cavalleria Rusticana’, Mario in 
and acamera. Although the Senator doesn’t look it, he is “La Tosca” and Rodolfo in “La Bohéme” during the 
quite up in the atr—the altitude being 9070 feet present season of the San Francisco 
and the place Elk Creek Opera Company 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


RUSSIAN 
CONTRALTO 
Left: Ina Bourskaya, 
who will sing thts 
season in the San 
Francisco Opera the 
roles of Carmen in 
Bizet’s work, Amneris 
in ‘Aida’ and Dame 
Quickly tn “Falstaff” 





HOLE-IN-ONE 
Below: Ralph Calkins 
of Berkeley and San 
Francisco on a recent 
visit to Hawait joined 
the hole-in-one club 
with a terrific drive into 
, the crater of Halemau- 

“4 mau. This picture 

e shows Mr. Calkins 
kong making his brilliant 
st drive 
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he won’t increase his total consumption of food by an ounce. 
He may change his diet, but whenever he increases the con- 
sumption of one article of food he decreases in another 
direction. 

This fact lies at the bottom of the farmer’s troubles. 
Until he can so regulate production that output and demand 
balance one another, he will be confronted with periodic 
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Dividing the Sugar of Evanpe lustre iieorce 


T’S true that even evangelists have to buy hats, shoes, 

groceries and gasoline. If they have children, they have 
to educate them, and education costs money. And when 
the gospel is spread by means of radio and magazines, with 
silver bands and an elaborate publicity staff on the side, it 
becomes an organized business that will stop unless it shows 
substantial entries on the right side of the ledger. 

Aimee McPherson and her mother have been carrying on 
a well organized evangelical business. It has prospered 
amazingly. Therefore it is natural and almost inevitable 
that the partners should fall out over the division of the 
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Why California Should Watch Its District Attorneys Nice, 


ALIFORNIA has just started its new campaign designed 

to discourage the activities of the criminal classes in the 
Goldén State. Under the new laws just coming into force 
the habitual criminal is to receive short shrift and long 
sentences. After the second conviction on felony charges the 
new law compels the judges to hand him a fifteen-year jolt; 
he cannot be placed on probation and he is ineligible for 
parole until he has served ten years. After the fourth con- 
viction it’s life for him. And if he commits a felony while 
carrying a deadly weapon, even if he does not use it and if 
it is his first offense, the law orders the judge to give him 
fifteen years. Also the law simplifies the judicial procedure, 
cuts down the time for appeals, removes dozens of loopholes 
and makes possible short trials and swift punishment. 
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Don’t Let Your Air Money Land in the Promoter’s Pockes 


le all of us are not up in the air within the next six months, 
it won’t be Lindbergh’s fault. With the exception of the 
world war, no other event has given aviation a greater 
stimulus than his lone flight across the Atlantic. It started 
a deluge of prizes and sent dozens of aviators into the upper 
region headed for all points of the compass. Following 
Chamberlin and Levine, two army fliers made the jump from 
San Francisco to Honolulu and more recently the Dole 
prize flight moved, at tragic cost, the wheel of aviation 
progress still farther forward. Expeditions to the North 
and the South poles are in preparation; every part of the 
world is to be invaded by aviators coming from long dis- 
tances and making no stops on the way. Aviation thanks to 
Lindbergh has become first-page news and promises to stay 
there for some time to come. 

It is inevitable that the present public interest in flying 
should induce promoters of various kinds to try their hand 
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How to Make Trees and 


FTER thirty years of service during which he created 

the model on which the methods of every: juvenile 
court in the world are based, Judge Ben B. Lindsey of Den- 
ver has been forcibly retired from the bench. However, 
Denver’s self-inflicted loss is the nation’s gain. Hereafter 
Judge Lindsey will have the time to broaden out into wider 
fields instead of restricting his activities to one Colorado city. 
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gluts of the market and low prices. The one hope in the } 
present situation lies in the rapid increase of the consum- | 
ing population, in the reduction of output through neglect 
of orchards and vineyards, in the disappearance of the 
inefficient grower, and in the reduction of production costs. 
That’s a slow, painful process, but it’s the only one that will 
do the work. 
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profits. But the dispute over the material fruits of evan- 
gelism should have been confined to the bosom of the 
family. If “‘Sister” and “Mother” wanted a divorce and a 
division of the community property, they should have 
arranged for the separation quietly. The kind of publicity 4 
that attended the division may have a decided effect on 4 
future profits. j 
To avoid occurrences of this kind, we suggest that Aimee 
incorporate and retain a majority of the common stock. 
And if she will issue a limited amount of preferred shares, 
we shall put her in touch with a number of potential buyers. 
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And still we view the situation with jaundiced eyes. 
Frankly, we are skeptical about these laws. For their en- | 
forcement they still need the support of vigorous district 
attorneys and fearless judges. The criminal with money — 
and pull still can find an abundance of loopholes to crawl 
through. A district attorney can still allow an influential 
safecracker to plead guilty to a misdemeanor or some other 
minor offense; the gun he carried can conveniently dis- — 
appear; his record need not be disclosed truthfully to the 
judge. 

The women’s organizations and the service clubs can now 
justify their existence by appointing committees to keep a 
daily and continuous watch over the administration of 
justice in their communities. 
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at this new game. Undoubtedly within a short time the 
sucker lists will be circularized with offers of stock in air- 
plane factories, stock that on paper will pay huge dividends. 
Undoubtedly the promoters will tell the story of the Boeing 
airplane factory in Seattle, of the Douglass plant in Santa 
Monica, of other enterprises that were started on the Pacific 
Coast a few years ago by young men possessed of nerve, 
experience and a shoestring capital, enterprises that _ 
have grown rapidly in a few years and are now very 
profitable. 

When such a circular reaches you, throw it in the waste 
paper basket or send it to the nearest post office inspector for 
investigation. Unless you personally know the promoters 
and managers of a new aviation enterprise and can afford 
to lose the money, don’t throw your money into the air. The 
chances are ten to one that it will make a forced landing— 
in the pocket of the promoter. 
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Boys Grow Up Straight 


If his juvenile court work has done one thing, it has 
established the fact that the greatest factor in the making 
of criminals is early environment. For confirmation of this 
fact read Jack Black’s book “You Can’t Win’. It’s the 
simply told, unembellished story of a boy whose widowed 
father allowed him to earn extra money by delivering milk 
and collecting bills in houses of prostitution, gambling joints 
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LET THERE BE LIGHT 
Above: The Old Spanish lighthouse 
at Point Loma erected on the spot 
where the great Spanish navigator, 
Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo landed on 

his voyage of discovery in 1542 
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PEACE ON EARTH 


Below: Delegates to the Institute of 


Pacific Relations which met in Hono- 
lulu. Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, presi- 
dent of Stanford University heads the 
American delegation and is chairman 
of the institute. From left to right: 
Ray Lyman Wilbur Jr.. C. K. Web- 
ster of Great Britain, Mrs. Wilbur, 
Dr. Wilbur, Mrs. C. K. Webster, 
James T. Shotwell, G. G. Wilson, 
A. C. Ellington and E. C. Carter, 
national secretary of the institute 
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AND NOW WE HAVE TRANS- 
CONTINENTAL AEROPLANES 
Above: Conductor J. F. Gimlin, left 
and engineer T. J. Cole, railroad 
veterans who handle the train which 
runs out of Brigham, Utah, are here 
shown standing by the monument at 
promontory which marks the spot 
where the last Spike was driven by 
Leland Stanford on May 10, 1869 
that completed the first transconti- 
nental railroad 


A CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM 
Left: George Joffsinger Jr.1s the young- 
est guide in Glacier National Park. 
He 1s under fourteen and 15 an ex- 
perienced broncho-buster 
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and similar establishments. Being impressionable, he ab- 
sorbed the standards, ethics and views of the class of people 
with whom he came in contact and developed into a first- 
class burglar, safecracker and hold-up man, with the usual 
trimmings of booze, dope and disease. After several peni- 
tentiary terms he decided that the criminal can’t win, turned 
straight, cured himself of the dope habit and made the grade 
to the top. It was his early environment that shunted him 
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The Pulse ot the West 


off onto the sidetrack of crime. Until we can keep young- 
sters out of the atmosphere of crime, prostitution, gambling 
and drinking until their habits are firmly fixed, until such 
time we shall have to keep on increasing the capacity of our 
penitentiaries. 

If you want a tree or a bush to grow up straight, you tie it 
to a straight stake in its early years. The same method will 
work with boys and girls. 
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bers ake Up a Collection for the Moxie Maganutes 


IFE is tough in Hollywood just now. The producers, 

pleading poverty despite seventy-five-cent movie ad- 
missions, are trying to reduce expenses. But they are not 
getting very far. The proposed salary cuts did not materi- 
alize. In all probability a lot of useless timber has been 
pruned from the swollen payrolls, but the stars under con- 
tract haven’t the least idea of surrendering one penny of 
their million-dollar salaries. The stars, like Frankenstein, 
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have become the masters of the men who created them. 
From the ease and speed with which they have been elevated 
to stardom and sky-high salaries almost over night, it seems 
at this distance that the producers could get together, de-~ 
cline to renew the contracts and get busy planting a new 
crop. It won’t take them long to replace about ninety-five 
per cent of the present stars. And in six months nobody will 
remember that the has-beens ever were stars. 
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Maybe We Won’t See So Many Moron Pictures Hereatter 


a part of the movie producers’ plight is due to 
the policy, as revealed by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, of ramming large gobs of inferior films down the throat 
of the theater owner by the block system of releases. No 
matter what the taste of his public may be, the theater 
owner has to take an entire block of twenty-three or fifty- 
two pictures selected by the distributor in conjunction with 
the affiliated producers. If he declines to submit to this 
stuffing process, he does not get the feature pictures turned 
out by the producers belonging to the alliance. 

In California the situation in the motion-picture theater 
field is even worse than in the rest of the country, according 
to the testimony in the proceedings brought against the 
West Coast theater chain, its producer and distributor 


affiliations, by the Federal Trade Commission. In the 
Golden State, according to the testimony, the life of the 
independent theater owner in competitive localities seems 
to be a nightmare, a worse nightmare than some of the films 
he is compelled to show his patrons. The West Coast outfit 
apparently also acts as booking agent for the leading pro- 
ducers that are members of the combination. Through its 
ability to give or withhold successful films from independent 
theaters, this powerful group is charged not only with dictat- 
ing programs, giving the independent exhibitor no choice in | 
the selection, but of compelling him to sell an interest in his 
business to his big competitor. If the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is successful, it is possible that competition will lift 
the level and the tone of the screen offerings. 
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SUNSET’S Gallery of Western Governors 
Number Ten: The Honorable FRANK C. EMERSON, of Wyoming 


E seems to be the Nemesis of the Ross family. When William Bradford 

Ross, Democrat, became governor of Wyoming, he found Frank C. Emer- 
son, Republican, installed as state engineer. Many deserving Democrats being 
hungry, the governor fired the state engineer. But Emerson just wouldn’t stay 
fired. He appealed to the courts and the learned judges declared that he had 
been duly appointed and confirmed for a four-year term. So Emerson got his 
back pay and the staunch Democratic governor had to put up with a Republican 
state engineer. Governor Ross died. His widow, Nellie Tayloe Ross, inherited 
his job. But when she asked for reelection, the sovereign voters of the sov- 
ereign state of Wyoming up and voted in droves for the Republican candi- — 
date, the state engineer who wouldn’t stay fired. And so the Honorable Frank 
C. Emerson is now inhabiting the gubernatorial mansion at Cheyenne with his 
wife and three sturdy sons. 


OVERNOR EMERSON is following in the footsteps of his illustrious 

predecessor, Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner of Reclamation and inter- 
national authority on irrigated-land colonization. When Dr. Mead was state 
engineer of Wyoming, he framed a code of water laws that has become the 
model for similar legislation in all progressive Western states. Both as state 
engineer and as governor the Hon. Frank C. Emerson has been deeply con- 
cerned with the proper development of the Colorado river and has taken a lead- 
ing part in framing and defending the Santa Fe compact for the division of the 
Colorado’s water. He was a member of the river commission in 1921 and this 
year was appointed by Secretary Work on the present commission. 
~ Governor Emerson is a native of Saginaw, Mich., and a graduate of the 
University of Michigan. He received 
his C. E. degree at the age of 22, 
immediately married his co-ed fiancee 
and came out to do engineering work 
in Wyoming in 1905. He’s been at it 
ever since. 












NEXT MONTH: 
Governor H. C. Baldridge 
of the State of Idaho 


GOVERNOR FRANK C. EMERSON 
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Go to It, Boys, I’m Through Oh, He Won’t Bite a Friend! 
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Western and National Affairs 
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The California Tourtst Has Discovered Oregon Already? 
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These Two Girls Are 
Lighthouse Keepers 


T Point Fermin, guarding 
the Los Angeles harbor, two 
girls have the unusual dis- 
tinction of being lighthouse 
keepers for Uncle Sam. 

Thelma Austin and her younger sister, 
Juniata, have been in full charge of this 
lighthouse since the death of their parents 
a year and a half ago. Having been 
reared in the environment of Pacific Coast 
lighthouses they feel very much at home 
in the remote old landmark where they 
have protected many coastwise steamers 
by their loyal vigilance. 

Thelma was three months old when her 
father and mother accepted the commis- 
sion to tend the lighthouse at Point Arena 
on the California coast. It was here that 
Juniata, her younger sister, was born, and 
in early childhood both girls came to real- 
ize that one of the greatest responsibilities 
known to man is that of guardian of “ships 
that pass in the night.’”’ When the 
Austins later took up their duties as light- 
house tenders at Point Concepcion, one of 
the most rugged points on the Pacific 
Coast, above the city of Santa Barbara, 
and a point where many marine disasters 
have occurred, Thelma witnessed for the 
first time a tragic shipwreck when the 
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steamer Shasta, a lumber freighter, went 
on the rocks during a terrific storm and 
was dashed to pieces. 

“It was a memorable experience,” this 
sea-loving young woman says, “but some- 
how I thrilled with the realization that 
father was doing everything within his 
power to prevent the accident, and that is 
the very best any brave ocean guardian 
can do.” 

In 1917 the Austins came to Point Fer- 
min, the father as lighthouse keeper, his 
wife acting as his assistant. And so these 
girls grew to womanhood under the bril- 
liant glow of the huge searchlight which 
nightly flashes continuous warnings over 
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(Thelma Austin and her sister Juniata 
(below) serve their Uncle Sam as keepers of 
Point Fermin Lighthouse guarding the Los 
Angeles Harbor. They are orphans, reared 
in Pacific Coast lighthouses. Juniata was 
borne by the stork to Point Arena Lighthouse, 
a creditable trip for a non-seagoing bird. 
These brave girls are educating two younger 
brothers in a military academy 


the waters. The life became fascinating 
to them. When their parents died they 
were confronted with a momentous de- 
cision, for if they were to forsake the light- 
house it would mean relinquishing to 
strangers the tasks beloved by their 
parents, and this the sisters could not 
bear to see. So, with the true viking 
spirit of their ancestors, the valiant girls 
decided to remain in ful! charge as official 
lighthouse keepers. 
_ “No, we never get lonely,” said Thelma 
in response to a natural question, “for we 
dearly love the magic mystery of the sea. 
And besides, to keep us company, we have 
the glory of the sunrise and the sunset, the 
dull booming of the restive ocean and the 
passing of a myriad of ships. Further- 
more, we feel that we have a sacred duty 
to fulfill here—that of continuing the 
work started here by our beloved parents.” 
Besides accepting the charge of light- 
house keepers these sisters have other re- 
sponsibilities. Five sturdy brothers must 
be properly trained and educated. The 
three oldest are now sailors on Uncle 
Sam’s fleet which guards the very harbor 
over which the sisters keep watch. The 
two younger boys are in a_ military 
academy, thanks to their sisters’ devotion. 
“The lighthouse and its duties are my 
very existence,” said Thelma, ‘for the 
urge of the sea is in my inmost being, and 
I would never be content living anywhere 
else. My cup of joy would surely run 
over if the government would let us live - 
always at Point Fermin and manage the 
lighthouse as our parents did. There has 
been some talk about the government tak- 
ing over the lighthouse but it would be a 
terrible blow to us both, as we want to 
keep it and run it and guide the ships just 
as our dear parents would have us do, and 
thus keep alive their memories in our 


hearts.” C. CLypE Cook. 
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Two Sisters Operate a 
Lighthouse 


A Woman in New Fields of Law 
The Indian Chief of the 
Yakima Nation 
Builder of the World's Highest 
Bridges 
Her Flowers are Financial Profits 
A Captain Who Bucks Bronco 
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A Redman of Importance 
INE feathers and beaded buckskin have made many 


aboriginal Beau Brummells, but Nouh Sluskin, chief of the 
A iima nation in central Washington, isn’t in the dandy 
class at all, despite his eye-flling regalia and the fact that at 
the first Northwest Indian congress in Spokane he officially 
was adjudged the best-dresse d redman west of the Missouri 
river. 

Chief Sluskin, whose first name means Burned Off Timber 
or Burned Timber Country, is too important a man among 
his people to pose as a mere dandy. He is seriously concerned 
with the problems of living and matters of tribal welfare. 
His ranch, pony herds, race horses, beef cattle and the seasonal 
salmon runs require most of his attention. He dons his gay 
clothes only on festive and ceremonial occasions. The rest 
of the time a utilitarian garb suffices. Dressed up or not, how- 
ever, he is a notable looking Indian and he has plenty of 
honest-Injun character to bz ack up his strongly modeled feat- 
ures and dignified mien. Scrupulous in business dealings, he 
has contempt for those who are not, and the integrity of his 
word is that of the old-time breech-clout savage. With his 
friends, both red and white, he is genial and actually charm- 
ing. He likes laughter and jesting but when formalities are 
in order he fills the office of head chief with dignity and 
distinction. 

It is Sluskin’s firm belief—a curious belief from the stand- 
point of many official and unofficial white uplifters of the 
redman—that Indians should be Indians. He contends that 
it is a mistake to try to make them red editions of white 
men, to suppress and combat all their native instincts and 
desires. He also declares that while the Indians are absorbing 
the teachings of white civilization they should not forget 
their own rich store of folklore, arts and crafts. He thinks 
his people can learn from the white race, yet remain true to 
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their heritage and retain their own pride Ghice: 
Sluskin is pure Yakima, descended from a line of fighting 


men whose exploits still are recalled around the lodge fires. 





A Specialist in Law 





| (Mss Felice Cohn of Reno, Nevada, has 
distinguished herself in three fields hitherto 
unoccupied by women. She was the first 
woman Assistant United States District 
Attorney, the only woman who was Hearings 
Attorney for the United States, and she now 
1s the only woman serving as United States 
Referee in Bankruptcy. Also, she is the 
only woman divorce lawyer in Reno 
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His father was one of the war chiefs in the 
battle of Union Gap in 1855, when three 
hundred Indians kept at bay three hun- 
dred and fifty soldiers for several hours 
and only gave up the field after a howitzer 
was brought into action, destroying their 
stone breastworks and frightening them 
half to death. The fright was pardonable, 
as it was their first experience with artil- 
lery. Chief Owhi, brother of the elder 
Sluskin and uncle of the present chieftain, 
also took a prominent part in the battle 
and in the three-year war that ended in 
1858. 

Had he lived in those days or in earlier 
times of inter-tribal conflict, Sluskin un- 
doubtedly would have been a warrior, but 
he finds satisfaction in peaceful ways. He 
owns three hundred head of wild and semi- 
wild cayuses and two hundred and fifty 
head of cattle, the roundups of which af- 
ford him opportunity to enjoy the thrills 
of rough riding over broken and dangerous 
ground. The horse roundups are his de- 
light, calling for feats of horsemanship 
unknown to ‘academy- trained equestrians. 
Absolutely fearless, he rides wherever his 
mount can scratch a foothold, and he can 
rope as well as he rides. He owns the 
fleetest string of race horses in the Yakima 
valley with which he lifts the big purses at 
most of the fairs and rodeos in his part of 
the state. Since losing his youthful slim- 
ness he has not faced the starter’s pistol 
but has been fortunate in having firstrate 
jockeys in his family. Josephine, his elder 
daughter, now married, has whipped her 
dad’s entries to win so often she has lost 
track of the number of times. Huis son, 
Ambrose, age fifteen years, and the other 
daughter, Matilda, thirteen years, now 
ride the string. 
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wife Agnes. Hets chief of the 
Central Washington and at the 
Indian Congress in Spokane was 
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ABRAMS STUDIO 


Indians aren’t supposed to have any 
special affection for their horses but Slus- 
kin betrayed his sentiment when three of 
his favorite racers walked in front of a 
locomotive. One of them was killed out- 

right, another peteanent injured and 
the third hurt so badly it had to be killed. 
Sluskin asked a white friend, a former 
county humane officer, to kill the suffering 
animal and then walked rapidly away, 
saying, “I don’t want to see it.” He 
could not perform the act himself. 

Sluskin lives by the Yakima river where 
many of his ancestors pitched their camps. 
The soil is the least fertile on the reserva- 
tion but he likes to spear salmon. An ex- 
pert spearman, his larder never lacks for 
salmon, and his screened fly-proof smoke- 
house 1s filled to capacity during the runs 
of the big fish. 

Nouh has a white man’s sentiment for 
the tract he calls home, aside from its 
ancestral associations and the ancient 
fishery near by. He would not be 
happy away from sight and sound of the 
river. 

Not long ago he built a new two-story 
house. Exteriorly it might be taken for 
the dwelling of a white rancher. Inside 
there is a long room, a council chamber, 
where members of the clan and leading 
men of the nation gather to discuss politics 
and policies and to feast in the old-time 
fashion on tule mats and blankets spread 
on the floor. Sluskin is proud of his house 
but he has not forsaken the tepee. In 
fact, he has two tepees, one for summer oc- 
cupancy in his own dooryard and the 
other a large decorated lodge he uses at 
the various tribal encampments. To him 
they are links with the free and joyous 
past. Heister Dean GuIE. 
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His Bridges are Skyscrapers 


@ Ray M. Murry is designer of Hansen 
Bridge, the highest completed highway 
bridge in the world. It crosses Snake river 
and Snake river canyon at a point ten miles 
east of Twin Falls, Idaho. Twin Falls 
Inter-County Bridge will be the highest when 
completed in October of this year. It also is 
a Snake river span, two-and-one-half miles 
north of Twin Falls. Hansen Bridge’s 
elevation is 467 feet and cost approximately 
a million dollars. Lava rock formation 
throughout the canyon necessitated unusual 
excavations. Temporary stairways in rock 
were made from. canyon floor to rimrock on 
each side. Wooden towers 225 feet high were 
reared on both bridgeheads for construction 
purposes and a roadway through lava rock 
was blasted for three miles to transport ma- 
terials. Murry also designed the Bridge of 
the Gods near the Columbia River highway, 
notable as a structure and as perpetuating 
one of the most interesting of Indian legends. 
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She Originates Dahlias 
LOWERS may be a road to wealth 


for women in the West. Consider 
the achievement of a Seattle matron, Mrs. 
J. W. Wheeler, who has a ten-acre floral 
industry within the city limits. Her bank 
account attests to the profits. Mrs. 
Wheeler formerly lived in Arizona, where 
her desert garden bloomed with cultivated 
flowers. Coming to Seattle to reside she 
visioned « business in the fertile soil of the 
Pacific Northwest. Four years ago, with 
some garden tools, bulbs and a vast 
amount of determination, 
she began, doing all the work 
herself, even the spading, 
and using her private car to 
deliver flowers. Her “‘dig- 
gings”’ for the first year 
netted a profit of $500. Now 
three trucks make deliveries, 
aside from a_ mail-order 
department. Mrs. Wheeler 
originates dahlias. 

GILBERT Gorpon. 


CMrs. J. W. Wheeler owns 
a ten-acre floral industry in 
Seattle. In four years sh 
has built up a trade requi 

three delivery trucks 
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He Rides Our Roughest 
Coast Seas 


ce UGHT to use a saddle along 

here,” the man in the pilot house 
murmured philosophically as the steamer 
rolled tipsily in a long swell. The man 
was Captain O. Johansen, master of the 
mail boat Starr, who maneuvers this 
stout craft on monthly trips along the 
United States’ roughest and least charted 
coast, that the inhabitants of the Alaska 
Peninsula and the desolate Bristol Bay 
region may receive their quota of letters 
and mail-order packages. In Alaska the 
Captain is almost a legend. His fearless- 
ness and feats of daring have been themes 
of yarn-spinning for many a year. As 
long as there is water beneath his keel he 
stops at nothing. 

Coming to the territory in 1887 from 
the old country, Ole Johansen first ran 
gas-fishing boats for the Karluk Packing 
Company when huge nets at the mouth of 
the Karluk river were known to bring 
180,000 fish in a single haul. Those were 
the days of tremendous runs on this once- 
famous Kodiak Island seining ground. 
The history of the Alaska Peninsula mail 
run is woven about Johansen. He com- 
manded the first mail boat on that coast, 
the Dora, owned by the Alaska Commer- 
cial Company, running from Sitka to 
Unalaska and way points; then a whaling 
company took over the craft and he ran 


_ from Juneau to Cook Inlet and Kodiak. 


In 1900 he sailed the Bertha, the first reg- 
ular passenger ship out of Seattle. 

After this came a period when Captain 
Johansen adventured in halibuting, before 
the off-shore banks were fished out and 
when captains of steamers matched their 
wits against rival masters. Returns from 
the trade were enormous, the game excit- 
ing, but the risks great. Boats left in any 
sort of weather. 

It was Johansen’s own idea that the 
Starr be put on the Alaska westward mail 
run. She was a halibut boat built by the 
San Juan Fishing and Packing Company 
and for some time had been lying idle in 
Lake Union at Seattle. Johansen saw her 
possibilities and five years ago talked him- 
self into the job of piloting her from 
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Seward to Bristol Bay and of bidding for 
the mail contract held by the company. 
He made original changes in the vessel, 
among them a cement insole placed in the 
hull, so that the craft can slide over jagged 
rocks without damage to the bottom. 
Probably no other steamer in the world is 
thus shod, but probably there is no other 
coast like the Alaska Peninsula. 

Aside from one small gas boat, the Starr 
is the only vessel taking this run that is 
still afloat. The Dora lies wrecked off 
Vancouver Island and the Bertha’s bones 
may be seen at Uyak Bay near Kodiak, 
but their former master still bucks the 
high seas in a locality whose every sand 
bar and submerged rock is charted in his 
mind. Both vessels went down after they 
passed from his command. He has never 
lost a ship, although he has several times 
been close to shaking hands with Saint 
Peter. Upon going aground in a fog or on 
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@Captain O. Johansen calls himself “a 
cowboy of the seas.” He is master of the 
mail boat Starr and maneuvers that stout 
craft on monthly trips along the roughest, 
least-charted coast of the U. S. A., the 
Alaska Peninsula run, which wrecked two 
predecessors. Johansen has never lost a 
ship. His forty years of adventure in 
Alaskan waters are thrilling legends in the 
Far North 


a dangerous reef, his characteristic remark 
is a resigned and slightly weary “Ho, 
hum.” 

In terrific gales, fogs, sleet and snow 
the Starr plows its way through waters 
that have barely been mapped since the 
Russians undertook the job two hundred 
years ago. Iced down on one side, the 
Captain shifts the boat and ices down the 
other side to balance her extra tonnage of 
glittering icicles. Many a harbor is too 
treacherous to enter, but the Starr, passing 
in day or night, blows its whistle and puts 
ashore mail and passengers at some 1so- 
lated port in the Shumagin or Aleutian 
Islands. In many cases the vessel provides 
the only link of the inhabitants with the 
outside world. To miss her calls would 
be calamity. So Captain Johansen, like a 
stormy buckeroo, rides the gales, a bin- 
nacle for his whip and a pike pole for his 
lasso—a cowboy of the seas. 

Lucie F. SauNDERs. 
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‘The West at Washington 


In Which a Judge 


Looks at Commerce 


HEREVER Herbert 
Hoover goes __ fortune 
marches. If you want to 


succeed this 1s a good rule: 

Attract Hoover's favora- 
ble attention. 
. The Secretary of Commerce has a great 
way of discovering talent. Having dis- 
covered it, he makes double use of it: first 
he uses it in his own public work, next he 
turns it over to some industry or profession 
where it can feather its nest and yet keep- 
ing on doing work of a quasi-public nature. 
In this way the tireless “chief” continually 
feeds men of his own views and principles 
into business. Besides they make good 
listening posts for him. Through them he 
knows well what is going on in the world of 
business—what it 1s thinking, as well as 
what it is doing. 

One of Hoover’s latest graduates from a 
desk in the Department of Commerce to 
a job well decorated with emoluments 1s 
Stephen B. Davis, late of New Mexico, 
and later still solicitor of the Department 
of Commerce. New Mexico may never 
see him more, and Washington and New 
York may henceforth be his abiding 
places, but always the Judge will have 
kindly memories of New Mexico—if for 
no other reason that it was there that he 
fell in with Hoover and fortune. 

Not having been born in the plateau 
state it was up to the Davis of earlier 
years to get there if he were to connect 
with destiny—and it is a long way from 
Middletown, Conn., to New Mexico. 
With rare foresight, therefore, he got him- 
self a job at nothing in the pay envelope 
in the law office of Judge William J. 
Mills, at New Haven, while completing 
his last year in the Yale Law School. The 
year being up, young Davis set out in the 
general direction of California, with a 
vague idea that maybe it was California 
rather than New Mexico that was to be 
favored by the absorbing unfolding of his 
career. He was still en route, but near 
the exhaustion of his last dollar, when a 
letter from Judge Mills advised him that 
the judge had been appointed by President 
McKinley as chief justice of the supreme 
court of the territory of New Mexico. But 
the most important part of the letter was 
information to the effect that an attorney 
in Las Vegas needed an able assistant who 
could survive small compensation. So one 
morning in 1898 the aspiring wooden-nut- 
megger presented himself in the office of 
the Las Vegas legal light, as the local paper 
invariably referred to him, and made 
humble application for the place of much 
labor and little pay. He was gruffly told 
to take off his coat and snap into it if five 
dollars a week was any consideration. It 
was. And later it became all of seven 
dollars. 
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Like all good copy book boys the 
youngster considered that the big con- 
sideration was getting a toe-hold where 
something was going on and virtue might 
have an even chance to hunt for its own 
reward. The hunt proved highly success- 
ful. Before he had learned to pronounce 
“idea” without an r—which is a way New 
England folk have of compensating them- 


selves for their slurred r’s elsewhere—he 























C About all Judge Stephen B. Davis has 
to do 1s look wise and utter opinions 
in sepulchral tones 


was district attorney. That dizzy height 
did nog hold him long, and we read that he 
was successively assistant U. S. Attorney 
and attorney for the territory. Subse- 
quently in private practice he made a 
brilliant name as a criminal lawyer, and 
succeeded mightily in keeping the prison 
population of New Mexico below normal. 
A little later, along in 1916 or thereabouts 
we find him a justice of the supreme court 
of the, by then, state of New Mexico. 
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By Theodore M. Knappen 
SUNSET’s Staff Correspondent 
at the National Capital 


So far manifest destiny had not revealed 
her hand except in a general upward and 
onward way. But the hour struck when 
Davis was appointed to represent New 
Mexico on the Colorado River Commis- 
sion. Mr. Hoover was the federal mem- 
ber of this commission, and naturally the 
two distinguished men met and became 
close friends. Talent always recognizes 
talent. The solid fruit of this mutual 
recognition was that Hoover asked the 
Department of Justice to appoint the 
New Mexico jurist as solicitor for the De- 
partment of Commerce. Out of respect 
to Mr. Hoover and a realization that he 
needed some regular legal counsel, being 
disposed to act first and square himself 
with red tape afterwards, Judge Davis 
consented to accept the position. 

It was well that he did so, for the engi- 
neer-secretary had just excavated him- 
self into a very embarrassing position with 
i-dotters of the Department of Justice, 
in the matter of what trade associations 
could do in respect to keeping out of jail 
and continuing to asso- 


ciate. With vast legal 
acumen the Judge ex- 
tracted from the hair- 


splitters an opinion which, 
in line with the best juris- 
tic precedent, made it 
equally clear that the trade 
associations could do noth- 
ing and yet everything. 
Hoover’s legal right bower 
kept his eye on the every- 
thing aspect of the opin- 
ion, and presently the 
trade associations were 
doing everything they 
wanted to do—despite a 
few growls now and then 
from the baffled legal 
pundits, who intimated 
that Judge Davis had not 
got them exactly right. 
Thus the ominous anti- 
trust law was duly re- 
spected and the trade 
associations permitted to 
flourish. 

Having thus successfully 
ridden two horses, or served two masters— 
for though his desk is in the Department of 
Commerce, the solicitor is really a creature 
of the Department of Justice— Judge Davis 
undertook to ride a whole flock of horses. 
By due authorization of President Cool- 
idge he became the acting secretary of the 
Department of Commerce when both the 
secretary and assistant secretary were 
away from Washington. Thus it came 
about that at times a creature of the 
law department was running the whole 
Department of Commerce and the rest of 
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«A country home in town’ 15 what the owners happily 


callit. It is a charming example of suburban 
unpretentiousness and quteti 
a city oasis of retreat 








TROLLING on a Pasadena street, one glances 
through the shrubbery of a secluded garden to 
note a low-roofed building placed with one end 
fronting the thoroughfare. “A large garage” 
might well be the first impression because of its 
outline and unusual location, but following a 
curved driveway one suddenly beholds a charm- 
ing bungalow set in a wealth of vines, decorative 
plants and thriving young trees. The owners call 
it their country home in town. 

The sight is a slight knoll, permitting the house 
to be set flush with the ground without any steps 
excepting at the extreme end of the corridor. 
[his gives a sense of hospitality as one approaches, 
a homelike suggestion that is at once felt but not 
easily translated into words. A house of this type 


\? 


is practical only on high well-drained ground that 
makes a unit of lawn, building, porches and gar- 
den. Instinctively one knows that those who 
dwell there love and enjoy the outdoors as much 
as the indoors. 

The exterior is of stucco, a light grayish tone; 
the roof, solid posts and frames of natural wood- 
brown, stained. Front and rear are equally 
attractive. Indeed, comparing the illustrations 
shown, only the driveway indicates which is the 
main entrance. Large glassed-in doors, with 


one-paned casement windows on either side of 


them, open opposite each other in the living- 
room. Every opening frames a picture. The 
ceiling is low but there is an open-air space be- 
tween it and the roof, giving coolness within on 
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The Pasadena Home of Dr. Joseph Sill 
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Western 


the hottest days, and as the rafters are 

roportionately sized and of natural wood- 
ven finish there 1s no sense of “heavy, 
heavy hangs over your head.” 


“Only five rooms, but not an inch of 


waste space. All that a family of three 
needs, all that one woman wants to care 
for—and do it right,’’ says our hostess. 
Paneled walls of plaster-board and 
wood-casings admit the setting in of eight- 
inch shelves between the joists; shelves for 





books, small choice paintings, or cherished 
art treasures gathered during travels in 
distant lands. Similar shelves in the din- 
ing-room and kitchen have solid wood 
doors that seem merely to carry the wain- 
scoting a bit higher. One panel conceals 
space for glassware; behind another are 
cups hanging on hooks; one tall narrow 
panel protects napkins in neat piles. 
What a joy to keep house in this place- 
for-everything fashion! 

A sliding door separates dining-room 
and kitchen, requiring less space than 
would be needed for one that swings either 
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Q The site 1s a slight knoll, per 


milting the house Dé sél flush 


= bhe well-drained gro ind and 


iting iL with the Pardéen 


r(( The exterior walls are of SLUCCO 
in a light gray tone; roof, posts 


and all outer wood-trim are 
stained a natural brown. A cor- 
ridor extends around three sides 
of the house, terminating in a 
pergola with tiled floor, potted 
plants for beauty and furniture 
for comfort 
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way—and is always in the way. The en- 
tire wall surface of the kitchen is made 
useful in some manner. There are open 
shelves but for the most part small knobs 
and catches indicate the storage-places of 
supplies and utensils. 

One inset closet deserves special men- 
tion. It is really a wood-box in a nook 
near the big fireplace of the living-room, a 
box that masquerades as a pretty wall- 
cabinet but which holds a generous supply 


Dickson & Thurber 
Photos 


of fuel and is fed from the outside of the 


house. No litter within; no running in 
and out in rainy weather or on a dark 
night. This nook is a recess to the right 


of the fireplace and is large enough to 
hold a day-bed—yjust the place for an 
afternoon nap or a comfortable night’s 
sleep for a special guest. 

The bedrooms are not large but so well 
supplied with closet-space that they are 
ample; with bathroom and dressing-room 
arranged at the end of the house, doors 
from both bedrooms may open into it 
without the necessity of a hallway for 
1927] 
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Western Homes 


CO Interior views of the Joseph Sill home 


and Gardens 
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MPaneled walls in the living- 
room admit the setting in of 
eight-inch shelves for books. The 
furnishings here include treas- 
ures gathered during travels in 
foreign lands. A fireplace of 
boulders holds andirons and tongs 
of exceptional beauty and value, 
ancient English heirlooms 


privacy. Several little closets obviate the 
need of large ones, but the two of a size 
between the bedrooms have doors that 
are decorative and ventilative. These 
are frames stoutly made and covered with 
panels of cretonne. The cloth admits air, 
and its colorings harmonize with the drap- 
eries of the rooms and the soft tones of the 
rugs, just as the green Chinese tiles placed 
as ventilators over all inside doors blend 
with the wood-colorings of the walls. 
Even the furniture seems made to order. 
There are no discords. As house and 
ground are tied together as one, so are the 
various parts and furnishings within. Yet 
there are three chief magnets for the eyes: 
the fireplace, the lighting fixtures and the 
windows. The fireplace of generous size 
is made of boulders with a ledge for can- 
dles above it and a wide high-built hearth 
below to serve as guard for the absent- 
minded who might draw too near. The 
latter idea, so much safer and more per- 
manent than any screen that may be 
(Continued on page 76) 
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@Once upon a time there was an ugly 
old rock quarry on Vancouver Island, 
all cluttered up with rusty steel cables 
and dismantled machinery, and 
frowned upon by surrounding cement 
walls, jagged and gray. Then (for 
this 1s a true fairy tale) great magic 


was wrought! The magician was 
Mrs. R. P. Butchart whose lovely 


garden overlooked the sunken waste, 
shaped somewhat like a horseshoe, about 
three hundred feet long and two 
hundred wide 
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@ Tons of earth were carted in. A 
goldfish pond appeared, paths, a water- 
fall, then thousands of plants and seeds 
that presently ‘painted the landscape. 
Above ts aglimpse of this incredibly 
wonderful sunken garden, eight miles 
from Victoria, a world-famous attrac- 
tion for visitors to British Columbia. 
The magician who created it 15 50 
generous that she not only shares it 
with the public but, it 15 said, even 
permits appreciative persons to 
picnic there 
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Borderland Missions 


have their pictures taken; yet the pictures, 
once secured, are truer to life, betray less 
affectation and pose, are altogether more 
satisfactory than any other “‘typicals” I 
know. Buying postcards at the news- 
stands, you may think them too good to be 
true: The women in their pure white doe- 
skin boots, gracefully balancing ollas or 
fruit-laden baskets on their heads; round- 
faced, bright-eyed youngsters, surpris- 
ingly clean and unabashed; good looking 
braves, doing their stuff in the dance or 
relay race. And everywhere there’s color: 
bright blankets always, and in late sum- 
mer or early fall, the hues of harvest— 
garlands of peppers, reddening against the 
dull adobe walls, and purple plums drying 
upon the roofs. 

That’s the kind of thing you’ll see all 
the way north, through Albuquerque, the 
metropolis of fine hotels, consistently 
archaic in architecture as is proper in their 
setting, but surpassingly comfortable in 
the modern way; Domingo, center of stir- 
ring history I’d like to tell about but can’t 
in this short article; Bernalillo, settled by 
the descendants of Bernal Diaz del Cas- 
tillo, comrade of Cortes, and death place 
of Don Diego de Vargas, avenger of the 
missionaries whose work ended with the 
breaking of the Pueblo revolution; and 
finally Santa Fe, the incomparable. There, 
to remind yourself that this is a mission 
trip, you'll surely visit San Miguel chapel, 
the oldest church edifice in the United 
States still used for public worship. 

You'll stay a week in Santa Fe—a week 
or maybe two. More lures for mortorists 
are in that city and its surroundings than 
anywhere east of California: the cliff dwell- 
ings in the canyon of Rio Grande, fifteen 
or twenty miles westward; the ancient 
towns of Nambe and Chimayo; Acoma 
and the Enchanted Mesa; more mission 
ruins which should by all means include 
those of Pecos; and Taos, Taos of the five- 
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storied pueblo—by all means Taos, if you 
must sacrifice everything else! 

At last, of course, you'll turn thoughts 
westward again. When the snows have 
freed the road, say in mid-July, you can, 
by fairly strenuous motoring, make your 
way across the divide from Santa Fe to 
the Mesa Verde; by a return to Albuquer- 
que you have an alternative route to that 
curious home of the cliffmen by following 
the Old Trails Road to Gallup, thence 


heading directly north; or you can com- 


_bine the routes, returning to the westward 


highway at Gallup. Beyond Gallup sixty 
miles or so, you'll reach the station of 
Adamana, which is the entrance of the 
Petrified Forest, one of the weirdest thril- 
lers in my motoring experience. It should 
not be passed by without a visit, no matter 
how fed-up you may feel by that time. 


OWEVER, it isn’t time yet to feel 
satished. Ifyou drive through the 

Forest you'll come out upon a road which 
leads southeastward to Springerville, where 
it joins a west-bound highway through the 
White Mountains and the Apache Reser- 
vation; in fact, it ‘s the eastern section of 
the famous Apache Trail. If you follow it 
to Phoenix—and you must, if you use it at 
all—you’ re in for a motor trip you'll never 
forget. Next to the Tioga Pass route 
across the Sierras it’s fuller of sensations 
than any road I’ve ever driven over. The 
mining towns of Globe, Miami, and Su- 
perior are on it; Roosevelt dam and its lake; 
an exceptionally interesting cliff-dwellers’ 
ruin; startling desert mountains, and— 
best of all—a good road most of the way. 
Phoenix is another hub; a place to rest 
awhile. But presently you'll want to 
go down to Tucson, which has charms of 
its own. And at Tucson you’re near the 
last of the missions—the last you'll see 


until you begin on that other chain in 
California. 

There are two of them, San Xavier del 
Bac and San Jose de Tumacacori—the 
first only about nine miles southwest of 
Tucson in the Papago Indian reservation; 
the other about fifty miles directly south, 
on the main highway to Nogales. Both 
are relics of the work of Father Kino, the 
Junipero Serra of the Southwest. 

I frst heard of Tumacacori Mission from 
Frank Pinckney, Superintendent of the 
National Monuments of the Southwest, 
who has his headquarters at Casa Grande 
ruin, which, by the way, you can easily 
visit on your way from Phoenix to Tucson. 
When I was at Casa Grande Mr. Pinckney 
had just returned from the mission, which 
is one of the national monuments of which 
he had charge. He had been directing the 
restoration of the old church; he could 
talk of nothing else. It is, in fact, prob- 
ably the most interesting of the mission 
ruins, and well worth the easy trip from 
Tucson. 

But it isn’t as spectacular by a good deal 
as San Xavier. Save San Xavier to the 
last; it’s the candy on the cake. “The 
handsomest’’—I’m quoting Ernest Peix- 
otto—‘“the handsomest (and I say it ad- 
visedly) the most complete and extensive 
Spanish mission within the boundaries of 
the United States.”’ A magnificent edifice 
in a sun-blistered desert, having for com- 
pany only the unimaginative adobe huts 
of the Papago Indians, for the salvation of 
whose parched souls it was erected! You'll 
enter it to satisfy your curiosity, maybe; 
but you'll go away more puzzled than 
when you came—puzzled that so grand a 
thing should have been done in that desert 
place. However you may judge those 
Spaniards, priests and soldiers, you'll 
call them zealous, resourceful, and always 
brave. Courage as much as piety builds 
monuments like San Xavier. 


Auburn, Ghost City of Oregon 


lawful authorities and the vigilantes cowed 
the outlaw element. The rapidly in- 
creasing number of bad men’s graves on 
“Boot Hill” at the head of Freezeout 
Gulch warned them of their own impend- 
ing fate. Most of them quietly left Auburn 
for parts unknown. 

So law and order slowly gained the 
upper hand. Baker City, located twelve 
miles away in the level valley, was laid 
out and began to thrive when agriculture 
and stock raising supplanted the mining 
industry. Later, during an_ election, 
Baker became the county seat. This 
spelled the doom of Auburn: it waned, 
died, and became the ghost city that 
it is now. / 

H. H. Griffen died a pauper in Cali- 
fornia. Old mining friends brought his 
body back to Auburn, buried his remains 
in Auburn Cemetery, and placed a marble 
slab over his grave, describing his dis- 
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covery of gold. His grave is one of the 
four which are marked with headstones, 
although three hundred pioneers sleep 
there the eternal sleep. The old cemetery 
is now used as a pasture for stock. 

Passing years have also leveled the 
earthen heaps on Boot Hill, beneath 
which lie nearly two score bad men. 
Nature, more kindly disposed than those 
of acrimonious thought who hurriedly 
shoveled clods on their lifeless forms, has 
silently spread over them her mantle of 
green. 

One miner only, of the original thou- 
sands who sunk picks in the golden sands 
surrounding Auburn, dwells on the edge 
of the deserted site. Joseph Hierson 
Hodgen, a bachelor aged eighty-four. 
To old timers he is known as “Uncle Joe’, 
being highly esteemed and loved by all. 


OCTOBER 


During the summer he camps out be- 
neath the fragrant pines. Bent with 
years, yet keen of memory, he loves to 
tell of those turbulent days when men 
evere men, whether inspired by good or 
evil motives. Uncle Joe hauled the first 
load of whip-sawed lumber to the town 
site of Baker for the erection of the first 
house and in reminiscent moments he can 
relate much of pioneer days when history 
of Eastern Oregon was in the making. 

As to the caliber and cold nerve of some 
of the outlaws, one of Black Hank John- 
son’s exploits could be counted as an ex- 
ample. Single handed he held up an 
O. &. I. bullion stage at Robber’s Roost 
with a sawedoff shotgun. The strong-box, 
containing $40,000, was taken from the 
driver and two shotgun messengers riding 
top. Lum Davis, a deputy sheriff, who was 
also a famous trailer straddled his mount 
and headed for the scene of the robbery. 
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UM knew that the very weight of the 

gold would preclude its being toted 
far from the scene, unless the outlaw had 
others to help him. He found the robber’s 
trail on the opposite side of Alder Creek, 
but no sign of the loot. By 10 A. M. 
Davis had overtaken his man. Davis, 
an expert shot, began to work on Black 
Hank’s hands and arms, during the 
pitched battle between the two men. With 
every shot Davis named the next spot 
where he would place his bullet. The 
outlaw’s nerve wilted and he threw up 
his hands. Davis took him in to Auburn 
and turned him over to Sheriff Virtue. 
When the man was safe behind bars Davis 
then revealed the fact that his last shot 
at the outlaw had broken the firing pin 


Auburn, Ghost City of Oregon: 


of his rifle and he would have been at the 
outlaw’s mercy if Hank’s nerve had not 
wilted. 

Black Hank was convicted and sen- 
tenced for life to the Oregon penitentiary. 
The gold, however, was never recovered. 
Before Black Hank died he drew a map of 
its hiding place and gave it to the warden. 
Positive that the gold would be found 
where the map indicated, the warden and 
a big party of friends made the trip to 
eastern Oregon to dig it up. They found 
the exact spot shown on the map, pro- 
ceeded to dig, but never found the gold. 
Black Hank had played a grim joke on 
them, one of the greatest hoaxes ever put 
over on the penitentiary officials in the 
history of the institution. 





Prong-Horn Antelope 


be quite the most unusual thing they had 
ever seen, and they began circling up to 
him. In a short time he was completely 
surrounded by the antelope running in 
a circle less than a dozen feet in diameter. 
Having appeased their curiosity sufh- 
ciently they wheeled and bounded off to 
another part of the range, in search, per- 
haps of more strange sights. 


vA with most highly strung indi- 
viduals, the antelope is very 
erratic and will sometimes act quite 
differently than at other times. It is 
often quite possible, for no apparent 
reason at all, to ride up within thirty or 
forty feet of a group of antelope while at 
other times they will take fright at a 
distance of a mile or more. Occasionally 
an antelope with apparent unconcern 
will allow a rider to approach within a 
short distance, and then suddenly bound- 
ing off at full speed seems to grow more 
and more frightened the further he runs. 
The writer has found that one of the easi- 
est ways in which to approach a band of 
antelope is accomplished by gathering 
some thirty or forty range horses and 
driving them slowly tow ard the antelope. 
By keeping closely behind the horses it 
seems to be quite easy to avoid detection, 
and a large band may be thus observed at 
close range. 

Antelope are naturally gregarious and 
as a rule are found in bands or groups of 

varying size. In early days it was not an 
uncommon sight during the Fall migratory 
period to see bands ‘numbering ‘several 
thousand head. Even today bands of 
three and four hundred head may be seen. 
During the summer months they scatter 
out in small groups but with the approach 
of cold weather in September and October, 
they begin to gather in large bands. These 
are maintained throughout the Winter. 
When a band of antelope is_ travelling 
even for a short distance, the leader as a 
general rule is a doe, though there may be 
several bucks present. These usually con- 
stitute themselves as a rear guard and 
often one big buck will remain at a con- 
siderable distance behind the herd. 

The outstanding characteristic of the 
antelope is its phenomenal speed. It is 
without question the fastest thing on four 
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legs in this country. These animals are 
natural born racers and they seem to 
glory in an exhibition of their fleetness. 
If a motor car or a man on horseback 
passes along a road within a few hundred 
yards of an antelope herd, they will al- 
most invariably start running in a parallel 
course. They quickly begin edging to- 
wards the road in their desire to pass in 
front of the traveller and they will not 
deviate from this idea. Before the advent 
of the automobile nothing on the plains 
could outdistance them, and even now 
they are not willing to acknowledge defeat. 
The writer knows of several instances in 
which they have been knocked down in 
their insane desire to pass in front of 
motor cars. Racing also plays an impor- 
tant part in an antelope courtship. This 
seems to consist principally of a prolonged 
running match between the doe and the 
buck, with the doe as usual in the lead. 

The antelope is generally credited with 
having a speed of thirty to thirty-five 
miles an hour; the writer, however, has 
repeatedly paced them in a car with the 
speedometer registering fifty miles an 
hour for distances of half a mile or more. 
Of course this speed could not be made by 
any but prime young animals in good 
condition. A sense of their remarkable 
swiftness can best be obtained by watch- 
ing them pull away from a fast horse or a 
erey-hound. The legs of a band of swiftly 
moving antelope is one of the prettiest 
running mechanisms imaginable. They 
move so evenly and smoothly that it al- 
most seems as though they must be actu- 
ated by some mechanical device. 

It might naturally be supposed that 
these animals would be well qualified as 
high-jumpers; but though they can leap 
considerable distances horizontally, they 
balk at anything higher than two or three 
feet. An ordinary barbed wire fence is 
quite an obstacle to them and they almost 
invariably crawl through it or under the 
wires. Elk or deer on the other hand will 
leap fences with ease, and the former will 
even jump a corral. 

One of the most interesting and much 
discussed features of the antelope centers 
about its horns. Whether or not its horns 
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Descendants of the early residents of 
Auburn now populate the fertile valleys 
that have made Eastern Oregon an abiding 
land of profit. 

Cattle followed mining, and apical 
ture followed cattle. Any of the old 
timers, who are still alive and reside in 
the region, will willingly stop his work” 
and tell you tales of old Auburn if you 
show a willingness to listen and know how 
to broach the subject. Though Auburn 
has passed, and nature has redeemed her 
own where the boom city once stood, to 
the old timers the city has no peer in the 
west, and memories of pleasures and sor- 
rows lived within its limits, are the most 
ae and fondest remembrances of their — 
ives. 


are shed annually has long been a subject 
of dissension among sportsmen and nat- 
uralists, but it is now definitely known 
that they are shed every year during 
November and December. The horns of 
the antelope are quite different from those 
of the elk and deer in that they are hollow 
and are held to the head by a bone-like 
core. Each year the horny sheath gradu- — 
ally becomes loosened at the base, and is 
eventually pushed off by the new horn 
forming beneath. The core is at first 
covered with coarse hairs, but these soon 
give way to the growth of the horny 
material. 
The controversy over the shedding of 
the horns of the antelope probably arose 
from the fact that comparatively few shed 
horns are ever found, even where these 
animals range in large numbers. | This is 
due to the fact that the sheath as soon as 
it falls off immediately becomes an article 
of food for innumerable coyotes, gophers, 
rats, mice, porcupines and other lesser ani- 
mals. Natural disintegration is also very 
rapid and it is probable that the horn dis- 
appears in at least two or three years. The 
writer has observed that the hard, bony 
tip is the first part of the horn to be des- 
troyed as this is the portion most enjoyed 
by the rodents. The shed antlers of the 
elk seem to be well nigh indestructible and 
have been known to lie on the ground in- 
tact for many years. The horns on old 
buffalo heads likewise resist disintegration 
to a remarkable degree and even after 
fifty years of exposure to the elements they 
are often in good condition. 


Le horns of the doe antelope are 
not branched but are merely spikes 
two or three inches in length. In some 
instances the does have no horns at all. 

The most conspicuous of all the ante- 
lope herds is the so-called Pitchfork or 
Grey Bull River herd that ranges not far 
from the eastern boundaries of Yellow- 
stone Park. This herd comprising some 
two thousand head is said to be the largest 
herd of prong-horn antelope known. Its 
history 1s an excellent illustration of the 
manner in which these animals may be 
preserved and increased in their natural 
environment, even when their range is 
accessible to the automobile hunter. 
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Buick for1928 gets away in traffic like an 
arrow from a bow! 


Watch the Buicks next time you drive 
downtown. See how easily they step out 
in front when the signal changes. And 
note how they give other cars the slip in 
the friendly rivalry of traffic. 


Truly amazing performance! But amaz- 
ing only in comparison with other cars. 
For in every phase of performance Buick 
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for 1928 is equally adept—in the ease 
with which it attains, and maintains, the 
highest speeds—in the way it breasts the 
steepest hills—and in the way it ignores 
sand, deep mud and rough going. 


Every day, in every city in the land, Buick 
for 1928 is demonstrating the superiority 
of the famous Buick Valve-in-Head 
engine—the engine that is v#brationless 


beyond belief. 


You cannot say you know the full mean- 
ing of “performance” until you’ve driven 
a Buick for 1928. The nearest Buick 
dealer will gladly arrange a trial. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Closed seasons count for little when game 
wardens are known to be on the far side of 
a high range of mountains. 

The determination of the late L. G. 
Phelps, one of Wyoming’s pioneer stock- 
men, to preserve the antelope on his Pitch- 
fork Ranch has been responsible for the 
growth of this herd. In 1go2 he realized 
that the prong-horn was doomed to des- 
truction unless an honest effort outside of 
state laws was made to save it. At that 
time there was a small group of some fif- 
teen head that ranged in the territory ad- 
jacent to the home ranch. Mr. Phelps’ 
holdings embraced a natural basin near 
the head of the Grey Bull River and he 
prohibited shooting and declared that no 
antelope should be molested in this region. 

This basin provided an unusually well 


Prong-Horn Antelope: 


protected and fertile range surrounded on 
three sides by mountains rising to an ele- 
vation of ten and twelve thousand feet, 
snow-capped for nine months of the year. 
The ranch holdings joined the Shoshone 
National Forest and this afforded addi- 
tional protection to the antelope. How- 
ever, they have never used the high forest 
ranges to any extent, preferring to graze 
the year round on the flat benches or 
mesas and open grassy plains adjacent to 
the cultivated meadows. When blizzards 
sweep the open ranges the antelope drift 
down to the shelter of the wooded creek 
and river bottoms and wait there for the 
elements to spend their fury. They are 
very wary, however, of any heavy brush, 
fearing that some enemy may be lurking 
behind it. If the natural grasses of the 
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range are covered too deeply with snow 
the irrigated hay lands have supplied pas- 
ture for them. 

The prong-horns in their eating are ex- 
ceedingly dainty, choosing only the finest 
of the grasses and weeds. They never 
bother hay-stacks but prefer to graze on 
the meadows. Ina field of shocked grain 
they nibble off the heads of the oats, but 
do not tear down or destroy the shocks. 
In this respect they are quite unlike deer 
and elk whose destructive tendencies are 
well known. 

Under the exceptionally ideal conditions 
of this protection the original group of 
fifteen head has grown in twenty-five 
years to a herd of approximately two 
thousand prong-horns ranging unmolested 
over the pastures of the Pitchfork Ranch. 





Spirits of Medicine Mountain 


the tribal lav. were not to be turned aside 
because an injury had been committed by 
one of the white man’s policemen. Tom 
Joe’s relatives would say that we had no 
right to interfere with tribal law. It was 
an ugly dilemma, inextricably mixed as 
it was with superstition and the traditions 
of centuries. Jimmy Crickett would have 
to find the solution. I could do little to 
aid him. 

We sat on lichen-covered boulders and 
I saw that Jimmy Crickett pondered 
deeply. Now there was need for hurry. 
The shadows in the canyons grew deeper 
as Medicine Mountain’s hoary crown 
turned to gold and amber under the rays 
of the lowering sun. A belated bumble- 
bee grunted discontentedly as he backed 
from the black-spotted orange cup of a 
tiger lily and buzzed ponderously home- 
ward. Somewhere down in the thickets a 
dove cooed softly. No mountain evening 
could have seemed more peaceful yet I 
knew that behind the screen of the vast 
brushland tragedy stalked, ready to send 
the fires of hate and bloodshed crackling 
through the rancherias of the Yannas. If 
Tom Joe’s quest succeeded, 
the little gardens would be- 
come choked with weeds and 
the salmon would spawn 
unheeded while the clans- 
men, with their long rifles 
ready, watched the trails. 
At last Jimmy reached his 
decision. He stood up, ad- 
dressing me: 

“We mus’ ketch dem feller 
befo’ dark. Tomorrow too 
late. You stay here. Hide 
close. Tom Joe bad, mebbe 
very bad. If he come, you 
try “rest him. Don’t kill. 
Mebbe shoot him in leg. | 
go in brush. Mebbe I ketch 


Tom Joe, mebbe Lo-et. All 
same. Stop killin’ fo’ little 
bit.” 


I agreed, though I did not 
like the idea of separation. 
It was not so much a physical 
fear as it was the realization 
that likely Tom Joe would not 
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allow himself to be taken without a serious 
affray. That might mean the total fail- 
ure, and worse, of what we had set out 
to do. Further, since Jimmy Crickett 
was himself a member of the Yanna tribe 
any mistake of mine would make him 
the first object of vengeance. But I had 
no better solution to offer. I selected a 
hiding place in a vine-grown heap of 
boulders and sank down as the old tracker 
disappeared into the thicket. 


OR a time there was no sound save 

the hum of insects—the long shadows 
crept out across the brushland. And then, 
with the suddenness of a rifle shot, the 
snort of a bear broke the stillness, its 
ventriloquial quality in that crisp air 
preventing estimation of its location or 
distance. But one thing I did know. It 
was not a snort of surprise or alarm—it 
was the angry, rasping cough of a male 
grizzly that had scented man. Nor was 
there intimation of fear in that explosion 
of sound. I wondered which of the three 
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men whom I was sure were somewhere 
in that maze of brushgrown canyons had 
stirred the ire of the crabbed old grizzly. 
And as I rose to my knees, my eyes and 
thoughts intent on the canyon below I 
felt myself suddenly jerked backward with 
stunning force. The breath was knocked 
out of me and, although conscious of 
every sight and sound, speech was im- 
possible. 

I knew it was Tom Joe who bent over 
me, speedily lashing my helpless wrists to- 
gether. I saw the long loop of wild grape- 
vine with which I had been yanked so 
painfully backward and mentally cursed 
the moment of carelessness for which the 
stealthy assailant had doubtless waited. 
But before I could regain my breath, Tom 
Joe had gagged me with my own bandanna 
and twisted a strap he took from my 
packsack firmly around my ankles. He 
worked silently, in fev erish haste, but 
after tossing my gun into the briers out of 
easy reach, he spoke in precise, schoolboy 
English: 

“T did not want to hurt you but I must 
get Lo-et out of this place before Jimmy 
Crickett returns,” I winced 
at the man’s cynical grin, 
“Jimmy Crickett might be 
more dangerous to me. I 
saw you both sitting on the 
ridge and waited, hoping for 
this chance. But I will not 
run away after [have avenged 
my sister. I will be in Stal 
when you return.” 

Tom Joe was gone, slip- 
ping down the hill in his soft 
soled moccasins with the 
wraith-like silence of a bob- 
cat. It was poor comfort 
to lie there, gagged and 
bound, and reflect on what a 
weak part I had played in 
this drama. I wondered 
where Jimmy Crickett was. 
It could not have been long 
that I lay there, fuming, but 
it seemed hours. Tom Joe 
had been more efficient than 
gentle in fastening my wrists 
and now the pain of retarded 
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circulation was great. I began to wonder 
how long I could stand it when I heard 
someone approaching. Lying, as I was, 
on the slope of the ridge, I could view the 
trail almost to the edge of the brush. 

With his hands empty of weapons Lo-et 
plodded wearily toward me, ‘Tom Joe’s 
menacing rifle pressed against his back. 
A red weal along the captive’s scalp told 
how he had been captured without the 
opportunity of defense. I grudgingly 
admitted to myself the excellence of Tom 
Joe’s woodcraft. Lo-et staggered, glanc- 
ing at me in despair as he realized his last 
hope had fled. As the two Indians came 
abreast of where I lay Tom Joe hesitated 
as though about to say something. 
Jimmy Crickett’s voice called sharply: 

“Drop dem gun, Tom Joe! Drop’em! 

As quick as the stroke of a rattler, Tom 
Joe sprang for the shelter of a gray boul- 
der beside the trail. And as he leaped his 
rifle roared. There was no answering shot 
but I knew Jimmy Crickett had not been 
hit—Tom Joe’s hastily-aimed bullet had 
cut a leaf from a pendant bough. I 
watched it dipping and swirling downward. 
There was silence again. Lo-et yet stood, 
a picture of abject misery, dazed and ap- 
parently half dead from exhaustion and 
the blow he had received. W5ith an effort 
I rolled, trying to so change my position as 
to locate the old policeman. 

I saw the muzzle of Tom Joe’s rifle 
appear above the boulder and then, slowly, 
inch by inch, the crown of his hat came 
into view. I watched, fascinated. A little 
more and his eye would be level with the 
rifle barrel. But Jimmy Crickett was 
watching also. His carbine cracked and 
at the report Tom Joe’s hat was plucked 
violently from his head and went sailing 
away. The rifle disappeared. 

“Don’t stick dem head up no more,” 
the old tracker warned. ‘‘You better 
t’row dem gun out here, Tom Joe. You 
can’t git away from dem rock.” 

Jimmy’s voice as well as the shot he had 
fred betrayed his position to me. He was 
ensconced behind a barricade as was his 
adversary but while Tom Joe crouched 
beside a boulder scarce’ big enough to 
shield him, Jimmy Crickett was securely 
hidden behind a brush-covered mound 
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Fire Fighting with ‘Tractors 


good fireguard for about forty dollars a 
mile, cleaning out the roots and leaving 
nothing to re-sprout and constitute a fire 
hazard in later years, against a cost of 
$400 to $500 for similar work done by 
hand with axes. Show declared the ap- 
paratus could be used to safeguard 
good many million acres” of California 
forest areas. 

Development of the equipment dates 
back three years to a time when Chester 
Jordan, now in charge of minor roads and 
trails for the service in the California dis- 
trict, was supervisor of the Santa Barbara 

national forest. 

Jordan and Wilbur Heustis, another 
forest service employe, were building 
trails on the Santa Barbara area. Heustis 
said he wished they could have some kind 
of a machine to break a way through the 
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that gave him every chance to aim with- 
out being seen. The crafty old policeman 
was master of the situation so long as there 
was light enough for him to see his sights. 
I knew that. Evidently Tom Joe knew it 
also, for he made no further attempt to 
emerge from shelter. 

“Chuck out dem gun,” Jimmy repeated, 
“You aint gittin’ away from me now an’ 
I aint comin’ out so you can see me.” 

But Tom Joe was not to be bluffed. 
He, too, had noted that the last gleam of 
the sun had vanished from the craggy top 
of Medicine Mountain. 


RETTY soon it get dark,’ he 

shouted, “I stay here until then. 
You don’t dare come after me and the 
white man can’t help you.” 

Jimmy did not answer. So long as the 
light held, the two riflemen were at dead- 
lock, but the instant that dark came Tom 
Joe had a chance of slipping toward better 
concealment. The policeman’s advantage 
would be gone. Thought of what that 
might result in at last penetrated the 
dazed brain of Lo-et, who had _ stood, 
mouth agape, during the swift moments 
since Jimmy’s first sharp command. With 
a wild cry that might have been either of 
relief or despair, Lo-et turned and ran 
down the hillside. Tom Joe dared not at- 
tempt his recapture. It was too evident 
that old Jimmy Crickett meant business. 

Faint sounds of crashing brush and roll- 
ing stones came back as the terror-stricken 
man blundered toward the canyon. Those 
sounds died away and for a little there was 
only the gentle rustle of stirring boughs. 
Then once again the echoes were shattered 
by the roar of the enraged old bear. And 
with that bellow was blended an eerie, 
high-pitched human scream, the signifi- 
cance of which could not be mistaken. 
Lo-et, in his dazed misery, had blundered 
into the lair of the crabbed old grizzly. 
My scalp prickled as Jimmy Crickett 

called aloud: 

“Dem spirits what live in dem little 
bear now helpin’ us. You got nuttin’ 
more to do now, Tom Joe!” 

Supremely indifferent of how Tom Joe 
might act now that the matter of Lo-et 
had been disposed of, the little policeman 
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brush, there so dense 1t was almost im- 
possible for either a man or a horse to 
force a way through it. 

“What kind of a machine?” 
Jordan. 

“Oh, it would have to be some kind of 
a donkey with a drag,” replied Heustis, 
referring to the engines used to drag logs 
through the woods in northern timber 
operations and to the drags used for road- 
making. 

But a donkey engine, Jordan thought, 
would be too slow. Consequently he be- 
gan to investigate tractors, some of which 
the service already was using in road 
work. None they had, however, was 
heavy enough to haul a really serviceable 
drag through the brush, one heavy enough 
to break it off and scoop out its roots. 
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hurried from his barricade and loosened 
my bonds. And, uncertain of what would 
be his punishment, Tom Joe also cam 
from concealment and stood abashed 
awaiting our verdict. For myself, I did 
not know what to do with him. Ton 
Joe was undoubtedly guilty of assaulting 
an officer, but at thought of what el: 
might have happened I did not feel li 
making a point of the assault. Jimmy 
Crickett settled matters for me. 

“T bin sorry,” he said as he helped me 
to my feet, “dem Tom Joe treatin’ you 
so rough. Dem bin my fault. I know 
Lo-et pretty tired. I sure he sleep firs’ 
time he stop. When I see Tom Joe’ 
tracks in trail mebbe four hours ole, I 
sure he already ketch Lo-et. I tink 
mebbe he tie up Lo-et and watch from 











































brush. If he see two men up here he not 
come out. I hide, make him tink you 
alone. I set dem trap, bait ’em, wit’ you. 


But Tom Joe foolin’ me. He come out 
alone. I gotta wait ’til he bring Lo-et 
an’ I ketch him in open where only little 
rock to hide him. I not tink damfool 
shoot at me.” 

I waved the old trailer’s apology aside. 
Except in my dignity, I had not been 
much hurt and I saw that but for Jimmy’s 
crafty plan we would never have gained 
our end. The death of Lo-et was an un- 
foreseen and regrettable circumstance after 
all Jimmy had schemed to get him safely 
away but it could not be helped. I began 
to have a vague idea that Jimmy would 
make capital out of even that happening. 
I found that to be so when I asked him 
what we should do with Tom Joe. 

“Nuttin’,” Jimmy answered loudly so 
that Tom: Joe could hear, ‘Dem spirits 
all time call for Lo-et to come here. All 
place he go, spirit make him turn, come 
to Medicine Mountain. All time, dey 
mean to punish him for bad heart toward 
Singing Bird. Tom Joe pretty near make 
too much trouble for dem spirit. I tink 
mebbe spirit little bit mad. Tom Joe 
nebber come here no more, I t’ink.” 

-As Tom Joe’s violently shaking head 
confirmed this deduction it seemed to me 
that Jimmy Crickett winked elaborately 
in my direction but because of the deep- 
ening twilight I may have been mistaken. 


By cooperation with the builders, a 
“Caterpillar Sixty” was obtained for a 
test and experiments made with various 
types of drags. These were so successful 
that the service authorized further experi- 
ments with a grader and the heaviest type 
of this apparatus on the market was ob- 
tained, tried and bought. Now the whole 
equipment is part of the service’s perma- 
nent fire-fighting establishment, to be 
used ordinarily in cutting firebreaks but 
in case of a fire to be rushed to the scene 
and put in service cutting motorways 
along which men and munitions can be 
thrown into the battle, driving firebreaks 
along the boundaries of the threatened 
district at a speed impossible for men to 
equal and overturning trees which 
threaten to carry the flames across the 
barriers the fire-fhghters have set up. 
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whistle; you can get a crew quicker that 
way. Ill fix their orders when they’re 
ready to go.” 

Carson gazed at the train sheet with a 
thoughtful look in his face. 

“Pye got to get up there to that bridge,” 
he announced, “I could take my train 
sheet and order book and handle the 
trains from there, and keep an eye on the 
bridge too.” 

aWat Oe” 
fingers. 

ely e We Os 

“Ts Old Moran there yet?” 

“Yes, just in from calling the track 
gang.” 

“Can he get a gas motor car and run 
down here, to take me to the bridge.” 

“How'd you get there, Scotty?” 
came the question. “Moran says he 
was at ‘W. R-’ an hour ago and—” 

“Will he come? Is there a track 
car there?” 

A short pause. 

“Sure, he’ll come.” 

“You tell him, John, it’s getting 
cold and there’s snow in the air, and 


he tapped with long nervous 


it’s ten miles down here. If he’ll 
come I'll hold all trains till he 
arrives.” 


Carson found that no one ques- 
tioned his authority to pick up the 
thread where the train dispatcher at 
Pacific Junction lost it. The pros- 
trate wires to the west left him 
with a hundred miles of his old 
division on his hands and a swaying 
bridge to hold. As he was telegraph- 
ing an order for a double-header 
extra with twenty dead locomotives 
to run from Signal Hill to Wild 
Horse with right over all trains he 
caught a glimpse of his face in the 
section of broken looking glass on 
the table. When the order had 
been completed and the train with 
its odd cargo was on its way, he found 
soap, shears and razor and gave 
himself the first shave he had had 
in four months. 

Carson was busy with train orders 
preparatory to closing the office at Windy 
Ridge. A track car slid to a stop and 
Moran stamped in and threw his drenched 
arms around his former superintendent. 

“Scotty, me lad,” he shrilled, “what 
ye m’an, hidin’ behint thim whiskers all 
the while?” 


AY off, you old bear,’ Carson 

grinned happily, “let’s be going. 
Here, put this train sheet in your poc ket 
under your oil skin—it mustn’t get wet.” 

“An’ ’tis nawthin’ o’ th’ kind I be 
doin’,” Moran declared as he flung off 
his rubber coat, “’tis yerself which wears 
it, if ye have none o’ yer own.” 

“No, no, Moran, I—”’ 

“An’ ye will, if I must handle ye rough,” 
the old man said, “‘a little rain won’t hurt 
me old thick hide, whilst ye aint sea- 
soned.” 

Under protest Carson donned the other 
man’s coat. The track car was turned 
around and then they were speeding 
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through the black night. Without any- 
thing to shield them they sped straight 
into the teeth of the storm of rain and 
snow. Carson bent his head to protect 
his clean-shaven face but the wind chilled 
him to the marrow. Moran, he knew, 
must be soaked to the skin and must be 
suffering acutely from exposure to the 
cold wind-driven rain and snow. But not 
a word of complaint came from the driver 
of the speeding car. 

Moran’s sacrificial attitude touched 
Carson and a tremendous excitement 
tugged at his being. To be back again 
among men eager to serve him, men who 
were willing to give coats from their backs 


Night Thinkin’ 
By James Leroy STockTon 


Oh this 1s what a feller gits 

That goes a-punchin’ cattle: 

He's got tuh ride the herd at night 
An’ hear his rowels rattle, 

An’ hear his saddle leather Squawk, 
An see the stars a-blinkin’, 

An 
He’s got tuh git tuh thinkin’. 


He wonders where his girl is at 
An’ who she’s got heside her, 
An’ gits afraid some other guy 
Has ‘really roped an’ tied ie 
An’ then he lets his pony stop, 
An feels a lonesome smother 
As out across the sleepin’ herd 
A stray calf calls its mother. 


to protect him brought joy to his starved 
heart. 

The growl of the river recalled his im- 
mediate duty. 

“Shp over to the other side, Moran,” 
Carson shouted into the wind, “‘let’s see 
how the old rattle-trap rides, and let’s 
warm up at the station before we start 
anything else.” 

The track car rumbled along the high 
storm-swept bridge. Carson had to turn 
his back to the wind to get his breath. 
The bridge trembled like a live thing and 
the roar of the flood almost frightened 
him. He knew without seeing that a pas- 
senger train could not be sent upon the 
Wild Horse bridge while the flood battered 
and pressed against its long wooden sup- 
ports. 

The track motor stopped in front of the 
dimly lighted depot. Carson half dragged 
Moran from his seat and into the waiting 
room. 

“Open up, John,” he thumped on the 
office door, ‘““my chauffeur is wet to the 
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since they aint a chance tuh talk 


bones and half froze. Get his wet clothes 
off and find him some dry ones. Thaw { 
him out while I take a good look at—”_ 

“Better see what that operator at Bear 
Log wants; he’s been tearing up the wire, | 
trying to raise the dispatcher.” _ 

Carson spread his train sheet upon the ~ 
table and began issuing orders over his | 
own signature. Off in the distance a loco- 
motive whistle sounded. i 

“Some action they got on that train of | 
dead engines,” he called to the operator, — 
“this is the first time I’ve ever found any 
use for a double track bridge on a single | 
track railroad.” 

He picked up a lighted lantern and — 
stepped to the track. The headlight of a 
train shone feebly in the rain and snow. 

Carson waved a come-ahead signal 
and slowly the train drew up. 
“Cut off your live engines and go 
down through the siding,” he shouted, 
“couple on at the other end and shove 
your ballast engines out on to the 
bridge. Fill the upstream side but 
don’t put your live engines on.” 
“That you, Scotty,” boomed an 
engineer. 
“Yep, now pull away.” 


HE upper bridge track was 
filled with dead locomotives. 
Carson hurried back to his train dis- 
patching duties. The wind seemed 
to be losing its force. Then the rain 
slackened and finally ceased. Moran 
snored by the office stove. 
“Think Tl see how my ballast is 
riding,’ Carson reached for a lantern. 
Outside he found the bridge 
wrapped in a dense fog. The river 
sent forth its ceaseless roar and the 
bridge groaned and creaked. Carson 
started for the other side on the 
lower track. The flood lapped at the 
ties under his feet. Projections 
from speeding drift reached up, to 
bang and hammer at the stringers. 
Soon the flooring would be awash 
and then the battle between the vast 
tonnage of ballast and the tremendous 
force of the flood would be fought. 

Back on the other side he found the con- 
ductor of the ballast train waiting for him. 

“Pretty risky business, isn’t it, Scotty?” 
he queried anxiously. 

“Well, I’ve seen safer structures, Ed,” 
Carson grinned, ‘“‘but we can’t let the old 
thing go. You know how long it would 
take to get this railroad started up again 
if we lost this bridge?” 

“Couple 0’ weeks, I suppose,” the con- 
ductor admitted, “but are you sure you 
can anchor her? What if she’d fall, 
engines and everything?” 

Carson made no reply. His heart beat — 
a little faster. The ballast on that upper 
bridge track represented more than a mil- 
lion dollars in value. 

“Cut off your engines, Ed,” Carson 
directed, “hurry to Signal Hill for the 
telegraph gang. I'll want you to go on 
west to repair the wires as soon as I 
think it safe to put a train across.” 

When the conductor turned away Car- 
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N June 25, 1807, Napoleon and 
Alexander I of Russia met on a raft 
in the River Niemen and divided up 
several portions of Europe between them. 


Though the changes they agreed on 
proved not to be permanent, every map 
of Europe made since that date in some 
measure bears witness to this event. 


Even the Great War did not quite 
obliterate its influence. For the Treaty 
of Versailles, in making Danzig a free city 
once again, found its precedent here. 

It is thus that the map of any con- 
tinent becomes at once the summary 
and monument of its past. 


Hardly a border line exists on any 
representation of Europe that is not 
suggestive of just some such incident 
as the famous meeting pictured in the 
old print reproduced above. 





Hardly a place name—of city, town, 
province, or nation—that does not call 
to mind some fascinating chapter from 
history, literature or travel. 
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son remained at the water’s edge. The 
wind was coming up again. Down the 


riv er it came in a sudden gust that set ring- 
ing a dozen bells on the cold lifeless loco- 
motives; an eerie, uncanny tolling, like a 
requiem. 

Muttering aloud 
telegraph ofhce. 

Hopefield, a station more than four 
hundred miles to the east, was calling 
iz ipidly. 

“General M:z anager Johnston here on 
train Number 11,” the metallic words 
fairly tumbled over each other, “he wants 
to know about those dead engines some- 
body has put on Wild Horse bridge.” 

Carson explained he had the bridge 
anchored to hold it against the pressure 
of the flood. 

“He wants to know by whose orders it 
was done.” 

“My own orders,” 
briefly. 

“Who are you and why have you as- 
sumed this authority?” 

Carson’s eyes flashed. Then he re- 
membered that Hopefeld station was on 
the Middle Division, beyond the limits of 
the Pacific Division. 

“My name is Carson; I’m the night 
operator from Windy Ridge but I have 
taken charge of as much of the Pacific 
Division as I can reach by wire. The 
reason is because a break in the line has 
cut off headquarters from most of their 
railroad,” he explained. 

A moment of silence. 

“Mr. Johnston says he can’t find your 
name on the time table; he wants you to 
pull those engines off the bridge at once 
and not meddle with the railroad.” 


he returned to the 


Carson responded 


ELL Mr. Johnston I'l! pull the 
bridge track when the flood re- 
cedes,”’ Carson snapped. 

“The old boy is raving mad,” the 
operator announced excitedly, “he says 
nothing quite so insane has ever been at- 
tempted before; he is begging you to 
please let the bridge go but save the 
engines.” 

“Say to Mr. Johnston I prefer to save 
both bridge and engines and I’ll continue 
to look after things until some officer 
competent to handle them arrives. I’ve 
a bunch of trains needing 
orders now, so there’ll be 
no further discussion of the 
matter,” he finished. 

A whimsical grin tugged 
at his mouth corners as he 
resumed his train dispatch- 
ing duties. 


“Johnston is the one 
that’s insane right now,” he 
muttered, ‘“‘Insane with 


rage. Suppose he’s right, 
thou gh, questioning my 
authority and judgment. 
Wonder where I did get the 
authority to be doing this?” 


Daybreak and the sun 
forcing its way through 
drifting clouds. Carson 
sought the river bank and 


gazed at.a flood-maddened 
expanse of muddy water 
scouring the wheels and 
lapping at the low-slung 
boilers of the dead locomo- 
tives. He drew nearer and 
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Without Title: 


saw that some of the wooden piles form- 
ing the upright supports for the bridge 
had been torn away. The whole struc- 
ture weaved perceptibly. In the dim 
morning light stranded trains, as far as 
the eye could reach, stood motionless, 
light rings of smoke curling upward from 
their stacks. 

Can't hgure out why the water doesn’t 
start falling,” Carson muttered, “been no 
heavy rain in some time.’ 

The track walker had been dogging 
Carson’s heels. 

“°Tis me that can tell ye,’ Moran re- 
marked, “they’s a big drift jam at Devil’s 
Elbow foive miles north o’ here. All th’ 
water from th’ hills is tryin’ to go down 
Wild Horse, whin half o’ it used to go 
down Lynne Creek.” 

Carson uttered an exclamation of aston- 
ishment. 

“Then itll keep on coming up for 
several hours,” he remarked in dead 
tones, “till all the water from the foot- 
hills comes down.” 

“Tt will, an’ ’tis me what hates to say 
it, Scotty,” the old man was plucking at 
Carson’ s sleeve, “but ye had better drag 
th’ ingines off’n th’ bridge, l’'ave th’ old 
trap go.’ 

“No,” Carson’s jaws snapped, “we 

can’t lose the line, Moran. Why it'd 
take us so long to get back in commission 
again that—" 

“Then, ’tis a bit of a suggestion I be 
makin’, Moran lowered his voice “‘if 
we could dynamite that drift jam—an’ 
we could if we could get to th’ other side 
in time, that would rel’ave—” 

Carson had the track walker by the arm 
and was all but dragging him toward a 
mining machinery store. He gave the 
order for explosives and thrust some 
money into Moran’s hand. 

“Pay for the stuff and bring it to the 
depot,” he said. 

Back in the telegraph office he found 
the operator keeping up the train move- 
ment record. 

“ve got to go with Moran,” he 
announced, ‘‘check over these orders, 
John, and do what you can till I get 
back. Don’t let any trains over the 
bridge until General Manager Johnston 
gets here about 6 o’clock on—” 





€ Trail betzveen Seven Oaks and Bear Valley, 
San Bernardino County, Cal. 
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He broke off and turned to Moran who 
had entered bearing a bulky package. 

se > ”? BS 

I can’t go, Moran,” he announced in 
disappointment, “I’ve got to stay here to 
keep some one from dragging that bridge 
track. Johnston is liable to send a mes- 
sage to some of the crews—” 

“Not while I’m _ here,” John inter- 
rupted. “I know what you are trying to 
do, Scotty, and | believe you can do it. 
I won’t deliver any— 


Co banged the operator on the 
back with his open hand. 

“Fine! Let’s go, Moran.” 

The sun had disappeared behind a 
mass of storm clouds and a light drizzle 
had set in. Carson’s eyes caught sight of 
the engines on the upper track, huge 
black shapes looming in the mist, serving 
as ballast for a swaying bridge, holding 
intact the line which at any moment 
might snap. It was then that the audacity 
of the enterprise struck him with full 
force. For it was then that he realized 
that if that line broke, if his judgment 
proved faulty, the receding waters of the 
Wild Horse would reveal in a heap of 
twisted and broken steel the folly of his 
undertaking. For a moment he hesi- 
tated; then he sprang to the down bridge 
track. Water poured over it. His foot 
sought a rail and he put his hand upon 
Moran’s shoulder. 

“Give me the stuff, Moran,” he said, 
“it’s a job of walking the rail—the ties are 
out of sight. You stay here and—” 

“An’ I will not,” Moran declared. 
“°’Tis many a rail I walk 1 in me life, an’ 
he’ll be a n’adin’ me t’ help wit’ th’ 
dynamite.” 

Carson knew his man. Hands upon 
each other’s shoulders they started, along 
two ribbons of steel, out into the mael- 
strom where the swiftness of the sheet of — 
water almost swept them down. 

Trainmen, speechless by the daring 
feat, watched in silence. Then they 
found their voices and shouted warnings, 
begged Carson to abandon his reckless 
journey. Forward the two men moved 
with cautious steps upon a bridge that 
groaned and swayed under the merciless 
hammering of drift and flood. Once, as 
they neared the other shore, they seemed 
to lose their — balance. 
Wordlessly and motionlessly 
the trainmen stood while 
Carson and Moran flayed 
the air with their free arms 
in a desperate attempt to 
regain their footing. Then 
they were on the other side 
and gone with long strides 
upstream along the sparsely 
wooded bank of the rising 
river. 

Hardly had they disap- 
peared from view when the 
call for Wild Horse station 
sounded in the little tele- 
graph office. It was a call 
which quickly cleared the 
line of other business for it 
was preceded by the general — 
manager’s signal —g7. The | 
call came from the station © 
of Kleinburg, a hundred 
miles to the east. The oper- 
ator opened the circuit and 


answered: “I, I, W.S.” 
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“Mr. Johnston wants to know what 
trains are there and what crews.” 

“Fourth and Fifth 98 and Number 28 
are on this side; there’s some trains on 
the other side, too,” he replied. 

“What conductor on Fourth 98.” 

“Peterson.” 

A short moment of silence. Then: 
“Here’s a message; deliver it personally 
to Conductor Peterson, and to no one 
else.” It read: 

On Line—Sept. 25, 1926. 
Pull ballast locomotives off bridge at 
once. Cannot risk vast amount money 
tied up in those engines to save a con- 
demned bridge. Disregard Carson’s orders 

—he is not now in the service. Don’t fail 

to carry out my orders. 


(Signed) 
F. W. JOHNSTON, 
General Manager. 


“O. K. Tl handle this personally, 
right away,” the operator said. 

“Mr. Johnston says let him know at 
Westphalia if it’s been done.” 


NDELIVERED the 

message was filed in a 
drawer and the operator 
reached for a railroad guide. 

And if Carson, foot-sore and 
weary, as he pushed along the 
water-soaked river bank could 
have heard the  operator’s 
further comments it would 
have given him the needed 
courage and endurance to cover 
the long hard miles of travel 
before him. 

“Wonder where I’d better go 
to find another job,” the telegrapher 
mused, “‘when the general finds I failed 
to deliver his telegram, it will be good- 
night to my first job. But I don’t mind, 
if itll help Scotty.” 

The afternoon dragged. Rain gave 
way to wet snow and dusk descended 

early. Westward as far as the eye could 
reach the line was blocked with trains. 
Trathe had come to a stand on the great 
V.& P. System. The elements had found 
the weakest link in the mighty Trans- 
continental chain but slender though it 
was, it still held. 

Standing on the main track near the 
bridge approach was the road’s finest 
passenger train. ‘The engineer switched 
on the electric headlight and the rays 
from the powerful dynamo shone full 
upon the bridge. Ghostlike the cold 
engines stood, their boiler bellies scoured 
clean by the flood. Except for the labor- 
ing bridge which stood revealed in the 
headlight glare black night closed over 
the scene. Murmurs of doubt and im- 
patient questions were voiced by the 
weary passengers. Trainmen stood apart 
from the others, awaiting the crash which 
the next moment might bring. It seemed 
incredible that the bridge could withstand 
the increasing force of the rising flood. 

Train Number 11 drew up to the last 
telegraph office before coming to the 
river. General Manager Johnston stamped 
in to demand a reply to his telegram to 
Conductor Peterson. Had the bridge 
track been cleared of engines? 

“No,” the man at Wild Horse tapped 
the single word and started to gather up 
his personal belongings. 

Pale with rage the 


general manager 
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rushed to the platform and signalled the 
train to proceed. 

““A man can do just so much by tele- 
graph,” he muttered with a gesture of 
helplessness. “If I can get there in time 
to drag those—” 

The explosion of one track torpedo 
and the answering sound of the engine 
whistle indicated that the general man- 
ager’s train had been flagged at the end 
of a long line of marooned freight trains, 
three miles from the bridge. Johnston 
hurriedly left the car and started forward 
to the river. Half-way he was halted in 
his muddy tracks by a sound that struck 
terror to his heart, a dull, far-flung re- 
verberating boom which to his excited 
senses could have but one meaning—the 
bridge and its precious load of ballast had 
undoubtedly plunged to the bottom of 
the Wild Horse. 

For a moment he stood, speechless with 
despair and rage. 

“Not in my generation,” he muttered, 
“will my railroad cease to be a thing of 


ridicule!” 


Wild Oats and Poppies 


By Ciara McCreery 


You loving, lavish, spendthrift California! 

I wonder what you'll do when you are old— 

I see your crops of wild oats ev'ry Springtime, 
On hillsides where you've thrown away your gold. 


At midnight Carson was back on the 
job at Windy Ridge, assisting an over- 
worked train dispatcher with the tangled 
rail trafic. The congested yards at Wild 
Horse had been partially cleared. Since 
10 o'clock trains had been using both 
tracks over Wild Horse bridge at slow 
speed. The river had been falling since 
seven o'clock. Three hours later Gen- 
eral Manager Johnston had pronounced it 
safe for trains at moderate speed. 

At 12:15 in the morning Number 11 
sped through Windy Ridge. In a bril- 
liantly lighted private car attached to 
the rear of the train sat the road’s gen- 
eral manager. Perfunctorily he waved 
his hand at the man in the telegraph win- 
dow and went on dictating to his sec- 
retary. 


ARSON fell upon his cot at day- 

light. The events of the crowded 
hours were fading from his mind. Just 
one incident remained to keep away sleep. 
For he could not forget his horror of that 
moment when old Moran had slipped and 
tumbled into the muddy torrent at the 
drift jam. 

“Ducking didn’t daunt the old veteran 
a little bit,’ he murmured drowsily. 
“Dragged himself out of the water and 
planted that dynamite charge like a 
regular powder monkey. Wish I could 
do something to show the old fellow how 
much I think of—” 

He slept with a tired smile on his face. 

It was night again when Carson was 
roused from a heavy sleep. A train was 
passing. Something struck against his 
window and the friendly cry: “Hi, there, 
Coyote, wake up!” floated back to 
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him, 
special.” 
Dully the operator stumbled to the 
cinder platform and picked up a news- 
paper. Back in the office he lit a kero-— 
sene lamp and unfolded the paper. In 
black headlines on the front page he read 
while a sleepy smile crept over his face. 


“the general is following us on a 


GENERAL ManaGER JOHNSTON 
RaILroap GENIUS 


Risks Mrtiions 1n Locomotives 
To Save BripGE 


Orver Lines TieEp Up WuHen Bripces 
Sweet Away—KeEeEn INITIATIVE OF 
VaNncouveR Man Hotps Intact 
OnLy TRANSCONTINENTAL LINE 


Carson read the accompanying story 
and studied the picture of the man whom 
it publicly proclaimed a railroad genius. 
Somehow the misplaced acclaim did not 
annoy him. All of the bitterness of the 
past seemed to have left his mind. That 
a good job had been done and had been 
thus publicly recognized filled him with 
satisfaction. The railroad sys- 
tem would be the beneficiary 
and it was for the railroad that 
he had staked everything—and 


won. 


Hé was whistling a tune- 
less air as he prepared 
bacon and coffee for his supper 
for he suddenly remembered 
he had not partaken of food in 
twenty-four hours. An engine 
whistle silenced him; he re- 
called the flagman’s shout 
which warned him of the coming of the 
general manager. 

The train came to a stop and Johnston 
swung from his car. 

“Well, Carson,’ the official boomed, 
“this is the first time I’ve had the pleasure 
of meeting you—but I’ve been hearing 
about you.” 

Then he caught sight of the open news- 
paper on the telegraph table. 

“Those newspaper fellows,’”’ he smiled 
in disdain, “as usual got everything 
wrong.” 

“Wrong!” 
tended the frying bacon, 
mean?” 

“Oh, that puff stuff about me, giving 
me credit for—”’ 

“Well, Mr. Johnston,” Carson gave 
the other man a straight look, “‘you de- 
serve the credit. I was only acting in 
your place, carrying out your wishes in 
your absence. If you had been on the 
ground, you would have—” 

“Of course, of course,’ Johnston inter- 
rupted. 

“As you suggested, I had no authority,” 
Carson continued, ‘“‘“my name isn’t on the 
time table; I have no titl—not that I 
needed one with my old men, but—” 

“Then you’d better have a title, so 
there'll be no misunderstanding in 
future,” Johnston laughed happily. “Su- 
perintendent Simmons left yesterday on 
his annual hunting trip. When he re- 
turns I shall make some changes, promo- 
tions. So, I think, Carson, you'll be 
superintendent from—” 

ok rom yesterday,” Scott Carson grin- 
ned, “won’t you join me in a_ little 
supper, General?” 


Carson repeated as he at- 
“how do you 
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Footholds of Men 


(Continued from page 37) 


Miguel scraped a toe, and then bowed. 

“T have heard of it,’ he admitted fear- 
fully. Who had spoken to don Estevan? 
who had violated Hilarita’s strict order? 

“Hm! And I—am I nothing in this 
house? J have not heard of it!_ And—tell 
me, fool, what greater fool blabbed this 
folly!” 

The servant did not lie. 

“Senorita Hilarita,’”’ he said. 

Don Estevan’s mouth opened wide. 

- “In one day,” he roared, “that head- 
strong mistress of yours had undone all I 
have built up in a lifetime. Carrion of 
the devil! Cienega! Let me but rest one 
afternoon, after a little fall from a horse, 
and—what are you gaping at, clown?” 

“You have been sick for weeks, don 
Estevan.” 

Don Estevan let the statement sink in. 
He was so quiet after that that Miguel 
supposed his master was about to fall into 
the usual trancelike sleep. 

It was a full minute before the ranchero 


said soberly, “You are right. I cannot 
—rise—without pain. Now, Miguel, 


much depends upon you.” It was clear 
to the apartador that his master was 
thinking deeply. “Send Rafael to Fra 
Juan at the mission. When he has 
properly kissed Fra Juan’s hand, he is to 
tell the good father that it is urgent for 
him to come here at once. 

“Gabriel—he is at the hacienda? good! 
Gabriel is to ride to every rancho—corte 
de Madera, Saucelito, las pulgas del 
Diablo, las Baulinas, el punte del Monte, 
Santa Antonia, and inform the caballeros 
that one week from today they are to 
come here for a fiesta and baile, which will 
follow the marriage of my daughter. 

“You yourself are to take the remaining 
apartadores and go seek this don. Ygnacio. 
I do not want him to break his neck”— 
grimly—* any more than I want him for a 
son-in-law!’ 


the last order should have 
been given first, don Estevan be- 
came excited. “Go!” he bellowed. “And 
ride fast, as if the fiends were after you—.” 

A half-dozen wild-riding men raced up 
to Hilarita as she herself rode furiously 
toward the hacienda. She pointed up the 
trail, saying swiftly, ““They—don Ygnacio 
and don Silencio—are in the estero below 
the single redwood. Hurry, Miguel: the 
savage Indios are trying to kill them—.” 

Miguel cried his men on, unslinging his 
own prized gun from its leather holster 
at the horse’s rump. 

Turning her horse to follow them, Hila- 
rita hesitated; suppose other Indians were 
attacking the rancho, /ndios made valorous 
by the absence of the armed men? And 
her father there alone, save for the women? 
As she began to ride rapidly toward the 
hacienda, she heard shots, cries, one savage 
scream which ended in a wail like the voice 
of soo-koo-me the great horned owl, who 
hoots only when an Indian is dying—. 

In a flurry of dust she swept up to 
Buena Esperanza, already hazy in the soft 
light of evening, and dropped at once from 
her horse. She ran swiftly to the house. 

Don Estevan lay on his great bed as if 
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asleep; she bent and kissed his forehead 
thankfully. 

“T suppose you kissed your parrot-lover 
in the same way,” the ranchero blurted 
loudly, for all he tried to muffle his voice. 

“Let me tell you something, silly girl; 
within the week you are to be married!” 
Her thoughts raced in chaos. So don 





Footholds of Men: 


Estevan knew! At least he was himself 
again, her own dear father—. 

“T am so glad,” she wailed. “I have 
been so afraid, dear one! Do not be sick 
any more—.” 

“Tt is time I was well,” he snorted. “I 
have given orders for the caballeros to be 
here in just a week; Fra Juan is coming to 
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San Francisco 


| I am heading for San Francisco some time between now and ‘fune; 

) Perhaps I'll be in the steerage, perhaps in the first saloon; 

But whether I work my passage or whether I pay my fare, 

My luggage will say “San Francisco” and I'll follow my luggage there. 
Tve helped em muster their shorthorns on a station in New South Wales; 
) I can travel without a compass on the Queensland bushland trails; 

| I have cruised and dreamed and drifted on bays that are island-pearled; 
) 

| 

) 

( 

) 


Now I’m headed for San Francisco—the Only Town in the World! 


Oh, I know that I shall not stay there; I shall ramble again, I mn 

For though the Gate 1s so golden, it 1s open, and I must go 

Where Pago Pago 1s steaming in the mist of a morning rain, 

Or Sydney is breaking her lovers and healing their hurts again. 

But over the parrots’ clamor and the clamor of Sydney-town 

IU be hearing the hoarse horns echo as the fog comes closing down. 

Where the mangroves lean to the water, or the sands of the West are swirled, 
I'll be longing for San Francisco, the Only Town in the World! 


I’ve a sort of a hazy notion, when the lights go out for me, 
Where the tiger-snake bosses the jungle, or the hurricane hammers the sea, 
Or the bush-fire sweeps the forest, or the floods engulf the fords, 
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arrange the details; I suppose Ricardo will 
not object?” ( 
Misery faced her. 
“Well, Hilarita?” 
She showed him a face wet with tears. 
“Within the week,” she said in a still 
voice, “I am to marry don Ygnacio.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 





) Or perhaps where the white-capped nurses go whispering through the wards, 
) That before my soul goes groping where the souls of the wastrels go, | 
) I'll be given one little hour to visit the haunts I know, | 
) And I'll go where the golden waters through the Golden Gate are whirled, 

) To spend it in San Francisco. It’s the Only Town in the World! 

) | 
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Pioneering in 
Pines 


(Continued from page 30) 


the special pineapple canning machinery. 

One of the most striking examples of 
Dole’s initiative is that of adapting the 
paper mulch to pineapple growing. To 
the non-agricultural mind the word 
mulching means nothing; but when the 
vy arrived visitor to the Islands first 

mpses mile after mile of undulating 
a reaching away to the rugged hills, 
his natural thought is, “All very impres- 
sive; but why the long ribbons of paper?” 
This is the paper mulch through which 
the tiny young pineapple plants are in- 
troduced into the earth. The paper pre- 
vents the growth of weeds, at the same 
time preserving the softness of the soil and 
maintaining a uniform temperature. 

The crowning bit of pioneering to the 
credit of James Dole was when his com- 
pany acquired the island of Lanai, the 
sixth largest of the Hawaiian group, lying 
some sixty miles southeast of Honolulu. 
Here was a chance to do some real, old- 
fashioned pioneer work. 

Practically the only vegetation on 
Lanai consisted of the prickly pear variety 
of cactus. It was mean stuff to rout out, 
but the job was accomplished by hitching 
big tractors in pairs with a heavy chain 
slung between. This sort of dragging 
made the land ready for the plows. The 
first planting took place in 1924, and last 
year’s maiden crop justified the fondest 
hopes of Mr. Dole and his associates. 

From the time he grew his very first 
“pines,” along with the humble peas, cab- 
bage and onions, right up to the moment 
when the development of Lanai, with its 
breakwater, harbor, roads and townsite, 
was an accomplished fact, Dole has been 
in every sense a pioneer. He has been a 
builder, a welder of a vast, constructive 
organism which, by reason of its magni- 
tude, has over-topped the efforts of the 
sturdy but solitary frontiersman. 

He has, in short, pioneered in “‘pines.”’ 


CA field of growing “pines” 
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Kept Like New 


APOLIO is so thorough and quick, so clean and 


white, that it seems made especially for modern 


to clean metal and enamel fixtures, fine glaze 
It removes quickly the 


bathrooms, 
fittings, tiled floors and walls. 
brown stain in basin and tub. 


SAPOLIO is easy to use—and it polishes as it cleans. 
Just a light going over with a damp cloth and SAPOLIO, 
and all grime instantly disappears. There is no disagree- 
able dust or odor. 

SAPOLIO is safe and thorough. That’s why it’s 
quicker for household cleaning—dishes, aluminum, kitch- 
en ware and cutlery, linoleum and oilcloth, cement 
floors and painted woodwork. 


Manufactured only by 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO., NEW YORK 


SAPOLIO 


For Tue Cuitpren! 
Send 2-cent stamp for 






BLUE BAND 


cut-out and jingles of SILVER WRAPPER 
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Inquiries regarding any products mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention addressed 
to The Western Housekeeper, Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


The Kitchen Tool Kit 


N equipping a kitchen for cooking 
there are a number of indispensables 
that are purchased first, the frying 
pans and_ saucepans, the double 
boiler, tea kettle and coffee pot, 
the kettle, nowadays of aluminum, the 
roasting pans and baking tins, that form 
the backbone of any well furnished kit- 
chen cupboard. But this is only the begin- 
ning of the collection which is gradually 
assembled by every housewife as she buys 
to fill her needs that arise from time to 
time, and remind her by 
the lack of a spoon, a 
mold, or a grater of some- 


temperature of liquids is attached to the 
side of the kettle or saucepan in which the 
mixture is cooking. This is invaluable 
for candies, frostings, jellies and preserves. 

Kitchen scales are useful in determining 
how long pieces of meat and poultry 
should be cooked when a certain number 
of minutes is allowed to each pound. Some 
recipes are given, also, in terms of weight 
rather than measurement, especially 
where the amounts are large. In fact, 
scales are soon numbered among the in- 


For baking the mixtures there are layer 
cake tins with removable bottoms, tube 
cake tins in fancy shapes as well as plain, 
loaf pans in glass, that show just how the 
cake is browning while it bakes, shallow 
cake tins for the square cake, baking 
sheets for cookies and drop cakes, small 
fluted tins for tart shells, and a wire rack 
for cooling the cakes after they are baked. 
A flat pan is necessary for baking biscuits 
and rolls, loaf tins are best for bread, corn- 
bread or any kind of quickbread, several 
sizes of muffin tins should 
be chosen, larger ones for 
breakfast or supper, and 





thing she has neglected or 
forgotten to supply. It 
is often of these articles 
of lesser importance that 
make her dinners just a 
little more interesting and 
attractive than her neigh- 
bor’s and at a cost that 
is small, compared with 
the result. 

To begin with, success 
in cooking is largely a 
matter of accurate meas- 
urements. These can be 
accomplished only by 
accurate standards of 
measurements, cups, 
spoons and scales. In ad- 
dition to this, accurate 
temperatures can be se- 
cured by thermometers 
that leave nothing to 
guesswork. Perhaps three 
measuring cups are suf- 
ficient, one that holds a 
quart divided into four 
parts, and two of cup ca- 
pacity, one in glass and 
aluminum. Be sure that these hold 
exactly the same amount if you are 
using them to measure ingredients for the 
same recipe. Level off cups and spoons 
with a spatula to be sure you are doing 
your part accurately. T his same spatula 
is useful for turning cakes and loosening 

cookies, for spreading icings and frostings 
and for many small aids that each 
housewife will find for herself. 

A small set of spoons that measure frac- 
tions of a teaspoon save time and trouble. 
Two thermometers, one for baking and 
one for boiling will be helpful. The bak- 
ing thermometer is placed in the oven to 
register the oven temperature while the 
glass thermometer for gauging the 
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dispensables, no matter how unnecessary 
they may have seemed up to this point. 
For mixing and baking the aids are in- 
numerable. Nests of bowls come in dif- 
ferent materials, glass, crockery and en- 
amel, and the crockery bowls show a 
variety of shapes and charming decora- 


tions. The deeper bowls are better for 
mixing as they allow for a little more 
vigorous treatment. The shallow bowls 


are excellent for setting into the refriger- 
ator, or for serving a salad. Sifters that 
also measure save time and labor, rotary 
beaters come in several sizes to suit the 
amount to be whipped or beaten, while 
mixing spoons may be selected in wood, 
which leaves 1.9 mark on the saucepan, or 
in aluminum, slozted or plain. 
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small ones for tea or lunch- 
eon, while iron gem pans 
are a requirement for 
successful popovers, as 
they can be heated toa 
temperature that is not 
possible with the others. 


OR deep fat frying 

an iron kettle is 
necessary. A wire basket 
that will fit into this kettle 
is a great convenience for 
immersing the z article to be 
fried, but a long handled 
spoon and a wire dipper 
may be used instead if 
preferred. Here again a 
thermometer aids the 
housewife, for the exact 
temperature can be de- 
termined beforehand and 
with this gauge as a 
standard the heat of the 
fat can be regulated so 
that each article can be 
fried the required length 
of time and reach the desired stage of crisp 
and appetizing brownness. 

A set of molds of many shapes and 
sizes are useful in any number of ways. 
Covered molds with center tubes are used 
for steamed puddings and breads. The 
tubes allow the heat to reach every part 
of the mixture and to cook it thoroughly. 
Melon molds and ring molds that are cov- 
ered are useful for frozen salads and 
desserts. Open molds come in many fancy 
designs, fish for fish salads, fluted shapes, 
ring molds, small individual molds, flowers 
and fruits that add great charm to jellied 
desserts and salads. The very small 
molds are used for aspics and jellies 
that are added as garnishes or border 
decorations. 


1927] 
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PEAKING of garnishes, there are 

small sets of cutters for garnishes in 
ancy shapes. Pimientoes, carrots, beets 
and other bright colored vegetables cut 
vith these add a touch of gayety toa dish 
of salad or cold meats. A vegetable cutter 
vhat turns out neat and well rounded 
yalls of potato or melon adds a touch of 
‘eal charm to a fruit cup or a vegetable 
service. 

Of course there is nothing new about 
‘ancy cookie cutters. We have been famil- 
ar with these from our childhood when 
Christmas cookies took delightful and 
nysterious shapes suitable to the season, 
sut the surprising results that can be 
ybtained from a well trained pastry tube 
ire still amazing to the amateur. These 
some with a series of fancy tips that give 
shape to the decorative frosting and the 
rest is merely a matter of aesthetic interest 
on the part of the performer. There is no 
limit to what can be done. These can also 
be used for adding whipped cream in fancy 
designs or mashed potato as a garnish to a 
meat dish. 

Of course all the thinly sliced varieties 
of potatoes, such as potato chips, Julienne 
potatoes, shoestring or lattice, require a 
special kind of cutter which well repays 
the slight trouble by its appearance. 

There is a small roller for mincing pars- 
ley, onions, celery or mint which saves 
any amount of time and trouble, and a 
small grinder for making crumbs in just 
a moment that is a tremendous conveni- 
ence. 


NIVES are kitchen tools that come 

into play many times a day. A 
great deal of trouble is saved if they are 
made from a stainless material that retains 
its bright surface as long as it lasts. Sev- 
eral small paring knives are necessary in 
a well equipped kitchen, in addition to a 
‘bread knife, and several other large knives 
that may be used for special purposes. 

If knives grow dull and you are not 
expert at sharpening them there is a 
small device through which the blades may 
be drawn that puts ona keen edge without 
effort, a magic thing to the woman who 
has struggled with dull knives for lack of 
just such a sharpener. Pans are much 
more easily and thoroughly greased if a 
flat brush is used, dipped in melted butter 
or cooking fat, the corners are covered and 
there is no danger of the mixture sticking. 

The term “casserole” has come to in- 
clude most dishes that can be placed in 
the oven for cooking and later make their 
appearance on the table. These come in 
every size and many materials. ‘Those of 
glass or porcelain are most often used, and 
are frequently set in a fancy holder before 
bringing to the table. In the smaller or 
individual sizes they are used for custards, 
for scalloped fish or vegetables, and for 
entrees or desserts. 

A specially indispensable article for use 
in draining vegetables is a metal half 
circle pierced with holes which may be 
held by its long handle over the kettle of 
cooked vegetables while the water is 
poured off. They may be thoroughly 
drained in this way without any danger of 
being spilled. 

There is a grapefruit cutter now on the 
market that fits down over the white 
dividing sections of the fruit and separates 
the pulp from the membrane so that it 
may be easily removed with a spoon. 
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This attractive window draping is hung upon 
the new Decorated Judd Bluebird Curtain 
Rod, in black-and-gold Spanish finish. 
The valance is of Old Blue velour 
ei with antique gold galloon and tassels, 

and the curtains of blue and gold 
damask. 


copy this 
beautiful 


window— 


» » » 


This is the Decorated Judd Blue- 
bird Curtain Rod with an actual 
size enlargement showing the 
three exclusive stiffening ribs 
that prevent sagging. Note 
the decorative orna- 
ment in the 
center. 


HIS smartly draped win- 

dow shows what stunning 
effects can be achieved by the use of 
the new Decorated Judd Bluebird Cur- 
tain Rod. This combines the well-known 
good features of the Bluebird Rod—the 
Can’t-Fall Hook-Hanger and the three 
exclusive Stiffening Ribs that prevent 
sagging—with a new Spanish finish in 
black-and-gold or in polychrome finish, 
and a handsome decorative center 
medallion. 


With this rod you have the effect of a 
fashionable decorative curtain rod at a 
price but little more than the regular 


Judd Bluebird Curtain Rod. 


Judd Drapery Fixtures, metal and 
wooden poles, rods, cornices, tie-backs 
and hold-backs, are for sale at most hard- 
ware and department stores. Ask your 
dealer to show them to you. If you do 
not know where they are for sale, write 
us and we will see that you are served. 


JUDD 


Send for Free 
Booklets 
Send for our free book- 
lets “Twenty-eight Sug- 
gestions for Beautiful Win- 

dows” and “Wrought Iron— 
and the Window Beautiful.” Address H. L. 
Judd Co., Inc.,87 Chambers Street, N.Y. City. 
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7he Popular Pie 


F you wish to be sure of a dessert 

that pleases everybody serve a pie. 

Let 1v be deliciously crisp and flaky 

as to its crust, mellow brown and 

crinkly on the edges, deep and sweet 
and luscious with a filling, and heaped up 
with a delicate meringue or a fluff of 
whipped cream on the top. 

Autumn is the season when pies regain 
their popularity. There are so many 
fruits at this time to provide a basis for 
filling, the cool crisp days suggest heartier 
foods that give a keener satisfaction to the 
increasing appetite, and a better balance 
is maintained in the menu with a more 
nourishing form of dessert. 

However, there need be no 

variety because a pie is served. A com- 
bination of fruits gives a new flavor, a 
gelatine pie is a novelty, the one-crust 
ples are a variation from the usual service, 
and other distinctly new features bring a 
fresh element into the realm of pastry. 

Berry pies are delicious and attractive 
when made with a crust in strips forming 
a lattice across the top instead of a plain 
crust. The one-crust pies that are turned 
upside down when served and heaped 
with whipped cream are a delightful sur- 
prise. 

When the filling is put into a baked 
pastry shell and it is only necessary to 
brown the meringue before serving the 
pie should be placed in an oven about 350 
degrees F. and the meringue allowed to 
brown slowly until it is the desired golden 
color and slightly frm. If the contents of 
the pie and the pastry are both to be 
baked at the same time the pie should be 
put into a hot oven, the temperature 
about 425 degrees F. and the heat lowered 
after the first twenty minutes of baking 
to about 350 degrees F. Always prick the 
crust to allow the escape of steam. 


lack of 


One Crust Apple Pie 
4 large tart apples 11% tablespoons but- 
lo cup sugar ter 
4 teaspoon cinna- Plain pastry 
mon Whipped cream 
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Wash, pare and core apples and cut in 
thin slices. Put them in the bottom of a 
pie pan and sprinkle with sugar and nut- 
meg. Dot with small bits of butter. Roll 
out pastry thin and ft over the apples. 
Trim off edges of pastry and press with 
fingers or fork to make a fancy edge. Prick 
top to allow the escape of steam. Bake 
in a quick oven, 425 degrees F. ten min- 


utes. Reduce heat to a moderate oven, 
325 degrees F. and bake twenty minutes 
longer. Cool and turn out upside down 


on a serving dish. Cover with whipped 
cream, sweetened and flavored. 


Chocolate Pie 

1 cup sugar 

1g cup broken nut 
meats 

1 cup cream 


Pastry 

2 squares chocolate 

3 eggs 

3 tablespoons soft 
bread crumbs 


Line a pie plate with pastry and pinch 
with fingers to make a fancy edge. Cut 
chocolate in pieces and melt over hot 
water. Do not use sweetened chocolate. 
Beat eggs well and add sugar, bread 
crumbs and melted chocolate. Mix well. 
Pour into the pie pan. Bake in a hot 
oven, 375 degrees F. twenty minutes or 
until filling is firm. When cold sprinkle 
with chopped nuts. Spread with whipped 
cream and decorate with whole nuts. 


Cranberry Pie 
2 cups cranberries : 14 cups sugar 
coarsely chopped ¢ teaspoon salt 
1 cup seeded raisins tablespoon butter 
cut in halves Plain pastry 
3 tablespoons flour 


Mix cranberries and raisins. Add 
flour, sugar and salt. Line a pie pan with 
plain pastry and fill with the cranberry 
mixture. Dot with small bits of butter. 
Moisten edge of pastry, cover with a top 
crust, trim and press edges together. Prick 


top with a fork to allow the escape of 


steam. Bake in quick oven 425 degrees 
F. ten minutes. Reduce heat to -hot 
oven, 375 degrees F. and bake twenty 
minutes longer. 

MAG 
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Butterscotch Pie 


14 teaspoon salt 

3 tablespoons butter 

Vo teaspoon vanilla 
extract 


4 egg yolks 

1 cup brown sugar 

3% tablespoons corn- 
starch 

2 cups milk 
























Beat egg yolks with sugar. Mix corn- 
starch with a little water to make a 
smooth paste. Add to first mixture, then 
add milk and salt. Cook in double boiler 
until thick. Remove from fire. Add 
butter and vanilla. Cool, add beaten 
whites of eggs, or reserve them for a 
meringue. Pour into a baked crust. If 
meringue is used, spread on top and re- 
turn to oven to brown, about 325-350 
degrees F. Otherwise spread top with 
sweetened whipped cream. 

Mixed Fruit Pie 
lcupseededraisins Grated rind 4% lemon 
134 cup finely cut Grated rind 14 


preserved water- orange 2 
melon rind lg teaspoon cinna- 
34 cup brown sugar mon 
2 tablespoons butter 14 teaspoon grated 
2 cups hot water nutmeg 


2 tablespoons vinegar 

Place all the ingredients in a saucepan 
and cook slowly for twenty minutes. 
Thicken with 1 tablespoon of cornstarch 
mixed with a little cold water. Cool and 
pour into pie plate lined with rich pastry. 
Cover with strips of paste, lattice fashion, 
and bake in hot oven, 450 degrees F. 
until brown. 


Custard Macaroon Pie 
14 cup sugar 4 tablespoons currant 
5 tablespoons flour jelly 
2 egg yolks 1 cup cream, whipped 
2 cups hot milk 34 cup dry macaroon 
1g teaspoon salt crumbs 
14 teaspoon vanilla 
Mix sugar and flour together, add 
beaten egg yolks and mix well. Add milk 
and cook over hot water until thick, stirr- 
ing constantly. Add the sifted macaroon 
crumbs, salt and vanilla and mix well. 
Cool and pour into a baked pie shell of 
plain pastry, spread top with jelly and 
cover with whipped cream. 4 
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MIXING A CAKE IS EASIER 
THAN IT USED TO BE 


Remember how slowly you started? You had to 
cream the shortening before it was soft enough 
to mix with the sugar. 

We thought it would be a good idea to 
make Snowdrift so creamy in the first place that 
it would mix with the sugar right away. And 
so we did. Snowdrift comes to you just right 
for mixing. And Snowdrift stays that way 
whether it’s in the refrigerator or in the warmth 
of the kitchen. It always obeys the spoon easily. 

Creamy Snowdrift is so fresh and sweet and 
good-to-eat that it makes delicious cake. And it’s 
so shining-white and good-looking it tempts 
you to make acake the minute you open the can. 
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” CUSTARD 
DESSERTS 


RICHNESS. CREAMINESS. SMOOTHNESS 
- « « « « That’s what you want in custards. 
That’s what you get with least uncertainty, 
trouble and expense when you use Eagle 


Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk. 


o fd ¢ 


TOP and think what Eagle Brand is! Two 
ingredients in one—pure, fresh, full-cream 
milk, perfectly blended with high-grade sugar. It 
has a smoothness no home-blended mixture could 
equal. It has double richness. Bottled milk is 87% 
water, while Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed 
Milk has had most of the water removed, result- 
ing in a much higher percentage of butter fat. 


That’s why so many experienced cooks turn to 
this milk whenever the recipe calls for both milk 
and sugar. Get Eagle Brand today and test it your- 
self, in the recipes on this page. The results will 
make you want to give it an immediate trial in 
other dishes—in Spanish creams and puddings; in 
cake and pie fillings; in candies and ice cream; in 
hot breads. And you'll get wonderful results from 
it, too, in salad dressings. 


Let us send you the new recipe booklet—‘*Con- 
densed Milk and its Uses in Good Cookery.” 86 
fine recipes that will help you give new richness 
and flavor to your cooking, more conveniently and 
economically. (Remember, there is no waste to 
Eagle Brand. It keeps fresh, even without ice, for 
days after the can is opened.) Mail the coupon now. 


FLUFFY COFFEE CUSTARD 


'/, cup Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Mlik 

34 cup water 

34 cup cold coffee 


2 tablespoons cornstarch 
14 cup cold water 
2 eggs 
VY teaspoon salt 
I teaspoon vanilla 

Dilute milk with water and coffee, bring to the scalding point in the 
double boiler. Add the cornstarch stirred smooth with the cold water and 
cook for ten minutes. Add the beaten egg yolks diluted with a little of the 
hot mixture and the salt. Cook for five minutes, add the egg whites beaten 
stiff and stir in thoroughly. Cook for five additional minutes, remove from 
the stove and flavor. 


CORNSTARCH CUSTARD 


34 cup EagleBrand Sweetened 


Condensed Milk 


2 eggs 
4 tablespoons cornstarch 
114 cups hot water 1 cup cold water 
1% teaspoon salt I teaspoon vanilla 
Dilute milk with hot water and bring to the scalding point in a double 
boiler. Add salt and cornstarch blended to a smooth paste with the cold 
water; stir constantly until the mixture thickens; continue cooking for 
fifteen minutes stirring occasionally. Add the beaten egg yolks diluting 
them with a little of the hot mixture. Cook for five minutes, add the egg 
whites beaten stiff and the flavoring. Serve either hot or cold. 


BAKED PEACH CUSTARD 


114 cups hot water 
3 eggs slightly beaten 
p Eagle Brand Sweetened lf teaspoon salt 
Condensed Milk Grating of nutmeg 
Place peeled halves of peaches in a baking dish or in individual custard 
cups and fill each half with sugar. Bake for fifteen minutes in a moderate 
oven (350° F.) Dilute the milk with the hot water and pour gradually over 
the beaten eggs. Add salt. Pour this mixture over the peaches, place the 
baking pan ina pan of hot water, sprinkle with nutmeg and bake for about 
ten additional minutes, lowering the temperature of the oven to 300° F. 
A knife blade inserted will come out clean when the custard is done. Serve 
either hot or cold. 


arge well ripened peaches 


3 large 
Lg cup sugar 
cu 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 

Borden Building 

350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the free booklet “Condensed Milk and its uses 
in Good Cookery.” 
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/ 
Orange Pie | 
146 cup flour 2 cups orange sec- 
34 cup sugar tions | 


1g teaspoon salt 4 tablespoons con- 9 
1 cup orange juice fectioners sugar H E RE S AN EA S Y 
24 cup hot water 3 egg whites 

3 egg yolks Baked pastry shell 


2 tablespoons butter 
Mix flour, sugar and salt together. Add | F RO / E \ | DAI N Y 
orange juice and hot water and bring | 


‘slowly to the boiling point, stirring con- 
stantly. Pour the mixture on the beaten 
egg yolks and mix well. Add the butter | 
and orange sections. Pour the filling into 

a baked pie shell. Cover with a meringue 
made by beating the confectioners sugar | 
into the stiffly beaten egg whites. Bake in 

a moderate oven, 325 degrees F. twenty 
minutes or until meringue is brown. 


| 
| 
Fig Pie | 
$4 pound dried figs 2 eggs | 
145 cups boiling 14 cup sugar 
water l4 teaspoon salt 


Cut the figs fine, add boiling water and 
cook about thirty minutes or until skins 
are tender. Beat egg yolks, add two 
tablespoons of sugar and the salt, stir into 
the hes and cook until the eggs thicken the 
mixture. Turn into a baked crust. Cover | 
with a meringue made of the stifly beaten 
egg whites and two tablespoons sugar and 
sprinkle top lightly with sugar. Brown 
in a moderate oven, 350 degrees F. 


Prune Pie 
1 cup cooked and pit- 1 cup prune juice 
ted prunes 1 tablespoon flour 
1 lemon juice and V4 cup sugar 
grated rind 3 tablespoons butter 


Cook prunes with the other ingredients 
until slightly thickened. Add a little cin- 
namon or nutmeg if desired. Bake be- 
tween two crusts. Serve with vanilla ice 
cream on top. 





Washington Apple Pie 





Pastry 1 teaspoon powdered Ghirardelli’s Chocolate Parfait 
114 cups apples, cinnamon . 

chopped 34 cup honey Icup sugar . 1 tablespoon vanilla 
ly cup seeded raisins 14 cup broken nut cup Ghirardelli’s 12 candied cherries, 
1 tablespoon vinegar meats Ground Chocolate cut in halves 

Line pie plate with pastry. Mix apples go ve ee ae 

i ae : egg whites chopped 
raisins, vinegar, cinnamon and_ sugar, 1 pint thick cream 
turn into prepared plate, and bake in a : 
moderate oven thirty minutes. Brush top Boil sugar, chocolate and water to a 
with sweetened milk or beaten egg and thread, 260° F. Pour slowly onto stiff 
sprinkle with nut meats. Return to oven whites, beating constantly with an AND COCOA 
six minutes. Serve hot. egg whip. Chill, fold in stiffly beaten ares 
Sour Cream Pie creamand remaining ingredients. Pack nevi 

1 cup thick cream Y teaspoon nutmeg in mold in equal parts of ice and salt 
34 cup sugar 14 teaspoon ginger for 4 hours. Remove from mold, dec- 
eS beaten i 72 teaspoon cinna- orate with whipped cream, cherries 
Be boon aves aon and blanched almonds. Eight or ten 


E servings. 
Mix cream and sugar together, add 


, salt and 2 r 
ees a sPices, Pour into pasty GHIRA/RDELLI’S 


bake in moderate oven, 350 degrees F. 


thirty minutes. | Chocolate 
Orange CG Pie Say “Gear-ar-delly” 

2 tablespoons granu- 14 cup sugar 

lated gelatine 9 teaspoon grated 
¥ cup cold water Coe Fe a a hy a aS ee ee ee 
2 cups orange juice 14 teaspoon salt 
eee lespoons lemon 1 cup cream Mail this coupon for Ghirardelli’s book of tested chocolate recipes—free! 

Soften gelatine in cold water five min- D. Ghirardelli Co., 905 North Point St., San Francisco 
utes and dissolve over hot water. Add to Please send me free, your book of tested chocolate recipes for baking and dessert making. 


orange juice, lemcn juice, sugar, grated 
tind and salt and stir until dissolved. 
When beginning to set stir in whipped 
cream and beat until stiff. Turn into TOA SSR, sees ree Te pe ee A, OE, RS ae ae 
baked pie shell and chill before serving. 
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Prove to yourself 


that the new X- 
Bazin Cream De- 
pilacory is the safest 
and most effective 
superfluous hair 
remover. 





Try ic on your forearm or leg. Satisfy 
yourself by this test chat X-Bazin Cream 
is the best obtainable. Five minutes will 
convince you. 


The new Cream is delicately perfumed. 
Ic is guaranteed harmless and continued 
use will discourage 
further growth. Send 
10c for liberal crial 
size tube. 


Harr & Rucxke, Inc. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





X-Bazin Cream or Powder Depilatory soc 


At all drug and department stores 


XBOCIN 


“Put the (4 
“lash, off ke San? 


J. 8S. OCALLAGHAN & SON 


243 Fremont Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Enclosed find 10c (coin or stamps) for 
trial cube of X-Bazin Cream Depilatory. 











Liquid Silmerine 


Makes Hair Beautiful 


Eliminates dandruff, dirt, oiliness. Invigorates 
scalp, helps circulation. This means _ strong, 
healthy hair; soft, silky, glossy. Keeps hair wavy 
for days. Keeps ‘straight hair smooth, sleek, neat, 
orderly; never unruly. Men, women, children use 
it. Any drug store. Parker-Belmont Co., Chicago, Ill. 





LCOLL and BeAGnnies 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY, makes them ap- 
ear naturally dark, long and 
uxuriant. _ Adds wonderful charm, 


beauty and expression to any ae 
Perfectly harmless. Used Ben 
{ ciilovely women BLACK or ROWN, 


e in solid form or water- 
rae at your dealer's or 
irect postpa! 


MAYBELLINE co. CHICAGO 


cbtaina 
roof liquid. 





UNSET 
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When Beauty Smiles 


OUTHS have more than 

one way of speaking, and 

they often tell their se- 

crets when they are closed. 

It’s a trite old saying that 

we are given our other features, but our 

mouths we make ourselves, and there’s 

more than a wee grain of truth init. Char- 

acter and disposition are written there, 

humor lurks in up- 

curving lips and 

cruelty is betrayed 

in the thin line of a 

mouth tightly com- 
pressed. 

However there is 

more than this that 

a mouth has to say. 


Sound teeth that 
are straight and 


white are the index 
of care from child- 
hood, and have a 
very definite bear- 
ing on health and 
beauty. The bony 
formation of the jaw 
has a very direct re- 
lation to the shape 
of the lips, and teeth 
that overcrowd the 
mouth, or protrude, 
twist the soft curves 
of the lips into a 
shape that disfigures 
the face. 

A child’s teeth 
should be given care 
before they arrive. 
In other words, the 
diet should provide 
materials from 
which the teeth are 
formed. All the 
foods that make 


bone material should be included, vege- 


table pulp, orange juice and plenty of 


milk in order to give nature the chance to 
do her best. Then when the teeth do 
come they should be kept clean from the 
first moment of their appearance. And, 
of course, crooked teeth and teeth that 
overcrowd the mouth demand the skill 
and attention of a dentist. 

The everyday home hygiene of the 
mouth should become almost an uncon- 
scious act on the part of the child, so as 
never to be overlooked or forgotten. The 
teeth should be brushed twice a day 
thoroughly, once in the morning upon 
getting up, and just before going to bed. 
Further brushing is, of course, optional 
with the individual, but a rinsing of the 
mouth after each meal with a good mouth 
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Conducted by Marise de Fleur 





wash keeps the breath clean and pure and 
the mouth in a healthy, wholesome con- 
dition. 

Much depends upon the choice of a 
toothbrush. One that presents a curved 
surface to the teeth is much to be preferred 
to the old type of flat bristle surface which 
polishes off the flat face of the teeth but 
fails to penetrate into the interstices be- 
tween. This is where 
the food particles 
lodge and trouble | 
begins. Tooth-— 
brushes now come 
in sizes to fit the 
mouth. They are 
classified according — 
to the age of the 
user, into a size for 
children, for youths 
and for adults, but 
this should be made 
more flexible, and 
the standard should 
be one of size and | 
not years. If the | 
mouth is small, a 
small toothbrush 1s" 
much more com- 
fortable and effec- 
tive, no matter what 
the age may be. 

The accumulating ~ 
years are inclined to 
leave their marks | 
first around the 
mouth. Lines at the 
corners, gradually 
extending from nose 
to chin, flesh around > 
the throat where it | 
has no_ business to | 
be, making a series — 
of chins where there” 
should be but one, — 
or perhaps flabby muscles that result 
in a stringy neck, a tell-tale condition no— 
matter how young the face may be. Lines | 
can be modified or entirely smoothed away | 
by the application of a good cream that’ 
builds up the tissues and feeds the skin. 
The face should be cleansed first with a 
cleansing cream. In applying the skin 
food be sure to rub the line away, instead 
of making it deeper. 


A. M. He 


DOUBLE chin is usually taken 

care of by reducing enough to get 

rid of the excess flesh. This will be aided 

by exercises. Try turning the head from 

side to side until the muscles stretch and | 

the neck can be twisted no further. Th 
up and down the same way. 

To strengthen flabby muscles and fles 


















Movies 


frequently strain Eyes. 


Use Murine for relief 


When you return from a picture 
show with strained, tired eyes, ap- 
ply afew drops of soothing Murine. 
Almost Peay they will feel 


strong and rested . . . ready for 
anything! Amonth’ssupply of this 
harmless lotion costs but 6oc. 


Wen 
EYES 


Ese 4J 





For decorating fancy handker- 
“If chiefs, scarfs, pillow tops, table run- 

ners, dresses, drapes. Anybody can 
doit, quickly, easily. Complete trial 
S outfit, only $1.00. Includes silk crepe 
Os) handkerchief, with marked design; 3 
Ws" bottles color; 1 tube plastic white; 1 pkg. 
metallic gold; 1 brush; 6 cones; explicit 
instructions. Finished handkerchief and 
materials would cost many times more in 
stores; you pay only $1.00. Order your out- 
fit today! 

THAYER & CHANDLER 


Department K-43, 913 Van Buren Street, Chicago 


1928 “Yearbook,” 96 pages, profusely § 
illustrated, now ready. Send today ® 


2, BOURJOIS France 


®& 28 RucoeraParx wo 


JAVA 


The Wonderful French Face Powder 


This exquisite Parisian creation refines 
your skin to delicate transparency and 
its fragile youthfulness lasts indefinitely. 


A TINT FOR EVERY TYPE 


Also eight handmade French Rouges 
by Bourjois suiting every complexion. 


Paris - - BOURJOIS, Inc. - - New York 
sReg. U.S. 
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| rouge into the corners of the mouth. 
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and bring back youthful firmness to the 
throat faithful treatment is necessary. 
First apply to the throat just where it 
curves out into the chin a washcloth wrung 
from hot water in which a handful of 
Epsom salts have been dissolved. Repeat 
this several times, covering all the throat 
and neck. Then dry the skin and go over 
it with a small piece of ice wrapped in a 
towel. This stimulates the skin 
brings the blood to the surface. Dry 
again and apply a reliable muscle oil. 
Massage this well into the throat, begin- 


and 


| ning at the base and rubbing up and out 


from the center with a rotary motion. Do 
| this gently but faithfully and in a short 


time the drooping muscles should begin 
to tighten and the sag will gradually dis- 
appear. But do not stop at the first en- 
couraging signs. Perserverance is neces- 
sary for all beauty treatments to bring 
success. Remember that age is always 
attacking and a spasmodic defense is a 
losing battle. 

The make-up of the mouth is a matter 
which should be given more intelligent 
attention than it is receiving at present, 
by all the signs which may be observed, 
anywhere, on any day. To begin with, 
good taste seems to dictate a choice be- 
tween rosy cheeks and red lips. Highly 
rouged lips are much more alluring if they 
are the high spot of color in a face that 
otherwise is devoid of artifice. If both 
lips and cheeks are rouged it should be 
done sparingly and made to look as 
natural as possible. If the lips are thick 
and full, do not exaggerate their size or 
shape by the use of conspicuous color. If 
the upper lip is thin and the underlip thick 
place the rouge on the upper lip only, and 
let contact do the rest. Never rub the 
Ap- 
ply it to the center of the lip and spread 
and shape it with the tip of the little finger, 
deepening the curves and keeping the 
bow if possible. When this has been done, 
rub over lightly with powder to blend the 
edges with the paler tint of the face. A 
good lip salve is not only a beautifier as 
far as color 1s concerned but it protects 
the lips and keeps them soft and moist. 
The skin of the lips is very tender and 
quick to burn with sun or wind when ex- 
posed. If the dust is allowed to settle in 
the pores of this delicate skin a sore often 
results which could have been prevented 
by the use of a good lip salve as a matter 
of protection. 


AST of all, it isn’t possible to leave 
the matter of the mouth without 


| a reminder that its strings are pulled by 


disposition, temperament or temper, 
whatever you choose to call that little 
affair of nerves that twists its corners 
down, drags its curves into a grim line, 
narrows the lips into stubborn resistance 
and determination or prints a pout across 
their natural sweetness. 

Serenity and good humor, on the other 
hand, deepen the corners and turn them 
up so that if the dimples are not actually 


there, they seem to be not far away, the 


lips are soft even if they are firm, gentle- 
ness lingers around the mouth and a smile 
is easier than a frown. 

For the mouth there is no beauty treat- 
ment like self-control and a good dis- 
position. Make worry and _ ill-temper 
your natural enemies and watch your 
lips take on lines of loveliness. 
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_ will make your hair 


| Brilliantly Lustrous 


SEND COUPON BELOW 


UST toc will prove to you that you can reveal 
all the richest natural radiance of your hair in 
the simple operation of a shampoo at home. Send 
the coupon and roc. A little bottle of clear liquid 
will come to you post haste! It is a marvelously 
beautifying shampoo! It contains just the right 
touch of henna, to bring out the supreme natural 
brilliance of the hair without affecting its color. 
This shampoo will not destroy the permanent 
wave. It cleanses and invigorates the hair as no 
cake of soap can! It creates a dazzling effect of 
brilliant charm that no hairdresser can achieve! 

q Send for it now! Your money back if you are 


not delighted. nafoan, 


nn MARK REG 


{ SHAMPOG? 


——— CLIP HERE-—————— *j 
Hennafoam Corp., 511 W. 42d St., New York, N. Ye | i 


Enclosed find roc for which send mea 
trial bottle of Hennafoam Shampoo. 
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Try the New 


Cuticura 
Shaving Stick 


A Freely Lathering 
as \Medicinal and Emollient 





e UGLY 
HAIRS 
— Gone 


Forever! 


Hundreds of hairs removed 
with their roots in less than 

a minute! NU-ART, the new 
scientific preparation, is far in 
advance of temporary surface 
hair removers. Permanently 
destroys the growth by gently 
roots untl they 
cannot return. Safe. Rapid. Harm- 
less. Thousands of women are 
using it. | Fors ted by a physician. 
Guaranteed. Only $1.00. Ask your 
dealer or send coupon for free offer. 


U-ART 


The New Art of ae 1g Embarrassing Hair, 
Uf your dealer can’t supply you, m arl coupon 


DELFIN, INC., Dept. 491 FREE 
South Orange, New Jersey OFFER 


Please send me without charge, as 
a special offer, a Jarge jar of DELFIN 
Massage Cream and a six months 
supply of Antiseptic Astringent; also 
the dollar package of NU-AKT for 
which I enclose $1.00. 


~ 


lifting out the 





Name .... 
Address .... 


preato! it’agone!] City & State 
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‘ou need not do it qgain 


a you are one of those women who 
think that finished floors cannot be 
kept clean without frequent scrub- 
bing, here’s wonderful news for you. 


Liquid Veneer Liquid Wax has ban- 
ished the need of washing floors, be- 
cause it cleans as well as polishes. 
Floors treated with this remarkable 
cleaner acquire a clear lustre that 
brightens every corner of your home 
as only radiant new floors can do. 


The old-style floor polishes do not 
clean. They merely gloss over the dirt, 
until the floor becomes discolored and 
dingy. Scrubbing is the only remedy, 
and every woman knows what a labo- 
rious task that is. Now, thanks to 
Liquid Veneer Liquid Wax it is easy 
to restore your floor to its original 
condition and to keep it so. 

It’s hard to believe what a magic 
transformation can be accomplished 
on discolored floors by applying Liquid 
Veneer Liquid Wax. You have to see 
it with your own eyes. Let us furnish 
you with a free sample to make the 
demonstra- 
tion. 


MQ VERMEER 
CORPORATION 


4120 
Liquid Veneer 
Bldg. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


WQ0id VEXtee 


LIQUID 
WAX 


The Wax that CLEANS 
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Liquid Veneer Corporation 

4120 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
You may send me a sample bottle of Liquid Veneer 
Liquid Wax free and postpaid so I can test it on my 
own floors and see that it cleans as well as polishes. 
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toppled over, is worth copying, especially 
in homes where there are active, careless 
children; this type of hearth also prevents 
the drifting out of ashes. 

The huge andirons and tongs, ancient 
English heirlooms, belong right here. And 
the lights? Throughout the house there 
are art-craft sconces, hand-wrought by 
painstaking ancestors; sconces that call 
for candles rather than electric lamps; also 
lanterns and lampshades that could come 
from nowhere but the Orient. These in- 
terior furnishings delight us, as do the in- 
set paintings on the walls, but the win- 
dows that hold paintings from Nature’s 
own brush lure us irresistibly. Deftly the 
owners have added to this lure by putting 
tall narrow mirrors on the inner sides of 
the outer doors so that they reflect the 
gardens. They beckon us to come, to 
follow the paths through the shrubbery, 
but first we must traverse the corridor 
around three sides of the house to dis- 
cover two pergola nooks on the north 
where easy chairs and magazine tables 
offer hospitality. The tile flooring here is 
set some eighteen inches from the walls 
and in this space masses of ferns thrive 
abundantly, while rare plants in the cor- 
ners are protected from extremes of 
weather. 

The gardens and lawns? Certainly 
such growth and variety could be had 
only in California in a brief five years’ 
time, and only such careful attention by 
people who love plant-life enough to labor 





Swimming Pools 


HILDREN should be taught how to 

swim and dive from the time they are 
three and four years of age until they are 
men and women. Some of the largest 
colleges in the United States will not even 
give the academic degree unless the candi- 
date can swim. Natatoriums in the cities 
are now deemed essential to juvenile 
growth and development. But if the 
swimming pool is denied to the country 
child and there 1s no natatorium for him, 
what happens? The natural result is 
provision for a pool at home. Sometimes 
it is a small affair, not much bigger than a 
large bath-tub; sometimes it 1s a very 
large affair to accommodate many people. 
Such a one a banker of Auburn, California 
has on his place. He allows all the chil- 
dren in town to come, provided they bring 
their own bathing suits and wear them. 
He gets his payment in watching the 
pleasure of the delighted youngsters. But 
more often the country pool is a moderate 
sized one. 

Walls and floor should be concrete and 
the water changed by means of a siphon 
pump, then used for irrigating. There are 
many small patent pumps on the market 
that can be easily installed and are inex- 
pensive. Any plumber will give the makes 
and various prices. The concrete work 
can be done by the regular farm hands, or 
even the boys at home can successfully 
do this work. The walls should be from 
four inches to twelve in width, according 
to the depth of the pool, and the floor 
should be graded to drain. A rail can be 
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The Pasadena Home of Dr. Joseph Sill 


(Continued from page 52) 
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(Bure) 


for it. There are many things that money 
cannot buy. One of them 1s a home like 
this, evolved by the artistry, the skill and 
the devotion of its makers. 


Lee McCrae. 


made around the pool if there are young 
children in the family. Forms for the 
concrete should be made of planks and a 
good quality of cement used. If the pool 
is long and deep a few concrete knee- 
braces will be necessary. Remember that 
strong concrete is poured soft, and a good 
mixture Is one part cement, three parts of © 
clean sand, five parts of sharp crushed 
rock and plenty of water, the mixture to 
be used immediately. ‘ 

Put your pool where the whole family 
will use it and where its beauty will add 
to the scenic effect of your place. There 
is no sport which develops the muscles 
better and no easier way for a man to stay 
pals with his children than being a boy 
with them in the swimming pool. 

SANCHIA SANFORD. 


CHD 


A Small 
Brick House 


HERE is a warmth of color about 

brick construction that, together 
with its satisfying suggestion of solidity 
and durability, makes a house of this 
material very much to be desired. 

The small brick house illustrated on page 
84 is very attractive in exterior de- 
signing, and its interior is given a room 
arrangement and an equipment of closets 
and built-in features that make it delight- _ 
fully convenient and easily kept in order. 

The large brick chimney, the gabled 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Junior College? LOY the dest coffee 


— you ever tasted 


that discussion may be a method of 

instruction. 

2. To be of varied types that the many 
purposes of general education may be 
served without costly duplication be- 
tween Junior Colleges, and between 
ie Colleges and universities. 

o be ready to direct inclinations so 
that careers may be wisely chosen, 
whether the student goes on in Uni- 
versity, goes into Professional schools, 
or ends his formal education in the 
Junior College. 





What will happen to our present four- 
year colleges, our typical American Col- 
lege as apart from our large Universities? 

Those that offer distinctive training, 
have proved their usefulness, and devel- 
oped successfully their objectives will live. 
Those that have not solved those problems 
will disappear as colleges. A percentage 
of Americans will always prefer the four 
years of orderly training in a residence col- 
lege—the traditional liberal and fine arts 
college of this country, because all college 
students are not necessarily preparing for 
research or profession. Such Americans 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast will 
understand, approve, and support the 
distinctive services of a Dartmouth or 
Bryn Mawr, of a Pomona or a Mills 


Ciltee Use a Hotpoint electric percolator 
make coffee ~ right at the table 


The \ \ est at OOD coffee starts the day right. Whatever 


else you may have for breakfast, you want 


V V as h 1 a gto Nn good coffee. Here’s the easy way to make it — fra- 


grant, delicious and always the same. Use one 

(Continued from page 40) rounded tablespoonful of coffee for each cup. 

the time was in administrative charge of Connect the percolator, right = the table. Al 
five of its bureaus. In addition he was | Most instantly it begins to“perc” hot water. You 
called upon by Hoover to keep an eye on | can see it take on its clear richness — first amber; 


radio and develop a sort of code of wireless | then the deeper, golden brown. 


aw. Unti creatio adio Com- ; : : : 
ra yUanlithe creation of the Radio Com Now drink it —and experience a new thrill. 
mission Judge Davis was the only authority 


there was who had any right to, or pre- | Was ever coffee so delicious, s--o satisfying! 
tence of, keeping order in the air. His | You smack your lips and take a second cup. 


various decisions built up quite a body of Hotpoint percolators use a valveless pump with no moving parts to get 
admiralty law of the air, and are to be | out of order. Every drop of water percolated is HOT. And it all drips 


embodied in a book that is about to be : ; 
: sket—no perforations 
published. Thus, although he is not yet through from top to bottom of the coffee in the basket p 


fully aware of the difference between a | to let it out the side. Hotpoint’s famous HOT drip method extracts the 
tube and a battery, he attained vast full aromatic flavor and fragrance. Ask your dealer 
vogue in radio affairs. So vast in fact to explain other exclusive Hotpoint advantages. 


that it overspread radio and deeply im- Visit your dealer or electric light company and see the com- 
pressed big business generally. _ plete line of beautiful Hotpoint Percolators ranging in price 

And then came the great rewa rd. Three from $9 to $36.50. Each is of guaranteed Hotpoint quality, made 
great national associations—the National for long years of service—and of lasting beauty. 


Electric Light Association, the American the 
Electric Railway Association and the EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
- 155 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


American Gas Association—engaged him Beam Wass tiles Seecl Chiete 
as general counsel at a salary that I am Factories: Chicago, Ill., and Ontario, Calif. 
not permitted to reveal, lest its propor- Branches and Factory Service Stations in all principal cities 
tions should enrage the proletariat. In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 
From now on Judge Davis will reap his | pis is the famous Hotpoint SUPER- 
reward. His days of hard labor are over. | Iron with patented Thumb Rest, 
About all he has to do is look wise, utter | Hotpoint CALROD element, hinged 
unimportant opinions in sepulchral tones | Pl# and heel stand. No other iron 
3 P P ‘ ; can offer all these features at any 
and let it be known that Judge Davis | price. $6.00. (The regular Hotpoint 
says—. That’s the way of the world. | Model “R” is only $5.00.) SERVANTS 
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The Switchboard 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


A weEB of cords 
plugged into num- 
bered holes. A hand 
ready to answer signals 
which flash from tinylamps. 
A mind alert for prompt 
and accurate performance 
of a vital service. A de- 
votion to duty inspired 
by a sense of the public’s 
reliance on that service. 

Every section of a tele- 
phone switchboard typi- 
fies the co-ordination of 
human effort and mech- 
anism which makes’ possi- 
ble America’s far-reaching 


i 





telephone service. 
Its cords link for in- 
stant speech those 
who areseparated bya few 
milesor byacontinent. Its 
guardian operators are 
of the telephone army— 
men and women vigilant 
to meet a nation’s need 
for communications. _ 

In plant and personnel, 
the Bell System isin effect 
a vast switchboard serv- 
ing a nation that has been 
transformed into a neigh- 
borhood through telephone 
growth and development. 





The man who knows Oil uses | 


NITY, Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact- « 
ing care. Only the best is good | 

enough for fine guns, reels and [ie 
casting lines. As essential to their 

well being as the oil in a watch. 


If unable to obtain Nyoil send to us #4 
direct 35c¢ for handy cans. 
WM. F. NYE, INC. 


Oil refiners for over half a ceutury 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS 


















SUNSET is 
easy and clean to 
use. No stained hands, 
E no spoiled utensils. Cotton, 
me silk, wool, mixed goods—fast- 
dyed same shade in one dye 
bath. The “know-how” of the ex- 
pert is in the cake of SUNSET. 
There’s no other dye like 


SUNSET: YES 


It's Patented! 
NorTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION 
Dept. 89, Mt.Vernon, N.Y 



















~a AT YOUR DEALERS 
=>. OR SEND 

: BP TO us 15¢ 
=> DIRECT 


| While you are doing the hard work you 


get little pay, but you build up a reputa- 
tion that later enables you to do easy 
work at big pay, while you pass the buck 
to the youthful drudges, who look forward 
to getting their reward even as you did. 
Of course, Judge Davis is not in a com- 
manding position to do something for 
Hoover if President Coolidge’s startling 
retirement from the 1928 presidential 


| tourney should make it the patriotic duty 





| ing. 


of Mr. Hoover to offer himself for sacrifice 
or blessing upon the altar of presidential 
honors. 


The Great Julian 
“Pete Swindle 


(Continued from page 19) 


your Julian shares or other securities. For 
every share you send, we'll buy another 
one for you. When the rise comes, you 
get the profit on both.” 

That was good business for Wagy & 
Co., considering the fact that Bennett 
could produce stock certificates for the 
cost of printing them. If the stock went 
up, the owners could always be induced 


| to reinvest their profits in more stock 
| instead of drawing the winnings out in 


cash; if the market went down far enough, 
they lost everything—and the Wagy 


company won. To cover up queer trans- 


actions, a million-dollar entry was credited 


| on the books to R. M. Rees, the dummy 


president of the concern put in by Lewis. 
President Rees bought and sold to Wagy 
& Co., and that million-dollar account 
covered a multitude of sins. 

An episode revealed by C. C. Julian 
before the grand jury throws a significant 
light on the character of the chief actors. 

Before he quit the ship in December, 
1924, Julian had made desperate efforts 


| to keep the price of preferred up, knowing 


that he would be unable to sell new stock 
at $50 while the stock already sold could 
be bought on the Exchange for $10 a 
share. To put the price up he tried to 
create an artificial scarcity by inducing 
his stockholders to keep their shares off 
the market for a certain length of time, 
putting them in escrow during the period. 
Though he rented the huge Hollywood 
Bowl with a seating capacity of 20,000 to 
expound his plan, though he explained to 
the multitude of his followers that a con- 
spiracy of the big oil companies and bank- 
ers was responsible for the low price of 
their stock, the scheme was not a success. 
The element of personal profit was miss- 
At best the stockholder could hope 


_ to get the satisfaction of seeing his stock 


rise in value while it remained in escrow. 
So long as the company continued to lose 
money, a permanently higher price level 
could not be expected. 


Ss Julian employed a hoary Wall 
Street device to accomplish his 
purpose. He organized a “pool.” 

The operation of a pool is a simple 
matter. A hundred men agree to put up 
$5000 apiece to buy a certain stock on 
margin. As the pool manager buys, the 
price rises, other owners of the stock see 
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the rise, hang on or buy more and push 
the price still higher. The art of pool 
manipulation consists in knowing when 
and how to sell without causing a violent 
slump so as to get rid of the pool holdings 
at the higher price. 

Soon after ee assumed control of 
the corporation, he suggested to Julian 
that the stock needed support and 
another pool was in order. Julian agreed 
and ut up $200,000, according to his 
grand jury testimony, only to raicover 
that Lewis put one over on him by selling 
‘him not stock in the hands of the public 
but shares Lewis had acquired. Where- 
upon Julian, so he told the grand jury, 
induced Lewis to go into another pool 
and sold him back the shares owned by 
the first pool. 

N the meantime Jake Berman alias 

Jack Bennett was manipulating the 
market, drumming up new speculative 
clients for Wagy & Co., organizing sure- 
thing pools and borrowing money on Julian 
Pete preferred stock at an ever-increasing 
rate. Between January and August, 
1925, Julian Pete preferred dropped 
steadily, sank from the January quota- 
tion of $24 for-a $50 share to $6.25 in 
August. In the face of this drop, aggra- 
vated by the concern’s reputation, no 
bank would lend money on the stock, but 
private individuals could be induced to 
come through with loans at an interest 
rate commensurate to the risk, provided 
enough stock were put up to protect them 
against loss. 

Jack Bennett’s pool operations were of 
a similar character. They were merely 
group loans on stock for a short period, 
30 or 45 days, Bennett agreeing for 
Wagy & Co., and Lewis to buy back the 
stock at the end of the period at an ad- 
vance of $3 a share. As security he put 
up an additional share of stock for every 
share bought by the pool. And the buy- 
ing was always done through Wagy & 
Co. Sometimes the pool members re- 
ceived their investment and their three- 
dollar “profit” back in cash, most of them, 
eager for more easy money, putting capi- 
tal and profits back into another pool. 
Sometimes Bennett didn’t have the cash, 
in which case the original pool stock plus 
enough of the security stock was sold on 
the open market to pay capital and in- 
terest. Whereupon the price would sag 
some more. But on every transaction 
Wagy & Co., owned by S. C. Lewis, 
would take a small rake-off per share. 

Remember, throughout its career until 
the receivers, Joseph Scott and H. L. 
Carnahan, took over the management, 
the Julian Petroleum Corporation never 
earned a dollar in profits. It was losing 
money every day, often in big chunks. 
And the Lewis program of expansion 
called for large amounts of cash to make 
the first payments on the new properties 
he acquired. Nor could the drilling of 
new wells be suspended. Furthermore, 
Lewis, Berman and their crowd needed 
money for personal expenses in large 
gobs. They were free and easy spenders. 
Why not? So long as more stock certifi- 
cates could be had to be put up as secur- 
ity for more loans, just so long green- 
backs and checks came fluttering in, 
lighting for a moment on Jake’s desk be- 
fore passing through the hands of Lewis. 
Yo ho ho—and another bottle of rum! 
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Practicing dentists reveal 
a beauty secret 


They say you must guard The Danger Line to 


preserve the 


Every year, millions of women waken to 
the vital importance of proper care of 
their teeth and gums. For the re is a mass 
of evidence which says: “If your teeth 
decay; if your gums weaken and become 
diseased, gradually your health will go 
and those priceless assets, beauty and 
charm, become but hollow shells.” 

But what is proper care? How can 
the average person, busy with the affairs 
of every-day life, give her teeth and 
gums effective protection? 

That the question might be answered 
by highest authorities, E. R. Squibb & 
Sons asked a world-famous research insti’ 
tution to make an investigation that would 
include the entire dental profession. 50, 
000 practicing dentists were asked cer- 
tain questions relating to mouth hygiene. 
Here is summary of their replies. 


95% of the answers agree that acids most fre- 
quently cause tooth decay and gum irritation. 


95% of the answers state that 
the most serious trouble occurs 
at the place where teeth meet 
gums—known as The Danger 
Line. 


85% state that the best product f 


Guard The Danger Line 








vital fascination of good health 


to prevent these acids from causing decay 


and irritating the gums is Milk of 
Magnesia. 
The result of this investigation is 


truly overwhelming evidence of the 
soundness of the Squibb warning to 
guard The Danger Line. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream gives ade- 
quate protection because it is made 
with more than 50% of Squibb’s Milk 
of Magnesia. Every time you use it, 
tiny particles of the Milk of Magnesia 
are forced into every pit and crevice in 
sufficient quantity to neutralize the acids 
and give protection long after use. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream is a truly 
scientific dentifrice—safe—effective. It 
cleans beautifully. It is pleasant to 
use, delicately flavored. It contains 
no harsh abrasives, and is absolutely 
safe in the mouths of all—even in the 
tender mouth of a small child. At all 
druggists, only 40c for a 
large tube. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
New York, Manufacturing 
Chemists to the Medical 
Profession since 1858. 


where teeth meet gums 
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SQUIBB’S DENTAL CREAM 


The “Priceless Ingredient” of Every Product is the Honor and Integrity of Its Maker 
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“How fi e 
youl” .~ 
exclaim 


her Quests 


Your home, in its furnishings, af- 
fords one of the best opportunities 
to express your individuality and 
good taste. And nowitisso easy to 
acquire the right furnishings. 





Local Dealer aid 


Peck & Hills 


offer you enormous variety in furniture 
and floor coverings. The ideal way to 
make your selection is to visit our nearest 
wholesale display, with a Card of Intro- 
duction signed by your local furniture 
dealer. If you cannot visit these beauti- 
ful displays, choose from our catalog at 
your dealer’s store. 

Either way the Peck & Hills plan guar- 
antees quality and enables your dealer to 
offer you real money-saving opportun- 
ities. If dealer cannot supply Card or 
show Catalog, write for names of nearest 
dealers whocan. Address nearest house— 
Peck & Hills Furniture Company, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Den- 
ver, Los Angeles,San Francisco,Oakland, 
Portland, Tacoma, Spokane, Seattle. 

Wholesale Furniture and Floor Coverings. 


Weselland deliverthroughretail dealers only. 
F FREE BOOKLET 
a ™~ explains care of home furnish- 


Ute. ih WY ings and money-saving plan. 
. D Write for Booklet S -10, 


The Peck & Hills oval 
sign on your dealer's 
window is added as. 

surance of service and 
satisfaction. 
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To meet the constant operating def- 
cits, the drilling costs, the advertising 
bills and to raise the capital for expan- 
sion, Lewis had these sources of revenue: 
Legitimate bank loans; Wagy & Co.’s 
brokerage and other profits; market 
manipulation—and Jack Bennett. Ben- 
nett was the source of largest revenue. He 
got the cash through the sale of stock 
and through loans with large blocks of 
stock as collateral. But where did he 
get the stock? 

That’s simple. He had the certificates 
printed—in quantities. When he needed 
more stock, he took the telephone book, 
selected a number of names, had them 
written on the blank certificates, filled 
in the number of shares he wanted the 
certificate to represent, got, forged or 
rubber stamped the signatures of the 
proper officers, attached the corporate 
seal and presto!—he had a document 
worth actual hard money, the value de- 
pending on the number of shares he wrote 
in and the current stock exchange quota- 
tions. 

The process of turning out spurious 
stock certificates began within a_ few 
months after Lewis assumed charge, 
according to the testimony of Pat Shipp, 
an employe in the transfer office of the 
Julian Petroleum Corporation, and the 
entire huge fraud became possible only 
because Lewis placed his chum, Jack 
Bennett, in full charge of the stock trans- 
fer affairs and relieved the officials of the 
company, Secretary P. T. Conroy and 
H. F. Campbell, the vice-president, of all 
responsibility. 

Let’s digress for a moment and see 
what a stock transfer office is and does. 

A corporation with thousands of share- 
holders who are constantly buying and 
selling stock, needs facilities to keep 
track of each certificate that has been 
issued. Whenever stock is sold, the 
stock certificate is endorsed by the owner 
and turned in to the corporation’s trans- 
fer office. This office mutilates and can- 
cels the old certificate, a certificate bear- 
ing the new owner’s name is prepared and 
is sent to the president or vice-president 
and the secretary for their validating 
signatures, with the cancelled old certificate 
attached. 

In March, 1925, Jack Bennett ordered 
Pat Shipp to issue a new stock certificate 
for ten or twenty shares without produc- 
ing the old certificate, telling him that he 
would deliver the old certificate for can- 
cellation in a few days. It never turned 
up. Instead similar instructions became 
a habit, according to Shipp’s grand jury 
testimony. By November, 1925, some 
4000 new certificates had been issued 
without cancellation of the old ones. 

In that month Lewis, the president, 
decided that it would be more convenient 
to have the books of the concern, includ- 
ing the stock books, in New York City, 
while the headquarters where all business 
originated remained in Los Angeles, of 
course. So the books were shipped east 
with Axel Swanson, a_ vice-president, 
accompanying them, and Pat Shipp went 
with both. By this time Pat, according 
to his testimony, began to make entries 
in a little black book, enumerating therein 
from time to time the number of spurious 
or “Jack Bennett” shares issued and out- 
standing. According to a “rank guess” 
he made for the benefit of the grand 
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jurors, a million of these fraudulent shares 
had been issued by April, 1926. They 
represented a par value of fifty millio 
dollars, whereas the State Corporation 
Commissioner had authorized the sale 
of only 230,000 shares with a par value 
of $11,500,000. 

Bennett, Lewis and the Wagy Com- 
pany outht did not begin to hit their real 
stride until October, 1925, when 245,000 | 
shares of Julian Pete changed hands on | 
the Los Angeles Stock Exchange. That’s | 
15,000 shares more than the total number 
supposed to be legitimately outstanding. 
From then to the end the monthly turn- 
over, with the exception of two months, 
never dropped below 100,000 shares. 
During 1926 the monthly average ex- 
ceeded 300,000 shares; in February and 
March of this year the 800,000 mark was 
passed. In other words, every share legiti- | 
mately outstanding was supposed to 
have changed hands almost four times 
a month! 





























ND how they rigged the market! In 

October the highest price paid for 
Julian Pete was $30 and the lowest $10 a 
share. In February, 1926, high and low 
were $30 and $16, respectively. In March 
there was a spread of $20, from $35 to 
$15 a share; in May high and low were 
18 and 11. From June to September the 
quotations had a much narrower range, 
fluctuating between 12 and 16, but late 
in September and early in October they 
climbed to 22. We shall see by-and-by 
the reason for this ascent. 

It must have been a hectic life this 
crew of merry buccaneers was leading 
while Julian Pete was being shoved up and 
down on the exchange almost at will, 
while Jack Bennett was writing checks 
for hundreds of thousands daily, tapping 
ever wider circles of men with money 
which they were willing to bet on what 
looked like a sure thing, paying off in thou- 
sand-dollar bills—both Bennett and Lewis 
had the queer habit of carrying large sums 
in cash in safety deposit boxes and of 
settling accounts in currency of large de- 
nominations—while the new buyers, at- 
tracted by the din and by Lewis’ adver- 
tisements, were being sold spurious stock 
and the Wagy coffers burst with the 
takings. Fortunately Los Angeles, the 
city of miracles and great faith, con- 
tinued to believe in Santa Claus. Along — 
with the small fry that came into the net | 
bigger fish came swimming, attracted by 
the bait of easy profits; politicians, office- 
holders of various kind who might be 
useful and who were therefore allowed to 
win or had their losses made good. Those 
with fat chunks of ready cash who had 
made real or paper profits in Julian Pete 
pools or loans told their friends; they 
came in and told others, all contributing 
new cash, helping to build a maze of 
complicated transactions to which only 
Lewis, the man with the phenomenal 
memory, and his bright young chum 
Jake, had the key. 

That’s the picture of Lewis and his 
mates playing marbles with millions on 
the Street, using their winnings to keep 
the Julian Petroleum Corporation going, 
riding in thirty-thousand-dollar automo- 
biles, entertaining in princely style be-_ 
hind the scenes. Now let’s take a look — 
at the show Lewis was putting on out in | 
front for the benefit of a small but select _ 
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The tall can, diluted, makes an over- 
flowing quart of pure, rich milk 


Sleepy eyes droop, curling fingers relax. 


Slumber comes—the sleep of a well-fed, 
contented baby. What acomfort it is to 
the mother whose baby is deprived of 
the advantage of breast feeding to find 
a food on which her baby thrives. . . 
Your doctor is the one to guide you. 
His recommendation of Carnation 
Milk will be for these reasons: 

It is more easily digested than either 
raw or pasteurized milk. Sterilization 
makes the curds soft and light, easily 
assimilated by babies with weak diges- 
tion. Homogenization breaks up the 
cream globules into finest particles, 
and distributes them evenly— 






another help toward easy digestion. 

Nothing is added to Carnation. Only 
water is removed. It is of controlled 
uniformity, a protection against the up- 
sets caused by milk of varying quality, 
and the whole day’s feeding may be 
prepared at one time. It is safe, clean 
and pure—convenient; may be kept in 
quantity without ice; provides a de- 
pendable health-promoting milk supply 
wherever you may be. 


Write for the Carnation baby feeding chart 
and for the Mary Blake cook book 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
216 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
737 Terminal Street, Los Angeles, California 
474 Glisan Street, Portland, Oregon 
361 Stuart Building, Seattle, Washington 


© 1927, Carnation Milk Products Co 


LIGHTING— 


A measure of civic progress 





Los Angeles is the bright constella- 
tion in this remarkable night 
panorama. At the foot of the 
mountain lies Pasadena, while 
Santa Monica, Ocean Park, and 
Venice are at the right. At the 
extreme left is Avalon, 75 miles 
away. 
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G-E MAZDA lamps make good 
lighting possible everywhere. 
Kvery citizen should know 
more about street lighting. 
Discuss it among neighbors, 
talk it over with city officials, 
or write for the new booklet, 
“What to look for in City 
Lighting.” Address your letter 
care of Publicity Department, 
General Electric, Schenectady, 


INGE 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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From @ photograph by Fos. O. Hickox 


es galaxy of twinkling lights is Los Angeles and its 
neighbors from the top of Mount Wilson. Here live two 
million people who have expressed in a decisive way their 
belief in good street lighting. Nearly three hundred and fifty 
miles of well-lighted streets is proof of a progressive spirit. 


Suppose you were looking down upon your own home 
town. What story would the street lights tell? 


Do you realize that street lighting is of vital importance? 
It means protection against the marauder. It prevents the 
careless accident. It brings business to your merchants. It 
increases property values that in themselves pay off the 
investment. 


But street lighting means even more than that. It has 
become an index of a city’s progress. It is a criterion by 
which men judge. Has your city seized the opportunity 
which modern lighting offers? 
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audience of respectable bankers and 
financiers. 

We have seen that the first act of Lewis 
in connection with the Julian Petroleum 
Corporation was to assure himself of his 
ability to mortgage the assets of the 
company. Even before he had acquired 
C. C. Julian’s common stock he had made 
arrangements with the Security Bank for 
a secured loan of $300,000 which was 
later increased to $500,000. To the 
bankers he unfolded a plan for trans- 
forming the concern into a well rounded 
oil company by acquiring refineries, more 
oil-producing land and additional retail 
filling stations. In devising this plan he 
showed a broad knowledge of the oil 
business, a keen analytical mind and a 
remarkable memory for details. On top 
of these characteristics he had the same 
fluency of speech, the same ability to 
build up his project so convincingly that 
the listener actually saw the completed 
structure while Lewis talked, the same 
earnestness and enthusiasm and the same 
seeming frankness that made his name- 
sake, E. G. Lewis of Atascadero fame 
who is to be tried shortly on a charge of 
using the mails to defraud, the champion 
small-town borrower of his generation. 
Both members of the Lewis tribe also 
suffered from the same fault. Through 
their makeup ran a streak of megalo- 
mania that made them blind in both eyes 
to their shortcomings. They both be- 
lieved that the end justified the means. 
Both of them were primarily promoters 
and gamblers without administrative 
ability. Both of them were courageous 
as lions—with other people’s money, and 
both of them began to whine about perse- 
cution and conspiracy the moment the 
consequences of their own actions came 
home to roost. 


ar his borrowing and buying projects 
S.C. Lewis showed skill and audacity. 
He did not haggle stubbornly about the 

rice of the minor properties he bought, 
Bat he did insist on a small, very small 
down-payment, thus constantly increasing 
the load of interest payments he had to 
meet. However, so long as Jack Bennett 
did not run out of stock certificates, Lewis 
had no reason to worry. 

In the spring of 1926, Lewis broadened 
his vision and the scope of his operations. 
If he could get it, he would buy the Marine 
Oil Company, some producing oil lands in 
Montana, small refineries with local out- 
lets in San Diego and Arizona and merge 
them with Julian Pete into an oil com- 

any of real size and earning ability. The 
Beirne Company had exactly the things 
the Julian Company lacked. It had a 
modern, efficient refinery, a string of retail 
stations, some good wells and an advan- 
tageous contract with the Southern Pa- 
cific for the sale of its fuel oil. Combined 
with the storage facilities, the pipe lines 
and the marine loading station of the 
Julian concern, the Marine Company’s 
properties would increase the earning 
capacity of both. 

With this plan Lewis approached Mot- 
ley H. Flint, executive vice-president of 
the Pacific Southwest Bank. Flint saw 
in the plan a possibility of reconstructing 
Julian Pete, of transforming a public 
nuisance into a clean-cut public utility, 
with profit to everyone concerned in the 
transformation, including the Julian Pete 
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stockholders. He introduced Lewis and 
his plan to Charles F. Stern, president of 
the Fae: who in turn submitted the plan 
and the supporting figures to John E. 
Barber, president of the First Securities 
Company, a bond house identical in 
ownership with the Pacific Southwest 
Bank and the First National Bank. Bar- 
ber also approved of the plan. The Ma- 
rine Company was bought, with funds 
supplied by the banks which in turn 
retained ownership of the property in 
trust pending the permanent financing 
and the completion of the merger. 


HIS permanent financing was to be 

carried through on the following 
basis: All the properties of the Julian, the 
Marine and their subsidiary companies 
were to be transferred to a new concern, 
the California Eastern Oil Company which 
Lewis had already organized. The Cali- 
fornia Eastern was to issue $7,500,000 in 
bonds which the First Securities Company 
agreed to sell; it was also to issue deben- 
tures to the extent of $5,000,000 more 
which Lewis agreed to sell, thus funding 
all obligations, secured and unsecured, 
and giving the new company an ample 
working capital. 

The California Eastern common had a 
par value of $10. According to the Lewis 
figures, after the completion of the Marine 
purchase Julian Petroleum preferred would 
have a value of $34 a share on the basis 
of the net property values. So it was 
arranged that a share of Julian Pete pre- 
ferred should be exchanged for 314 shares 
of California Eastern. 

Everybody was elated with the arrange- 
ment, especially S. C. Lewis. His success 
in getting the support of the most power- 
ful and respected banking group of the 
Southwest for his reorganization plan was 
an ostrich plume in his cap. He heralded 
his achievement far and wide. And, inci- 
dentally, wasn’t Julian Pete preferred at 
$15 a real bargain? Why, assets worth 
$34 were behind each share! Shortly it 
would be exchanged for $35 worth of 
stock in the California Eastern, the com- 
pany backed by the Pacific Southwest 
group. Buy! Buy! Buy! 

Thus, Mr. Lewis in front of the house 
where the big show was being given in the 
full glare of publicity. But what was 
going on in the shadowy background where 
the figure of Lewis’ young chum, Jack 
Bennett, was flitting busily from loan to 
pool and back again? 

I don’t know what he did, but I do 
know this: During the months of June, 
July and August while the negotiations 
for the permanent financing were going 
on, the turn-over of Julian Pete shares on 
the Los Angeles Stock Exchange amounted 
to over 1,100,000 shares, four times the 
total number supposed to be outstanding. 
Despite this enormous activity, despite 
the constant stream of favorable news 
about the prospects of Julian Pete, despite 
the large number of shares removed from 
the market by the pools, despite the fact 
that Wagy & Co. had almost the entire 
legitimate capitalization of the company 
in its vaults, the stock continued to decline. 

Is it possible that behind the scenes 
bright young Jack Bennett was flooding 
the market with spurious certificates 
while Lewis out in front was heaving with 
might and main to shove the quotations 
up? And how much did Lewis know of 
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POLISH COMBINED 





ASN’T washing and _ pol- 

ishing your car been quite 
an ordeal? You had to slop 
around washing the old bus be- 
fore you could polish ’er up. 

But along comes Bowes’ Seal- 
Fast $1000 Bond Polish to save 
you all that trouble—an effi- 
cient cleaner and a remarkable 
polish combined. Cleans as it 
polishes. 

The cleaner takes off all the 
tarnish and dirt, smoothing the 
finish. The instant it starts to 
set, a brisk rub leaves such a 
smooth, brilliant, dry surface 
that dirt and dust are easily 
repelled. Good for varnish, lac- 
quer, enamel or Duco finishes. 


Price 75c a Pint at any Dealer 
Made by 
BOWES 
SEAL-FAST 
CORP. 
Indianapolis 
Bowes Oakland 
Company 
Western Distributors 


Bowes Oakland Company 

2419 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send me at once a sam- 
ple of your $1000 Bond Polish. Enclosed 
10 cents (dime or stamps) will pay for pack- 
ing and postage. 
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cA ‘Royal Flush 


Po-Go Rouge is fit for an 
Empress —prepared and 
packed in France, hand- 
made, finely blended. 


It brings to the cheeks 
that natural bloom—the 
birthright of charm and 
health. Its quality in- 
gredients yield a creamy, 
soft texture that pleases 
the most delicate skin! 
Created in three appealing 
shades: Vif, cheery, bright and 
~ daring; Brique, the unmatched 
“hue for auburn heads or 
blondes; Ronce, a raspberry 
tone of new beauty that makes 
brunettes frankly irresistible! 


0 Go ROUGE 


Your druggist sells the Po-Go 
beauty box for 50c. If he 
hasn’t it, order from us. 


GUY T. GIBSON, Inc. 
565 Fifth Ave., New York City 


















Made and 
Packaged 
in France 





Feminine Loveliness 


depends on personal daintiness. Keep 
your hair exquisitely clean. See that 
it has a healthy gloss and a delicate 
fragrance. (AH-MAH-ME) 


AMAMI 


SHAMPOO 


used once a week will keep your hair in perfect 
condition. It lathers generously, rinses thor- 
oughly, leaves no oily or soapy residue. Imparts 
a beautiful lustre and an enchanting perfume. 





SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
I enclose 10c. for trial pkg. AMAMI Shampoo 


Name 







Street - ss 


City— : __ State 

Preparations sold by all Drug and Dept. Stores, or ky 
PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 

Dept.471,48 Warren Street, New York City 
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his chum’s devious doings? More of that, 
though, in the next article. 

Others also noticed the queer antics of 
Julian Pete on the market, Motley Flint, 
sponsor of Lewis in the Pacific Southwest 
bank, among them. He did not like the 
delirious deals of Jack Bennett; he ob- 
jected to the manhandling of the stock on 
the market, to the crazy loan and pool 
activities of the president’s chum. It 
would hurt the market for the bonds 
when they were issued to continue this 
thimble-rigging, Flint told Lewis. 


HEN he told him, the Flint guar- 
dian angel must have been drink- 
ing a glass of orange juice around the 
corner. 

Lewis saw the opening and leaped for 
it. Surely it could be stopped, he opined. 
If Mr. Flint could raise a million dollars 
with which to buy Julian Pete stock from 
Wagy & Co. and S. C. Lewis, these two 
parties would be able to pay off all out- 
standing collateral loans on which usurious 
interest was being paid and take over the 
holdings of the various Bennett pools. 
They, the Wagy Company and Lewis, 
would sell the stock to the pool at $15.50 a 
share, $3 a share below the market price, 
and agree to buy it back in 45 days at 
$18.50 or at the market, whichever was the 
highest. In addition they would put up 
with the stock to be bought an equal 
number of shares of their own to safe- 
guard the pool members from loss. And 
the Julian Petroleum Corporation would 
guarantee that the total number of out- 
standing shares of preferred stock did not 
exceed 486,000. Considering the intrinsic 
value of the stock, considering the re- 
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organization program and the certainty 
of arise in the price of the stock, consider- 
ing further the beneficial effect of stabiliz- 
ing the Julian Pete price, the transaction 
would be as profitable as a world cham- 
pionship bout, as safe as buying a Liberty 
bond at 95, said Mr. Lewis to Mr. Flint. 

At that very moment Motley Flint’s 
guardian angel was wiping his mouth with 
the tip of his left wing preparatory to his 
return flight. But it was a hot day, so on 
second thought he sat down again and 
ordered an ice-cold bottle of near-beer. 
And while he was absorbing it, the little 
imp with the pail full of hot, sticky, black 
tar marked ‘For Reputations Only,” 
calmly sat down in his place. 

Motley Flint agreed to raise that mil- 
lion for the Julian Pete pool. His friends 
and associates subscribed the money out 
of their private funds. The imp, stirring 
the tar pot, grinned. 

And Los Angeles, the city built by 
faith, ran true to form. It fulfilled the 
prediction of S. C. Lewis. In the month 
following the formation of the Motley 
Flint pool the trading in Julian Pete 
stock became so feverish that 663,000 
shares changed hands and the price of the 
stock went up to $25. 

The pool members urged Lewis to carry 
out the bargain, sell the pooled shares 
gradually and turn the perfectly legiti- 
mate profits over to them. He urged 
against this procedure. They yielded. 

The little imp, chuckling fiendishly, 
stirred the tar pot with greater vigor. 

This is the second of three articles on 
the Julian Petroleum scandal. The third 
one will appear in the November issue. 

—The Editors. 


When Signs Fail 


(Continued from page 11) 


“Oh-h-h-h! Help, help!” she screams. 

“Just my luck,” says Kit. “I might as 
well give up. She’ll never stay here after 
this.” 

And then Claude W. Sadler dawns on 
our view, chargin’ across the meadow to 
the rescue, swingin’ one of them golf 
clubs, 

“Say, that’ll never do,” says Dan 
Woodard. 

“Well hardly,” I says. “If Mr. Sadler 
tries playin’ golf with old Adeline, he’s in 
for trouble.” 

I spurs up my horse to head him off, and 
manages to make him understand that 
this here’s a kind-hearted old tame bear 
just a satisfyin’ her curiosity, but lable 
to be mighty touchy if any liberties is 
took with her cubs. By the time we ar- 
rives at Claudine’s tower of refuge, we 
finds Kit feedin’ chocolate bars out of her 
pockets to old Adeline and her family, 
while Claudine is a going from one hys- 
teric to another, and leavin’ a trail of 
face-paint on Dan Woodard’s coat. 

“There, there,” he says, patting her 
real soothing on the shoulder. “No won- 
der old Adeline was moved to investigate 
anything so charming!” 

At that she stops moaning long enough 
to look up at him sort of sidewise, and I 
reckon what she saw must of pleased her 
for she goes along home real peaceful 


after that—but clingin’. Seems like she 
can’t bear to leave go of Dan, and he aint 
doin’ no strenuous objecting. 

Mrs. Sadler takes me to one side next 
time she sees me, and inquires of me 
private just what I knows about this Mr. 
Woodard that had saved Claudine from 
the bears. 

“Why, he’s a right nice sort of feller,” 
I tells her. ‘“‘He’s been comin’ here va- 
cations for quite a spell now, and is real 
well spoke of by them as knows him.” 

“Yes, but what does he do?” she asks. 
“What business 1s he in?” 

“Oh that?” I says. “Why I couldn’t 
exactly say ma’am but J think he’s got a 
job on the railroad.” 

“A conductor, or something?” she 
wants to know. 

“Like enough,” I says. 
asked him.” 

“Oh,” she says, sort of disappointed like. 


“T aint never 


Ne day Kit manages to coax both 
Claudine and him onto horses, and 
we gets’em up as far as the ridge. They 
admits it’s a purty sight from there, but 
they don’t take to ridin’, neither of ’em. 
It don’t surprise me none when Mr. Sad- 
ler goes in town with Shorty and picks 
him up an automobile. 

“T can get all the scenery I want from 
the highway,” he says, “and there’s a 
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matter of business in this territory I may 
as well attend to while I’m here.” 

After that he goes drivin’ off most every 
morning—up to the Park and all over. 
Some days Mrs. Sadler goes along, but 
by that time she’s found three-four other 
lady doods she can beat at bridge, so she’s 
fair to middlin’ contented to jest set. 

But Miss Kit is the ridingest girl I ever 
see—can’t seem to get enough of it. She 
has her poor old pony so wore down the 
: first week, you could purty nigh see day- 

light through between his ribs. 

“We're gentlin’ a few new ones, come 
Sunday,” I hears Dave Welch the corral 
boss tellin’ her. ‘And we'll pick you out 
a right husky one then that'll last you a 
spell.” 

“Oh, that'll be splendid,” she says, ‘‘and 
‘perhaps Claudine can have the pinto till 
he gets rested up.” 

Dan Woodard come out again for that 
Sunday. I has to laugh when I thinks of 
Mrs. Sadler pickin’ him for a conductor. 
One of them real upstandin’ fellers he was, 
not takin’ orders from nobody, and so 
homely he’s kind of good-looking. 

““How’s my little playmate coming on?” 
he asks me. 

“Why, like a house afire,” I says, “She'll 
be thinkin’ she can ride the buckin’ ones 
today like enough. And she’s had all the 
boys learnin’ her their pet tricks with a 
rope.” 

I see him later atop of the corral fence a 
watchin’ the show, with Kit on one side 
of him and Claudine on the other. Well, 
thinks I to myself, he must of took quite a 
shine to the youngster, for Dan was no 
hand with the ladies, and this was the 
first female 'd ever saw him go out of his 
way for. But when a mean one they call 
Sky Rocket is a throwin’ some extra fancy 
fireworks, Claudine puts up her hands in 
front of her face and acts like she’s goin’ 
to faint. And watchin’ how tender Dan 
helps her down, and how she goes off a 
clingin’ to him again, while Kit just sets 
there lookin’ plumb disgusted, I wonders if 
maybe I’ve miscalculated. 


FTERWARDS when I’m huntin’ 

for Dan to finish talkin’ over the de- 
tails of this here campin’ trip he’s project- 
ing, I finds him makin’ himself right to 
home at the Sadler’s cabin. 

“lve been asking the Sadlers to join 
our party, Sam,” he says. 

“lm afraid this business of mine is a 
little too pressing for me to leave just 
now,” says Mr. Sadler. 

“And I can’t imagine anyone wanting 
to go away off there in the wilds where 
they can’t see anything,” says Mrs. Sadler. 

“But you'll let us go, mummie! Oh say 
you will!” says Kit. 

“T don’t know as there’s any reason why 
Claudine and Kit can’t go, if they want 
to,” says Mrs. Sadler. “I understand the 
other members of the party are two 
friends of yours with their wives, Mr. 
Woodard?” 

“Yes,” says Dan, “two very charming 
women and quite used to roughing it. 
The girls will be perfectly safe, I can 
promise you.” 

“My only question is whether Claudine 
can stand this roughing it,” says Mrs. 
Sadler. “She has always been very deli- 
cate—very. How do you manage about 
sleeping?” 

“Oh, we can make the ladies quite 

(Continued on page 85) 
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WHITTALL RUGS do honor 
to their Originator --- 


Martrew J. WuiITTALL, who founded this asso- 
ciation of rug weavers, would be proud indeed 
of the fulfillment of his ideas and ideals as repre- 
sented by the Whittall Rug of today. 


Always a superior product, as the many old 


’ Whittall Rugs still in use attest, Whittalls have 


sought ever for new perfections of yarn blends, 
weaving and colorings. And so well has this prin- 
ciple of progress been carried forward that Whit- 
tall Rugs have grown better with each passing year. 


To be sure, a Whittall Rug represents a little more 
in first cost than many a cheaper grade. Yet, it is 
just this “little more” which makes these rugs a 
real investment— paying dividends in service and 
satisfaction throughout the years. 


When a dealer suggests that your rug purchase 
be a Whittall he offers you that greater value 
which he knows will make of you a permanently 
satisfied customer. 


Look for the name 
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woven into the back of the rug you buy 


Whittall Rug Catalog in colors mailed on request 
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It shines! 


How absolutely necessary to keep 


the toilet bowl clean! And yet 
how disagreeable a task if used 
to be. For nowadays Sani-Flush 
removes every mark, stain and 
incrustation. The closet shines! 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush 
into the bowl, follow directions on 
the can, then flush. That is all. 

Net only does the toilet bowl 
shine, but the whole closet is really 
clean. Sani-Flush gets down into 
the hidden, unhealthful trap, dis- 
pels all foul odors ... and you 
know how unreachable that trap 
is with a brush! Harmless to 
plumbing connections. Keep it in 
the bathroom always! 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top 
can at your grocery, drug or hard- 
ware store; or send 25c for full- 
sized can. 30c in Far West. 35¢ 
in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


US Pat om 


Cleans Closet Bowls Wi thout Scouring 


PPA 


| THe Hycrenic Propucts Co. on 


CORNS 


For quick, safe relief from 
painful corns or tender toes 
and pressure “of tight shoes 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 











At drug 
and shoe stores 
everywhere 
For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicage 
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ts ready to use. Sure death 
to rats and mice. Quickest. 
cleanest, easiest way. New 
tin package contains 18"'Bis- 
Kits." always fresh. 35c at 
alldrugand generalstores. 
Guarantee coupon 
inevery package. 
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@ The brick-work 1s deep red and maroon with cream-white mortar; the stucco walls at 
entrance are a deep cream; the wood-trim white; the shingled roof a grayish green 


(Continued from page 76) 

and stucco-finished entrance, the small 
corner terrace, the arrangement of brick- 
work about the windows and foundation, 
the steeply pitched roof and general 
structural lines, all have combined to 
produce a street frontage that is effective 
and pleasing. Added to the outward at- 
tractiveness is the color scheme. The 
brick-work is in deep red and maroon with 
creamy-white mortar; the stuccoed walls 
of the front entrance are in deep cream; 
the wood trim 1s in white and the shingled 
roof is stained a grayish green color. The 
foundation is of concrete; the front ter- 
race is paved with cement. 

Two floor plans are presented, both 
providing identically the same appearance 
in the front. Each has a maximum 
breadth of about thirty-six feet; the depth 
of one is thirty-eight feet, while that of 
the other is six inches greater. 

The more compact arrangement, which 
is the one used for the house illustrated, 
has living-room, dining-room, kitchen, 
rear service porch, bathroom and two 
bedrooms. It is equipped with a large 
closet for each of the bedrooms, a linen 
cabinet in the hall, a wall medicine-case 
in the bathroom, a built-in buffet in the 
dining-room and a draft cooler-closet and 
commodious cupboard and drawer room 
in the kitchen. It also has an inside stair- 
way both to the basement and to the attic, 
accessible from off the kitchen. 
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The other plan provides the same divi- 
sions, with the exception that it has only 
one bedroom and contains, instead, a 
charming breakfast nook, with built-in 
seats and a removable table, off the kit- 
chen. The living-room in this case, how- 
ever, 1s equipped with a closet and closet- 
bed, to be used as a sleeping-room in 
emergencies. Here the built-in features, 
in addition to the breakfast-room equip- 
ment and the concealed living-room bed, 
consist of a buffet in the dining-room, a 
linen closet in the hall, a medicine-case in 
the bathroom and the usual cupboards 
and drawer cabinets in the kitchen. There 
is no stairway provided to the att.c, but a 
stairway to the basement is located in the 
rear service porch. Both plans are de- 
signed with a small vestibule in connection 
with the front entrance and both also give 
a fireplace, of brick finish and_ brick 
hearth, to the living-room. 

The interior woodwork is of pine 
throughout. In living-room and dining- 
room it is finished in imitation of antique 
oak; in hall and bedrooms it is in old ivory, 
and in bathroom and kitchen it is done in 
white enamel. ‘The plastered walls of 
living-room and dining-room are tinted 
and those of the hall and bedrooms are 
papered, while in the bathroom and kitchen 
they are enameled like the woodwork. 
Oak floors prevail in all rooms except the 
last two named, and the bathroom is 
floored with tile. CHARLES ALMA Byers. 
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When Signs Fail 


(Continued from page 8 3) 


comfortable with beds of fir boughs,”’ Dan 
tells her. 

I can see from Claudine’s face that she 
don’t relish the idea, but she aint tellin’ 
Dan Woodard so. Since he and Kit are so 
set on it, she’ll go if it kills her. 

And it purty near done so, at that—and 
all the rest of the party too, before we was 
through with her. For no matter how 
valuable Miss Claudine may have been 
as a parlor ornament, she wasn’t worth 
three cents a pound on the hoof when it 
come to campin’ out. 

Oh it was a hard life for Claudine and 
not so doggoned pleasant for the rest of us. 


_I couldn’t make out though what had 
_come over Dan that he don’t appear to 


notice none of them little aggravatin’ ways 
ofhern. It’s a caution how many men will 
fall for them clingin’ vines of women— 
seem to like ’em helpless, but Dan hadn’t 
never struck me as one of them kind. 

He’d always been a ‘great hand for 
gettin’ an early start on the trail mornings, 
but I can’t see as it bothers him a mite now 
that Miss Claudine’s a holding us all up 
while she puts on one more layer of cold 
cream and powder so’s she won’t get her 
pretty face sun-burned, and the morning 
she leaves her handmirror hangin’ to a 
tree, he rides back two-three miles for it 
without so much as liftin’ his eyebrows. 
On trail and in camp it’s the rule for all 
and sundry to keep track of their own 
outfit, but Claudine never paid no at- 
tention to hers. She’d of rode off every 
day and left most of her belongings just 
where she dropped ’em last, if Kit hadn’t 
been on the job to pick up after her, and 
she never remembered where she put 
nothin’. 

But if Claudine aint addin’ to the gen- 
eral welfare of the party, Kit sure is a 
comfort to have along. She was gettin’ 
browner and tougher every day too, and 
more color to her cheeks. I’d of swore 


she’d took off ten or fifteen pounds | 


a’ready. Dan kept joshin’ her about how 
thin she was gettin’. And no wonder, 
the way she kept busy round camp after 
ridin’ all day. They wasn’t nothing she 
didn’t turn her hand to—even got so’s 
she could flip hot-cakes as slick as Hank 
the cook. And when there wasn’t nothing 
else to do she’d practice with a rope, till 
she could slip a noose over most anything 


Eat Yeast Foam Tablets 


and get the full energy of 
pure yeast in pleasant form 


Here is the yeast you’ve been looking for: it 
comes in tasty little tablets that you can swal- 
low, though most folks chew them. Everyone 
likes them. And remember they are nothing 
but pure whole yeast, having the full health- 
building value of any yeast—plus a much 
more convenient and palatable form. 


Get the handy little 5c packet (6 full-sized tab- 
lets) at counters everywhere. Or the large 50c 
bottle for home or office use, containing yeast 
for 10 days. Northwestern Yeast Co., Chicago. 
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experimental purposes in 
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medical schools, research 
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she’d a mind to aim at. 


WED been up on the hill back of 
camp one night, and she’d been 
practicing on me. “You'll lasso you a 
man for keeps one of these days, girl, if 
you stay with it,” I says to her. 

“T wish I could,” she says then, her 
eyes kind of stormy. “Just drag him 
away from all the pretty ones. ‘That’s 
the only way I'll ever get one to look at 


me. 
That day the altitude had kind of 
| 
| 










bothered Claudine, so we’d back-tracked 
and made camp early by a little lake some 
lower down, till she’d get used to it. It 
was a right purty place, and as I and Kit 
swings along now toward camp, we see 
| we aint the only ones that’s admirin’ the 
scenery. Just below us there on the shore 
| Dan and Claudine is a watching the sun 
| 














slip down, all red and gilt and solemn like 
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“She’s a Septic! 


Many women want to be, deserve to be, and 
could be far more popular than is their lot. Doctors 
know why. So do nurses. They call such cases 
seplics. 

To remedy obnoxious body odors and bad 
breath, you must recognize their cause. The 
trouble is deep-seated. Frankly, in the colon. 
Semi-constipation makes millions of systems 
septic. There may be a daily movement, but all 
the waste is not eliminated. The matter that 
remains poisons the blood, and permeates the 
perspiration. It taints the breath. Nature is 
signaling her need of a little calcium. 


Calcium works wonders in one’s appear- 
ance, too. With the inner system sweet and 
clean, the complexion clears most marvelously. 
Eyes brighten. Teeth whiten. The tongue is 
no longer coated, even on arising. And you 
never need take another harsh cathartic. 


Perhaps you are septic, and don’t know it- 
Try a tiny bit of calcium, and see! It may make 
all the difference in the world. Leave harsh 
habit-forming cathartics alone. You never need 
them if you take an occasional calcium tablet. 
Free five-day test of calcium is yours for 
the asking. Nearly every drug store as Stuart’s 
calcium wafers; pocket size roc., or family size for 
6oc. But a box for the test will be sent you com- 
plimentary and postpaid, if you write the Stuart 
Co., Dept. C530, Marshall, Mich. 
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behind the Tetons. We could see her 
turn and look up at him and say some- 
thing in that shy fetching way of hern. 
Like enough, as things was shapin’ up, 
Dan might have took her in his arms and 
kissed some of the red off her ruby lips in 
about another minute. He looked to be 
all set forit. But that aint what happened. 

“Heaven help him!” says Kit, low and 
kind of desprit, and then as if she aint 
leavin’ it all to heaven, her rope goes 
swishin’ through the air. It fell around 
Dan’s shoulders slick as a whistle, and 
when he whirled to see what hit him, she 
yanked it tight and began to pull him to- 
ward her. 

“Kit, you little villain!’ he says. ““‘What 
are you up to now?” And he grabbed a 
holt of the rope himself and begun to pull 
too. And there they was, both a hangin’ 
back and both a pullin’ for all they was 
worth. Kit’s cheeks was as red as the 
Indian Paintbrush at her feet and her 
eyes glowed like they was lights inside of 
her. And Dan—I notices he’s forgot all 
about Claudine, and is a lookin’ at Kit as 
if he never saw her before. 

There was a minute when they was so 
close their breath was in each other’s 
faces, and then Dan hauled her right into 
his arms and held her there—starin’ down 
at her. 

“Come and get it!” yelled Hank the 
cook just then—and Dan’s hands dropped 
at his sides. It’s jest as if some sort of 
spell that’d been over him is broke. 

Well, for the ensuing moments, as we 
troops in to supper I finds myself doin’ 
most of the conversin’ and talkin’ chiefly 
with my mouth. I notices Claudine biting 
her lip like she has considerable on her 
mind though, and later I overhears her 
lightin’ in to poor Kit. 

“Have him, if you want him,” she says, 
furious as a spittin’ kitten with her back 
up. “I’m sure I don’t. He’s nothing 
but a great hulking railroad conductor.” 


E heads back toward the ranch 

next day, and from then on in Dan 
seems to be watchin’ his step right cautious. 
He treats Kit about as cordial as if he was 
her Dutch uncle, but not missin’ none of 
her motions. And I notices he don’t allow 
himself no sentimental moments alone 
with Claudine. 

It was along about sundown that we 
come up the trail to the ridge. Kit was 
ridin’ ahead. 

“T know where we are now,” she says, 
“almost to ‘Oh My Point’. We'll be 
there in time to see the sun go down if we 
hurry.” And she whips up her horse. 

She was a settin’ there sort of stunned 
like, starin’ straight ahead of her when we 
come up, and she give Dan the most piti- 
ful kind of a shamed look. 

Stuck up at the right of the trail, just 
where it cut off the most of the mountain, 
was a huge sign with letters two three 
feet high—‘USE SADLER’S SUPER- 
LATIVE SHAMPOO to remove the dust 
of travel.” And in one corner, natural 
as life, lather and everything, a red- 
headed lady in a bright green kimono was 
a doin’ so. - 

Dan give it one look, and then h 
gets down off his horse and hunts him 
out a hatchet and starts in to reduce 
Claude W. Sadler’s advertizin’ to kin- 
dling wood. 

“You may as well ride on, the rest of 
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you,” he says. “Kit and I are going to 
offer a burnt offering to the sun god.” 

So we rides on accordin’ to instructions, 
Claudine wearin’ one of them puzzled 
frowns you read about, and when we come 
to the top of the next hill and looks back, 
we can see the two of ’em standin’ there 
right close together, watchin’ the smoke 
and the flames flare up against the red of 
the sky. And it seemed to me like the 
sun set a little more gorgeous than usual 
that evening over Painted Plume. 

Mrs. Sadler was a settin’ rocking on 
their cabin porch when I happened to 
come by there a couple of hours later. 

“Well, I reckon you’re right glad the 
two girls is home under your wing again 
ma’am,” I says to her. 

“Indeed I am,”’ she says. “It seems to 
have been a terribly hard trip for poor 
* Claudine. She is completely worn out. 
I’m so glad she 1s to have the comforts of 
a private car onourreturn. Mr. Woodard 
has kindly offered us his, when we go east 
to get ready for the wedding.” 

“Well, that’s fine ma’am,” I says. “‘Is 
he fixing to marry Claudine?” 

“No,” says she, trying to speak re- 
signed. “It’s Kit. There’s no account- 
ing for tastes. Claudine would have made 
such a lovely wife for the Vice-President 
of a railroad. It’s too bad she didn’t 
know he was a person of such importance. 
He never showed any signs of it.” 

“Well, no, I suppose -not ma’am,” I 
says. “Dan never was no great hand to 
advertise.” 


If You Had to Fly 


(Continued from page 15) 


stall like an automobile on a steep hill. 
A stall means a fall, perhaps in a tailspin, 
for the inexperienced pilot. 

Now to get out of your turn. You 
have right rudder on, and right bank on, 
with your stick leaning miraculously to the 
left, as. already explained. Put your stick 
still farther to the left, at the same time 
putting on opposite or left rudder. The 
ship will slowly come back to normal fly- 
ing position. Then, unless you centralize, 
it will go on over into a left turn. Watch 
the nose and keep it on the horizon. You 
will have learned that when airplane con- 
trols have given the desired effect they 
must be centralized. You will also have 
learned that opposite control to come out 
of a turn will throw you into an opposite 
turn. 

One student of mine had great diff- 
culty in learning this fact. He would go 
into a maneuver beautifully, forget to 
centralize his controls, and end up in an 
awkward flounder from which I would 
have to extricate him. When I finally got 
him to the acrobatic or stunt flying stage, 
the fun began. One day we went up to do 
Immelmann turns. An Immelmann turn 
consists of a short dive for speed, and up- 
ward “‘zoom,”’ a flip over on the back with 
the rudder, another dive, and up to level 
again, shooting off in the opposite direc- 
tion. I did several Immelmanns for him 
and gave him the stick. Training planes 
have two sets of controls, one in each 
cockpit. 

He was not in the least timid, and he 
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RDINARILY, this modern 
generation scorns precedent. 
History is nevertheless re- 
peating—in a way which we 
find interesting and gratify- 
ing. Something about Fatima 
—its greater delicacy, its 
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flavors—has made it, as in 
other days, an outstanding 
favorite with the younger set. 
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eon i. a Mediteniarak ites Radiating from the Hotel 
By Cunarp-ANCHOR new oul burners; rates Van Nuysis the real" West- 
include hotels, guides, drives, fees. ern Spirit of Hospitality.” 
125 days $1250 to $3000 Ce ree ee ee ee 

ROUND THE WORLD ie Mecca Bbenpeenecd trate 
s s ‘*Caledonia’”’ sailing Jan. 16 elers. eS aE 


, : ss MODERATE RATES 
8th cruise, includes Havana, the Canal, 
Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 19 days Japan 


Write for illustrated folder 
and China, Manila, Java, Burma, option 17 HOTEL 


days India, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, Te 

Greece, Italy, Riviera, Havre, Glasgow, _VAN NUYS 

Europe stop-over. ~; LOS ANGELES 
SoS — Fourth at Main 





24th Mediterranean Cruise 
Jan. 25; 65 days, $600 to $1700. 
M. T. Wright, 485 California Street, San Francisco 


Ferguson Travel Service, 804 S. Spring St., L. A. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York City 
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19 
dived for enough speed to loop. When he 
hauled back and put on full rudder— 
which he forgot to take off—we did some- 
thing like a cross between a _ horizontal 
tail spin and a “barrel roll.’ My knees 
hit me in the chin as we stalled on our 
back and I hung like a rag from my belt, 
which was loosely buckled. I dropped the 
note-book in which I had been writing a 
record of the boy’s antics, and made a 
frantic search for the throttle, which 
evaded me like the saddle horn evades the 
bronco buster whose position on a twister 
is growing doubtful. When I found the 
handle and “cut the gun” we dropped off 
into an awkward dive. My _ student 
laughed when I looked back at him, and 
made crooked lines in the air with his 
finger, outlining his maneuver. He later 
became my star pupil, because he had 
quick judgment and confidence, but I 
always buckled in tight when he took 
me up. 

Well, you can’t be bothered about 
barrel rolls yet; you’ve got to land some- 
how, now that you’re up. “In order to 
learn to fly, you must learn to land,” said 
Pop Croft. ‘‘You can’t stay up in the air 
all the time.” 

A flyer’s best friend is his ability to get 
into a field and effect a safe landing. He 
may make all the mistakes and awkward 
maneuvers he wants to with two or three 
thousand feet between him and the ground; 
the air is soft and there is plenty of room 
aloft. But his relations with the ground 
must be highly skillful and diplomatic. 
Ninety-nine in a hundred accidents hap- 
pen on terra firma. 


OU have sailed around for half an 

hour or so, learning to make turns 
after a fashion, and find your altitude is 
perhaps two thousand feet, according to 
your “altimeter” on the dash-board. Now 
go back to the airdrome—if you can find 
it. ‘The top side of the old familiar scenes 
looks a bit strange. 

When you get oriented and find the 
held, look down and determine the wind 
direction by the wind cone or “sock” that 
floats from a pole or a building some- 
where near, or by the drift of any smoke 
you may see. Then maneuver to a posi- 
tion from which you can coast straight 
into the airdrome against the wind. You 
will not be able to judge your gliding dis- 
tance very well, but the field is large, we 
hope. Look carefully to see that no other 
planes are standing near where you expect 
to land. None will be there, however, if 
it is generally known that a novice is out 
and due to return. 

If you crack up it may not kill you; 
don’t worry. The only way an airplane 
can fly with the power off is in a glide; in 
fact, it is now no more than a glider, and 
must get its forward speed by coasting. 
If you pull up the nose now, you will stall 
your ship, and it will fall. Since you 
haven’t the “feel” of flying, you will have 
to judge your gliding angle by the horizon, 
which should now appear nearly up to the 
top wing, instead of at the nose. You can 
judge your speed by the sound of the wind 
in the wires; they should sing briskly but 
should not shriek. Pull the nose up or let 
it down accordingly. The tension on your 
controls will be less than it was under 
power, and more control will be necessary 
to produce the same effects. 

If you land successfully it will be luck 
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Great 
Cruises 


By WORLD’S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 


One management ship and shore 





Round the World 


EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA, dream 
ship of cruises, practically ail out- 
side rooms, sails from New York 
Dec. 2nd, for Fifth Annual Cruise 
‘round the wonder belt of the 
world—20 countries, 26 ports of 
call, Holy Land for Christmas. 





South America: Africa 


EMPRESS OF FRANCE, speed queen 
of cruisers, sails Jan.24,1928,from 
NewYork for the (ruiseof (Contrasts 
—West Indies,So. America, Africa, 
Egypt—with optional tours to the 
Valley of Kings, Holy Land. Then 
Paris or London—16 countries, 20 
ports of call; spring stopover in 
Europe if desired. 





Mediterranean 


EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND, cruiseship 
magnificent, sails Feb.4 from N.Y. 
to the cradle of civilization—13 
countries, 20 ports, spring stop- 
over in Europe if desired. 


Canadian Pacific 


Official representatives for North America 
of Indian State Railways 
675 Market St., San Francisco, Sutter 1585 
621 So. Grand, Los Angeles also Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle 


Carry Canadian Pacific Express Travellers 
Cheques. Good the world over. 











Rock-A-Bye High Chair 


Ge No. 5. 

Makes any chair a high 
chair. Made of gray 
enameled steel, rubber 
covered. Seat is white 
washable duck. Folds to 
fit suit case. Fine for use 
in hotels, restaurants and 
homes. At dealers or by 
mail. Send for catalog of 
nursery accessories, 
PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
2703 N. Leffingwell Ave., 

St. Louis, Mo, 


Complete }250 
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or unusual instinct. Instructions do little 
or no good. Probably you can’t even 
judge your distance from the ground very 
accurately, but try to straighten out your ‘ 
glide a a long curve om a palette of shout 
fifty feet down to ten feet. As you lose Ad ae 

Prpard speed, ease the stick back just vertising pays you! 
enough to keep in the air but gradually 

settling. When flying speed is nearly lost, 
your tail-skid should be down lower than 


ADVERTISING brings to millions, at reasonable prices, com- 


your wheels, and all three should touch forts and conveniences which without advertising would be 
the ground at the same time—a “three- luxuries that only a few could enjoy. 

point” landing. Hold the machine in a — 

straight course with the rudder until it America is an advertising nation. That is one reason why 


stops rolling. 

Now that you are down, it will be less 
disconcerting for you to know what dan- 
gers you were exposed to. As already 
» pointed out, the plane might have taken 
-you off by itself, even though you failed 


the man with moderate means here enjoys more comforts 
than most wealthy men abroad. 


Because thousands on thousands of people ask for a certain 
article by the same name, which they have read in the same 


to keep it in a very straight course. From advertisements, it is possible for the advertiser to sell this 
the ground up and thereafter, you were item at a minimum of effort. 

most certainly courting a broken neck. 

The problem of the three axes was a very It is therefore possible to manufacture and to distribute 


real one, for in compensating stray motion 
on one of them, you were liable to irre- 


trievable loss of control on the other two. When you figure the number of these items in your daily 
Like the uninitiated rider on a bucking 


Geet dint know what your mount life built by advertising, you can appreciate that advertising 


was likely to do until he had already done does pay you! 
it. By over control to get out of an ab- ; 
norma! position, you might have got into 
a worse one and become helplessly dis- 


mayed and panic-stricken. A certain sick- Advertisements enable you to buy 


ness of vertigo, dizziness, produced by the b hi 1 
centrifugal and centripetal arcs of airplane etter things dt less cost 


flight, sometimes renders the tenderwing 
almost helpless until the ship resumes a 
straight course again. This handicap 
would unfortunately coincide with your 
worst mistakes. 


this product at a saving which you share with the advertiser. 


Cw 








tome z REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


mMade Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 


URTHERMORE, you were com- 





; pletely at the mercy of your engine, ee eee meted Sees shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
had it cut out’ at any time you would Turn kitchen into Candy Shop—make TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
h 5 money from first day. Many wealthy, Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
ave landed into whatever was beneath 4] started with no capital. Star¢ guick— | San eee ee Bldg. Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 
: . . =3| eee ee a Pe e cand Seattle, L. ©. Smith Bldg. Philadetphia, Drexel Building 
and in front of you, if indeed you were Remees ROiG cutee iene Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome kldg. 
. big fellow'’ at isadvantage. We fur- New York, Equitable Life Bldg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bldg. 
cool enough to execute a glide at all. In ee FREE aan alsin. a St. Louis, 1800 N. Broadway Buffalo, Filicott Square 


all probability, you would have become Detrolt, Transportation Bldg. 
frantic and stalled your ship. 

Finally, your glide for a landing in the 
airdrome was highly improbable. It is 
something that cannot ordinarily be done 
at the first attempt. 

Now that your flight on paper has been 
completed, it will be well to let that do 
till you have had fifteen or twenty lessons 


Tucked away in the Attic--- 
with a good pilot. When our sky is Worthless Stocks one 
speckled with all types and sizes of air- 


planes, as it soon will be, a new profession —YOU probably have some. Most Americans have at some time or 
of flying instructors will give courses in another had visions of getting the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow 
aviation, leading to a pilot’s license which | for a song. 

the law will require all persons to have —And all they got was the song—of a glib stock salesman. 


eee uagece mite che att, Orit may be —COAST INVESTOR was created to combat this very thing. Every 


that airplane sales agencies will offer 
eainces x flying with ee fiachines sold: month our staff of experts answer hundreds of letters about different 


Capitol Candy School, Dept. P-6607, Washington, D.C. 


























Even after you have learned flying, do securities our subscribers may hold. 
not go up in a new or home-made machine —These letters are published in the pages of COAST INVESTOR— 
until it has been inspected by a competent together with keen, lively articles on the latest developments in the 
engineer. : £ Sts business world on the Pacific Coast. 

But all of these difficulties disappear as ; 
skill in flying is acquired; a seasoned pilot —You, too, can have the benefit of this FREE analytical service. Send 
1S scarcely conscious of them. Neither do us 10c in stamps (together with your questions) for the latest copy of 
the dangers pointed out exist when the COAST INVESTOR—cr buy it at the nearest newsstand. 


stick is in the hands of a practised and 
thoughtful flyer. An airplane at full fly- 
ing speed, either under power or with a 
dead motor, is as safe as a ship on the sea. 


———<—— 


Coast INVESTOR 


“The Largest and Leading Investment Magazine in the West” 











576 Sacramento Street San Francisco, Calif. 
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Hotels in the 
United System 


The ROOSEVELT New York City 
The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Philadelphia 
The OLYMPIC Seattle, Wash. 
The BANCROFT — Worcester, Mass. 
The ROBERT TREAT Newark, N. J. 
The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Paterson, N. J. 
The STACY-TRENT Trenton, N. J. 
The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa. 
The TEN EYCK Albany, N. Y. 
The UTICA Utica, N. Y. 
The ONONDAGA Syracuse, N. Y. 
The ROCHESTER Rochester, N. Y. 
The SENECA Rochester, N. Y. 
The NIAGARA Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
The LAWRENCE Evie, Pa. 
The PORTAGE Akron, Ohio 
The DURANT Flint, Michigan 
The PRESIDENT Kansas City, Mo. 


IN CANADA 


The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal 
KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilton 
The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 
The PRINCE EDWARD _ Windsor 
The ADMIRAL BEATTY 

Saint John, N. B. 


Affiliated with American Hotels 
Corporation, Also with leading hotel 
systems of Europe and the Orient. 
Complete foreign travel information at 
each hotel in United System. 


UNITED. 
HOTELS © 


COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
25 W. 4571 STREET 





-NEW YORK CITY 


Speaking «f Books 
(Continued from page 4) 


tials a letter from Benjamin Franklin. 
Within two years that immigrant was to 
be the moving spirit of the Revolution, 
the father, in more ways than one, of the 
United States of America. When every- 
one else shied away from mention of actual 
independence it was Paine who was not 
afraid to come out with the word. Later, 
when Washington’s army, ill fed and 
clothed was about to fail him, it was Paine 
who used all of his extraordinary power to 
sway public senttment in a_ successful 
effort to bolster up the weakening morale 
of soldier and citizen alike. Enthusiast, 
logician and indefatigable worker for a 
cause in which he believed with all his 
heart and soul, Thomas Paine deserves 
full rank along with Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Adams, Morris, Hancock and the 
rest—and Miss Best makes you see that 
he does. 

Of Paine’s later life, his endeavor to for- 
ward the cause of democracy in France, 
of his theological arguments which won 
him the undeserved opprobrium which 
has blackened his memory, we have no 
room to say anything here. In any event, 
Miss Best is your most appropriate guide. 
Read her book, if only to discover for 
yourself what a fine thing a biographical 
study can be. And don’t be surprised— 
although this is a trifle early to be guessing 
—ii “Thomas Paine” wins the Pulitzer 
award for the best American biography of 
1927. Frankly, we don’t see how any 
other book of its kind is going to overtop 
it, even with six more months to go. 


Mother India 


LTHOUGH we included Kather- 
ine Mayo’s “Mother India” 
(Harcourt Brace) in our brief reviews last 
month, we’re coming back to that book 
now in order to be able to discuss it more 
fully. Miss Mayo’s inquiry into India’s 
difficulties is so thorough, her conclusions 
so startling—not to say sensational, that 
the book 1s bound to be widely read. 
Moreover, it will probably provoke bitter 
controversy just as her “Isles of Fear” 
some years ago aroused a great deal of 
feeling in the matter of the Philippines. 
And where there is to be controversy, 
there the intelligent man or woman wants 
to be informed. 

There is no question about the informa- 
tive quality of “Mother India.” Informa- 
tion is the best thing that the author gets 
—and dispenses. She went to get facts. 
“What does the average American actu- 
ally know about India?” asks Miss Mayo, 
and continues, “That Mr. Ghandi lives 
there; also tigers. His further ideas, if 
such he has, resolve themselves into more 
or less hazy notions. . . absorbed from 
professional propagandists out of one 
camp or another; from religious or mys- 
tical sources; or from tales, travel-books, 
novels and verses having India as their 
scene. It was dissatisfaction with this 
status that sent me to India, to see what a 
volunteer, unsubsidized, un-committed 
and unattached, could observe of common 
things in daily life.” 

So Miss Mayo went to India to do her 
bit toward changing what was to her, an 





Remember“ Floradora” 


Shanley’s Restaurant—“The Merry 
Widow”—“Twenty-three, Skiddoo!” 
—champagne—bustles and balloon 
sleeves - “Mile. Modiste”—‘‘The Red 
Mill’”...? They come to life again, 
the passing fancies that held sway in 
the Gay Nineties and the Naughty 
Hundreds, in the swift progress of 
Zelda Marsh’s story. Here is the 
glamour of the stage—and the heart- 
breaks. Zelda with her flaming, un- 
forgettable beauty, is the eternal 
symbol of woman’s soul in travail, 
told in terms of grease-paint, of acety- 
lene flares and hoarse-lunged barkers. 


ZELDA 
MARLRSH 


CHARLES G. NORRIS 
Author of Brass, Bread, Salt, Pig Iron 


DUTTON’S NEW YORK 
et ER ME ee eR 
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es 20 Cents per Copy $2.00 per Year 


Or send $3.75 for a year of both Camera Craft 
and Sunset Magazine. Address CAMERA CRAFT. 
703 MARKET STREET, SANFRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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unsatisfactory status insofar as general 
knowledge of India was concerned. 

What she found is retailed in this book 
with extraordinary meticulousness. All of 
it brings her to one conclusion, that “the 
whole pyramid of the Indian’s woes rests 
on a rock-bottom physical base. This 
basis is simply his manner of getting into 
the world Pais sex life thenceforward.” 
Child marriage is, of course, the pill which 
Miss Mayo can’t swallow. She devotes 
two of the five sections of her book entirely 
to this tenet of Indian belief. These 
chapters and a further chapter or two 
devoted to the ghastly obstetrical notions 
which prevail, constitute, without doubt, 
the most depressing reading matter that 
we have ever laid eyeson. The conditions 
are almost unbelievable. And Miss 
Mayo’s conclusion, “. . . need you, while 
this remains unchanged, seek for other 
reasons why (India) is poor and sick and 
dying?” seems entirely valid. 

In subsequent chapters the author 
touches upon “‘illiteracy,—92%, by the 
way—upon the caste system and other 
factors, economic and social, which con- 
tribute to the moral, physical and spiritual 
delinquency of Mother India. Her ob- 
servations are amazingly detailed; we 
know of no other reporter so able except- 
ing, perhaps, Upton Sinclair, and the 
latter isn’t to be trusted when it comes to 
drawing conclusions. But always she 
comes back again to the appalling status 
of India from the physical point of view— 
that status which has condemned so large 
a proportion of her population, as she puts 
it, to a condition of “sub-humanity.” In 
that physical status, for which child mar- 
riage and unutterable sanitary conditions 
are chiefly to blame, she finds cause for 
practically all that is the matter with 
India. And on her unimpeachable dem- 
onstration of the actuality of that status 
as she describes it, she rests her case. 

The one question which may arise in 
the reader’s mind is this: Why is it neces- 
sary that we should know these things? 
We’re remote from India; in what way 
can her condition affect us? 

The author answers that query satis- 
factorily. “John Smith of 32 Main 
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Street,” she says, “may care little enough 
about the ancestry of Peter Jones and still 
less about his religion, his philosophy. . . . 
But if Peter cultivates habits of living and 
ways of thinking that make him a physical 
menace. . .. to all the rest of the block, 
then practical John will want details.” 

Miss Mayo is convinced that India, un- 
changed, is a very definite menace to the 
rest of the world and hence that her affairs 
are the world’s concern. She brings evi- 
dence to bear by her quotation from an 
internationally known expert in sanita- 
tion who says: “When India’s real con- 
dition becomes known, all the civilized 
countries of the world will turn to the 
League of Nations and demand protection 
against her.” 

The world is no longer as large as it was. 
That’s a bromide, to be sure, but it’s also 
an answer to the questioning reader who 
wonders why we should bother our heads 
about India. There’s no one, anywhere, 
who won’t do well to read Miss Mayo’s 
clear exposition of what’s what in India. 
Shocks are good for all of us and we'll 
guarantee you the shock of your life in 
this book. But the author, after all, isn’t 
setting out to write a shocker. If this 
downright, face-the-facts revelation of 
hers brings about a change in Indian 
affairs it will have done its job. Change, 
in matters of this sort, is brought about by 
pressure of opinion more than anything 
else. And we challenge you to read 
“Mother India” without becoming thor- 
oughly committed to Miss Mayo’s point 
of view. 


Men of Little Faith 
Bo. a casual acquaintance with 


the magazines and the books of 
the past two or three years is enough to 
make it clear that there is more than a lit- 
tle doubt in the minds of contemporary 
writers about the good health of the Pro- 
testant churches in America. Writers are 
supposed, at least, to reflect and to a cer- 
tain degree interpret the public point of 
view and therefore it is probably reason- 
able to assume that the same doubt exists 
in the mind of the average man. 





Recent Books in Brief Review 


Fiction 

Brother Saul. By Donn Byrne. (Cen- 
tury, $2.50) 

A fietionization of Saul of Tarsus, first 
in the terrible service of the Sanhedrim 
and later Paul, the bearer of a Message 
and right arm of the Nazarenes. This is 
a magnificent picture of an empire and a 
man, of Rome in the days of its lusty 
youth and of a prophet who fought the 
good fight. 

Mr. Paname. 
(Doran, $2.00) 

A fantasy of Paris by a man who knows 
and loves that city. Light, amusing— 
incredible but what of it? 

Gideon. By Inez Haynes Irwin. 


By Sisley Huddleston. 


(Harper, $2.00) 

A story of a boy’s relation to two 
women, his mother and his father’s 
second wife, written with extreme jour- 
nalistic facility which somehow makes 
merely a good novel out of what might 
have been a great novel. 


Crimsoned Millions. By John Wil- 
loughby. (Clode, $2.00) 


Another murder-mystery tale. 


Miscellaneous 


The Empress Might-Have-Been. 
Octave Aubry. (Harper, $2.50) 

The story of Marie Valevska, the 
young Polish Countess who won the 
heart of Napoleon. M. Aubry’s account 
is precisely the blend of history and 
imagination—not fiction you'll notice— 
which is best calculated to translate 
the reader into the spirit of the time of 
which it is written. This is better than 
most out-and-out fiction, a moving story 
told with sympathy and written (and 
translated) with charm. 

Famous Poison Mysteries. By Ed- 
ward H. Smith. (Dial Press, $2.00) 

The stories of some of the best-known 
poisoning cases in the annals of crime. 
Fascinating reading, all the more grue- 
some because Mr. Smith deals not in 
fiction but in fact. 


By 
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You and Dickensin 
London together 


Vee VISIT London with Dickens, to 
breathe the same air and walk the 
streets and nameless alleys he loved 
so well—that would be a thrilling 
adventure! He would introduce you to 
the sly Fagin, Pickwick the lovable, 
Copperfield, Little Dorrit, Nichole- 
Nickelby, and Oliver who, like a” 

boys, wanted “some more”. 7 :_and 
countless other friendly an2 teresting 
personalities are waiting to greet you 
and entertain you when youand Dickens 
visit London together. 


» » » 


You will get a decided thrill when you 
buy your first beautiful New Century 
book. A thrill that will multiply as 
you choose your favorite books—one 
by one from the 165 titles, the great 
novels, famous plays, inspiring essays, 
and poetry, of the world’s greatest 
writers. Printed from clear type, India 
paper, so compact that an 800-page 
book will fit easily in your pocket — 
and bound in full genuine leather, 
tastefully decorated in gold—only $2.50 
a volume. Just charming books to 
handle and to read. 


You'll find your favorite author in 


NELSON 
NEW CENTURY 
LIBRARY 





Nelson’s entire New Century Library takes this much 
less space than the same number of standard sized books 


$2.50 only for each volume at the better bookstores. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, NEW YORK s 
Please send me complete list of the Nelson 

New Century Library and “‘The Reading Year,’’ 

printed on the famous Nelson India Paper. 





Addison Mizner 


| Rediscovers 
Monterey 


“|. Having roamed the world over for 
| many years and not having seen California 
| for twenty-one of these years, I was 
astounded by its beauty. . 
Sorrento and Paormina or the French 
Riviera and they are all as nothing when 
one sees the cliffs... the mountains. ..and 
the cypress of the Monterey coast line.” 





Thus the much-travelled come at last to 
| Monterey . . . and they find herea regal 
| setting for their home, as it is now the set- 
ting for the homes of an increasing number 
of the leaders in the worlds of business, 
art, sports and society. 


It is not only that Monterey is lavish in 
scenic beauty, in color, romance, and cli- 
| matic loveliness, but here on Hotel Del 
| Monte’s great domain is one of the World's 
| Sports Headquarters. 


Are you a golf enthusiast—here are 
three Championship courses; do you ride— 
here are bridle trails a-plenty ; do youmotor, 
play tennis, fish or hunt—here are facilities 
| for every form of outdoor sport. If you live 
here, these are at your very doors. 


At Pebble Beach, at Pacific Grove, or at 
Carmel Highlands, always amid beauty 
| and companioned by distinguished homes, 
is place for your home. The coupon is for 
) your convenience in writing for further 
information. 





‘Del Monte Properties 
C. ompany 


Hotel Del Monte 
Del Monte, California 


Crocker Building 
San Francisco, California 


Los Angeles, California 
275 Park Avenue 
New York City 


Det Monte Prorpertizs COMPANY 


Gentlemen: 


the Monterey Peninsula. 








. . One sobs of 


Edward & Wildey Building 


Please send me further information about 
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So far no one has come forward with an 
adequate cure, or even a tonic. Perhaps 
no one will; the remedy may lie within the 
churches and it may be that they will have 
to discover for themselves the formula for 
the needed prescription. At all events no 
one has yet gone farther in fiction, that is 
to say—than to acknowledge the situation 
and then sit back and indulge in the good 
old-fashioned sport of viewing with alarm. 
Sinclair Lewis on the principle of cherchez 
homme, which worked so well in his in- 
vestigation into business and into medi- 
cine, blames everything on the type of 
man occupying the pulpit. “Elmer Gan- 
try” is his horrible example, a plausible 
one, too, despite exaggeration, for the 
same reason that a caricature 1s often a 
better likeness than a photograph. And 
now Reginald Wright Kauffman goes at 
the problem with his new book “A Man of 
Little Faith,” (Penn Pub. Co.). 

Mr. Kauffman’s diagnosis is not quite 
so simple. It is evident that he also finds 
something wrong with the men on the job; 
there’s more than one blood-brother to 
Elmer in the book. But it is also clear 
that he doesn’t believe that the entire 
fault lies with the immediate protagonists 
of the faith or faiths. His John Felton is 
no Gantry but a sincere minister of the 
Gospel, doing his best to find a straight 
path through the difficulties which beset 
and perplex him. That Felton takes fin- 
ally, the easiest way, buries his doubts 
and marries a rich woman, politically 
strong enough in the Church to make him 
a Bishop, doesn’t mean that Mr. Kauff- 
man blames the weaknesses of the churches 
entirely upon the men who represent 
them—or even for the most part upon the 
ministers as Lewis does. Felton is not the 
out-and-out scoundrel that Elmer Gantry 
proved himself. He is simply an average 
human with the average human’s failings 
and he submits to a state of affairs for 
which he can find no remedy. 


HAT is Mr. Kauffman’s answer, 

then? Well, he doesn’t give you 
any definite answer. Evidently it was not 
his purpose to draw diagrams. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of his quotation on the title 
page, ‘But the laborers are few,” it is fairly 
clear that he believes the many failures of 
the Protestant denominations to be due as 
much to their inherent weaknesses as to 
those of their representatives, and it is in 
this particularthat his presentation differs 
from that of Sinclair Lewis. What those 
weaknesses are he doesn’t pretend to say. 
Doubtless he finds contributory causes in 
the tendency among Protestant denomi- 
nations to base faith too largely upon this 
or that article of dogma—no new conclu- 
sion, of course, but likely enough a valid 
one. By and large, however, he leaves it 
to his readers to answer the questions that 
he puts. And it is precisely because he 
does this that his book is a better book 
than “Elmer Gantry.” 

We have not space to discuss ““A Man 
of Little Faith” at greater length, but we 
should like to suggest, if we may, that you 
read the book and see whether you cannot 
find your own answer, assuming that you 
agree to the proposition (a fairly obvious 
one it seems to us), that the Protestant 
churches in America face a very grave 
problem and one that requires some sort 
of intelligent solution—soon. 
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PATENTS 


Patents—Write for our guide book, ‘‘How To 
Obtain A Patent’ and Record of Invention Blank 
sent free. Send model or sketch of inventions for our 
Inspection and Instructions Free. Terms Reason- 
able. Victor J. Evans Co. 1010 Hobart Bldg., San 
Francisco. Main Offices. 751 9th, Washington, D. C. 


Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptmess assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and advice. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Ninth 
St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





HELP WANTED 
Agents—New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 
to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer. 
No capital or experience needed. Represent a real 
manufacturer. Write now for FREE SAMPLES. 
Madison Company, 564 Broadway, New York. 





Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for 
newspapers, Magazines. Experience unnecessary. 
Details and copyright book FREE. Press Syndi- 
cate, 1255, St. Louis, Mo. 





LITERARY CRITIC 





Well-known author (recommended by editors) 
offers Criticism, Sales Service (Stories, Photoplays, 
Novels, etc.) to new and established writers. Also 
Collaborations. Laurence D'Orsay, P. O. Box 
2602-C, San Francisco. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Guaranteed Hemstitching and Picoting At- 
tachment. Fits amy sewing machine. 60c. prepaid 
or C. O. D. -Circulars free. LaFlesh Hemstitching 
Co., Dept. 43, Sedalia, Mo. 
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actually brings 
added power to your 
motor through the in- 
creased compression 
caused by carbon. 

























Carbon, therefore, 
is now an advantage, 
not a fault. 


Ten gallons and 
your favorite hill will 
convince you. 


Make the test today! 
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the main object of Housecleaning 


Old Dutch Cleanser takes the hard work out of house- 
cleaning. It safeguards the home with that most important 
hygienic protection— Healthful Cleanliness. 





Old Dutch does all of this because of its wonderful eff 
ciency and thoroughness. It assures wholesome, hygienic 
cleanliness by removing unhealthful and often dangerous 
invisible impurities. 


Old Dutch doesn’t scratch. It is distinctive in quality and 
character. The microscope reveals its particles flaky and flat- 
shaped. Like thousands of tiny erasers they remove all un- 
cleanliness without scratching. This is another Old Dutch 
safeguard because scratches are catchalls for dirt and im- 
purities and scratched surfaces are harder to keep clean. 
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Old Dutch is ideal for cleaning porcelain and enamel, 
tile, painted woodwork, floors, windows, aluminum and 
glassware, etc.—protects the surface and assures its longer 


life. ‘ 
) ae: Chases Dirt— Protects the home 
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“We are advertised 


by our loving friends” 


John Quincy Adams, Jr. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Leatrice M. Vollmer, Norwalk, Conn. Robert M. Jones, West Point, Ind. 


Mellin’s Food—A Milk Modifier 


Healthy babies are happy babies and this ideal 
condition is due largely to good food so well planned 
that with but little digestive effort all nutritive elements 
are readily taken into the system in suitable amounts 
to nourish completely every part of the body. 


Mother’s milk is a perfect food, yet full and 
complete nourishment may be supplied for the baby 
deprived of human milk by following the carefully 
studied plan which has made Mellin’s Food well 
known throughout the world as a scientific modifier 
of milk for infant feeding. 


Write today for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food 
and a copy of our book, “The Care and 


Feeding of Infants” 
Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St., Boston, Mass. 











OR years the devoted followers 

of H. M. Tomlinson have 

waited for him to supplement 

his travel-writing with fiction. 

‘The Sea and the jJ:ngle,” 

“lide Marks,” “Gifts of Fortune,” and 

the rest have merely whetted the appetites 

of those who longed to see the author’s 

undeniably great talent turned to the uses 

of the novel. Almost every critic in the 

business has drawn the inevitable com- 

parison between Tomlinson and Conrad 

and done his best to stimulate an artificial 

(if justified) interest in the story 

that the former would some day 
write. 

Now, in “Gallions Reach” (Har- 

per, $2.00), Mr. Tomlinson has done 

what was expected of him, written 


a novel; and those who have 
looked for great things may pick 


his book apart to discover whether 
or not he has lived up to the prom- 
ises of the critics. 

First of all it must be made clear 
that in “Gallions Reach” Mr. Tom- 
linson is not interested in plot. 
There is no clever prearrangement 
of situation in the book, no 
fully planned suspense leading to 
climax; none of the handy tricks 
of the story-teller have been brought 
into play to satisfy the story-seek- 
ing public. The book is a study 
of a man’s soul; because adventure 
of one sort or another is necessary 
to the development of that theme, 
‘Tomlinson goes at it and produces 
adventure of an extraordinarily 
fascinating kind. But the adven- 
ture is there because the man about 
whom the author’s story 1s woven Is 
the sort of man to whom adventures 
occur, and not, in the manner of the 
yarn-spinner, because the author 
needs excitement to put his tale 
acToss. 


care- 


OL ET, the prot: igonist of 

‘Gallions Reach,” is junior partner 
ina London shipping ofice—Tomlinson’s 
own job for many years. Never at heart 
a business man, he comes to the point where 
he can stand the petty meannesses of busi- 
ness no longer. Insulted in a quarrel, he 
loses his head and strikes his chief, who 
falls dead. Thereafter Colet is a wanderer 
in search of an adjustment to life as he has 
to live it. His pursuit of the reasons for 
living leads him at last to the fastnesses of 
Burma in a fantastic treasure hunt with a 
partner who epitomizes the practical ap- 
proach to life. Finally, however, Colet 
discovers the essential truth by which 
natures like his own must live. ‘The 
ghosts we know govern us,” he says, and 
concludes, “But there’s no fun for us 
unless we obey the ghosts.”” And _ he 
eoes back to London, to face his own 
particular ghost. 
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By Joseph Henry Jackson 


Since Conrad has been dragged willy- 
nilly into the picture, comparison of “Gal- 
lions Reach” with ‘Lord Jim” is in- 
evitable. But there is really no true basis 
for such comparison. Conrad and Tom- 
linson are as far apart as the poles. The 
former never forgot his story, even in the 
involved philosophies into which his fa- 
vorite Marlowe sometimes led him. Tom- 
linson doesn’t care particularly for his 





M. Tomlinson, whose novel 


(Harper &F Bros.) 1s reviewed on this 





story; he’s interested in his man and the 

story is, so to say, a by-product. Only in 

certain passages are the two comparable, 

witness this bit from the battle of the ship 
“Altair”? with the hurricane: 


“The sky had closed down on 
them and they were circumscribed by 
a sunless incertitude. In that gray 
vacancy shadows appeared that were 
too high to be of water, but those 
ghosts darkened and emerged as seas 
which saw the ship at once and came 
for her in towering velocity.“ 


That is hke Conrad, to be sure. One 
critic quotes ee very bit, in fact, as evi- 
dence that Tomlinson is “scarcely be- 
hind Conrad. But we see no need to say 
“behind Conrad’’—or ahead of Conrad, 
for the matter of that. Both write of the 
sea and of strange places; there, for us, 
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comparison ends. We can say, though, 
the it if you’re fond of Conrad you’ll like 

Gallions Reach.” Suppose we leave it 
at that? 


A Novel of Respectability 


N the last few months we’ve come 

across four novels—English novels, 
al! of them—each of which has been writ- 
ten around the same major theme, the 
devitalizing influence of a tradition or a 
set of traditions carried too far. It is 
natural, of course, that the contempo- 
rary British novelist should occupy 
himself with this theme. Now that 
the immediate post-war jazz spirit 
has worn itself thin, there is time 
to take stock of such changes as 
the conflict brought about. And, 
as faras England 1s concerned, the 
most marked change 1s the break- 
up of two sets of conventions—the 
convention of the Family, one and 
indissoluble and always right, and 
along with it the convention of 
Respectability, as interpreted by 
and through the standards of an age 
which has passed. 

Obviously such a breaking up 
presents problems, and it is with 
one or another of the problems 
which, in England, are facing a 
generation that has to adjust itself 
and doesn’t quite know how, that 
all four of these novels have busied 
themselves. Perhaps it would be 
more exact to write, ‘‘with one 
side or another of the same prob- 
lem,”’ for, in the final analysis, the 
tradition of the Family and the 
holy tradition of Respectability are 
one and the same. 

Of the four books, Bohun Lynch’s 
“Respectability” (Little, Brown, 
$2.50), does the best job. Mr. 
Lynch is no novice; he has written 
a dozen or so books and he possesses 
the gift of “concentration,” so to 
speak, when he is writing around 
definite topic. There is no scattering 


of shot, such as mars so many “theme 
novels’; the author has his thesis to 
maintain and he does it, thoroughly 


and satisfactorily, in a novel which ful- 
fills all the requirements. 

The story touches four generations, 
completely covering the middle two which 
embrace the late Victorian period. It is 
essentially the story of Esther and of 
Esther’s daughter—Esther who rebelled 
against that ode which took thought for 
the letter of respectability rather than its 
spirit, and ran away from her impossible 
husband to try to find happiness. Thirty 

(Continued on page 88) 









Recent Books in Brief Review 
will be found on page 88 
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Boys’ Schools 





SAN DIEGO 
Army and Navy Academy 


“The coming West Point of the West” 
Accredited by leading universities, West Point and Annapolis. 
Graduates admitted to West Point on certificate. Offers most 
thorough academic instruction and military training of any 
school on the coast. Christian influences and genuine interest 
in the needs of individual boys. Land and water sports all 
year. Catalog. Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, Box S. Pacific 
Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 





MILITARY 


PAGE Acavemy 
A 2 eer for little boys, Page stands in 


a class by itself as a military school for little 
boys. Sound training in the essential branches 


eu military training adapted to young boy 
needs. Parents ap) eirouste the atmosphere of 


understanding and encouragement. Largest 
school of its kind in America. Write for 
the catalog. Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster, 
1223 Cochran Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 


San Rafael, California 


A non-military preparatory school offering the traditions and 
standards of the best eastern schools. 


James W. Williams, B. A., M. A. 


Box 6-A Headmaster San Rafael 


Harvard School 


The leading school for boys on the Pacific Coast. Day and 
boarding. Prepares for college and business life. Fully 
accredited. Member R. 0. T. C. For catalog and particulars 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., Headmaster, Box S. 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 





California Preparatory School 
For boys. Prepares for universities, East and West, also for 
business life. Accredited. Stresses the essentials. General 


and elective courses. Junior School grades, 5 to 8. Christian 
influences. Horsemanship and all outdoor activities. 


C. M. Wood, Supt., Box S, Covina, Cal. 


Cataloz 






meer OU HAVE A 


BOY 


who needs sound training for college 
and for business life and who wants to 
go to a school where outdoor activities 
are encouraged (either military or non- 
military)—write us and tell us about 
him. We want you to make a wise 
selection for your lad and we will aid 
you in every way we can. 


Write to 


Sunset’s School Department 


1045 Sansome Street 
Calif. 


San Francisco = 



















Handle with Care! 
it or not, there are som 


ELIEVE i ‘ > are some 
parents who figuratively put their 


children into a basket and leave them 
on the first and handiest doorstep that 
With 


timism they believe that their children 


presents itself. lackadaisical op- 
will be in sympathetic hands regardless of 
the child’s temperament and home train- 


ing. Utterly oblivious to the fact that the 
child’s brain is a delicately sensitive 


mechanism that can be made or ruined in 
the process of handling, they go about the 
business of sending him to school. 

The ordinary American school can 
usually be relied upon to operate for the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 
Our schools as a whole are really fine and 
they cannot be excelled anywhere. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, our chil- 
dren are not all of a pattern. Most of 
them are sturdy little entities whose prob- 
lems must be given careful individual 
attention. 

The West is fortunate in having educa- 
tional institutions that make a specialty 
of studying the children left in their care. 

After a long and careful survey of con- 
ditions the heads of our schools have come 
to the conclusion that the most effective 
way to study the child and in turn to 
persuade the child to study from them, 1s 
through the medium of small classes and 
individual attention. 

Our great institutions of higher learning 
are trying to work around to this ideal by 
dividing themselves into many small 
colleges. 

Fortunately for the thoughtful parent 
there are here in the West a number of 


schools where the attendance is limited to | 


the point where the child has the oppor- 
tunity of coming under the personal obser- 
vation of his teachers; where the child’s 
I'ttle idiosyncrasies may be observed and 
used as a lever to the further opening of 
the treasure-chest of learning. 

The schools appearing in SUNSET’S 
SCHOOL DIRECTORY are the type 
that exemplifies the best there is to be had 
in “personal” instruction. These schools 
will appeal to the parents who do not be- 
lieve in indiscriminately placing their 
children on the doorstep of the first and 
handiest school that presents itself. 





PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“‘The Home of Stanford University’’ 
Out door life all the year round. 

One hour from San Francisco. 

College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 


CATALOG UPON REQUEST 











The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 
Elementary Department 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
Principal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 
2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 












THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Upon the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school for 
girls. Forty minutes from San Diego. Intermediate School. 
Preparation for Eastern Colleges. Caroline Seely Cummins, 
Headmistress. The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, 
Board of Trustees, Box 14, La Jolla, California. 


CASTILLEJA SCHOOL 


Home and Day School for Girls. Pre-Primary through Upper 
School. Preparatory for Eastern and Western Colleges. Special 
attention to College Board Examinations. For Illustrated Book 
of Information address the Principal, Mary |. Lockey, A. B. 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


Country School near Los Angeles. Accredited. 7th grade 
to College. Graduate work, 2 years. Sports. Saddle horses. 
Italian “buildings 36th year cpens Sept. 29th. Miss 
Parsons and Miss Dennen, Prins., Glendora Foothills, Calif. 





Palo Alto 
California 








MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL Efais 
Established 1889. Boarding and Day School. Accredited 


College Preparation. Special advantages in Music French 
Art, Home Economics, etc. Outdoor life. Riding. 

Ada S. Blake, A. B., Principal, ; 
5029A West Third Street Los Angeles, California 








A 


LPT OO aes 


Gig 


who wants to specialize a bit in her 
chosen field along with her general work 
and who needs an atmosphere of under- 
standing and encouragement, drop us a 
line or two and let us help you select a 
school for her; our western schools offer 
the highest traditions and standards, 
and those are what you appreciate. 


Write to 





Sunset’s School Department 


1045 Sansome Street 
San Francisco e Calif. | 





sy N 1920,” says Chester Rowell in 
his article ‘Hoover Then and 
Now,” on page 12 of this issue, 
“Hoover was a political amateur, 
and his supporters were largely 
idealists. Now they are still inspired by 
an ideal, but they are practical men also, 
and Hoover himself has been graduated 
from the amateur class. The Hoover 
candidacy then was outside the estab- 
lished scheme of things political; now it is 
at its very center. The idealism of his 
candidacy, which was against the stream 
then, 1s with it now. Without losing the 
qualities which made it appeal to the 
foresighted then, Hoover's candidacy 
now appeals to the hard-headed also.” 

In this manner Mr. Rowell sums up 
the difference between Secretary Hoover’s 
status as a possible candidate for the 
Republican presidential nomination in 
1928 and his status at the time of that 
first ill-fated ‘““Hoover boom” in 1920. 

Chester H. Rowell is one of the West’s 
best known journalists. In political mat- 
ters he is a careful observer, a keen ana- 
lyst, an accomplished writer. What he 
has to say about Herbert Hoover’s 
chances in the political arena in 1928 is 
worth oo. i Westerner’s attention. 

? ? 

Fe he morning of September 14th, 
more than ten thousand people 
gathered along San Francisco’s waterfront 
to watch the S. S. Maui sail. Aboard 
the steamer was a group 
of men bound on what 
was probably the first 
errand of its kind, the 
‘holding of memorial ser- 
vices in mid-ocean for 
the trans-Pacific fliers 
who had lost their lives 
in the attempt to make 

the long hop. 

Eight hundred and 
ninety-eight statute 
miles west of the Golden 
Gate the service of com- 
memoration was con- 
ducted by Walter W. 
Cribbins of San Fran- 
cisco, assisted by Captain 
John T. Diggs ‘of the 
Maui and on page 14, 
Mr. Cribbins tells the 
touching story of the 
unique service. 

? ? t 

Dee the past few years no 
institution has undergone a more 

trying period of examination and criti- 
cism than the American college. It is 
agreed that in our anxiety to provide the 
ultimate in equipment for the greatest 
possible number of students, we have 
been in danger of losing sight of the fact 
that it is the individual student who 
counts. We are undoubtedly tending 
toward standardization in higher educa- 
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Bottom of the Sez 
Treasure 


tion and it is with this tendency that 
educators and students have concerned 
themselves in their investigations. Dr. 
Frank Aydelotte, president of Swarth- 
more College, recently said that the col- 
lege of the future * ‘will emphasize quality 
rather than size”. Dr. Robert E. Angell 
of the University of Michigan went so 
far as to recommend that that great in- 
stitution b> broken up into a system of 
smaller colleges. Other prominent edu- 
cators have expressed themselves similarly 
and it is evident that the trend of modern 
thought in education is toward the smaller 
unit. 

In the meantime, the Pacific coast ‘s 
watching with interest the actual begin- 
ning of a plan to preserve the intimacy of 
the small student group while retaining 
all the advantages of the greater resources 
as to equipment which modern higher 
education demands. 
~ The plan is that of Dr. James Arnold 
Blaisdell, president of Pomona College. 
He proposes to add to the small college 
and the great university a third type of 
American educational organization. In 
essence, it is to consist of a group of feder- 
ated colleges on private foundation. Each 
will retain its individuality yet each will 
participate in the resources of the group. 
The plan is reminiscent of the Oxford and 
Cambridge systems, yet in its operation 
it is to be thoroughly American in char- 
acter. So far, Pomona College and the 


BEGINNING NEXT MONTH 
A New Adventure Serial 


“Dark Island’ 


By Charles Collins amd Gene Markey 


Romance and Adventure on Land and at Sea and at the 


ecember 





new Scripps College for Women are the 
only two units of the group. 

The story of the Claremont Colleges, 
as the federation is to be called, is told by 
George W. Savage in his article ““A New 
Note in American Education” on page 16 
of this sige 

? ? 
io this i issue appears the third and 
final article by Walter V. Woehlke 
His 


NOVEMBER 


on the great “Julian Pete” swindle. 


an Extraordinary Tale of a 
and a Girl and a Race for Both 


In Sunset for D Out November 15th 


first two articles, in SUNSET for September 
and October, have occasioned more com- 
ment than any series that has appeared in 
SUNSET since the expose of the operations 
of that other clever promoter, E. G. Lewis 
of Atascadero fame. With infinite pains, 
Mr. Woehlke has uncovered the amazing 
details of the various astounding stock 
juggleries and market manipulations 
through which S. C. Lewis and his as- 
sociate, Bennett, made it appear that the 
Julian Petroleum Corporation had been 
thoroughly rehabilitated and was on its 
way to a sound and healthy development. 
His account is clear, non-technical and 
illuminating in the extreme and in this 
last article he puts the question: ‘Will 
any one be punished for this theft of many 
millions ?’’—and answers it. 
? t t 

OW that football season 1s in full 

swing the eyes of western foot- 
ball fans (and that means the general 
public in these days of big stadiums and 
bigger crowds) are focused on the leading 
teams and on the leading coaches. 

Of the latter, “Pop” Warner, coach at 
Stanford University, is without doubt the 
most picturesque figure. Coming to 
Stanford with years of notable successes 
in eastern colleges behind him, he has 
grown overnight into a legend almost. 
As we've observed, however, the col- 
leges and universities no longer hold ex- 
clusive title to the legends which used to 
be their peculiar prop- 
erty—especially in_ re- 
gard to anything which 
concerns. player or 
coaches in the suddenly 
popular game of football. 
The public at large is 
interested in the sport as 
it has never been inter- 
ested before and it is 
definitely interested in 
the figures of the football 
world. 

Coach Glenn Warner 
is known as a coach who 
has the habit of turning 
out winning teams. 
Where he goes confidence 
follows. Why is it that 
he always inspires such 
faith on the part of his 
players and the football 
% public alike? What does 

he think about football 
in the West, the boys who play it, the 
West itself, now that he has been here 
long enough to form opinions? 

These and other questions are answered 
in a timely personal sketch of Warner, by 
W.A. ee Jr., on page 26 of this issue. 

t t 
Ge varies by Homer Dye, Jr. 
accompanied by his own vigorous, 
spirited drawings, have been appearing in 
(Continued on page 93) 
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Here 
Corking Good 
Small-7own 
Yarn cA bout 
the Kind of People 
Post of Us Know 


aman 


By 


Charles alee andek 


HE motor of Dan Shinn’s 
faithful little car skipped a 
beat, raced eagerly and 
missed and coughed, stopping 
entirely with a_ protesting 
Dan’s heart likewise skipped 
once, but it did not back-fire or stop. It 
was a young heart, generally known as 
light and free; but Dan, who knew it best, 
felt that in reality it was neither of these, 
but burdened with young care. He was 
out of gasoline high on the side of a moun- 
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@ The scow turned 
crazily; her mast 

struck the bridge; 

the SCOW, half-filled, 


drifted under 


tain, with a weary mver below and a dusty 
road behind. He climbed over-side, 
stretched his lone legs, and wondered how 
far it was to Placer City. He couldn’t 
have passed it. Placer City was just a 
wide spot on the road beside the black 
river Klale, his brother Will had said; 
once a mining camp but now only a town; 
and thus far, since leaving Benton, there 
had been no single wide spot on all the 
road. 

A truck roared by, loaded with gasoline 
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drums. Dan watched it, wondering how 
many laps around the equator the gas 
loaded on the truck would drive his little 
car. Watching the truck easing itself 
down the grade, Dan climbed into his car, 
let off his brakes and enjoyed the thrill of 
traveling down-hill without the aid of 
gasoline. 

It was something for nothing, and Dan 
made the most of it. Around sharp cor- 
ners he shot, and even, on a bad curve, 
passed the creeping truck. How far the 
grade extended he could only guess, and 
all his guesses fell short. Long restless 
periods of wandering along the highways, 
which had earned him a ne’er-do-much 
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reputation, had also taught him that 
every hole one coasts deep down into 
must be climbed out of again. But he was 
out of gas, and there was no point in hunt- 
ing for gas as long as he could travel with- 
out it. He husbanded all the momentum 
he could, which is to say he drove in a way 
legally construed as reckless. 

And then he rolled out above a sandy 
plain, saw a sleepy town across the river, 
with a few steeples and groups of poplars 
rising above it, and felt, strangely, that 
in this place lay Destiny. He shot up the 
approach to a new bridge through a nar- 
row gap in the deep gorge of the river. 
A man at a booth cried “Stop!” But the 
bridge, a steel suspension affair, had a 
hump in its middle. Not until he had 
coasted over this hump and could start 
down simply by freeing his brakes did Dan 
stop. The man came along-side, panting. 

“Why didn’t you stop? Two-bits toll 
for cars on this bridge.” 

“Tell me, said Dan, letting the car slide 
forward a foot, “how this can be. Isn’t 
this a county bridge?” 

“Not by a long shot. Two bits.” 

Dan produced a quarter and the re- 
mark: “It isn’t worth it.” 

He coasted down the bridge and saw a 
service station lying in wait beside the 
road. It was Skelton’s. He remembered 
having seen a sign at the top of the hill 
pointing the way to Skelton’s Station. 
Delicately he stepped on his brake, draw- 
ing up nicely beside the pump. 

= HAT a noiseless flivver?” grinned 
the gasoline merchant. 

“She’s been noiseless for the last ten 
miles. Some hill you’ve got there.” 
Dan’s bold blue eye roamed along the 
main street. ‘So this is Paris.” 

“Yeah. How many?” 

“Serve that car first.” A coupe had 
drawn up on the other side of the pump. 
At its wheel was a well-arranged girl. 
Unblushingly Dan studied her, for he was 
a hardened traveler. And she did not 
mind, as girls in roadside towns sometimes 
do. For a moment her own blue eyes 
looked into Dan’s. As she settled behind 
the wheel again, Dan noted that she did 
not pay for her gasoline, either with scrip 
or money. 

“Running charge accounts on gas?” he 
asked, when the coupe had gone. ‘How 
can you do it?” 

“Naw. That’s Caroline, old Haman 
Skelton’s girl. Skelton owns this oil well. 
I just work here. “‘Two-eighty.” 

“Look here; thirty-five cents a gallon?” 

The native laughed. ‘“‘Surest little 
thing you know. We have to haul it in in 


drums. No railroad, no nothin’, except 
trucks.” 

Dan paid up. ‘“Where’s the Miner 
office?” 


“Four blocks down, across from Skel- 
ton’s Bank.” 

Dan saw the coupe parking, nose to the 
curb, in front of the bank. In spite of the 
price of gasoline, he decided he liked 
Placer City. He looked at everything, 
with a sense as of exploring. He was done 
with roving. He would stay here a long 
time—or always. 

From an interview at the red brick 
bank with Haman Skelton, Dan returned 
to the dingy Miner office and made him- 
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self solid with Jock Baker, who was fever- 
ishly kicking off dodgers on a little platen 
press. 

“So you’re going to run the paper?” 
Jock asked, pausing to wet his finger on 
the glycerine pad. ‘Newspaper man?” 

“A bit,’ Dan grinned. “Got to the 
night northwest desk on the Seattle Jour- 
nalonce. Kept it two weeks. I’m not tak- 
ing this thing on any lease. I put a con- 
tract-to-buy proposition above Skelton’s 
U-O-Me. Going to his house tonight to 
talk it over.” 






















Throwing the offset 
lever so that the press 
pounded on_ without 
printing, Jock Baker 
tipped his face up and 
studied Dan Shinn 
from under the edge 
of his green shade. He 
asked, softly: 

“So you signed up 
quick? Put all you had in, left title with 
Skelton, you pay by the month on a con- 
tract to buy? Full of pep an’ vinegar; 
taking charge this minute, getting out 
the sheet Thursday?” 

“So,” admitted Dan, looking in Jock’s 
eyes and liking them. ‘Paid him a 
thousand down; two hundred a month. 
Had five hundred left for first payment on 
a Model L linotype—fast straight-matter 
mill, the L—and wired for it and an oper- 
ator. In this week’s paper we’re calling 
for a railroad mass meeting.” 


eee BAKER seemed to make up 
J his mind. He switched off the press 
motor, threw down his apron and green 
shade, unrolled his sleeves and took hat 
and coat from a spike. “You come along,” 
he ordered the new boss. 

Dan followed. He was going to Skel- 
ton’s for dinner that evening—to Skel- 
ton’s, where Caroline, an interesting girl, 
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lived. He liked Placer City. There was 
much to do, everything to do. The old 
dead town had in it the makings of a new 
live city. In bringing a railroad, building 
a city, Dan would build his own business. 

Everyone had looked on it as a pleasant 
farce when he had gone out, like a youth 
of old, to wrest his fortune from the world 
—everyone but Mae, the printing-office 
girl he had taken to lunch so often. He 
recalled that Mae’s eyes had told him, 
while he talked, how she believed in him. 
Well—Mae should share with him, in 
the business. And 
this Placer City, 
it seemed to him, 
had been awaiting 
his coming, gasp- 
ing for just his 
leadership. There 
was, also, Caroline. 


C The girl’s eyes 
followed him. She 
was silent. 

. “Tt’s done. 
Haman’s got me,” 
he said 






“Tt’s only forty miles to the main line,” 
he reminded Jock as they swung down 


Yellow Gold street. “Not far for a rail- 
road spur to come, if business is offered 
the railroad. What’s been wrong with 
you people?” 

“Yes,” agreed Jock. Then: “T’ll show 
you. Guess you can stand a jolt. See the 
Klale River Hardware Company, on the 
corner? Josiah Simpson, the old saint 
standing in the door, runs it. The Placer 
City Company owns _ three-fourths. 
There’s two groceries—Red Front and 
Upjohn’s. Placer City Company owns 
*em. Lumber yard over beyond. Young 
Staples came an’ started it. Borrowed 
from Skelton’s Bank. Now Staples runs 
the yard. Placer City owns it.” 

Dan had seen the town waiting and © 
ready for his leadership. He had not seen 
this plain, this strangling thing, the Placer 
City Company that gripped the town like 
a leech. He had not known that such 
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things could still be. He was dazed. His 
voice was not so clear as he asked: 
“Jock, who is the Placer City Com- 


pany?” 

The printer snarled: “Haman Skel- 
ton.” 

Silence. And Dan Shinn argued: “But 


it’s to his interest, too—” 

“The hell it is,” yipped the little man. 
“Didn’t you pay two-bits to cross his 
bridge? Why isn’t there a county bridge? 
Because Skelton’s got the county buf- 
faloed. Why not a railroad? Skelton’s got 
twenty big trucks freighting night an’ day. 
Oh, you’re not the first dreamer to run the 
Miner. Haven’t I seen good men go? 
Didn’t I come that way an’ put up all | 
had—only $500—an’ run the sheet? You 
poor kid; drift in, take a glance, an’ in 


‘one hour sign up with Haman. Should’ve 
come to me first. 


And a linotype! Skel- 
ton’s that much ahead, that’s all.” 

Dan Shinn’s lips set. He had no come- 
back. They walked toward the newspa- 
per ofice. Haman Skelton. And Caro- 


line, Haman’s daughter, who was inter- 
esting, who gave him that warm feeling of 
young importance. 

It was nearly six. Jock Baker turned 
down the one block toward the river. 
“I don’t patronize Skelton,” he explained 
bitterly. “Buy my grub by mail. Oh, he 
hauls the mail. Draw my wages an’ save 
‘em. Built me a big house-boat on the 
river. Pay no rent to Skelton—he don’t 
own the river, anyway.” 
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Dan grinned. 
over it.” 

A flush spread under the sallow of the 
printer’s face. “Yes—but when I get 
enough ahead, I’ll get Skelton. Blow him 
up, or his damn’ bridge. With the bridge 
gone, the town’d have to holler for help. 
Bridge aint paid for. Built it two years 
ago—had to mortgage nineteen farms to 
doit. Why? Because they was two ferries 
—Haman’s and an opposition one. Bridge 
gave Haman a headlock on the hauling. 
Stopped the railroads, too. ‘That’s the 


(eer 


“He owns the bridge 


















only site for a bridge, account of the 


mountain. Railroads won’t fight him. 
But he couldn’t build a new bridge. An’ 
I'll blow him up, I’m tellin’ you!” 

His thin face was set in hard lines. His 


eyes glittered as he moved away, a man 
driven and broken and nursing the fire 
within him that Haman Skelton had 
kindled. 

Sitting next morning in the brown 
swivel chair before the littered desk in the 
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Miner office, where many a hopeful editor 
had sat and fought and lost before him, 
Dan Shinn insisted it was pleasing to be- 
lieve that he was important to Caroline. 
He remembered, betimes, Mae, the print- 
ing-ofhce girl who would run his linotype. 
He had, in a way, pledged many un- 
spoken things with Mae. But Caroline 
He stirred uneasily. She, like the 
town, was new opportunity. Caroline un- 
consciously had flattered him. During 
that evening at Skelton’s Dan had been 
closer to her than to Haman Skelton— 
and with, as was natural, 

Haman’s consent. 


HE had spent her four 

years “out,” at school, 
and this was her first year at 
home. “And there isn’t 
anyone in town,” she had 
said, ‘anyone, you know— 
they were all born here, or 
have lived here so long—” 

Dan knew. He talked 
her language, and her wide 
eyes, blue like very distant 
hills, approved. And she 
expected him to stay, to be 
one of them; she would come 
down to see his new lino- 
type, the first in the district. 
He was wonderful, just what 
the town needed, what 
they all needed. 

“A very intelligent girl,” 
Dan told the empty office. 
“Verily, the little flatterer! 
But it’s the spur I need, 
She looks at me as though 
I were two million bucks, 
and right then I know I am 
two million bucks. Who 
ever took Danny seriously 
before? Highbrow brother, 
Secretary to the Port of 
Portland Commission; sister 
married rich. Always giving 
Danny advice, as though 
he were their son. Now 
Caroline, Haman’s daugh- 
ter, knows I’m going to 
make the grade. 

“Besides,” he said to the 
scissors, “it isn’t downright 
flattery. She believes it. 
She’ll stand by, like women 
do in movies.” 

Dan was in his chair 
early Thursday. In the 
back-shop Jock Baker was 
furiously hand-setting the 
type for Thursday’s paper. 
Dan excavated the desk 
telephone from a pile of 
copy-paper and answered it. 

“Mr. Shinn? — This is 
Haman Skelton. Drop in at 
the bank, will you? Id like 
to talk over that railroad meeting.” 

“Good,” answered Dan. He cleared a 
space on the desk and set the telephone 
down. Gently he leaned back. This was 
the first round. Haman didn’t call on 


him. Haman ordered him to call at the 
bank. Well, he would discharge valor 


and employ discretion. Still, he wouldn’t 
call till afternoon. 
The Model L, a telegram from Seattle 


(Continued on page 58) 
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tlerbert Hoover 


then and Now 


Tn 1920 Hoover Was 
Political Amateur. 
What Are His 
Chances Today? 


HE editor of Sunset asks for 

an article on “Hoover Then 

and Now’’—meaning, appar- 

ently, an answer to the ques- 

tion why Herbert Hoover 

could have been an ideal but unstrategic 

candidate for President in 1920, and yet 

be the most strategic candidate now, even 

from the standpoint of the most practical 
politics. 

For an active supporter of Mr. Hoover, 
who desires and expects his election and 
hopes to contribute to it, the assignment is 
not easy. It means violating the rule of 
political publicity, “claim everything, and 
concede nothing”’; to analyze the evident 
practical disabilities of the Hoover cam- 
paign of eight years ago, and to point out 
some of the difficulties which confront it 
even now. But no other sort of article 
would be worth writing. So let us make 
the choice of frankness and take its risks. 
That is, after all, usually. the best policy. 

Eight years ago, Hoover was a political 
amateur, and his supporters were largely 
idealists. Now they are still inspired by 
an ideal, but they are practical men also, 
and Hoover himself 
has graduated far be- 
yond the amateur 
class. The Hoover 
candidacy then was 
outside the  estab- 
lished scheme of things political; now it is 
at its very center. To nominate him then 
would have been contrary to all the rules 
of the game; now it is precisely the regular 
thing to do. And the idealism of his 

candidacy, which was against the stream 

then, is with it now. So, without losing 
the qualities which made it appeal to the 
foresighted then, Hoover’s candidacy now 
appeals to the hard-headed also. The 
transition spells precisely the difference 
between an ideal and its realization. 

When, with little more than passive 
acquiescence on his part, Mr. Hoover’s 
friends proposed him for President in 
1920, they were launching their idealistic 
crusade at precisely the Teast propitious 
moment in recent American history. The 
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very fact that the convention which might 
have nominated Hoover did nominate 
Harding, sufficiently reflects the spirit of 
the time. 

The American people were tired, and 
wanted, above all things, a rest. It was 
only two years after the armistice, a year 
after the Peace of Versailles, and in the 
very midst of the bitter contest to prevent 
American membership in the League of 
Nations. America was bent on getting 
completely out of the war, into which, 
spiritually, it had never fully entered. It 
was at the very bottom of a reaction from 
an emotional exaltation which had been 
largely an artificial product. We had 
elected Woodrow Wilson on the slogan, 
“he kept us out of war,” and we had been 
divided even in our sympathies. We 
were united only in self-congratulation 
that we were out of it. When circum- 
stances made our participation inevitable, 
we dutifully followed the President, ruth- 
lessly imposed compulsory conformity on 
each other, and worked up war hatreds 
which increased in intensity with our dis- 
tance from the front. One brief summer 
our soldiers participated in the actual 
hostilities. The rest of us obeyed 
Hoover's orders on what to eat and Presi- 
dent Wilson’s orders on what to think. 
Then we blew off the whole tension in the 
shouting of Armistice Day, and settled 
down to the comfortable assurance that 
our world was once more as it had always 
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President Wilson of course knew better, 
and sought to readjust human relations to 
the new conditions. He succeeded with 
the world, but failed with his own 
country. Politicians made partisan oppor- 
tunity out of the world’s travail, and rode 
the growing reaction against President 
Wilson as the symbol of all we wanted to 
forget. It was the bottom of the slump in 
Europe also. Our convention came the 
very year when it was uncertain whether 
all Europe would go Bolshevik. Europe 
was frightened and revolutionary; Amer- 
ica indifferent and tired. 

Into this dreary time came the idealists, 
crying in the wilderness the name of 
Hoover and the cause of a new and better 
world. There was instant response from 
NOVEMBER 
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the still-idealistic element. A series of 
votes, straw-ballot and official, in Michi- 
gan, illustrated it. Hoover carried the 
faculty of the University of Michigan 
something like forty to one, and the 
students two or three to one, but he was 
defeated in the popular primaries, and he 
had no supporters at all among the pro- 
fessional politicians of the state com- 
mittee. There were similar results else- 
where. Hoover’s support came chiefly 
from those who are usually some years 
ahead of the times. 

It was an admirable but premature 
movement—an attempt to rally the 
people to a world figure when they wanted 
to forget the world; to offer them a leader 
when they wanted to stand still, and a 
thinker when they wanted to forget. They 
had had too much of these things from 
Wilson already. Why offer them still 
more, from an even abler leader, who had 
already demonstrated his capacity to stir 
them to effort and sacrifice? 

A Pullman smoking room story of the 
time illustrates the state of the public 
mind. One man praised Harding. “What 
has he ever done?” asked another. “‘Noth- 
ing!” protested a third. “Then I’m for 
him,” exclaimed a quiet stranger in the 
corner. “‘Nothing” was exactly what a 
weary people wanted. 


T* this situation, when the flaccid tor- 
por of the people left the political 
gamesters in full control, Hoover was a 
candidate outside all the rules of their 
game. Personally, he scarcely knew that 
there were such rules. Though one of the 
best-informed and 
practically capable 
men in the world, on 
most of the major 
concerns of life, he 
was less than an ama- 
teur in the chess game of practical profes- 
sional politics. At first he did not even 
know to which party he belonged. That, to 
be sure, was a disability which he shared 
with George Washington, and the time 
was one in which the philosopher from 
Mars might well have stumped the party 
leaders by asking them what, after all, 
was the difference between them; but to 
the practical politicians, who always knew 
their party affiliations, even when they 
knew nothing else, it was supreme and un- 
thinkable ignorance. Worse still, when 
asked his political views, he described 
himself as a “liberal.” The politicians did 
not understand what that meant, but, on 
looking the word up, they discovered that 
there was a party named “Liberal” 1 
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which have existed in America. In the 
midst of these educational develop- 
ments, thousands of criticisms have been 
directed at the American college or 
university. Some have said that the sys- 
tem is producing only a machine product, 


C North elevation of Scripps 


that the students are stamped, assembled 
and finished in the same process and that 
many institutions have been compromised 
in their efforts and results by gigantism, 
their very pride in their size resulting in 
their undoing. 

As a matter of fact no institution has 
been more willing to listen to criticism of 
itself than has the institution of American 
higher education. In the last few years 
educators and students have of their own 
accord turned their attention to the study 
of higher education. Dr. Frank Ayde- 
lotte, president of Swarthmore College, 
recently declared that the college of the 
future “will emphasize quality rather than 
size,” while Dr. Robert E. Angell of the 
University of Michigan recommended 
that that great university of the Middle 
West be broken up into a system of 
smaller colleges. Other educators have 
suggested similar schemes, all of them de- 
signed to forward the same object—the 
furtherance of higher education from the 
point of view of the individual to be edu- 

cated. After all, it is not to be denied 
that, in our anxiety to provide the ulti- 
mate in equipment for the greatest pos- 
sible number, we have in some degree lost 
sight of the fact that it is the individual 
student who counts. There is undoubted- 
ly danger of standardization in education 
and it is to offset this tendency toward 
such standardization that plans such as 
that embodied in the idea of the Clare- 
mont Colleges are being given a chance to 
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@ Dr. James Arnold Blaisdell, president 
of Pomona College and directing 


genius of the Claremont Colleges Pian 


prove themselves. And _ President 
Blaisdell’s suggestion seems at once 


College for Women, first building 


so practical and so full of varied and in- 
teresting possibilities for the future that 
it will be observed with the closest atten- 
tion by educators the country over. 

In essence, the plan proposes that a 
group of small colleges shall be indepen- 
dently organized and administered and 
shall be located in near proximity to each 
other so that they may hold and use in 
common their costly central utilities. In 
this way the group of colleges would pre- 
serve the intimacies of the small group 
with which each student would be asso- 
ciated, while furnishing all the advantages 
of the great resources needed by any 
adequate institution. 


OINCIDENT with the develop- 
ment of the group plan, Pomona 
College was facing the serious question 
of its own future. In a brief existence of 
forty years, Pomona College has attained 
a position of unquestion: ible dignity and 


the effort to maintain a limited under- 
graduate body of 750 involved annually 


the rejection of more applicants for admis- 
sion than the total of the entire enrollment 
of the college. Faced with this situation, 
the Pomona trustees were determined not 
to forsake the values of the small college. 
And so—first of American institutions— 
they adventured upon the new plan of asso- 
clating upon the same campus a group of 
small colleges, each absolutely indepen- 
dent of the other in matters of organization 
but nevertheless associated in such com- 
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mon undertakings as would add 
to the possibilities of all. 

In the development of the plan, 
Pomona College had many initial 
facts in its favor. A suburban 
location had proven ideal for the 
residence life of the student in 
college, and with the acquisition 
of several large tracts a campus of 
more than 500 acres was secured 
for future use. In addition to 
campus land the college was for- 
tunate in being given a tract of 
120 acres of forest land in the San 
Bernardino mountains as a future con- 
ference and summer school site, this in 
addition to the marine laboratory of the 
college at Laguna Beach. 

With ample campus assured, this 
unique plan of afhhated institutions at- 
tracted the attention of Miss Ellen 
Browning Scripps of La Jolla, Calif., 
whose interest found fruition in the 
founding of the first new college to be 
added to Pomona as the beginning of the 
group. Announcement was first made of 
funds available for the founding of Scripps 
College for women in the fall of 1925. The 
articles of incorporation were filed on June 
12 of the following year, and on June 18 
occurred the formal organization of a not- 
able board of trustees. At its first meeting 
the board unanimously agreed that the 
college should bear the name of its 
founder. 

Early in 1927 construction began on the 
first Scripps building. It has 
been completed and the formal opening 
of the institution took place on Septem- 
ber 23rd, when a class of fifty freshman 
girls began the life of this new college, 
the only institution exclusively for women 
in the southwestern United States. 

Scripps College is a near neighbor to 
Pomona College, on a campus of twelve 
acres which is entirely separate from 
Pomona, but yet so close as to permit the 
use of common facilities. In every sense 
of the word the institution will be modern 
(Continued on page 54) 
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The Great Julian 


Will Anyone Be 
Punished for the Theft 


of Many Millions? 


E came to Los Angeles six 

years ago, broke. In twen- 

ty active years he had not 

made one lasting success; 

eventually everything he 
undertook had failed. His first oil ven- 
ture in Los Angeles was a fizzle. Then C. 
C. Julian had a stroke of luck. On a four- 
acre tract he brought in five gushers that 
made money for the syndicate members 
and brought him a following. To this 
following Julian sold “units” in eight more 
syndicates, most of them failures. Be- 
coming ambitious, he organized the Julian 
Petroleum Corporation and, through a 
wild-eyed advertising campaign, sold his 
followers about eight million dollars’ 
worth of the company’s preferred stock at 
$50 a share, collecting a twenty per cent 
commission on all sales. 

That company was not a success. It 
had assets, but no revenue. It had pipe 
lines and tank farms, but no oil worth 
mentioning. It had retail filling stations, 
but no refinery and no gasoline. Millions 
were needed to make it a real oil company, 
but the Julian followers would put up no 
more. They were milked dry. And the 
Los Angeles bankers held their noses and 
opened the windows when the spectacular 
promoter’s name was mentioned. 

Like most of his type, Julian had en- 
deavored to shift the responsibility for his 
failures and shortcomings to other shoul- 
ders. He had attacked the State 
Corporation Commissioner, all 
the big oil companies, many fee 
bankers and publishers, charg- 
ing them with a conspiracy to 
ruin his enterprise. But the 
poison gas he emitted merely 
closed the eyes of his followers; 
it did not open their pocket- 
books. So Julian abandoned 
the company, turned his common 
stock over to one S. C. Lewis 
who in return promised to see 
to it that Julian got back more 
than half a million he had ad- 
vanced the company, and pro- 
ceeded to hook the suckers with 
shares in a lead “‘mine”’ as bait. 

Lewis, a Texas lawyer and oil 
promoter, also appears to have 
reached Los Angeles bent at an 
acute angle, if not actually 
broke. Far more subtle than 
Julian, Lewis decided to impress 
and conciliate the Los Angeles 
bankers and enlist their coopera- 


tion. The Julian Petroleum 
Corporation had millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of unencumbered 
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though unproductive assets that could be 
mortgaged. Lewis engaged U.S. Senator 
Willtam H. King of Utah and William 
Gibbs McAdoo as his attorneys and was 
introduced to the Los Angeles bankers in 
an aura of substantial respectability. 
Bankers are employment agents. To 
use President Coolidge’s New England 
phrase, they hire out idle money, put it to 
work. If they are merely pawnbrokers, 
if they insist on treble security and a bond 
before they will allow the idle money to go 
to work, they throttle the commercial 
and industrial life of the community in 
which they wend their tightfisted, tight- 
lipped, cautious way. On the other hand, 
if they use the money entrusted to them 
by the depositors to finance crazy ven- 
tures, to encourage speculation and un- 
wise expansion, if they hire out the money 
carelessly at excessive wages and with in- 
sufficient security to guarantee its return, 
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then the entire community suffers on the 
day of reckoning. 

For twenty-five years it has required 
more than the ordinary amount of wis- 
dom, judgment, courage and insight to be 
a successful banker in Los Angeles. In 
these twenty-five years Los Angeles has 
grown from a city of less than a hundred 
thousand to more than a million popula- 
tion; it increased its industries, its trans- 
portation, its water system with aston- 
ishing speed; its new buildings alone re- 
quired several billions. On top of its own 
needs Los Angeles was called on to finance 
the development of the surrounding ter- 
ritory, to help with the movement of 
crops, to raise additional billions for the 
ever growing capital needs of the oil, the 
electric power and the motion picture 
industries. 

It was the job of the Los Angeles bank- 
ers, as it is the job of the bankers in any 
rapidly growing district, to be more than 
pawnbrokers. They could not afford to 
check growth and development by ex- 
treme conservatism; they had to have in- 
telligent faith in the future of the com- 
munity; on the basis of this faith they had 
to place money to work in locations that 
might appear hazardous to the 
conservative banker of an old, 
well established, conservative 
community, yet they had to 
have judgment and backbone 
enough to hold speculation 
within reasonable bounds, to 
check it entirely if necessary. 


HE degree of success 

with which they handled 
their jobs is shown by the growth 
of the motion-picture industry, 
by the expansion of the oil busi- 
ness, by the remarkable indus- 
trial growth of the territory, 
by the constant expansion of its 
output. But the best proof of 


the Los Angeles’ bankers’ com- 
petence is to be found in the 
manner in which they deflated 
boom 


the real three 


years ago. 


estate 
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‘Pete Swindle 


You mustn’t mention the word “boom” 
in Los Angeles. They’ve deleted it from 
the dictionaries used in the public schools. 
There’s no such word or such psycho- 
economic phenomenon in southern Cali- 
fornia. There may be booms in Florida, 
Texas and Alaska, but in_ southern 
California—never! 

Just the same there was one. And it 
was a pippin. I saw it and described it* 
when half the forty steam calliopes were 
running out of power, just as the baby 
elephants were entering the big tent on 
the return trip, and even then it was some 
show. Incidentally I was only a month off 
in predicting the date of the boom’s col- 
lapse. 

Anyway, when the speculative fever 
ran so high that the hot hands of the lot 
salesmen scorched the hard rubber of their 
fountain pens, when whole fleets of steam- 
ers were required to carry lot stakes from 
Oregon to San Pedro, the 
bankers decided that it was 


*See Sunset for April, 1924. 
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time to call a halt. But so skillfully did 


they perform the delicate deflation 
operation that established values did 
not suffer, no reputable real estate 


operator went to the wall and no legiti- 
mate activity suffered. It was beautifully 
done. The patient never cried once and 
the outside world did not know that the 
timely action of the bankers had saved 
southern California the agonies Florida 
is enduring now. 


BELIEVE I have indicated the 
difference between the lending and 

the constructive type of banker. Los 
Angeles had the constructive type, the 
kind that has one eye on the safety of the 
depositors’ money and the other on the 
needs of the community. To these men 
came Lewis, proposing to rehabilitate 
the tottering Julian Petroleum Corpora- 
tion whose preferred stock had dropped 
from the original 


$50 a share col- 
lected by C. C. 
f Julian to $9 a 
tla share. He was 
willing to put his 
own money into 





the concern, he 
said, though F. L. 
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Packard testihed that Lewis had trouble in 
meeting his hotel bills when he was nego- 
tiating for the control of the company. He 
spoke of his Eastern financial backers; he 
was introduced by Senator King of Utah; 
his plans appeared feasible and the se- 
curity he offered, the assets of Julian Pete, 
was good, therefore the bankers lent him 
money. He borrowed half a million from 
the Security Trust and Savings Bank; he 
asked for and received loans from the Pa- 
cific Southwest, from the Farmers and 
Merchants National, from the Pan- 
American, from the United States Na- 
tional, from the Merchants National 
banks. He borrowed money from the Pa- 
cific Finance Corporation, from San 
Francisco banks, from private individuals, 
borrowed money to meet pay rolls, to buy 
other oil properties, to drill new wells, to 
pay an unearned dividend. 

These bank loans were legitimate ad- 
vances made in the course of legitimate 
transactions designed to put the Julian 
Petroleum Corporation on a stable basis. 
When the crash came, the corporation 
owed around eleven million dollars, all 
except two million 
dollars secured by 
various properties 
either owned by the 
company or acquired 
through Lewis. The 
fact that Lewis could 
borrow from various 
banks over two mil- 
lion dollars with the 
general credit of the 
company as the only 
security indicates how 
fast he built up a 
reputation, 


HE | principal— 
and one of the 
most cautious—of the 
lenders was the Pa- 
cific Southwest Trust 
and Savings Bank, 
second largest of Cali- 
fornia’s banking in- 
stitutions. When the 
crash came, the Pa- 
cific Southwest had 
advanced about $5,- 
500,000, all of it on 
ample security, how- 
ever. And its loans 
were the largest be- 
cause it had taken the 
lead in the reconstruc- 
tion of the company 
abandoned by C. C. 
Julian. 
As told in the pre- 
ceding article, Lewis 
had worked out a 
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feasible scheme of rehabilitating the 
Julian Petroleum Corporation by the 
purchase of the Marine Oil Company 
with its modern refinery, its producing 
oil lands and its favorable contract 
for the sale of fuel oil to the Southern 
Pacific railway, transferring the assets 
of both corporations and their sub- 
sidiaries to a new company, the Cali- 
fornia Eastern, the ten-dollar common 
stock of which was to be exchanged for 
Julian Petroleum preferred at the rate of 
three and a half of the ten-dollar shares 
for one share of preferred stock. The 
Pacific Southwest bank had advanced the 
money necessary for the purchase of the 
Marine Company, holding the Marine 
stock in trust as security. In order to pay 
off all indebtedness and supply working 
capital for the new company, it was pro- 
posed that a bond issue of $7,500,000 be 
sold through the First Securities Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Pacific South- 
west, provided Lewis could raise $5,000,- 
ooo more through the sale of 
debentures, a task he declared 
to be as easy as getting Cool- 
idge renominated on the Re- 
publican ticket. This oc- 
curred long before Cal tasted 
the joys of fly fishing and 
chose not to be president 
again. To be exact, the 
Lewis plan of rehabilitating 
Julian Pete was approved by 
the bank officials early in 
August, 1926. 

An irresponsible promoter 
selling the public highly in- 
flamed promises can get his 
wares on the counter in a 
hurry. It’s different, though, 
when an investment house 
with an established reputa- 
tion for probity offers its 
clients a new bond issue. 
The greatest, most valuable asset of any 
investment firm is its reputation. Its 
chents will buy its offerings because they 
believe that the house sells only high-class 
securities and stands behind them. There- 
fore the reliable bond house will carefully 
investigate the security behind a bond 
issue before it goes ahead with the sale. 


HE First Securities Company did 

just that. It turned loose a large 
number of appraisers, engineers, auditors, 
attorneys and title searchers on all the 
hundreds of pieces of property, leases 
and contracts owned by the various cor- 
porations to be merged. 

These investigators struck one snag 
after another. The Julian Petroleum Cor- 
poration was a one-man concern. Lewis 
was the boss. When he put on his hat and 
left the office, everything stopped except 
routine work. He had made dozens of 
deals, contracts and agreements which ap- 
peared on the books in the most sketchy 
manner. His marvelous memory con- 
tained all the facts the engineers and 
lawyers needed, but the owner of that 
memory was a busy, very busy man. He 
and the facts were hard to reach. And so 
the work dragged on far beyond the ex- 
pected time, was not finished in December 
when the First Securities Company ofh- 
cials asked Lewis to put up $100,000 to 
pay the cost of the work in case the deal 
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should fall through and Lewis should fail 
to take care of all the expenses. Inci- 
dentally, up to this fall, $63,000 had al- 
ready been paid out to engineers, attor- 
neys and auditors. 

Late in December Lewis admitted that 
he was unable to lift his end of the re- 
financing stick. He couldn’t raise the five 
millions through the sale of debentures. 
The deal was off—unless the First Securi- 
ties Company would undertake to raise 
that money also. Rather than allow 
Julian Pete to relapse into chaos, the in- 
vestment firm agreed to undertake the 
additional job. On the basis of the ap- 
praisal just completed it would be able to 
recommend the purchase of the deben- 
tures to its clients. The merged company 
would own properties appraised at $30,- 
000,000; the bond and debenture issues 
would total only $12 1500,000, leaving a 
large margin of protection for the security 
owners. Given efficient management, the 
merged company should easily be able to 


Man 


By Joun GIRDLER 


He cannot know the secrets of a star 

Nor read the changing floorway of the sea; 
Fi1s limbs are weak, his nearest goal seems far, 
His past, his future, wrapped in mystery; 


He sweats for bread, too often wanting leaven, 
While mourning death of dreams both sweet and fine; 
But ah, he has at least conceived a heaven 
With hopeful heart, and so he is divine. 


earn not only the necessary interest, but 
to take care of the sinking fund and by- 
and-by have something left over for divi- 
dends on the outstanding stock. And 
efficient management was guaranteed 
through a voting trust of the California 
Eastern stock, an agreement that tied the 
hands of Lewis and vested control and 
management ina directorate of representa- 
tive men who had already selected Harry 
J. Bauer, a keen lawyer who had made a 
great reputation and lots of money 
through the upbuilding of oil companies, 
as chairman of the board of the California 
Eastern. 

Didn’t that picture look attractive? 
What the bankers saw was a well-rounded, 
efficiently managed oil company owning 
productive oil lands, pipe lines, storage 
facilities, refineries, a long string of retail 
filling stations, a first-class marine loading 
terminal and a contract for the advanta- 
geous sale of the heavy oil left after refin- 
ing. Other concerns now nationally 
known had had a more difficult start. 
Given decent management, the bond- 
holders could not lose, and the stock- 
holders ought to make a good thing out of 
it. Didn’t they have an equity of $17,- 
000,000 after all debts and obligations 
were deducted? Lewis had guaranteed 
that 486,000 shares of Julian preferred 
were outstanding, the equity representing 
a value of $35 per share offered on the 
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stock exchange for less than $20. No 
wonder many insiders who knew of the 
appraisal and of the negotiations recom- 
mended Julian Pete to their friends. And 
of course Lewis, ably assisted by his brilli- 
ant young chum, Jake Berman alias Jack 
Bennett, saw to it that the story of the 
good buy circulated in every nook and 
cranny where a loose and easy dollar 
might be hiding. 


IEWED from the front where the 

bankers and the public sat, the 
picture looked attractive. It had only 
one flaw; it was rumored, persistently 
rumored that far more Julian Pete shares 
had been printed and sold than Lewis 
would admit. These rumors came to the 
ears of the bankers. They asked Lewis. 
He denied their truth, denied vehemently. 
To be on the safe side, the bankers 
drew up a new underwriting agreement, 
undertaking to market the contemplated 
securities after the appraisal which per- 
tained to the condition of the 
company as of August 31, 
1926, had been brought up to 
December 31 and after an 
audit of the stock books had 
demonstrated that not more 
than 525,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock were outstand- 
ing. They raised the ante on 
the number of shares, yet 
Lewis hesitated quite a while 
before agreeing to this condi- 
tion, 

But how did it happen that 
over half a million shares 
were admittedly outstanding 
when the State Corporation 
Commissioner had authorized 
the sale of only 166,000 
shares? 

Lewis the plausible had 
a convincing explanation 
handy. On the books of the corporation 
he was credited with $6,500,000, money 
which he personally had advanced the 


company to buy new properties, to 
drill new wells, to meet deficits. He 
had issued himself stock for these ad- 


vances and borrowed money on the stock 
to make more advances. It was slightly 
irregular, but it was done for a good pur- 
pose and after the completion of the per- 
manent financing he would be able to take 
care of all this stock. 

The explanation was logical, but the 
rumors persisted. The bankers asked for 
the stock books. They were in New York 
City. The bankers insisted. Lewis sent 
for them. They arrived in eleven trunks, 
but they were not taken to the company’s 
ofhces. Instead, they were stored in the 
garage of Pat Shipp, the transfer clerk 
who brought them home from New York. 
There they stayed until the middle of 
February, undisturbed, while Lewis tried 
to talk the bankers out of the stock audit. 
He did not succeed, so he began to feed 
the books one at a time at intervals to 
Wm. C. Kotteman, the auditor who was 
making the investigation. 

It is remarkable that the faith of the 
bankers in the integrity of Lewis and his 
associates remained unshaken during this 
period. Even while the audit was pro- 
gressing slowly during March, purchases 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Five ‘Thousand 
Fish «va Bucket 


The Manner in Which 

Remote 

Lakes 

Told in This Article 
By 


meAay Skinner 


Mountain 


are Stocked is 


IVE thou- 
sand fish in 
a bucket! 
Five thou- 
sand lively 
speckled beauties— 
real honest to good- 
ness trout, all in a 
fisherman’s bucket! 

Five thousand? you 
ask. A fisherman’s 
bucket? How come? 

Well, here’s how it 
happens—and this is 
no fisherman’s tale in 
the conventional use 
of that term. These 
five thousand fish are 
real living fish just 
like those which are 
the lure of every fish- 
erman, save that they 
are only about a 
month or two old and 
slightly less than an 
inch in length. They 
are being carried in a 
five-gallon can container upon a fisher- 
man’s back (all able-bodied men are fisher- 
men) across rugged expanses of the higher 
western mountains to be deposited ulti- 
mately in the remote headwaters of 
snow-fed stream or in the greenish depths 
of a high glacial lake. 

The transportation of thousands of liv- 
ing fish is a development of the past three 
or four decades, before which time the 
fisherman never dreamed of carrying a 
piscatory burden other than a dead one 
where each captive was suspended by the 
gills upon a willow string. In those days, 
before the grasses became trampled along 
every stream’s edge and the bushes yet 
remained unbroken on every lake’s shore, 
fat and fighting fish in countless numbers 
swam as true progeny of Nature, and no 
one meddled with fishy propagation. 

But even great Nature herself could 
not keep pace with the demands of the 
ever-increasing fisherman, so that within 
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the past few years she failed completely, 
as the barren pools of practically all of our 
western mountain valleys testified. 

A real emergency arose which threat- 
ened the happiness of the whole human 
race (for happiness is somehow linked up 
rather directly with the good humor of 
fishermen)—an emergency which tried 
the ingenuity of man. And in his taking 
over such an important function of Na- 
ture, only in a larger and more elaborate 
fashion, he has succeeded pretty well. 


C Below: Thousands of fish are carried by 
man to high glacial lakes where pack 
animals cannot travel 


Today, fish eggs are transported by the 
thousands fron Oregon to the Black Hills 


and from Maine to California. Fish 
hatcheries have become an important 
feature of nearly every state. Izaak Wal- 
ton leagues, Boy Scouts, chambers of com- 
merce, business men’s organizations, as 
well as the forest and national park ser- 
vices all over the country are lending an 
eager hand in transplanting the baby fish 
from the hatchery vats to the barren 
streams and lakes in all of the higher 
mountains. 

When the little fish in their hatchery 
home have reached the proper age for 
transplanting to the waters where they 
are to grow to maturity, they are usually 
placed in large ten or twenty gallon con- 
tainers and carried by motor truck to as 
many of the fish waters as are available to 
this type of transportation. But nowa- 
days the objective waters for fish culture 
are becoming more and more to be those 
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@ Above: Knapsack 

container for carry- 

ing fish adjusted to 
the human back 
ready for travel 


in the higher and 
more inaccessible re- 
gions where motor 
cars cannot pene- 
trate. For stocking these remote and 
difficult places the burro, who proved his 
worth during the early mining days of the 
West, has been successfully employed. 
He is sure-footed, unexcitable, and steady 
and far surpasses any other pack animal 
in this country for penetrating beyond the 
trails into the high, avalanche-carved 
areas of the Rocky Mountains and the 
Sierra Nevada. 


UT thousands of fish are being car- 

ried today over boulder-strewn 
areas, up canyon walls, and through the 
entanglements of Alpine-wooded uplands 
where even the dependable burro cannot 
pass. Here man himself must assume the 
role of beast of burden, a task which (when 
fish made up the cargo) he at first resented 
as being beneath the dignity of a rodsman, 
but to which he at last submitted as the 
only means of escape from an impending 
predicament. (Continued on page 77) 
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Stunt Flyers, 


Jumble from 


” 


are not Expected to 
‘Jumble for anes,” 


but hen Flex Do, 


Something /nteresting 
Bound to Happen, 

aud leo!) oes——in his 

of 


Unusual Story 


the -4ir 


HE Jenny’s actin’ a bit slug- 

gish, but she’s actin’—which 

is sayin’ something for a ship 

that’s been in the air since 

prohibition was like a Grimm 
fairy tale. Not that it isn’t like one now. 
But this JN.4 1s handlin’ pretty smooth, 
an’ we’ve just fell out of a couple of loops 
into a few loose spins. I gets her-up in a 
zoom, does a few vertical banks—and 
then noses her down and gets her wings 
back comfortable-like. After cuttin’ the 
engine I jerks my neck around. 
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Jennies— 


“That’s that, 
Slim!’ I yells 
above the shrillin’ 
of the wires. “Do 
your — stuff — an’ 
forget that red-headed jane— 

“Crude, Buckmaster—crude!” Slim’s 
cut on the right wing, close to the fuselage, 
an’ shoutin’ back at me. ‘The lady you 
speak of has auburn hair. I’m scarcely 
acquainted with her—” 

That “Buckmaster” gets me. I’m 
“Buck” to the rest of the gang in Gus 
Williams’ Flying Circus—an’ I like it 
better that way. 

“Give you time!” I cuts in, feelin’ the 
back of my neck gettin’ red. ‘You aint 
known the girl forever. An’ you don’t 
have to know her that long just to think 
about her. Give you time—an’—” 

“Horrible English, Buckmaster!’ Slim’s 


C Slim 


voice sounds as if he expects somethin’ 
else from me. “Give yourself time, you 
should have said, Buckmaster!” 

“Get off the wing!” I howls back. “Hit 
the air, you high-brow ’chute-hopper! An’ 
may all your kids be acrobats!” 

“You’ve been reading Variety again!” 
Slim shoots at me in a shocked tone, and 
works his way toward a wing-tip. “Be- 
sides—‘kids’ is hardly legitimate English. 
Now, as an authority— : 

I jerks the joy-stick from side to side— 
an’ Slim almost gets loose sooner than he 


heures on gettin’ loose. 

“Make it snappy!” I shouts. “This 
breeze aint much to brag about—it 
won't land you close enough to the Fair 
Grounds—” 
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“There’s the Garnard campus,” Slim 
interrupts, shoutin’ above the wind. 
“Surely a delightful spot for one who de- 
scends—” 

“Lay off!” I shouts back. “If you ever 
dropped in that place they’d think one of 
the carnival freaks was loose.” 

‘Such subtle humor!” Slim comes back. 
An’ then he lifts a hand. “Are Revoor!” 
he says—an’ steps off backwards. 

I kinda sighs. Slim’s a great boy, but 
he’s sure got the education duplex. He’s 
been through three colleges, an’ there’s 
times when the rest of us wish he’d quit 
this game an’ go through a few more. But 
the boy can jump off a wing, an’ he’s the 
best transfer-man Gus’s picked up since 
Art Lewis quit sky-chasin’. 

I gets the Jenny in a wire-shrillin’ dive, 
an’ watches Slim’s ’chute-pack open up. 
He’s fallin’ upside- down when she catches 
him, an’ it’s almost funny the way them 
long legs of his come jerkin’ down an’ 
around. Then he’s driftin’ sweet and 
pretty, an’ I’m bankin’ around him—yjust 
to make it look tougher for the crowd 
below. 


BOUT five hundred feet off the 

ground, an’ with the ’chute carry- 
in’ him right for the Fair Grounds’ field, 
he reaches in his pocket an’ pulls out the 
red book. I groans. It’s a good gag, an’ 
it always gets a laugh from the crowd— 
him readin’ as he drifts down, casual-like 
—but they don’t know the half of it. 
The kid zs readin’. He’s readin’ all the 
time—an’ a little gag like a ’chute hop 
don’t slow him up none. 

At two hundred I waves a hand to 
Slim, but he don’t seem to know I’m in 
the air. He’s busy turnin’ a page of that 
little, red book. The last one he used had 
a green cover, but he told us he finished 
the last three pages in two jumps. “Light 
stuff!’ he says. “‘Freud is really elemen- 
tary, you know.” 

That’s like this guy. He’s hoppin’ off 
for coin to go through another school— 
only this time it’s in Paris. He’s got more 
degrees than the thermometer on my girl’s 
back porch, but he aint satisfied. He’s 
that kind. 

I noses the Jenny down, an’ banks 
around for a landin’ into the wind. Slim’s 
makin’ a sweet landin’ right in the center 
of the Fair Grounds’ field. He’s worth 
the coin Gis pays him, an’ I figures we 
gotta stand it for a while, anyway. But 
it’s tough—he’s got Duke Jukes usin’ 
two-syllable words already, which is a 
lot. 

We hits the field fair for a Jenny with 
grey hair and whiskers, an’ I taxies in 
toward the dead-line, almost knockin’ 
over a couple of oil cans in the swing- 





and Janes 


Whitfield 


around. Slim’s walkin’ in surrounded by 
the regular gang of frails and kids, as I 
climb down from the front cockpit. 

I lights a pill, an’ then I sees the red- 
headed jane comin’ my way. There isn’t 
time to make a break for it, so I just gets a 
silly grin on my good-lookin’ face, an’ 
waits. She comes right up close, bringing 
along some powerful perfume with her 
which almost beats out the smell of the 
castor oil we’re usin’ in the ships. 

“Wasn’t that wonderful!” she asks me. 
“Wasn’t that simply perfect?” 

I grins broader. “Aint he great?” I 
comes back. “Aint he swell?” 

“He’s wonderful!” she says in a way that 
means she aint just kiddin’. “He’s simply 
precious!” 


ELL, there aint nothin’ I can do 

about it. So I just keeps on 
standin’ there an’ grinnin’. In the mean- 
time I looks this sweetie over. 

She’s tall and pale-lke, an’ I can see 
right away that she’s the kind of a kid that 
Slim will drop from the ceiling for. 
Nothin’ light an’ airy about this one. 
She’s a thinker, all right. An’ I bet right 
away that she’s a Garnard College entry, 
and nothin’ but. 

While Pm lookin’ Slim comes up. He’s 
been grinnin’, but when he sees the girl he 
gets a queer frown on his face. Gus slips 
under a wing an’ gives me the wink. 

“Miss Rochelle!’ Slim speaks in a sur- 


C Buck 
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prised way. ‘“‘Why, really—you shouldn’t, 
you know! Here in the—well, the rather 
hectic atmosphere of this place! You 
shouldn’t have —” 

The girl kinda laughs. “It was all too 
splendid!” she interrupts. “I wouldn’t 
have missed it for anything. Why, ever 
since I saw you transfer from one aero- 
plane to another aeroplane 

She stops, sort of embarrassed. Gus 
gives me another wink. I’m tryin’ not to 
throw a couple of fits at them ‘‘aero- 
planes” she’s lifting into the air. I can 


see she’s one of them technical dames. But 
Slim keeps right on frownin’. 

“But, Miss Rochelle—” he starts, and 
then she lets out one of them queer squeals 
they get rid of every once in a while. 

“The book!” she hollers. 


“Tt’s Schop- 


CGus 


enheuring’s ‘Analys.s of the Species,’ 
isn’t it? That red cover with the black 
print—” 

“That’s it!’ Slim acts as if he’d just 
found oil on his grandmothers’ front 
porch. “You know Schopenheuring?” 

“T adore him!” She comes right back, 
her eyes shining. ‘‘He’s so introspective, 
so extraordinarily mental!” 

I looks at Gus, an’ I can see right away 
that Gus isn’t sure of what it’s all about. 
I aint, either—but I got some idea. Slim 
is grinnin’ now—the frown’s gone. 

“Isn’t he!’ he says excited-like. “Do 
you know that Schopenheuring 1s sup- 
posed to know more about the human 
mind and manner—-” 

“He’s good,” Gus cuts in suddenly... “I 
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got one of his waltzes on the player piano 
back home.” 

Well, I seen right away that Gus had 
pulled a boner. Slim an’ the girl hands 
each other superior glances, an’ then Slim 
makes a cute little suggestion. 

“Suppose,” he says, “we take a stroll 
outside the Grounds, where we can dis- 
cuss our mutual—” 

The girl gets him, all right. I can see 
that by the way she blinks them big eyes 
of hers. 

“Lovely!” she comes back, an’ Slim gets 
rid of his flyin’ overalls an’ helmet. He 
moves toward her, which isn’t a long- 
distance move, an’ then Gus speaks up. 

“Another hop-off in a hour, Slim,” he 
warns. “If it aint too much trouble for 
you to tear yourself away from—” 

Slim waves a hand. “Of course, Gus- 
tavus,” he replies. ‘‘My contract is quite 
definite on those little points.” 


HEN he walks off, with the girl 

hangin’ close to him an’ the red- 
cov.red book flashin’ in the sun. Gus 
swears a few times, and looks at me. 

“T aint crazy about that ‘Gustavus,’ 
Buck,” he says. “It aint my fault if I 
got it tagged on.” 

“You aint half as uncrazy about it as I 
am about ‘Buckmaster,’ ”’ I comes back. 
“The kid’s gettin’ high-hatter every morn, 
boss.” 

Gus nods. “He sure can hop-off a 
wing-tip, Buck!” he says slow-like. “‘He’s 
just one of them studyin’ guys.” 

I groans. ‘‘He sure can handle the 
King’s English!” I says. “‘How long you 
got him tied up for, Gus?” 
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“Six months from day after tomorrow,” 
the boss comes back. “Not countin’ a 
accident, of course. An’ by that time, 
Buck, ’ll have enough money to quit the 
game. This book-readin’ hound is what I 
call a attraction!” 

I nodded. ‘“‘He’s packin’ ’em in,” I 
agrees. “‘An’ it aint as much the stuff he 
pulls as the way he pulls it. You’d think 
he was back in his parlor for all he cares 
about a few thousand feet of nothin’ but 
air. He’s a careless hop-off man, Gus.” 

‘“‘He’s good!”’ Gus shoots back. 

I gets the idea right then. ‘‘He’s good 
boss,” I returns. ‘‘But supposin’ he 
gets the idea that he’s takin’ a chance?” 

Gus stares at me. “You mean,” he 
asks slow-like, “if some frail gets him to 
thinkin’ he’s got too much brains to go 
over the side?” 

“Right on the eyebrows you hit it!” I 
says. “I read about a guy bustin’ a con- 
tract once.” 

Gus has them grey eyes of his narrowed. 
I can tell by the wrinkles in his forehead 
that he’s thinkin.’ It aint easy for Gus. 

For a little while we don’t do any gab- 
bin’. An’ then Gus shakes his head. 

“T shouldn’t booked in at this fair,” he 
mutters. “I been keepin’ clear of them 
girls’ schools ever since I lost Luke Arnold. 
An’ that baby was only good-lookin’. 
Slim’s got brains, too. Aint it hell, Buck?” 

I nods. ‘Gus,’ I says, easy-like, 
“‘you’ve been promisin’ me a raise for a 
few months now. I’m roomin’ with Slim. 
Supposin’ I keep an eye on him, an’ sort 
of discourage anythin’ that looks like bad 
news for you? Do I get the coin—com- 
mencin’ right now?” 


now, 


US grins. “You get the raise,” he 
comes back. “Keep him readin’ 
books, Buck.” 

““Books’ is my middle name,” 
“He’s safe for six months, boss.” 

“Yeah?” says Gus, an’ I can see he’s 
still tryin’ to think. “I wanta be safe, 
Buck—an’ I want him to be hoppin’ off a 
wing.” 

I grins. “I’m on the job,” I says right 
away. ‘An’ thanks for the raise!” 

“Which you get,” the boss says grim- 
like, “just so long as Slim sticks with us!” 

We're due to get into the air at four 
o'clock for the second ’chute-drop of the 
afternoon. They’ve got a siren at one end 
of the field, an’ when it starts wailin’ 
there’s no sign of Slim. But I aint wor- 
ried much. Slim has a habit of bein’ on 
the job—an’ the siren gives us ten minutes 
notice. 

Sure enough, Slim comes along in about 
five minutes, and he’s got a broad grin on 
his face. I tosses him his helmet, an’ helps 
him into his flyin’ overalls. 

“Where’s the red-head?” I asks. “An’ 
say—where’s the book vou pull the—” 

“Miss Rochelle,’ Slim announces stiff- 
like, “has returned to the Garnard 
Grounds. I have loaned her the book you 
speak of. We’ll make this jump without 
the sky- reading gag.” 

I stares. “The devil we will!” I comes 
back. “That book stuff is the hit of the 
Fair. We aint goin’ to—” 

“Let’s hurry and get this over with, 
Buckmaster.’ Slim’s voice 1s funny-like. 
“T’m dining with Miss Rochelle, and I’ll 


have to dress, of course.” 


I states. 
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I stares again. “Of course,” I says 
finally. ‘Aint you Lord Chesterfield 
himself? What’s a ’chute-jump to a guy 
what’s got to dress?” 

Slim gives me a nasty eye. Just then | 
happens to see a kid hanging around the 
ship with a book under his arm. I leaves 
Slim, an’ borrows the book for a quarter. 
It’s got a red cover, too. Then I comes 
back an’ hands it to the high-brow wing- 
leaver. 

“Do your stuff with this,” I says. “It 
may not be heavy readin’, but it'll do 
the—” 

“Good God!’ says Slim with feelin’— 
“*The Rover Boys At 
Home’! 

He looks as if he’s 
just bet on two horses 
that didn’t even start. 


I grins. ® epee 
“What of it?” I 
asks. ‘You don’t 


have to get interested 
in it, do you?” 

Slim inspects me as 
if he’s seein’ me for 
the first time. 

“What,” he asks 
slowly, “if I were to 
have an accident? 
What if the ’chute- 
pack failed to operate 
correctly? They’d 
find me with this hor- 
rible thing! Think of 
it!” 

Well, that gives me 
a kick. An’ just then 
the siren wails again, 
meanin’ that we’ re 
supposed to be gettin’ 
into the sky. 

“You should worry 
what they find near 
youif the chute don’t 
open!” I states. “That 
red-head has got you 
goin’ worse than ever. 


Get aboard! We’re 
late on the take-off 
right now.” 

He smiles_ kinda 
cold-like. Then he 
tosses the red-covered 
book into the rear 
cockpit. 


“T trust I can find 
my pearl studs,” he 
says in a worried 
voice, an’ climbs in 
after “The Rover 
Boys At Home” 

I takes a big sigh. 
It’s goin’ to be tough—I can see that. 
Slim’s gettin’ higher-brow and_higher- 
brow all the time. An’ the contract’s got 
six months to run—if— 

We get up above an’ I pull the usual 
stuff. Then I cuts the engine, noses her 
down an’ looks around at Slim. He’s 
gettin’ out on the wing, an’ he aint losin’ 
any time about it, at that. 

“Don’t rush it!” I yells at him. 
got plenty of light, an’ the wind—” 

I stares. Shm was on the wing—but 
he aint there now. There’s more wind 
this time th: in there was durin’ the last 
hop-off, an’ it looks to me as if he’s goin’ 
to drift past the Fair Grounds’ field. 


(The book!” 


We 
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she hollers. 


Raoul Fauconnier Whitfield 


I dives the Jenny after him, an’ I sees 
right then that I got a job to hang onto 
the raise Gus is givin’ me. Slim always 
has been kinda careless-like, but he’s 
tushin’ things for a feed-date now—an’ 
that means that he’s hit harder than the 
guys that used to tackle Tiny Hewitt 
when he was playin’ for the Army. 

The ’chute opens up all right, an’ right 
away Slim starts to slip it. I kinda 
groans. Slim’s good, but it takes more 
than bein’ good to slip a ’chute in this 
kind of a breeze. It’s done by grabbin’ 


the shroud-lines an’ pullin’ the leadin’ 
edge down. 


That lets the ’chute slope 
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forward a bit an’ she picks up speed. But 
it’s risky business. 

He’s got to slip to make the field, an’ 
he does it for almost a thousand feet. 
Then he jerks out the red-covered book, 
an’ opens her up. I’m divin’ around him, 
an’ swearin’ under my breath. An’ while 
I’m watchin’ him he swings back an arm 
—an’ lets the book go! 


GROANS at that. If it happens to 
land on somebody’s head—good 
night, Lulu! An’ they’ll have Slim up 
for murder, sure thing. 
But it don’t. I see it hit close to one of 
our other ships, an’ I can see the crowd 
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splittin’ to let it come. Then I goes wide 
of the field, gettin’ into the wind for the 
come-in. Slim’s goin’ to land close to the 
grand-stand, I can see that. 

When I get down, an’ taxi her up to the 
dead-line, Gus an’ Slim is just finishin’ up 
what must have been a sweet argument. 

“And if you don’t like the way I’m 
acting,” Slim is sayin’ kinda grim-like, 
“just bring out the contract tonight—and 
watch me make little pieces out of one 
big piece!” 

That sorta quiets Gus down. 
Slim sees me. ., 

“You did it!’ he howls, an’ almost for- 


Then 





the Species, isn’t it? That red cover with the black print—” 


gets to be high-brow. ‘‘ ‘Dick Rover’s 
blue eyes snapped. For the Glory of old 
Vale! For the Honor of his Alma Mater!’ 
You give me that sort of stuff to read in 
the air! You half-wit!”’ 

I blinks. Slim’s good on rememberin’ 
stuff. An’ then I gets sore. 

“You didn’t have to read it!” I shoots 
back. “I aint never heard of a ’chute- 
man readin’ on the come-down.” 

Slim smiles in that cold way. ‘“That’s 
just one of the things you’ve never heard 
about,” he says icy-like. “And _here’s 
another. I may be delayed a trifle on 
this evening jump-off. So don’t get un- 
duly excited. I’m attending a concert at 
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Garnard Hall.’ Gus groans so that you 
can hear him almost to the grand-stand. 
I just stare at Slim. He bows, an’ walks 
off. But I calls after him. 

“Bring your own readin’ matter!” I 
yells. ‘“You’re gettin’ temper’ment. An’ 
when you get—” 

“Shut up!” says Gus, frownin’ at me. 
“Aint it bad enough now—without you 
tryin’ to wise-crack?” 

I nods. Slim goes along just as if he 
aint heard a word. 

“Nice fellow!” I says to Gus. ‘Better 
send Steve Bush a wire. You’re goin’ to 
need a new hop-off man pretty quick.” 

Gus looks © sick. 
“It’s that high-hat 
kid from the college!” 
he mutters. “He was 
a good guy until he 
discovered she could 
read his brand of 
stuff. But he’s a gone 
baby now.” 

““Ewo more jumps,” 
I comes back, ‘“‘an’ 
then he’ll be quittin’ 
to take a job as per- 
fessor of somethin’ or 
other—at Garnard.”’ 

Gus groans again. 
“Aint it hell, Buck?” 
he mutters, an’ for 
once in my young 
an’ sweet life I agrees 
with the boss. 

Well, it’s a great 
night—an’ the Fair 
Grounds is packed. 
We've got a_high- 
power search-light on 
the field, an’ the idea 
is to spot it on Slim 
right after the ’chute 
opens—an’ keep it on 
him all the way down. 
We’ve got running 
lights on the Jenny, 
an’ I figure on doin’ 
«bout five minutes of 
sky-writin’ before 
Slim hops off. It 
looks like a large 
evenin’ in the makin’. 

That is—if Shm 
shows. We’re due to 
pull our stuff at ten 
bells, and it’s a quar- 
ter to ten now, with 
no sign of Slim. Gus 
an’ me s_ stickin’ 
close to the Jenny, 
an’ while we’re busy 
doin’ that, Al Sharp 
strolls over. Al’s a whiz at joy-ridin’ 
passengers for five bucks a throw. He’s 
got the knack of takin’ ’em up for five 
minutes an’ doin’ nothin’ but a mild bank. 
Then when he gets them down he tells 
them they were up a half hour, an’ did 
everything but loop. An’ they believe it. 
It’s a good racket. 

“Did Denison T. Phillips show yet?” he 
asks. “There’s a lady over by my ship 
askin’ for him.” 

Al i grinnin’, and both me an’ Gus look 
at him with wide eyes. Then I gets it. 
Denison Trowbridge Phillips is Slim. It’s 
a long time since I heard his real name— 
an’ Gus, too. 
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“Denison Gus stares, an’ then 


grins. “Slim, eh?” Well, he aint here 
yet. He’s attending a concert over to 


Garnard. Say, who’s the lady? Red hair 
an’ studious eyes?” 
Al shakes his head. 
notice it,’’ he comes back. ‘This kid’s all 
right! Small and light-haired. Pretty, 
too. Dreamy eyes, an’ awful dumb. 
Doesn’t know anythin’ about ships.” 
I grunts. “How can you tell when 
they’re dumb?” I savs, sarcastic-like. 
*She’s somethin’ like you,” Al shoots 
back. “Only not that dumb, of course.” 
Gus chuckles at that one, but the next 
second he’s frownin’ again. The siren is 
wailin’ for the night-ride warning. 
“What’s she want with Slim?” he asks. 
“Why didn’t you bring her over here?” 
Al grins. “She wants to stay over 
there,” he says, “which is all right with 
me. She aint crazy about talkin’ with 
Slim. She wants to know if he’s jumpin’ 
tonight, that’s all.” 


“Not so you could 


US nods his head. ‘That makes a 

couple of us wantin’ to know the 
same thing,” he says slow-like. ‘Tell 
her yes an’ no.” 

“She’s a couple of wows,”’ Al says in 
a voice that means it. “I aint got the 
heart to be funny with her.” 

I laughs out loud at that one. Al’s a 
heart-breaker, an’ it aint a secret. Gus 
kinda groans. 

“Tell her yes,” he says. 
that this bird—’ 

Gus pipes down in a hurry, an’ stares 
over my shoulder—the right one. I turns 
around an’ here comes Denison T. himself 
in person. An’ I can see right away that 
he’s got an awful mad on. A whole lot of 
something has gone wrong, I can guess 
that without half tryin’. 

“Well?” Slim looks at Gus an’ then at 
me. “What’s up?” 

“You'll be up—pretty quick,’ Gus 
comes back. ‘Nice concert?” 

Slim’s eyes is little slits. He just looks 
Gus all over. 

“Great!” he says. “I wasn’t there.” 

I seen right then that Gus had better 
lay off an’ Gus seen the same thing. He 
lights a pill. 

“Try to make this a good hop-off, 
Slim,” he says. “Jake Barrington is 
lookin’ on. We'll get the State Fair job, 
if he likes us.” 

“Tt aint near any girls’ college,” I cuts 
in. “Slim won’t like —” 

“Be yourself!” says Slim, an’ Gus an’ 
me nearly fell over backwards. The hop- 
off expert is usin’ slang! Denison T. 1s 
talkin’ sense! 

Al Sharp stares at him. ‘“There’s a lady 
over to my ship,” he says sudden-like, not 
seein’ Gus makin’ signs at him to shut up, 
“fan’ she’s been askin’ about you.” 

Slim looks at Al. He kinda curls his 
lips. 

“Tell her I got killed in my last hop-off, 
he says grim-like. “I’m off women, and 
that isn’t any State secret!” 

“This one,” Al comes right back, “‘is a 
lulu!’ 

Slim laughs hard-like. ‘‘Maybe so and 
maybe not,” he says. “Anyway, tell her 
I’m dead and was buried two days ago. 
Gimme my helmet, Buck!” 

(Continued on page 64) 


“An tell her 
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F there is anything at all in the be- 

lief that when people talk about us, 

our ears burn, then Glenn Warner 

must have a recurring auricular 

fever from Labor Day to Thanks- 
giving each year. Wherever football is 
ralked in the West—y es, and in the East, 
too—Glenn Warner 1s bound to be men- 
tioned before the conversation reaches 
second down. 

Not many who talk of him, however, 
call him Glenn Warner—and only the 
catalog of Stanford University and simi- 
lar official documents, such as pay-checks 
and testimonials of award, give him his 
full title, Glenn Scobey Warner. To all 
the world, as to the team he coaches, he ts 
“Pop” —a title which can carry with it a 
goodly portion of dignity on occasion. 

“Pop”? Warner is a necessary ingredient 
of every football conversation nowadays 
—not merely because his teams win, but 
because his personality oozes through 
those teams and infuses the grandstands 
in which you and I sit. It perv ades our 
daily newspapers—and it doesn’t stop at 
the sporting pages, 
either. ‘‘Pop” is front- 
page news at all times. 

What manner of man 
is he? What is there 
about him that makes 
us all sit up and take 
notice? 

I went to Palo Alto 
to find out, and, sitting 
in the study of his brand- 
new home in the shadow 
of the Stanford Stadium, 
I sought to read his 
riddle while he talked 
of footbali and players, 
coaches and crowds. 

His personality had 
colored the room, even 
though the Warners had 
occupied the house only 
a few days when I vis- 
ited him. It is a house 
that would command 
attention for its beauty 
where—but his study is a room which 
already has an air of being primarily 
planned to be lived in. Its graceful pro- 
portions and well-chosen furniture are a 
setting—he pervades the room like sun- 
light—his personality stays on even when 
he leaves it. 

Close up he is a different figure from the 
familiar one which most of us have seen 
at a respectful distance—on the players’ 
bench, for example. His face is broad and 
inclined to squareness, the features cast in 
heroic mold. His hair, brushed back, is 
graying at the sides. His body is heavy, 
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he’s 
By 


and taste any- 
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HEN Glenn Warner, 
known to football fans the country over, came to the 
Pacific coast to coach Stanford football teams, confidence 
came with him and perched on the rim of the Palo Alto 
Confidence, for that matter, has a way of follow- 
ing “‘Pop” Warner; he’s known as a coach with the habit of 
turning out winning teams. 
always inspires such faith on the part of his players and the 
What does he think about football 


stadium. 


football public alike? U 
in the West, the boys who play it, the West itself, now that 


s been here long enough to form opinions? 
other questions are 


but with a heaviness that is muscular and 
active, rather than placid and passive. 
Altogether he is a mountain of a man, but 
a most mobile and volcanic mountain, on 
occasion. 

But the most striking thing about 
“Pop” (one cannot refrain from the 
friendly term after meeting the friendly 
man) 1s his immense intensity. No mat- 
ter how trivial the question asked, the re- 
mark made, it 1s almost as though one 
could feel the process by which every cell 
in that entire body is turned to the con- 
sideration of it. 

That intensity, perhaps, is the thing 
that communicates itself to boys and 
makes gridiron heroes of them; certainly 
it is the thing that brings the stands to 
their feet and unlooses vocal cords held in 
uninterrupted restraint for ten, twenty or 
thirty years. 


JOL’S” personality is more than a 
personality; it is a personal mobi- 


lization on all fronts at once. 
It does not seem reasonable to reject 


or Pop 


Why 


of Warner 


WA. Brewer, 





the idea which at once suggests itself, that 
it is the same intensity that makes him a 
master strategist in the warfare of the 
greensward. A good held general in foot- 
ball is closely akin to a good field general 
in warfare. Either is one who can forge a 
basic plan and apply it to suit immediate 
conditions. For the first part, a deep 
understanding of his medium, and_ for 
the second, a vivid grasp of the implica- 
tions each change may have for the hour 
beyond—those are the qualities of gener- 
alship. By the same token, they are the 
qualities of “Pop.” Likewise, ‘they are 
the qualities reflected by that room in 
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is it that this man 


These and 
answered in this timely personal sketch 


“Pop Warnerr 


which he moves and by the house in which 
he lives. 

That house is a token of his permanence 
among us. It is more than a casual liking 
for a place to which his work has taken 
him. It is the culmination of a feeling 
first awakened when he came here as 
coach of the famous Carlisle Indian 
School teams nearly thirty years ago, be- 
fore any of his present players were born. 
What those teams did, here and elsewhere, 
and his share in their doing of them, are 
matters of history, on which mothers, 
fathers, aunts and uncles of present-day 
collegians are examined in each fall’s 
annual intelligence test. 

I asked ‘‘Pop” if he ever thought then 
of coming West. 

“No,” he replied, “‘but it looked good.” 

He enlarged on some of the ways the 
West looked good. First of all, it looked 
good footballwise. 

“The football material of the West is 
more than just as good—it’s better,” he 
said. There are two reasons in his mind, 
both of them of interest to Western par- 
ents; both of them of 
striking importance to 
Eastern parents. 

“The first thing is 
that the Western boys 
have better physiques,” 
he said. ‘Out here, they 
play the year around. 
They’re more muscular, 
more healthy, harder, 
‘tougher’ when it comes 
to hard knocks.” 

“Then, too, they’re 
better adapted to the 
football, because many 
of them are sons of pio- 
neer families. They’re 
of the stock which is 
used to making a go of 
the long chance. Their 
mental attitude is better. 

“Tt isn’t that they 
learn the game = any 
quicker,” he went on. 
“Tt’s that they play a harder, more in- 
tricate game.” 

That house of Warner’s is a symbol of 
the man in more ways than one. I 
looked out of the window over across the 
highway where, through the trees, rose 
the scaffolding of a new rim of extra seats 
around the top of the already gigantic 
Stanford Stadium. 

“In your opinion, will the public in- 
terest in football go on growing and mak- 
ing us enlarge our stadiums, or has it 
reached its limit?” I asked. 

“It’s bound to go on growing,” he said. 
“Football is an intricate game, and the 


as he ts 


wae 
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publicis only just beginning 
to understand it, and to fol- 
low it. There are going to 
be more and more who’ll get 
to see games every year.” 

He tossed in a comment 
on the recent plan by which 
some institutions, such as 

‘the University of California, 
have limited the coveted 
tickets to their own alumni, 
to such a degree that hus- 
band and wife, if both are 
alumni, can only secure one 
seat each, leaving the son 
‘or daughter whom they wish 
to see loyal to their alma 
mater, to the vicarious joys 
of the radio or the morning- 
after sporting sections. 

“Tt’s pretty tough,” was 
all he said, but the wealth of 
meaning in that intense tone 
of his should bear portents 
for graduate managers near 
and far. 


ce \ \ JHAT do the crowds 
do for the players 


as they grow larger and 


larger year by year?” I 
asked, 
“Players don’t notice 


crowds much,” he said, ‘‘ex- 
cept at the start and in some 
general way that keys them 
up to play a tighter game.” 

There, you bleacher fans, 
is what you amount to! You 
are only a general influence 
on the teams! So much for 
your cherished illusions that 
your agonized cries for 
“score!” or of “hold that 
line!” or “block that kick!’ 
have an appreciable effect 
on the scoreboard in the 
fourth quarter. And _ still— 
just listen any Saturday this 
fall in the neighborhood of 
Palo Alto, Berkeley, Los An- 
geles, Eugene, Corvallis, 
Seattle, or Pullman, and see 
if you can notice any diminu- 
tion in the noise because of 
this slight to your strenuous 
vocal efforts! 

“You'll do more cheering 
this season,” he added, 
“when the new rules come 
into effect. Two of ’em are 
important. The first is the 
one that makes a lateral or 
a backward pass ‘dead’ just 
like an incomplete forward 
pass, if it’s fumbled.” 

“What will the effect of 
that be?” I asked. 

“Tt will take some of the risk away from 
double and triple passes, and encourage 
more teams to use them. It will make the 
game more intricate.” 

‘Pop” is fond of that word “‘intricate.’ 
And when he uses it, his tone gives it a 
richness of meaning for it calls up in three 
syllables the picture of a filled stadium, a 
strained silence, tensely called signals, and 
a series of bewildering flashes of red or 
blue or green jerseys interweaving in pur- 
suit of a ball, while the stands plead or 
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What Manner of Man is 


“Pop Warner? 
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DRAWING BY LOUIS ROGERS 


@ Glenn Scobey Warner, football coach of Leland Stanford Jr. University, whose work 


with the team 1s of exceptional interest to the world of football fans 


exult as their allegiances dictate. ‘“‘And 
the second?” 
“The rule limiting the shift. It will 


bring the game more into the open, and 
make hard, clean football worth more in a 
game.” 

Warner should know, for if you haven’t 
seen one of his teams in action, you have 
no idea of the prefection to which double 
and triple passes, and tricky shifts, can 
be developed. ‘‘Pop” did not need a rule 
to bring these developments to the game; 
he supplied the deficiency in the rules by 
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sheer training and_ strategic planning. 
Now that the rule will bring other teams 
into the realm of the same sort of game, 
what will be his next contribution? By 
the time this season is over, we will know; 
until then, I for one have no doubt of its 
striking effectiveness. His very bearing 
as the season gets under way says he has 
already perfected it. “Pop,” of course, 
says nothing. 

I asked him about the projected change 
of some universities, in regard to elimina- 
tion of freshman and sophomore classes. 
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Even the name of Stanford has been 
breathed on occasion in that connection. 

“If they all do it, it won’t make much 
difference,” he said, “because the eligi- 
bility rules about freshmen, transfers, and 
graduates will undoubtedly be changed to 
meet it. But if just one school does it, 
that school will just be out of luck as far 
as football is concerned, that’s all.” 

He continued to talk about eligibility 
rules—once, in the distant past, a sore 
point with coaches, but not with Warner. 
“As they stand now,” he said, “‘they’re a 
good thing, because they keep out the so- 
called tramp athlete who plays a season 
here and a season there. They keep the 
game clean.” 

It’s a passion with Warner to keep the 
game clean. He sees in it a good thing for 
the players and for the spectators, when 
it’s played that way. In thirty-five years 
of playing and coaching, his name has 
always been in the fore- 
front of those who pro- 
tect the good name of 
football. His attitude 
toward the professional 
game is entirely in 
keeping: 

“Professional football 
will always be a side 
show compared to the 
collegiate game, particu- 
larly in towns that have 
access to college games,” 
he continued. “Of course, 
there’s some excuse for it 
in industrial towns, 
where there are no col- 
lege teams and where it 
can be played on Sunday, 
but it’s not in it with the 
game that’s played just 
fcr sport.” 


t HAT do you 
think about the 
college star who goes 
into professional football 
before he’s finished col- 
lege?” | asked—perhaps a presumptuous 
question, but one nevertheless that pro- 
voked a ready answer. ‘‘Pop”’ sat upright 
and flashed a reply. 

“T think he’s all wrong.” 

That needs no elaboration. That’s the 
answer, sound as simple proportion. 

“A college football career in the West,” 
he added, “‘shouldn’t be relied on to make 
a life success fora man. It can help to get 
him known, if he goes into certain lines of 
business, and it trains him to think and 
act—but if he’s looking for it to carry him 
on afterward, he’ll be disappointed. Per- 
haps that isn’t always true in the East. 
Out here, it’s up to the man.” 

As I have said before, that house of his 
is a symbol of himself. It was up to the 
man. The house stands as the mark of 
what’s been accomplished. I was inter- 
ested in the way he accomplished it. 

“T didn’t have any idea of coaching 
when I left college,’ he told me. “I 
graduated in law, and had started to prac- 
tice, when the Superintendent of the In- 
dian School sent to my old coach for a 
part time man to coach their team. The 
letter was sent on to me, and I thought 
three months of football might help out a 
struggling young law business, so I went 
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down there. And I just stayed on.” 

“Pop” didn’t always stay on at the 
Indian School, however. Later years saw 
him creating champion teams at Pitts- 
burgh. And when the call to Stanford 
brought him out here three years ago, one 
of his own “‘alumnv’ who had been coach- 
ing Lafayette, Jock Sutherland, took his 
place at Pittsburgh. 

Another of his “boys,” Herb Mc- 
Cracken, took Sutherland’s place at La- 
fayette. “And the joke of that was,” 
“Pop” added, ‘that McCracken beat 
Sutherland last year, leaving Lafayette 
the only important undefeated team of 
the year.” 

“Pop” is strenuously of the opinion that 
star players do not always make the best 
coaches. ‘The ability to play the game 
isn’t as important to a coach as the ability 
to impart it to the teams he trains,” he 
said. “Often we find that an inconspicu- 


The Net 


By Stppie Joe JoHNson 


In a little garden, dusk is passing sweet— 

Dusk and early starlight, or a crystal noon; 
Morning, too, 1s loveliest with flowers at her feet, 
And garden roses mirror white magic of the moon. 


In a little garden, Spring her tender plans 
Carries to fulfillment, and Autumn’s warmest flame 
Spreads along the little paths where Beauty, partial, fans 
Fade Funes and pale Decembers to fragments of her name. 


In a little garden—but who has ever yet 

Told the whole gay story of such small solitudes? 
To know it one must weave him a garden for a net 

To catch the rainbow splendor of all the old earth’s moods. 


ous player becomes an_ outstanding 
coach.” 

He himself, however, 1s one exception 
to that rule; for when he was an under- 
graduate on the Cornell Campus, he was a 
star on three famous teams that wore the 
red and white. 

It is impossible to think of “Pop” with- 
out thinking of Jim Thorpe, trained by 
him to be perhaps the greatest athlete 
America has ever produced, not only in 
football, but also on the track and in other 
fields, as well. ‘‘Pop’”? made Jim Thorpe 
and Jim never failed to attribute to “Pop” 
his share in that success. 

“Pop’s” record as a strategist, in his 
Indian School days, has grown into a 
legend; one hardly cares to probe the 
authenticity of some of those delightful 
stories. Perhaps the most famous one is 
that of the collapsed ball. It is said that 
“Pop” worked out the plan, and his In- 
dian boys carried it out to perfection. 

At a given signal (in Choctaw), the man 
who had the ball in a flying wedge punc- 
tured it with a long tack especially pro- 
vided for the purpose, and slipped it 
under his sweater. Unimpeded, he scam- 
pered to the goal, a touchdown and vic- 
tory—or so legend runs. 
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It’s a story worthy of “Pop’s” peculiar 
genius for the unexpected, whether or not 
It’s true. 

“Do you find any traces of our rugby 
interlude here on the Coast?” I asked. 

“Only with one or two players,” he 
answered, “‘and it isn’t serious with them. 
The two games will never mix, because the — 
way a rugby player carries the ball, and 
the way players tackle in rugby, are so 
different from the American game, that 
one would lead to fumbles and the other 
to touchdowns if we introduced them in 
American football.” 

He illustrated in poses, and I marveled 
at his agility as I did at his understanding 
of that other game he never has played. He 
keeps in training, physically and mentally. 

“One other thing about the West,” he 
said; ‘“‘we have better football weather 
here, and we don’t have to worry so much 
about a slippery ball. If most of the sea- 
son’s going to be played 
in mud a coach has to rely 
more on straight old- 
fashioned football. Out 
here the game can be 
made more tricky, and 
faster, with less chance 
of fumbling. Football in 
the West can go ahead 
of the East, always.” 

My questions as to 
what manner of man 
“Pop” Warner is were 
pretty well answered. I 
posed once more, not ask- 
Ing it as a question but 
merely leading to it in 
conversation. He seized 
the chance and spoke 
about 1t—so simply and 
so feelingly that I sensed 
one more side to this 
many-sided individual. I 
spoke of other coaches. 

“There was Andy 
Smith,” he said. ‘‘One 
mighty fine fellow, and a 
great loss to us all.” 

His simple tribute carried with it more 
than many an outburst of wordy elo- 
quence could say. The two were rivals, 
but in the dissolving of that rivalry, 
“Pop” has no joy, only a sense of a very— 
real loss. 

“Pop”? accompanied me to the door, 
with that kindly smile of his spreading all 
over his face and back into the graying | 
hair at his temples. He looked out and — 
over toward the stadium. 

“It’s great football weather,” he said, — 
as I made my farewells. ’ 

And I drove off up the road, looking back © 
at that sturdy, simple, and yet strangely — 
beautiful house, Californian in design — 
and in execution, there in the shadow 
that the afternoon sun cast from the 
rising walls of the bigger Stanford Stadium, 
and thought of the man who lives there. — 

He is man—all man—yet with a direct-_ 
ness and a delicacy of feeling that does 
not go with the traditional picture of a 
“hard-boiled” coach. His admiration o 
the intricate speaks well for his own 
strong simplicity. His record and his sur- 
roundings answer for his stewardship of 
his talents. And he’s a Californian, now, 
even as his house is Californian. He’s 
one of us. 
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What's to 


Become of the 
Wild Horse 
is Told in this 
Article 

By 


Robert Gi. Notson 


HE picturesque wild horse is 

soon to be no more. Des- 

cendants of the proud mus- 

tang line, fallen from the 

high estate which they once 
occupied and slowly starving, will soon be 
wiped from the open ranges of south- 
eastern Oregon and central Washington 
forever. Already a campaign initiated by 
stockmen, who demand protection of their 
pasturage, is being carried forward under 
the supervision of “the humane societies of 
these western states to exterminate the 
outlaws of the prairie. And the passing of 
the mustang will mark another milestone 
in the relentless advance of civilization on 
the last remaining strongholds of the un- 
settled frontier. 

Time was when the wild horse was 
monarch of all that his eyes could survey, 
with his domain infringed upon only by 
the buffalo and other wild beasts. When 
the white settlers first poured into the 
West the mustang was highly prized, 
particularly as a saddle pony. Running 
wild horses became a favorite sport among 
cowboys. Working in relays, they would 
chase the fleet-footed bands mile after 
mile over the limitless expanse of prairie 
lands until they had singled out the pick of 
the wild horse flesh. 

But evil days came upon the wild horse 
bands. Their ranks were constantly re- 
cruited from scrub domestic stock, turned 
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out on the range because their owners 


cared to keep them no longer. As the 
automobile and machine displaced the 
steed on the road and the work horse in 
the field this process continued at a more 
rapid rate. Thus while their numbers in- 
creased, the quality of the wild horses 
rapidly declined. 

Year by year the wild horse was re- 
garded less favorably by those who had 
tolerated and admired him at first, and 
year after year the roving bands were 
crowded from the best grazing lands by 
stockmen with their bands of sheep and 
herds of cattle. It was an unequal fight 
and a losing one for the mustang. Sufter- 
ing privations from inadequate pasturage 
and lack of water, his growth was stunted 
and he became unattractive. Still his 
numbers increased. 


ITH thousands of horses feeding 

thus in semi-restricted freedom, 
the grazing lands have been cut down to 
such an extent that it has been difficult for 
stockmen to find adequate winter range. 
In fact, there can no longer be any doubt 
that the untamed bronchos of the West 
constitute a real menace to the sheep and 
cattle industries. There is talk of a general 
movement throughout the western states 
to round up these lawless bands, and in 
Oregon an organized plan has been set in 
motion. 
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C Following a mustang 
TOU ndup 


(Left: A portion of a 
group of stockmen ready 
to run wild horses 
into the corral 


Incidentally this plan 
has led to the establish- 
ment of a new industry 
in Portland, where the 
wild horse flesh is being 
converted into market- 
able commercial prod- 
ucts. Recently the plant 
has undertaken to ex- 
pand into a_ horsemeat 
packing concern to pre- 
pare pickled, frozen and smoked steaks 
for European tables. 

The present American wild horse is not 
a true wild horse and only an indirect 
descendant of the original mustang. In 
its true wild state the horse seems to have 
been confined, within the scope of human 
history, to the steppe country of Europe 
and Asi: a, and was domesticated in E urope 
by men of the stone age. The only wild 
horse of the true type 1s to be found at the 
present time on the elevated plains of 
western Tibet. The wild horse of both 
America and Australia is simply a des- 
cendant of domestic stock that has re- 
verted to the wild state after centuries of 
domestication. 

Although reduced to the renegade class 
now, the wild horse sprang from proud 


lineage. Authorities are agreed that the 
mustang of the western prairies were 
descended directly from the Arabian 


horses brought to Mexico and the south- 
western states by the Spaniards. 

There is little evidence to show that 
there were any horses in America prior 
to the advent of the Spanish conquerors. 
Abundant fossil remains demonstrate be- 
yond question that horses had existed 
here for millions of years, but apparently 
they had become extinct long before the 
prow of Columbus’ ship touched the soil 
of the new world. Scholars accept the 

(Continued on page 79) 
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2A Dramatic and 
Moving Short Story 
of White -Alen’s 
Law and a Brown 
cMan’s Faith 


HE long arm of the Constabu- 

lary reached out into the 

forests of Davao, in eastern 

Mindanao, stripped off the 

picturesque dress of red and 
yellow that his wives had embroidered for 
Tutuktu, and brought him down to Zam- 
boanga in the broad stripes that every- 
where announce the convict. 


“Tutuktu, Bagobo chief— 
Wanted for Murder.” 


“So” said Connors, the grizzled super- 
intendent of San Ramon penitentiary, 
looking quizzically over his glasses at his 
young assistant, “so are the mighty fal- 
len.” 

The assistant met his glance with a 
puzzled expression. “Do you know, sir, 
it rather seems to me that we have strip- 
ped him of his garments and his power, 
but—” he flushed and _ hesitated—‘‘but 
we have not stripped him of his soul.” 

Connors chuckled. ‘ His soul?” he 
repeated. “Tell that to Dr. White. 
He seems quite sure, you know, that 
only Americans have souls.” 

“He acts—” the assistant floundered, 
“Tutuktu, I mean, as though he had been 
promoted instead of punished.” 

Connors sighed. ‘I wonder,” he said. 
He looked out at the scarlet hibiscus fring- 
ing the gray walls and the purple Bougain- 
villea and pendants of pink cadena de amor 
rioting over the steel gratings. “‘I’ve 
been here a long time,” he said at last. 
“Too long, perhaps. I’ve gotten tolerant. 
I’ve come to see that East is East and 
West is West—each with its own codes 
and standards. I’ve come to see that 
what people call correct behavior is merely 
conformity to their own traditions and 
ideas. That perhaps the thing we call 
the law is, after all, only a crystallizing 
out of local custom.” He stopped. 

“Shall you tell that to Dr. White?’ his 
assistant asked him. And _ Connors 
chuckled. 

“Poor White,” he mused. ‘Back in 
New England he fitted in nicely. He be- 
lieved in foreign missions and what he 
called retributive justice. He looked at 
life through the narrow slits of local con- 
vention. What he had been taught as 
right, that he believed. And he was quite 
convinced that his own code fitted all the 
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rest of the world. He must have been a 
very satisfactory citizen back home—but 
over here his world of preconceptions is 
sadly topsy-turvy. Anyhow, he’s a good 
doctor. Some of our local health officers 
haven’t been that.”” He stopped and then 
went on. “No, I hardly think I shall tell 
him that I think Tutuktu has a soul—it 
would disturb him. He is so sure that we 
Americans are charged with changing the 
beliefs, customs and laws of everybody 
else. He cannot see that much we super- 
impose really does not penetrate. No, I 
shall not tell him.” 

And Connors wandered out, buttoning 
his blouse, to have a look at Tutuktu. 

There was no question but that the 
personality of Tutuktu lifted him above 
the level of the convict group. Connors 
admitted that—and also admitted to him- 
self that his assistant was right when he 
had said that “they hadn’t stripped him 
of his soul.” There was an air of quiet 
self-confidence and dignity to the aged 
chief, befitting one who had been a leader 
of men, even though those men had been 
savages. And there was a kindliness of 
expression and a gentleness of manner un- 
usual among primitive peoples whose 
lives, like those of wild beasts, are largely 
those of bloodshed and end in tragedy. 
The caged wild bird may beat its wings 
against the bars. But Tutuktu seemed to 
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possess a quiet philosophy and to be con- 
tented. He seemed like one whose work 
was done—whose final achievement had 
been accomplished to the full. 

“He will be better off physically here,” 
said Connors to himself, heavily. “He'll 
have plenty of good food and plenty of 
clothing. And his work won’t be hard. 
But—I wonder.” 





FEW days later Dr. White came to 

San Ramon on his periodical trip 
of inspection. He looked over the prison 
records of the new arrivals. At the word 
“Murderer” his lips tightened. “Pretty 
bad lot, eh?” he demanded of Connors. 

“No,” said Connors slowly, “he’s not. 
He’s a nice, gentle old fellow.” 

“‘Humph,” said the doctor contemptu- 
ously. And hurried away to make his 
inspections. 

In the late afternoon, as they sat on the 
broad verandah before dinner, it was Dr. 
White himself who brought up the sub- 
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ject of Tutuktu. “Got a good deal of 
dignity, that old Bagobo chief,” he com- 
mented. “I expect it will do a lot of good 
in his district, this imprisonment of his. 
Serve as a good example, eh?” 

Connors blew out a wreath of smoke 
before he answered. “‘I wonder,” he said. 
The doctor twisted impatiently in his 
seat. “I can’t see where there is anything 
to wonder about,” he snapped. “‘He’s a 
murderer and he’s being punished. He’ll 
serve as a good example of the power of 
our law over these natives. A chief in the 
penitentiary. I'll wager you that his 
tribe will be chary of murders after this.” 

Connors only said again, “I wonder,” 
and his eyes focussed on the dim distance. 

Dr. White leaned forward, tensely, ir- 
ritably. “Now I wonder just what you 
mean by that,” he said, and his tone was 
not entirely pleasant. “Do you counte- 
nance a violation of the laws of our country 
—of civilization itself? Can you have 
sympathy for that murdering savage?” 

Connors laid down his cigarette. In 
the distance, westward, the Sulu Sea 
spread to the horizon its flatness of bril- 
liant blue. Outside the lines of beach and 
flashing breakers crept a Moro fishing 
boat, a human form on its outrigger to 
act as ballast and its graceful lateen sail 
dyed in alternate broad stripes of brown 
and gold. In the palm-fronds above, the 
wood-pigeons were cooing. 

“T do,” he said distinctly. He turned 
and faced the startled doctor. “Back of 
the prison records of Tutuktu there 
is a story. The other day I heard it. 
Do you care to listen?” he asked. 

Dr. White nodded. His close-set 
eyes ‘glittered. 

Connors began his story in even voice. 
“Tutuktu dwelt with his tribe in the 
mountains, where long ago they had been 
driven by the more war-like Moros of the 
sea-beaches. His little village, a cosmic 
unit of its own in a surrounding wilder- 
ness, lay in its fastness. Canguins, or 
clearings in the forest made by annual 
hres, provided the frugal crops of rice and 
sweet potatoes that made up Bagobo 
prosperity. Here with his wives and 
family he ruled his tribe. I judge, from 
what I learned, that he ruled by fairness 
and justice rather than by strength. There 
came to his tribe only vague rumors of the 
white men on the coast; of the new order 
of things which they had brought. The 
new toys, so to speak.” 

“And do you consider civilization and 
law ‘new toys’? Dr. White interrupted, 
roughly. 

“Wait,” said Connors. “Twice, patrols 
of Constabulary—with American officers 
and Filipino soldiers—had passed through 
his village, leaving behind nothing but 
conversational topics for the women and 
old men, on their strange appearance and 
curious ways.” 
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“You have broken the law,” said Dr. White, almost erossly. 
Tutuktu looked at him submissively 


“In their dependence on each other for 
protection, none of his people left the 
village except for the fields. The ances- 
tral ideas prevailed—the old tribal codes 
governed.” 

“Many sons and daughters had been 
born to the wives of Tutuktu, to make 
his habitation glad. But the spirits were 
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unkind. Some died as infants, wasting 
away for lack of mother’s milk. A black 
death traveling up from the sea Moros, 
with fever and eruption manifesting the 
internal conflict, had taken several. One 
died from the fangs of a serpent. Another 
in the agonies of cholera. Finally, only 
one was left.” 
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“In this son, a fine figure of a youth, 
centered all the hopes of Tutuktu, then 
an old man of seventy years. For the 
boy, great things were planned. The 
elders of the village taught him all the lore 
of the Bagobos—the ways of the forest, 
and the ways of the spirits, good and evil. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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@ Phil Hoyt, proprietor 


of many sheep and 


father of many 


daughters 


Hoyt, father of three- 
fourths of an even 
dozen daughters was a 
member of the above- 
mentioned committee 
and a_ self-constituted 
publicity agent. In this 
latter capacity he was 
eminently qualified. 
Lonely cowboys of 
the Black Thunder 
Basin have a way of 
dropping in at Phil 
Hoyt’s sheep ranch at 
the mouth of Little 
Thunder while “riding 
the grub-line,” and the 
word was passed to 
them. And, riding afar, 
they bore the an- 
nouncement of the 
committee on arrange- 
ments to all the little 


at the 


homestead shacks and ranch houses 
through the Upper Cheyenne and through 
the Little Thunder Narrows and on up as 
far as the Belle Fourche divide. In a 
country devoid of telephones, and where 
mail comes from Newcastle at irregular 
intervals, the word was_ nevertheless 
spread effectively. 

And so, the early morning of the big 
day, one could look out from a point of 
vantage affording a 20-mile radius of 
vision, and see the ordinarily unpeopled 
range alive with folks on their way to 
Hampshire on the 4W crossing. 


A WAGON laden with straw-em- 
bedded children creeps along the 
dusty trail. The driver sits on the high 
spring seat, a spur-heeled boot resting 
on the brake. At his side, a patient 
prairie wife holds aloft a black parasol. 
Three cowboys gallop by with a swiftly 
called greeting and au revoir, silk shirts 
and gaudy neckerchiefs aflutter in the 
wind. They find a small motor car 
stalled at the ford on Little Thunder. A 
lariat tied to the front axle and wound 
around a saddle horn, the whir of the 
starter, the terrific lunge of a frantic 
broncho, and little car and three galloping 
horses are on their way again. 
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Under the trees at the 4W ranch house, 
the crowd is assembling. Three hours till 
picnic time, and a waiting throng that is 
ravenous from a long, early morning ride. 
Quantities of peanuts and ice cream cones 
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@ Chuck Bowers of Dry Creek 
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Ad Lively Sketch on 
the -ACore or Less 
‘Private ‘Rodeo Held 
Near the Black 
7 hunder ‘Region 


of Cheyenne 


HE committee on arrange- 
ments did not get out any 
flamboyant and _ expensive 
posters announcing the fall 
festival celebration down at 
the old 4W crossing where Black Thunder 
Creek empties into the Cheyenne. Phil 
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vanish despite motherly and wifely ad- 
monitions that “It’ll spoil your dinner!” 
Dinner at last, a half hour ahead of time. 
Some arrive late and have to eat their own 
lunch instead of put- 
ting it into. the 
“Jackpot” as the 
cowboys call it. 


N organ, 

freighted out 
to the ranch from 
Edgemont back in 
*85 or thereabouts, 
is wheeled out under 
the cottonwood 
trees. A mixed quar- 
tette and a scramble 
of notes, some of ‘ 
them sour. Then, 
oratory from the 
candidate for coun- 
ty commissioner of 
Weston County, - 
Wyoming. The 
schoolma’am_ ren- 
ders an elocutionary number. 

Then the rodeo. Rodeos there are, at 
Cheyenne and Pendleton and_ Belle 
Fourche, and we see them in the cities 
brought by the wild west show, all or- 
ganized and cut and dried. But at Hamp- 
shire it is an extemporaneous, catch-as- 
catch-can affair. Nondescript mustangs 
are rounded up from the near-by range, 
and one by one they are bridled 
and saddled—and scratched by 
a cowboy’s spurs. To ride horses 
gathered from the range at this 
time of year is indeed providing 
a Roman holiday. For grass is 
good and the broncos are active. 

Ordinarily the range animals 
are broken in the early spring 
after the long, hard winter, when 
there is not so much fight in 
them. But for exhibition pur- 
poses and for a harvest holiday, 
with the girls looking on, who 
would not be willing to take on an extra 
hazard? 

“Hey, that’s my meat!” called a new- 
comer as he dashed into the yard just as 
another one was saddled. He hurled him- 
self from his big saddle horse and threw 
the reins to the ground. 

“All right, Chuck, he’s yours,” they 
said, and in another minute, Chuck 
Bowers of Dry Creek had another mount, 
much against the mount’s wishes. 

“Aw, give ’im his head! Let ’im buck!” 
some of the onlookers complained, some 
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who thought the rider was pulling too 
tight a rein to permit satisfactory action. 

“Just as you say,” said Chuck, and he 
leaned forward and jerked the bridle off. 
Using it as a goad, and fanning the horse 
with his hat clutched in his other hand, he 
gave not only freedom, but persuasion and 


encouragement to the horse. For half a 
mile across the range they went in a dead 
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run, with a repertoire of the things known 
by the expert bucking horse introduced at 
intervals. Finally the horse stopped and 
unconcernedly went to eating grass. 

“We'd better ride down and help Chuck 
put that bridle back on so’s he can come 
back,” one of the rasslers suggested, 
“Chuck doesn’t like to walk.” 

Then came steer riding and fancy roping 
and pistol marksmanship. And as night 
came, cars and rigs and saddle ponies set 
out for Clareton post office fifteen miles 
away for the dance that was to continue 
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C Mexican Joe, 


“rassler” extraordinary 






















until the morning moon would 
light the homeward trail. 
We passed Phil Hoyt late 
that night, heading his little 
trotting mules toward the 
sheep ranch at the mouth of 
Little Thunder. Needless to 
say, we were driving a per- 
sistent and enduring motor 
car when we passed him; for 
Phil Hoyt, with his illegiti- 
mate offspring of tough little 
bronco mares hitched to the 
buckboard is impassable by 


anything of life and flesh—excepting of 
course, the mounted cowboy. Traveling 
light as Phil Hoyt does these days, with 
only his wife and his youngest daughter, 
four years old, he makes better time on the 
trail than he did a dozen years agone when 
he had the whole family in one load, with 
the wagon box spread with prairie hay. 
When the Hoyt family goes holidaying 
nowadays, the transportation 
problem, which 1s not a problem 
at all, is solved by the fact that 
the Hoyt daughters, except the 
youngest, ride their own ponies 
—or somebody else’s cars—a 
separate conveyance for each. 


ce HOUGHT I'd just come 
along home and let ’em 
dance it out,” the proprietor 


of the sheep ranch at the 
mouth of Little Thunder vol- 
unteered. ‘““Yes, it was a 


mighty good celebration and the boys did 
some pretty good riding, but it appears to 
me they aint a-ridin’ ’em like they used to. 
The alfalfa sure is a-lookin’ good this year, 
aint it? Come along, Jerry!” 

Phil Hoyt is right. The alfalfa is looking 
good this year. And perhaps it is true 
that the boys are not handling the horses 
like they did in the old days. The open 
range is gone. The boys are fencing in 
their homesteads, and building homes in 
the new West and courting Phil Hoyt’s 
daughters—and raising alfalfa. 
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C She said in her clear voice: “I am ready, my father. Where is Ricardo? 


Footholds o Men 


-A Fascinating -Action Novel of the ACost Brilliant Period in the History of the West 





The story so far: his bride and her father’s lands for his Hilarita had formerly been afhanced: that 
HE fact that Cienega, hated young own, as soon as possible, was quite under- he seemed afraid—almost fearsome—to 
Mexican representative, was anxious stood by Fra Juan Amoros, mission padre, postpone his marriage with the Senorita 

to claim the young Hilarita del Valle for and don Ricardo de la Torre to whom longer than a week was a mystery that 
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troubled the two men. Seemingly the 
hands of the two men were tied. Like 
a thunderbolt had come the news—this 
in 1821—that Mexico instead of Spain 
was to control Nueva California; all 
landowners must therefore take the 
vow of allegiance to the new master 
and don Estevan del Valle, owner of one of 
the greatest ranchos in the district tribu- 
tary of San Rafael Arcangel, must have 
a new certificati nof the grant to his land. 
And don Estevan, half delirious from a 
fall, lay unable to move! 

Yet Hilarita realized that she alone 
could save her father’s vast leagues of 

_ sunny land from passing into the hands of 
Mexico. Herself for the new certification 
of the grant, such was her barter, the 
grant coming to her as a wedding gift from 

- Cienega, her future husband. 

Said Ricardo in a burst of impatience 
to the padre, “The land is don Estevan’s. 
The original grant was rightfully and 
legally given; Cienega has not the right to 
withhold his signature and we will see 
what the officials of Monterey have to 
say about it. I will go and find out!” 

Fra Juan caught fre from Ricardo’s ex- 
citement. 

“It might mean some- 
thing,” he replied. Then, “Go 
—go with God. There remains 
nothing else.” 

As de la Torre rode swiftly 
toward his .destination he stopped for a 
moment to watch the Tah-mahs doing 
a dance of death. ‘Trouble brewing! 

While de la ‘Vorre was hastening to the 
Presidio, don Ygnacio Cienega and Hil- 
arita were riding along a trail through the 
redwoods, don Silencio, the Silent One, 
her faithful attendant, following. In a 
lovely spot don Ygnacio drew rein and 
after many protestations of love Hilarita 
gave way. “Take what you will,” she said 
and triumph welled up in the officer. The 
next instant she was in his arms. In a 
moment the ever watchful don Silencio 
was upon Cienega. The two men fought 
desperately until both fell over a cliff. As 
Hilarita stood there on the cliff’s edge she 
suddenly saw the Indians coming. They 
were on the warpath! In a flash she 
mounted her horse and rode to the rancho 
—to find her father himself again for the 
first time in weeks and talking of her 

-marriage to Ricardo. ‘Soon,’ he was 
saying, “Fra Juan is coming to arrange 
the details.” Hilarita showed him a face 
wet with tears. ‘Within a week,’ she 
said in a still voice, “I am to marry don 
Yenacio.” 

Now go on with the story: 


eS O del Valle ever lied before,” 
don Estevan shouted. 

“Within the week you are 

to be married to Ricardo. 

You were merely mistaken: 
it was not a lie, of course. We del Valles 
neither lie nor break our word. And—.” 

“T promised don Ygnacio. I—I gave 
my word.” 

Don Estevan conquered his rage. The 
effort it cost him was apparent from his 
face. He said at last: “Why?” 

At first the words would not come, but 
at the end they came like a torrent. 

Her father’s voice rumbled like thunder. 

“Tt is a trick worthy of a Cienega,” he 
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said. “You promised? Well, 1, Estevan 
del Valle, break it for you. Your honor 
and mine, little daughter, are not the same 
thing! I cannot ‘explain it, bt it 1s 
different. Buena Esperanza—the rancho 
of good hope! If we do not have the grant 
certified—I suppose de la Torre will allow 
an old man to sit by his fireside at del 
Monte, perhaps—.” 

“No, no,” she cried; “you cannot go 
from here! I—lI have promised, and I can 
stand don Ygnacio—.” 

“Now,” her father said, his voice beat- 
ing against the rafters, “you are completely 
a fool! Ah, do not mind my shouting— 
there never was a del Valle who could not 
talk without a noise like the wind!—I love 
you very much, daughter, and I know 
what you have tried to do for me. I am 
only grateful that I came to myself at 
last. Tell me—how did Ricardo take your 
decision? Like a man, eh?” 

She answered him only with a question: 

“You said—no del Valle can talk—with- 


out—roaring?”’ 
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“No; it is a failing of the race. As to 
Ricardo—.” 

““Then—then don—.” 

A great voice shouted boomingly from 
the door, “‘Don Silencio 1s a del Valle, eh, 
little brave one?” Don Estevan blinked. 
He coughed. He raked at his beard, and 
then satup suddenly in bed. 

“Andres,” he blared, “where the devil 
have you been all these years?” 

The two del Valles faced each other. 

“A slave ship,” Andres del Valle said. 
“Too long a story to tell now. But I was 
on it for many years. It is no wonder you 
did not know me. Thin wine and wormy 
corn changes a man—so does the whip. 
The Cienegas were not good for me, Este- 
van. But—well, I escaped, and I have 
even returned good with evil, or evil with 
good, depending upon how you look at it. 
Miguel! Bring | in the little present for don 
Estevan!” 

Yenacio Cienega’s face was muddied 
from the bank of the stream; his brave 
jacket was ripped in a dozen places: don 
Estevan and Hilarita saw then that 
Andres’ own face had been slashed, and 
that his clothing was also torn as if from 
knives. 

“A present,” don Andres said gravely, 
before Hilarita could ask aboutthe Indians, 
“really mine to give, since I took him from 
the Indians. A wise man—a Cienega! The 
Indios are so peaceful that he does not 
need soldiers! Bah!’ He began to grin. 
“Take him if you want him, Hilarita, 
although J would not have him as an 
Easter gift!” 

Don Ygnacio drew himself up. 


“A man can make a mistake,” he said 
ercely. e Indios did seem con- 
fiercely. ‘The Ind did 
tented—.” 
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“Which is why they shoot at Fra Juan!” 
“And probably this was only a wander- 

ing band of them—.” 

Don Andres sighed. 

“IT never knew a Cienega yet who was 
not a fool,” he said. 

“Perhaps Hilarita is better qualified to 
judge the sort of man Iam than an escaped 
convict!” 

Don Estevan shivered with rage, but 
the girl said slowly, ““No one knows you 
better than I, don Ygnacio.” 

Her house, her complete plan, had 
tumbled about her ears. She did not know 
what to say, to think, todo. Was—was it 
really all over. Could Ricardo come to 
her, and—ah, it was too much to hope for. 


OU | hear 
applauded. 

The ofhice rsmiled. “I missed nothing,” 
he said. ‘‘I hope you will always find me 
a dutiful son, don Estevan.” 

Don Andres cried, “Try not to choke, 
Estevan!” To Cienega he said, “We del 
Valles have no cause to love you. Your 
family—by lying to the officials—drove 
Estevan from Spain, his wife dying on the 
way—and sent me,to a slave 
ship because I knew the lies 


don Estevan 


her?” 


for what they were. Don 
Ygnacio, I was hardly a 
match for you with my 


hands, but once I had a little 
reputation with the sword. You heard of 
it? I thought so. Now, there is a horse 
outside. Take it. Be glad that I have not 
my brother’s temper nor his exasperation, 
and go.” 
“T am going,’ * Cienega told him,: his 
head high. ‘But since I—Ygnacio Cie- 
nega—refused to attest to the grant, you 
can prepare to leave it when I return. 
Hilarita, dear one, you will stay. You 
loved me enough to admit it before I said 
any word. You love me enough to stay at 
Buena Esperanza with me—.”’ 

She only said, ‘““Ah—go!”” 

He had been so sure of himself; the 
meaning of the short word crystallized all 
of his anger. 

“You slut!” he whispered. 

Don Andres’ fist took him across the 
mouth. 

“Do not 
ranchero raged. 
save him for me!” 

His brother stepped back. 


touch him,” the injured 
““Nails of the true cross, 


3. HE pleasure is yours, Estevan. 

The thought of it should help 

you to recover speedily—now, I am dry 

from these weeks of, saying nothing more 

than from talking. Estevan, my brother, 

shall we drink a little cup of good wine 
together?” 

Before don Ygnacio had been hurried 
by Miguel from the room, the two brothers’ 
hands had come in contact; Hilarita left 
them both talking at once—a greater 
noise than Buena Esperanza had ever 
heard before. 

She went to the patio. It was dusky 
with evening, soft light from the hacienda 
touched the carmine roses until they shone 
like great fireflies. Beside the giant cactus, 
where she had stood in Ricardo’s arms, 
she knelt to the bare earth. Her cheeks 
were wet, her lips and heart were praying, 
but her eyes were very happy. 
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XV 
UENA ESPERANZA was preparing 
for the marriage-fete—preparing for 
it with a certain grimness. At any moment 
the authorities, backing Cienega’s refusal 
to attest to the grant, might send leather- 
jackets to oust the del Valles. The bride- 
groom himself was absent: according to 
Fra Juan, he had gone to see what could 
be done about certification. Anything 
might happen to de la Torre—an arrow, 
since the Indians were growing bolder 
daily—even imprisonment at Monterey, 
since his hot words might lead to trouble 
with the Mexican officials. 

“In a week,” don Estevan had said; 
he went ahead with his preparations de- 
spite Ricardo’s absence. 

Eggs were blown, and 
filled with perfume and 
lavender-water; these cas- 
carones would be broken 
over the heads of the 
women when the fun was 
at its height, and the rooms 
filled with the odor of a 
hundred blossoms. A 
giant black bull was being 
baited to make sport for 
the younger rancheros. 
The picnic-place in the 
shady redwoods was swept 
with brooms. 

On the fourth day Fra 
Juan arrived; he would 
accompany the caballeros 
and their ladies from 
Buena Esperanza to San 
Rafael Arcangel. He said 
little, but from his few 
words don Estevan feared 
the worst—firstly, a mes- 
senger had come to the 
mission for Cienega with 
letters; secondly, the In- 
dians had left the mission 
completely. 


N the fifth day the 

pit was dug for the 
carcass of a fat beef; the 
coals were blown to a 
blaze, and giant redwood 
logs began to smoulder 
slowly. 

The women had _pre- 
pared Hilarita’s dress of 
whitest silk; they were of 
necessity foreed to cut also her satin slip- 
pers, which don Ricardo should rightfully 
have done. The fillet for her hair, of 
white satin, blazing with a silver star, 
was fitted and waiting. 

Hilarita herself was in turmoil. She 
could not believe that she was to be 
married to Ricardo, to her lover. Buena 
Esperanza’s fate was now out of her hands; 
don Estevan was ruler again, and she his 
dutiful daughter. She was a puppet in 
the hands of the women—a lovely, fearful, 
happy puppet. It still seemed impossible, 
this sudden twist of fate. 

“Tt was in God’s hands,” Fra Juan told 
her comfortingly. “Think you He would 
hurt His own?” 

On the sixth day the women went to 
gather buckets of wild strawberries, the 
men to catch fat trout and shoot quail—. 

The morning of the seventh day was 
clear, cloudless. 
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By nine don Patricio from Santa Antonia, 
followed by four servants, all armed, rode 
blithely to the hacienda; no sooner was he 
out of the saddle and drinking the first cup 
of wine with don Estevan than Ricardo’s 
father and mother arrived. 

“T have heard of many silly things, don 
Estevan,” the woman called shrilly, “but 
a wedding without a bridegroom passes 
any understanding—even if we women 
would like it better that way—.” 

Don Andres (they all considered Este- 
van’s brother curiously, courteously) bent 
over her hand so cavalierly that she was 
mollified. 

“Where do you think Ricardo is?” she 
asked him. ‘Will he get here?” 


Indian Villages 


By Freperick H. Lape 


~ 


In the bold days Cabrillo sailed 
Along these saffron shores, 
(Cabrillo was a tender man with wonder in his eyes) 
He never saw a city veiled 
In purple skeins of smoke, 
Or houses on a hillside to catch him with surprise. 
He only saw the Indian towns, like specks upon the land, 
And smiled in scorn until they spoke the names of those he 
scanned: 
Quanmu and Susuquey, Coycoy, Aguin, 
Quelqueme and Xagua, Tucumu, Yutin. 
Within the rhythm of their names there crooned a violin. 


Did he catch dreams of greater towns 
Embrotidering the shore? 

(Cabrillo was a seeing man, and visioning is sweet). 
He saw sterras trail their gowns, 
Blue-folded, to the sea, 

And little native villages like dirt upon their feet. 
Cabrillo saw their squalor, barbarity and shame, 

But each town won him over with the beauty of its name: 
Lilibeque and Xucu, Anacot, Quiman, 
Niquipos and Nitel, Opia, Tocane. 
The beauty of their syllables like purling water ran. 


“Who ever heard of a wedding without 
the man—just as you so wisely pointed 
out,” don Andres countered. ‘I under- 
stand why senor de la Torre has advanced 
so, senora—with your wise guidance—.” 

She waved her fan at him. 

“We must find a wife for you,” she 
smiled; “‘a man of sense 1s rarely found in 
this land of savages!” 

As she walked pertly into the house, to 
see to Hilarita’s finery, don Estevan glared 
at de la Torre. ‘‘That,”’ he said, “is the 
way to handle her, Jose—.”’ 

“Tf I tried, she would break a plate or 
two over my head,” don Jose said mourn- 
fully. 

A cloud of dust brought don Juan from 
las Baulinas. After the newcomer had 
gulped down cool white wine, and wrung 
don Andres’ hand, he said, “I passed the 
rancheria on my way here, and it was 
deserted. Even the women were gone. 
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What do you make of that, don Estevan?” 


“Tt is not so important as Ricardo’s 
absence,” de la Torre muttered. ‘‘I hear 
it morning, noon and night. Where is the 


599 


boy? 


T was Fra Juan who said, “Where 
indeed?” 

Don Estevan, even after he had been 
told where Ricardo had gone, believed 
that a week was enough for the venture. 
A week should be enough. Hilarita, he 
had determined, was to be married from 
her own hacienda, like the lady she was. 
He realized now, with bitterness, that he 
had dived into the plans for the event | 
solely to keep himself from considering the 
loss of Buena Esperanza. 
However, he said firmly, 
his great voice carrying 
conviction: 

“Ricardo will be here. 
He—comes with—.” 

The definite statement 
satished don Jose. 

“He rides from corte de 
Madera with don Arturo? 
Good.” 

Ricardo indeed was rid- 
ing with Arthur Wayne, 
the ranchero of the bayside 
grant; riding furiously, — 
with don Arturo following 
him with difficulty. The 
grant, signed, was in 
Ricardo’s pocket. He had 
found willing ears, even an 
advocate, in Ramon de 
la Cuesta—a very old 
man, and still listened to 
in Monterey—and, while 
it took a word here and a 
word there, he had at last 
been dismissed, after it 
was apparent that the 
survey and boundaries of 
the del Valle grant were 
proper—and not incorrect, 
as don Ygnacio insisted—. 

De la Torre rode hard. 
He believed that Fra Juan 
had been unable to stop 
the wedding; his only re- 
maining fear was that he 
himself would not arrive 
at Buena Esperanza’s in 
time. . 
“If you break your 
neck,” don Arturo cried, ‘Cienega may 
be the lucky one after all. In God’s name, 
Ricardo, be a little careful!” 

For answer de la Torre urged his horse 
to a wilder gait. 

The opening stars blinked down at him, 
saying gently, “Hilarita!’’ The white orb 
of the moon whispered her name. The 
beat of the horse’s hooves became a litany: 
Hila-rita-rita-rita. 

Behind him, he heard Wayne grate at 
him: “Stop, Ricardo!” 

There was urgency in the voice. The 
ranchero from corte de madera rode up to 
him. 

“Look!” he said. 

They were just below the crest of the 
final ridge; Ricardo followed the other’s 
pointing finger. 

An Indian—two—a dozen: black shapes 
against the pale night. Slowly he followed 
the line of the ridge about Buena Esper- 
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anza, on the other side of which the pear- 
trees grew. When he had counted over a 
hundred evil forms, he turned to don 
Arturo. 

“Tt has come,” he said, his voice low. 

The Englishman unstrapped his gun. 
* “We can at least warn them,” he said. 
“A shot will make them understand—.” 

“Listen.” 

The two men could hear a mumble of 
voices, laughter, a muffled cry. 

“They will hear no shot,” de la Torre 
whispered. “They make too much noise 
—ah—watch—there—that Indic—.” 

One of the Tah-mahs had dropped to his 
knees, to his belly—vanished. His mates, 
like chessmen waiting the move of a 
master-hand, resumed their positions. 

“I know where he went,” de la Torre 

-whispered. “Tie the horses, Arturo, and 
we will see if we can fol- 
low him. It is the best 
chance—.” 

Ricardo first, Wayne 
following him, the two 
men walked rapidly 
along the trail, stooping 
out of sight where there 
were no concealing 
bushes. Up the hill they 
wormed their way, their 
eyes fixed on the Indians 
who surrounded the ha- 
cienda. Soon they were 
close enough to hear 
savage hoarse grunts. 


cee paused. 
His hands touch- 4% 
ed wetness. He knew 
then that the passage— 
from the far end of which 
Marin and Quintin had 
emerged, near the ha- 
cienda, to murder the 
sawyers—was a _ dried 
underground stream, 
starting from a now im- 
potent spring. By means 
of it the Tah-mahs must 
have again crept close 
to Buena Esperanza, 
while their fellows circled 
the rancho along the 
ridges. 

He divined Marin’s intention perfectly. 

The rancheros were allowed to come to 
the rancho, where the festivities would lull 
all to security; they would prove the 
easiest of prey. At one stroke every white 
man would be wiped out. The way in was 
unguarded (reason why the Tah-mahs had 
not seen them riding up the trail) but the 
way out would be a path of death. 

If the soldiers at San Rafael had ac- 
companied their teniente to Buena Esper- 
anza, to witness his marriage; if the 
rancheros could be warned; if—if—. 

The passage was large enough to per- 
mit a man to crawl through. Once inside, 
de la Torre and Wayne crept ahead 
rapidly. The way was ink-black; the 
extinct watercourse dipped and swerved, 
again and again Ricardo, in the lead, 
smashed into the rocky wall at an unfore- 
seen angle. His head bloodied with the 
impact of a sharp jutting rock. 

One thing only he knew now: they must 
get, somehow, to the hacienda, if only 
near enough to warn his fellow-Cali- 
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@ “Andres,” he blared, where 
the devil have you been 
all these years? 


fornians—don Estevan—his 
Hilarita—. 

The black end of the passage slowly be- 
came the gray-purple of night. 

Near to the opening in the pear-orchard, 
Ricardo was able to see the lights of Buena 
Esperanza, to hear the gay voices of the 
carefree rancheros—. 

Wayne reached forward, and gripped at 
him. The two men stopped, unmoving, 
silent. Behind, they could hear the noise 
as someone crawled after them; as they 
listened to the scrape of a body against 
rock echo down to them, as they saw the 
hacienda whose people and joyous guests 
they were trying to warn, the purple 
mouth of the tunnel turned suddenly to 
black again. The naked figure of a Tah- 


parents— 


mah, daubed with ochre, stood squarely 
across the opening of the passageway. 





XVI 


ON ANDRES had taken it upon 

himself to become master of cere- 
monies. He was arrayed in don Este- 
van’s finest; a scarlet sash girdled him, his 
jacket was heavy with gold braid; it was 
the first time he had been dressed like the 
noble he was since he had been shipped, a 
convict in chains, out of Spain. 

A brimming cup of golden wine in his 
hand, he was doing his best to make up for 
his intentional former muteness. 

“You do not know what lucky people 
you are,” he cried. ‘Here you are masters 
of all your eyes survey. You own the 
beautiful earth, the sunshine, and the 
gentle air. Your cattle range the grassy 
hills. You are tended by faithful ser- 
vants. None molest you—you need fear 
nothing. An earthly paradise—a woman 
to love, children to raise, and a priest to 
shrive you—what more could one ask?” 

“That you visit the priest a little more 
often,” Fra Juan smiled. 
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“Hm! Have all of your early sins been 
forgiven, Jua—Fra Juan?” 

“Ask yourself the same question,” the 
gaunt padre said sternly, although his eyes 
were twinkling. 

Hilarita, in her own room, heard the 
noise and laughter of the rancheros. It 
seemed impossible that she was about to 
be married; her hand went to her matronly 
high-piled hair, and she smiled hazily. 
Ricardo had not come: her questions, to 
Fra Juan and her father, were always 
evaded. “He will soon be here,” they 
said, and she was forced to be satisfied 
with no more. 

Her wedding-dress of stiff silk forbad 
her sit; the white mantilla and the cloak 
for the ride to San Rafael Arcangel were 
on the bed. An -Indian woman fussed 
about the room, snuffling sadly. 


HE girl stood it as 
long as she could, 
and then, her dress hiss- 
ing as silk touched silk, 
she walked to the great 
room of the hacienda. 
The guests became silent 
as she entered. Her 
uneasy eyes took in the 
roses in the copper bowl 
brought from Seville, the 
squat jugs of red and 
yellow wine, the slender 
shapes of the cordial 
bottles; a heap of oranges 
seemed burning globes 
under the flaring tapers. 
She said in her clear 
voice: “I am ready, my 
father. Where is Ri- 
cardo?” 
For once senora de la 
Torre did not cry out 
something involving the 


conventions. ‘‘You hear 
her,’ she shrilled  in- 
stead. “Don Estevan, 


the same question is in 
all our minds. Silence, 
Jose, J am_ speaking!” 
She curbed her hus- 
band’s feeble protest, 
and then became _per- 
fectly quiet herself. 
The rustle of a dress in the room sounded 
like wind in an arroyo. 

Don Estevan glanced pleadingly at his 
daughter, and from her to Andres del 
Valle. He himself, he realized bitterly, 
had been made the fool, and by his own 
doing. He had striven to forget the prob- 
able loss of the rancho in planning for the 
wedding; he had actually counted on 
Ricardo’s return—being a beggar was bad, 
but being a fool was vastly worse. All that 
could remain to him, after losing Buena 
Esperanza, was pride—and that he him- 
self had done away with! 

The former Silencio bowed to the angry 
matron. 

“A very sensible question,” he admitted 
earnestly. ‘‘Now, I feel that the proper 
way to consider the matter is—” 

She waved a pudgy finger at him. “You 
cannot talk me around! I—” 

“‘Ah—you hear?” All listened. “Horses! 
Don Ricardo, beyond any doubt, eh?” He 
did not believe that it was, but even the 
(Continued on page 65) 
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@ Miss A. Grace Johnson, head of 

Household Administration at 

O. A. C., is shown here with little 

Miss Margaret Magruder, one of 

the children in the Nursery School 
at the college 


Oregon Agricultural 
College is Training 
College Girls for 
Motherhood 


HE need for education in 
homemaking and parenthood 
is no longer ignored by our 
schools and colleges. That 
Home Economics has a large 
place in our present educational program 
is proven by the fact that over seventy- 
five per cent of the city schools in this 
country require that this course be given 
in the seventh and eighth grades. And 
with but few exceptions, high schools, 
state universities and colleges have Home 
Economics departments, so that their 
students may elect homemaking courses. 


The writer recently had the privilege of 


visiting in one of the home management 
houses which practically all of the land 
grant colleges which are coeducational 
have established. This house was at the 
Oregon Agricultural College, located at 
Corvallis. Here, ina home that formerly 
belonged to the late Governor W ithy- 
combe, senior and junior girls reside for 
six weeks, during which they lead a rather 
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lifeand c 
lar college schedule. 


agement house was 
opened here at O. A.C. 
this past fall, and prac- 
tically the same pro- 
gram is carried on 
there, with a_ single 
addition. A nursery 


school, accommodating children between 
the ages of two and_ four-and-a-half, 
holds a half-day session here each day, 


which uses the living-room, side-porch, 
downstairs toilet room and yard. After 
it is dismissed, the regular furnishings 
are moved in place and this space 1s 
used for home management classes the 
rest of the day. 

This nursery class, which gives valuable 
experience and training to the Home 
Economics students, is crowded, with a 
long waiting list, showing how eager 
parents are to avail themselves of the 
efhcient care given their little ones by the 
young women training there. 

As is the plan in most of these home 
management houses, the work is_ so 
divided that each student has opportunity 
to perform all of the activities which form 
a part of the life in the homes. By the 
end of her period of residence, she has 
taken her turn at the job of manager, 
cook, maid, chambermaid and laundress. 
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A second home man- 


Learn 


Babies 


normal type of student 
arry on a regu- 


But the most interesting part is their 
“mothering”, for O. A. C. has for several 
years been one of the few schools of higher 
education that includes a baby in their 
family regime. 

Miss A. Grace Johnson, head of the 
Home Administration Department, ex- 
plained how the ‘‘course in motherhood” 
came to be added to the program at 
OVAVG. 


s e Practice House, as we former 
‘The P H f 1 


@One of the 
at Oregon 


Home Management houses 


Agricultural College 


called it, had, almost from the start, an- 
swered the question: ‘Why, if you train 
and supervise the teacher, should not a 
prospective home-maker have a similar 
supervised practice in the actual func- 
tions of the home-maker?’” 


“e F TER four years of its existence, 
the Dean of Home Economics and 
I had begun to feel that, while the estab- 
lishment of such a house had been a for- 
ward step, still there was omitted the most 
vital part of training for homemaking. Asa 
result, practical child care was introduced, 
and our first baby became an important 
member of the family. As a matter of 
fact, this was a revolutionary step, for the 
University of Minnesota was the only 
school which had dared to make such a 
venture at the time.” 
Patsy, the sixteen-months’ old child of 
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By 
Marguerite 


a widowed mother, was the first child to 
enter the house. Then, in turn, came 
thirteen-months’ old Arnold, seventeen- 
months’ old Julian, eighteen-months’ old 
Alice Lu, nine-months’ old Harold, two- 
months’ old Rowan Robert, ‘Bob’, (who 
was the member of the household for 
two years) and last year’s Harry, who was 
one year old. 

In every Case the parent or parents 
found it necessary through misfortune 
of some sort to pass over the care of 
the child to someone else for a short 
period. In the case of Patsy, for instance, 
her mother was able to complete her col- 
lege education and thus prepare to sup- 
port herself and child. And in the six 
years since her advent, not a baby has 
left the house who was not in better physi- 
cal condition than when it came there. 
And not one of them was a spoiled child! 


“© PROPER physical environment and 

the right child psychology are the 

two phases of child care we have stressed 
with our babies,’ Miss Johnson said. 

“A baby that eats, sleeps and plays as 
he should will never be a spoiled child. 
Of course, with Bob, he had reached an age 
where this might have happened, but 
because the proper tools for play had 
been placed in his hands, and he was then 
left to his own resources, his ingenuity 
unfolded and developed as it should. 

“While the babies cannot but help win- 
ning the hearts of their foster mothers, 
the girls are taught that their small 
charges are not playthings, but that the 
duty of the child director is to help make 
them become good citizens. 

“Tt is not easy to spoil a child on a 
definite schedule. Add to this the fact 
that our babies are usually well, are not 
teased nor petted, but instead are in a 
wholesome, natural environment, with 
the proper materials with which to develop 
natural instincts, and you can see why 
this matter of not spoiling the children is 
one of our easiest problems. 
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“Of course, there must be proper guid- 
ance and supervision of the foster-mothers, 
and ability to give that supervision comes 


from experience, added to a knowledge of 


the child mind and its methods of develop- 
ment. Finally, the girls are getting 
graded for the care which they give the 
child, and they find that a spoiled baby is 
not an easy child to care for.” 

The work in the home management 
house is required of every Senior at 
O. A. C., and each girl in turn 1s made 
child director of one or the other of the 
houses there. During this period she has 
entire care of the baby, is responsible for 
his meals, cares for his bed, sees that his 
clothing is in repair and washes his woolens. 
With the supervisor in charge close at hand 
for consultation, and food and_ other 
schedules prepared for her to follow, each 
student is given the opportunity of check- 
ing on her own ability. In almost every 
case the young women who care for the 
babies like the experience and are sorry 
when their period of ‘‘mothering”’ is past. 
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smal! charges 


A very natural question 1s whether 
those most closely associated with the 
house do not find it hard to give up the 
babies just when they have grown fond of 
them. This is true, of course, but there 1s 
always a waiting list and among the 
babies offered there is always one who 
really needs the help the college can give. 

Surely no baby ever needed help more 
than little Rowan Robert, who, by the 
time he had ‘graduated’, had won the 
hearts of everyone on the campus. A 
two-months’ old child, suffering from 
malnutrition and greatly underweight, he 
was brought to the home management 
house shortly before the death of his 
mother from tuberculosis. At that time 
he weighed exactly seven pounds. At 
the time of his ‘‘graduation”, at twenty- 
nine months of age, he weighed thirty-four 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The World Series and thewWeacue of Nations 


eee ONS speaking, we are slipping back 
into the political and cultural isolation that was one of 
the outstanding American characteristics before the war. 
From month to month the space devoted by American news- 
papers to world affairs is decreasing; the bitter, heated de- 
bates about the League of Nations and the World Court 
have subsided. Once again Uncle Sam, draped in the red, 
white and blue mantle of self-sufficiency, rarely raises his 
eyes from his own knitting. Even on the Pacific Coast de- 
velopments in turbulent China are nowadays mentioned 
only when American interests or American forces are di- 
rectly involved in the disturbance. 

We may regret it, but nevertheless it is a fact that the 
blows which won the Tunney-Dempsey fight are of far more 
absorbing interest to the average person than the Polish 
proposal for the outlawing of war, and the speeches in the 
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Ben Lindsey Dehydrates His “Companionate Marriage: 


fe Dee while ago Judge Lindsey, father of juvenile 
courts, startled the Christian world with the suggestion 
that a system of ‘‘companionate marriages” might reduce 
promiscuous immoral relations among modern young men 
and women and educate them for permanent matrimony. In 
common with the rest of the world, we assumed that Judge 
Lindsey meant a free and informal union to be dissolved as 
informally as it was started. We were mistaken, though. 
When Judge Lindsey left Denver and came to the Coast, he 
explained that his idea of a “‘“companionate marriage” was a 
formal union undertaken with bell, book and candle, with 
ring, license and liturgy, but apparently with the under- 
standing that it could be dissolved at any time by mutual 
consent. It was his hope that informal, inexpensive divorce 
without its present stigma would encourage earlier marriages 
among the youngsters with large demands and no incomes, 
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Assembly of the League of Nations can’t compare in dra- 
matic punch with the swat that decided the World’s Series. 

One reason for this declining interest, of course, is the 
gradual stabilization of world afiairs. The flames of war 
have died down; even the embers are turning from red to 
grey. We are absorbed by the spectacle of a great con- 
flagration, but the ashes have little interest until they be- 
come history. War stories are being published in increasing 
numbers, but the tough job of preventing future wars has 
become a subject too dull for discussion by the average man. 

That’s reassuring. Big foreign news is usually news of big 
trouble. When Europe or China retire from the first page, 
they are quiet—or simmering. Just now only a thin wisp 
of smoke indicates the glow beneath the ashes, but the heat 
is still there. And it will bear watching, close watching even 
during the football season. 
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thereby inducing them to stay put, to quit shifting their 
evanescent attachments from one person to the other. 
Russia has made it extremely easy to get in and out of the 
state of matrimony, but the Russian experiment, so far as 
we can learn, has not been a success. Children will make 
their appearance, you know, and their arrival means that 
either one or both parents will have to buckle down, keep 
their noses close to the grindstone and sacrifice their com- 
plete freedom of action for the sake of the next generation. 
All mating, be it orthodox, companionate or wholly with- 
out benefit of clergy, means the assumption of responsibility, 
self-control, self-denial. In the very nature of the process 
no means can be devised to dodge this responsibility, to have 
one’s cake and eat it, too, without sacrificing the next genera- 
tion. And it’s doubtful whether the encouragement of 
irresponsibility is really of benefit to the race. 
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Don’t Season the Turkey with the Salt of Fear 


aa crops are in, the sear leaves are falling, the shadow 
of the ax is on the gobbler’s neck. Now is the time to 
take stock, to look around and see what’s happened in order 
to judge the near future by the immediate past. 

Since the war the capacity of our productive apparatus 
has been larger than our normal needs. We’ve had a seven- 
passenger car for a family of five. A part of our machinery 
has been standing idle because we didn’t need the output. 
When only a small part of the machinery stood idle, we en- 
joyed great prosperity; when this small idle part was doubled 
business slowed down. 

A year ago last fall we had large crops. Other countries 
were similarly favored, with the result that world prices of 
farm products dropped and the farmer’s purchasing power 
declined. And when the farmer, constituting almost half 
the country’s population, buys a little less, the city popula- 
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tion is bound to feel the loss. It did. Low farm prices 
checked business last winter, spring and summer. You re- 
member what the huge cotton crop accompanied by a 12- 
cent price did to the South; you also remember that grains 
were lower, cutting the buying power of the Middle West 
down. 

However, the wind that retards the westbound planes 
helps the eastbound planes along. Low farm commodity 
prices stimulated exports; low cotton prices encouraged dom- 
estic consumption, put new vigor into the undernourished 
textile industry and cut down the cotton area this year. 

This fall crops are slightly below last year’s figures. Cotton 
shows a drop from 17,000,000 to 12,000,000 bales, but the 
price is twice what it was a year ago. The wheat price is 
holding up well despite good harvests because European 
yields were smaller. Corn is bringing more than a dollar a 
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The Pulse of the West—in Pictures aa 


TREES EVERYWHERE BUT 
NOT A STUMP IN SIGHT 
Right: Speaker Nicholas Longworth 
(at the left) forsakes platforms and 
stumps for a while in favor of the 
trees in Glacier National Park. He 
is seen here at lunch with his party 
and their guide. It may be fairly 
assumed from the photo that Mr. 
Longworth is thoroughly enjoying 
his visit to the West 
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ANOTHER FISH STORY : a : & 
Left: Will E. Humphries, former ’ 


Congressman from the State of 

Washington and now chairman of 

the Federal board of control of 

Washington, D. C., exhibits the 

47%-pound Tyee Salmon he caught 
in the Campbell River 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


THE WATER FOUNTAIN 
OF THE DESERT 
Right: Photo shows Eugene G. 
Pack, son of Dr. Fred. J. Pack, 
well known geologist of the West, 
drinking from the barrel cactus 
plant which thrives in the desert 
near Salt Lake City, Utah 
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WHERE OH WHERE 
HAVE THE LONGHORNS 
GONE? 


Left: Here are some of the last of the 

Texas Longhorns in a corral at San 

Antonio, Texas. They are to be 

used for breeding purposes in re- 

storing the quantity and quality of 

this famous and picturesque type 
of cattle 
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bushel, cattle, hogs and wool are bringing good to fair prices 
while the things the farmer has to buy have gone down. As 
a result the increased volume of farm purchases this fall and 
winter should put some of the idle industrial machinery to 
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The Lean and 


5 Be economic picture of the Far West at the present 
time shows streaks of lean alternating with streaks of 
fat; it wouldn’t be healthy if it were all adipose tissue. Even 
in the same industry these contrasts are noticeable. Take 
mining. Copper is doing fairly well with the price around 13 
cents and the output above normal, but silver is down in 
the trough while quicksilver, thanks to the radio listeners, is 
bringing the highest prices since the war and enjoying a 
boom. Lead and zinc are just about holding their own. 

The lumber men apparently have begun to learn their 
lesson. Though the demand for certain kinds of lumber has 
increased, they are not increasing the output of the mills 
which have been running at 75 per cent of capacity. This 
sound policy should bring prices to a remunerative base 
presently. The paper mills, on the contrary, have kept 
prices up, probably too high up, with the result that they 
find it increasingly difficult to dispose of a sharply reduced 
output. 

Neither the cattle nor the sheep men of the Far West 
have reason to complain. The wheat growers of the Pacific 
Northwest have harvested one of the largest crops on record 
and have sold it at fair prices. In the important fruit in- 
dustry the layers of lean and fat alternate with astonishing 
rapidity. In the citrus industry of California, for instance, 
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work. Considered from the national standpoint, we should 
enter a period of slightly larger production and consumption, 
with fairly steady employment, stiff price competition of 
industrial products and reduced profits. 
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the Far West 


the year has been exceedingly profitable while the canteloupe 
and lettuce growers, a few hundred miles distant, have 
chalked up heavy losses due to persistent ov erproduction. 
Still, as the loss falls largely on speculative planters operating 
on rented land, the districts in which the stuff was grown 
have benefited by the distribution of the wages and expenses 
incurred incidental to the excess production. 

Prune growers of the Pacific coast face the largest crop in — 
the history of the industry plus a heavy carry-over from last 
year. The grape growers, thanks to a very much reduced 
grape crop in the East plus better regulation of shipments, 
are managing to do much better than they did last year, 
table grapes excepted. Almond trees produced a short crop 
at higher prices. Walnuts, on the contrary, broke the pro- 
duction record, but a farsighted price policy is moving them 
into consumers hands rapidly. And so on down the line. 

The list might be extended for another page. Its length 
illustrates the variety of Western products, a variety that 
gives the West far greater economic stability than is pos- 
sessed by cotton, corn or wheat states in which one staple 
product determines conditions. 

On the whole the Far West can sit down, wade into the 
turkey and give sincere thanks for the abundance with 
which it has been blessed this year. 
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The Solid Tire and Your Gasoline Tax Contribution 


ae N Oregon lumber company wanted to use an improved 
county road for hauling its heavy logs on trucks with 
solid tires. It asked for permission to use the road, agreeing 
in turn to keep the road in repair and make good the damage 
caused by the log traffic. By-and-by the lumber concern dis- 
covered that the cost of repairing the damage inflicted on the 
road by its trucks was too great. It cancelled the contract 
and built a plank road of its own because it was cheaper 
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What Phritt Will. Do 


ARY Frances Lawrence taught school in Oregon for 

almost fifty years. * During that half century she saw 
Portland rise from a backwoods village to a great city with 
a third of a million population. She watched that growth 
with understanding eyes. She bought some property, 1m- 
proved it, reinvested the rents in other property. When she 
died a little while ago, Mary Frances Lawrence left an estate 
worth more than $100,000. 

Almost everyone in the Far West has the same oppor- 
tunity that the school teacher seized. Population will con- 
tinue to grow in the Far West for many years to come, and 
with this growth the opportunity to acquire a competence 
through careful investments will be presented to millions of 
people. 
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The Real Reason for 


pee just about as far from New York to San Francisco 
as from New York to London; it’s farther from New 
York to Spokane than it is from Harbor Grace, N. F., to 
Ireland. Over both inland routes the air does not differ 
materially in quantity or quality from the ocean air and the 
same stars are to be seen over both routes. Why, then, 
should a flight across water by a land plane advance the 
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than keeping the paved road in repair. A_ five-ton 
overloaded truck on solid tires does more damage 
to a road than a thousand light vehicles rolling along 
on pneumatic tires. If heavy trucking is to continue on 
highways not specially built for such traffic, they will have 
to be equipped with pneumatic tires. Otherwise the bulk 
of your gasoline-tax contribution will be needed to repair 
disintegrating roads. 


in the Growing West 


Most of them will let the opportunity pass by because they 
haven’t the money. Mary Lawrence, you see, had to save 
before she could invest. Neither could she spend the pro- 
ceeds of her first investments; they also had to be put to 
work. Consistent self-denial was the basis of the fortune 
she left. 

Wisdom, compassion and understanding also marked the 
disposition of the estate. A quarter of it went to relatives 
and friends. The sizable balance was left for the erection 
and maintenance of a home for self-supporting women. 
Whosoever has seen the struggle of self-supporting women, 
especially of those with children, to create for themselves an 
abode with the home atmosphere will appreciate the value 
of this thoughtful teacher’s generous gift. 
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the Fatal Air Prizes 


cause of aviation farther than a flight by the same kind of a 
plane over land? 

Let’s pull our beans out of the sand and face the fact that 
the promoters of nearly all transoceanic flights put up the 
prize money for the sake of the publicity they and their 
enterprises would receive as a result of the hazardous under- 
taking. On account of the huge number of fatalities the 
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ANOTHER CHAMPION 

GOES IN FOR CULTURE 
Right: Fidel La Barba, undefeated 
flyweight champion, has left the ring 
to pound volumes at Stanford Um- 
versity. What with Gene Tunney 
and La Barba taking to books and 
with the football season in full sewing 
there will be a lot of people hearing 


l }} 
about our colleges 
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Pulse of the West—in 


ANOTHER WRITER CLIMBS 
TO GREAT HEIGHTS 
Left: Miss Kathleen Harms, feature 
writer for one of the Salt Lake dai- 
lies, climbs to Bright Angle Point 
on the Utah-Arizona side of the 
Grand Canyon of Colorado 


COURTESY EDITH M. HINES 


A LOT OF TOMATO CATSUP 


Pomona, California, 1s all “het” up 
over a record smashing tomato plant 
that grew within the confines of the 
district and which brought forth o1 
tomatoes on a single stalk. Miss 
Jean Honzio 1s shown holding the 
potential catsup 
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FLYINGS THE THING 


Left: Now we have the bather’s ai 
express. Southern California bath- 
ers can now don their swimming 
suits at home, wing across the 
Channel to Catalina Island, have a 
dip in the bay at Avalon and get 
back home allin an hour or so. The 
photo shows the bathers just arriving 
at Avalon Bay 
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publicity has had the reverse English, hence new prizes will 
be exceedingly scarce for some time to come. Therefore a 
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lull in the futile sacrifice of lives and equipment is in 
prospect. Thank God. 
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A Plimsoll Line ‘fer Sktipeeehat Traverse the mae 


S everybody knows, an airplane is an unstable affair re- 

quiring skill and experience to keep on an even keel. 
Whenever the designers increase the stability, they cut 
down the ease with which the ship may be maneuvered. An 
airplane that goes into a tailspin easily can also be pulled 
out of it easily. When a very steady machine like the Gol- 
den Eagle goes into a tailspin, it is exceedingly difficult to 
straighten it out again; when such a ship becomes un- 
manageable while it is overloaded and flying in the darkness 
over the sea, the aviators may as well prepare for the para- 
chute leap into eternity. 

Years ago the loss of life and property caused by the over- 
loading of ships whose bows slice through the seven seas led 
the British government to establish a load limit, the so- 
called Plimsoll line around the outside of the hull. Loading 
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must be stopped before this Plimsoll line is submerged by 
the weight of the cargo. 

It stands to reason that an airplane carrying so much gaso- 
line that it can barely leave the ground is dangerously over- 
loaded. In case of a gust or squall that would harbor no 
danger for a plane with a normal load the overloaded ship 
would crash because it does not respond to the controls as it 
should. In all probability the majority of the missing planes 
crashed into the ocean soon after the start while they were 
still carrying far too much weight. Like the ship that is 
pushed down by its cargo until its deck is almost awash, 
they had no chance when a squall came up. 

A load limit leaving an ample margin of safety is as es- 
sential for airplanes as it is for ships, elevators or even 
camels. 
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The Striking Coal Miners Pace: a Hlard Wirnawes 


OR almost seven months the striking union coal miners 

of the East have had no wages. Now winter is knocking 
at the door, promising to double the misery of the miners’ 
families. But that is not the worst aspect of the strike. The 
really terrible situation developed by the strike lies in the 
fact that only a very small portion of the union mines’ out- 
put is needed by the country. The non-union mines have 
sufficient capacity to supply all fuel needs even if the strike 
should last for five years. From the beginning of the strike 
on April 1 to August 1, the price of coal dropped 20 cents a 
ton; despite the strike total production late in August 
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The Honorable H. 


executives are teetotalers. 


approached 10,000,000 tons a week, enough to satisfy almost 
every demand. ® 

During the war the coal industry was overdeveloped. Its 
capacity was increased so fast that today one half the mines 
might with profit be shut down to let the other half operate 
economically at full capacity. This condition spells pro- 
longed misery for hundreds of thousands of miners and 
heavy losses for many mine owners. What’s to be done 
about it? 

Ask Hoover. If he had the power of a Mussolini, he 
might suggest a remedy. ; 
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Western Governors 


C. BALDRIDGE, Governor of Idaho 


T’S astonishing to see the number of Western governors who are not native 
It is even more astonishing to see how many of the Western chief 


Among these the Honorable H. C. Baldridge un- 


doubtedly takes the lead. He runs Idaho and is making a good job of it. He 
does not drink alcoholic stimulants, neither does he smoke or play golf. But he 
does take a lively interest in Sunday school work and attends Presbyterian 
services regularly. 7 

Also, Governor Baldridge gives the lie to the popular notion that a religious 
man must necessarily give a permanent downward wave to the corners of his 
mouth. Idaho’s chief executive loves people of all kinds and varieties, remem- 
bers faces forever and maintains his reputation as a good mixer in almost any 
sort of a crowd. 


yee he’s Republican, and advocate and builder of good roads who wants to — 
see Idaho justice swift, certain and impartial. Also he believes strongly in 
maintaining good relations with the Pacific Coast states, the principal market 
for Idaho products. Whatever benefits the Idaho market and causes it to grow, 
must of necessity benefit Idaho, he argues. 

Born in Carlock, Illinois, in 1868, the future governor went to Illinois Wes- 
leyan College, entered the elevator and warehouse business, succeeded, came to 
Idaho in 1905 where he acquired a bank, a hardware store and several farms at 
Parma and had himself elected to the legislature. There he remained until he 
became lieutenant governor in the administration of his predecessor, Governor 
C. C. Moore. He is giving Idaho a careful, economical but not penny-wise 
administration while his son manages his business interests. 





GovERNOoR H. C. BALDRIDGE 
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GALE, IN THE LOS ANGELES TIMES 


To His Lita Grey Home in the West 


of the’ West 


DOUG, IN THE PHOENIX, ARIZONA, REPUBLICAN 


Why U.S. Marines Leave Home 
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Western and National -4ffairs as Interpreted by Cartoonists in the West 
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DORMAN H. SMITH IN THE SAN FRANCISCO EXA NER 
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She Invents Traftic Signals 
HEN a housewife with an 
idea, a potato for her ma- 
terial and her kitchen as 
a laboratory, can lay the 
foundation for a business 

which promises to become nation-wide in 

scope, there appears to be little room for 
argument that the era of woman in busi- 
ness has definitely arrived. 

With that beginning Mrs. V. Phillip 
Carter of San Francisco launched a ven- 
ture which grew so rapidly that her hus- 
band, a successful irrigation engineer, 
ae from his own business to assist her. 
Mrs. Carter invents, designs and manu- 
factures traffic signals. She has a dozen or 
so patents to her credit. Eventually there 
will appear in San Francisco five hundred 
of the completed signals, testifying to her 
ability, to the success of one more house- 
wife in business. 


W She 15 Just as wide-awake as she looks. So 
very bright-eyed that she could see a wonder- 
ful idea sprouting out of that object listed on 
your grocer’s delivery tag as a spud. In her 
kitchen she carved from said lowly 
edible a neat little model for an 
illuminated traffic signal 








« Mrs : 
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V. Phillip Carter of San 
Francisco, designer and manufacturer 
of traffic signals, an enterprise 
unique for a woman 


She is the only woman ever to enter this 
line of commercial endeavor. Her first 
model was designed in the kitchen of her 
apartment. A raw potato supplied the 
medium. She carved it into the shape 
that her mind had pictured. 

Aware of her lack of technical knowl- 
edge she completed a University of Cal:- 
fornia extension course in electricity, for 
her signals were to be illuminated. She 
drew upon nearly every large city of the 
world for the opinions of trafic experts. 

Previous business training? Mrs. Car- 
ter trained for the Shakespearean drama! 
For one year she studied with Ruth St. 
Denis, intending to become a_profes- 
sional dancer. A stage career was her 
only ambition until one day the nebulous 
form of a new type of automobile stop 
light fixed itself in her mind. Curiously, 
with a strange tingle of interest, she be- 
gan experiments. One followed another 
until there was the completed device, in 


@ “Came a day” when the California State 
Automobile Association and the city of San 
Francisco pooled the necessary cash to buy 


five hundred of the signals. One is 1n opera- 


tion-and standards are being set for the 
others. Big business! Is, or is not, eeoman’s 


place in the home? 
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due course a United States patent. Her 
husband was away from home days at a 
time, his profession taking him to the far 
corners of the state. During those days 
the Carter kitchen became a workshop. 
“But you are not going to drop the 
stage?’’ Carter would ask upon returning, 
regarding with growing amazement the 
evidences of his wife’s new-born genius. 
“Well,” Mrs. Carter would say, “this is 
such fun. Let’s try it just a little longer.” 
One day the returning engineer was 
greeted with a serious proposition. His 
wife needed a partner. The business was 
growing amazingly; there were manufac- 


A Housewife Sprouts a Big 
Idea from a Potato 


A Woman Owns a Trout 
Hatchery 


A Naturalist Gives His 


to America 


Art 


A Man Invents a Tree Carrier 


A Girl is a Regular United 
States Park Ranger 


turers to interview, orders to place, a 
thousand and one details demanding at- 
t.ntion. Moreover, financial success was 
in sight. The idea had outgrown the 
kitchen laboratory. So Carter smilingly 
laid away his blue- -prints and maps and 
turned to the interesting occupation of 
business partnership with his wife. 

All of which forms a brief outline of the 
beginning of one of the most unusual 
enterprises in the West, and one which 
may yet bring about the establishment of 
a bustling factory. At present the signals 
are being turned out for the Carters by 
local: firms, five hundred having been 
bought by the California State Automo- 
bile Association and the city of San Fran- 
cisco, the latter through the trafic de- 
partment of the board of supervisors. 

The Carters say that an apartment- 
office is all right enough, but it is time to 
calla halt when traffic signals get mixed up 
with the folding-bed and dumb-watter. 


H.R. Aine 


She Raises Trout 


HAT’S the chance to get this 

basket filled with some of those 
striped beauties?”’ inquired a young man, 
looking longingly into a pond where 
thous: ands of Rainbow trout were darting 
about in the clear rippling water. His 
fishing tackle, empty basket and sun- 
burned nose were evidences that he had 
been casting all day in some stream with- 
out success. He was addressing a young 
and attractive woman who regarded him 
with amusement. 
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“The chance is fine,” she told him. “‘I 
fill hundreds of fishermen’s baskets,” she 
added mischievously, going for seine and 
dip-nets. Coaxing some of the fish to one 
end of the pon ‘'with the seine she dipped out 
a flopping mass of jewel-like colors. ‘The 
man filled his basket eagerly and I heard 
him chuckle as he paid and closed the lid. 
Mrs. Clara Reece Simons of Boulder, 
Colorado, has a one-acre trout farm three 
miles from town. She started it four 
years ago for fun but her hobby developed 
into a ‘money-making business. She re- 
ceives regular orders from the mountain 
resorts around Boulder, from Colorado 
hotels and restaurants. In winter large 
quantities of the fish are shipped to other 
states. 
“When I 


came here,” she told me, “I 


was immensely impressed by the beautiful 


mountain streams teeming with trout. [ 
decided to raise some, so I could look at 
them all the time. I read pamphlets on 
the subject and visited the state fish farm 
to secure pointers. I leased an acre of 
ground below a spring, had the water 
tested to be sure it was free from alkahy, 
built ponds, installed a small hatchery and 
secured a state license. There were fifty 
thousand eggs in the first shipment from 
Murray, Utah, for which I paid two dol- 
lars per thousand. Most small fish farms 
purchase the three-months’-old finger- 
lings and do not bother with hatching, but 
I wanted the fun of it.” 

Mrs. Simons took me into the hatchery 
and explained in detail the six weeks of 
preliminary care until the fish are ready 
to be put into outdoor pools. Feeding 
then becomes a careful system of ration- 
ing for a year of prepared foods. One of 
Mrs. Simons’ favorite pastimes is catching 
grasshoppers for the largest trout to 
swallow and the smaller ones to dissect. 
The struggle of thousands of baby trout 
after one live grasshopper is as interesting 
as a circus. There 1s some difficulty in 
securing the beef and liver feed shipped 
from Omaha, a big item in the expenses, 





CIf you happen to be a fisherman out of 

luck near Boulder, Colorado, save face by 

a detour to Mrs. Clara Reece Simons’ trout 

farm. Her ponds supply mountain resorts, 
city hotels and restaurants 
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three hundred pounds a week being re- 
quired for one pond of yearlings alone. 

Only fish of corresponding ages are 
kept in the same pond. From one and a 
half to two years are required to raise 
trout to one-third and one-half pound 
size for table use. There is a ready market 
at seventy-five cents per pound the year 
round. When shipped by express the 
fish are packed in ice in wooden boxes. 
At present there are but three pools, each 
eighty feet long, twelve feet wide, five 
feet deep, with natural bottoms and 
boarded sides. Running water is piped 
from a spring a mile and a half away. The 
outlet leads into a nearby creek. Mrs. 
Simons is planning to build more pools to 
supply the increasing trade. She has a 
business job in Boulder and employs a 
caret: i but keeps the books and drives 
her own car to make delivery orders in 
person. 

“Have you had any hard luck with all 
this success?” I asked. 

“Indeed I have,’ was the reply. “‘I lost 
thirty thousand the first year when a 
cloudburst stopped up the screen and the 
fish were washed into 
the outlet. The next 
year a barn rat dug into 
the hatchery, got into 
the troughs and killed 
twenty thousand of the 
roe by biting their 
heads.” 

ETHEL SNEAD. 


A Camera 
Naturalist 


OR a quiet street in the city of 
Pasadena, California, lives Mode 
Wineman, the greatest camera naturalist 
in America and probably the greatest in 
the world. He has spent several months 
each year for the past twenty-four years 
roaming through our National Parks, the 
Yellowstone, the Yosemite and the Grand 
Canyon, searching for the most wonderful 
and almost inaccessible views to be found. 
He travels on foot, often with four 
cameras strapped to his back; sleeps under 
the stars, to get desired pictures at break 
of day; or seeks the twilight view when 
“Nature lets. her curtain down and pins it 
with a star.’ He catches nature in all 
moods from dawn to dusk, from clear sun- 
light to raging storm. 

There is a ‘“‘soul”’ to the Wineman pic- 
tures that no other has been able to cap- 
ture. It comes from a gift unexplainable. 
To have some understanding of this it is 
necessary to know the man. 

In his early life he wa’s educated in 
music, devoted a number of years to 
teaching it and was at one time the high- 
est paid instructor in Chicago. He went 
to Europe, traveled extensively, and wrote 
fiction that attracted the attention of such 
noted writers as F. Marion Crawford of 
Sorrento, Italy. When in failing health 
he returned to Chicago, a friend said to 
him: 

“‘Wineman, the thing for you to do is to 
buy a camera, go out to our National 
playgrounds and live in the open air.” 

On this advice some months were spent 
in Yellowstone. He returned to Chicago 
with the most remarkable photographs 
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@ This distinguished camera naturalist has 
devoted twenty-four years to a labor of love, 
patriotic service, without pay, to the Ameri- 
can public. His collection of photographic 
studies of the Yellowstone, the Yosemite and 
the Grand Canyon, given to the Government, 
adorn these three National Museums 


ever taken of this region. They revealed 
the hidden messages of nature in her se- 
rene beauty, her grandeur, her terrible- 
ness. No one was more amazed at this 
newly discovered gift than the artist him- 
self. Roosevelt heard of him, and invited 
him to Washington for a visit. He went 
and the two men found much in common. 
Both were lovers of the outdoors, but one 
was a mighty hunter, the other a natural- 
ist, who could not bear the thought of 
taking life. 

After many months in the Yellowstone 
region Wineman went to the Yosemite to 
make a similar collection; then followed 
several seasons in the Grand Canyon 
where nature is most majestic and some- 
times terrific. It takes an intrepid man 
to photograph this region faithfully. 

“IT do not know fear when I see a beauti- 
ful picture, no matter what the apparent 
danger may be. I am obsessed with the 
desire to get it. Hanging over a cliff 
when death to some men would seem 1m- 
minent, I bring my camera into focus. 
The impulse i is ‘simply irresistible. Some- 
thing seems to be always protecting me. 
I think it must be my exaltation of mind 
at the time,” says this artist. 

He has steadfastly refused to commer- 
cialize his work. His photographs have 
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been reproduced in print, without pay. 

“IT seem to have been given three gifts,” 
he explains, “that of music, of literature 
and of art. I have made enough by the 
first two to keep me. My wants are simple. 
The gift for art I wish to use solely for the 
benefht of others.” 

The Yellowstone collection was given 
to the Government to be hung in the 
Yellowstone National Museum. The 
Yosemite pictures have been contributed 
to the Yosemite Museum of Natural 
History and Art. The Government has 
accepted thirty-four studies of the Grand 
Canyon for the Grand Canyon Park 
Museum. 

“TI am only too glad to give these col- 
lections that money cannot buy,” says 
Wineman. “I should feel myself a traitor 
to photograph other countries when my 
own country so needs to be revealed to her 
own people.” 

This is patriotism of a new order. 

Estevya M. Puace. 


He Moves big Trees 
RANSPLANTING of full-grown 


trees was once solely the prerog- 
ative of royalty. In the ancient kingdom 
of Babylonia a famous monarch caused 
great trees to be brought from distant 
mountain sides to line the avenues of the 
Hanging Gardens, erected by the King 
for his homesick bride on the hot and arid 
plains of that country. Likewise, Philip 
the Second, of Spain, in the sixteenth 
century imported English elms and oaks 
to the door-yard of his favorite castle, 
where to this day they flourish, as foreign 


a sight in that climate as a grove of 
palms and prickly pears at Hampton 
Court. These incidents are today com- 


mon occurrences. Anyone with the love of 
beautiful trees in his heart—and the price 
in his pocket—may duplicate these 
achievements. 

A. B. Lambert, tree wizard of Portland, 
Oregon, is inventor of the Lambert Tree 
Carrier, one of three or four similar de- 
vices in the world and the only one on the 
Pacife coast. It is a simple affair, built 
on the principle of an artillery carriage, 
one section having, in lieu of a cannon, a 
massive iron collar and a platform on 
which the bole is balanced; the other, the 
driver’s seat, for it was found more prac- 
ticable to use horses than a tractor or 
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CA. B. Lambert, 
Oregon, moving a cypress in the Lambert 
Tree Carrier, the only device of its kind on 


tree wizard of Portland, 


the Pacific coast. The root-ball of a forest 
giant, wrapped as neatly as a mail-order 
package, often weighs twenty tons 


motor-propelled vehicle, except on steep 
hillsides. 

It is a thrilling sight to see a recumbent 
forest giant transported through city 
streets, its root-ball weighing ten or 
twenty tons, wrapped as neatly as a mail- 
order package. Equally interesting is the 
process of removal and resetting. The 
first step is cutting out the roots without 
dislodging the dirt. A covering of stout 
gunny-sacking is then lashed into place by 
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a net-work of ropes, the rear end of the 
carrier is pushed into the excavation and 
the iron collar chained against the ball. 
By means of block and tackle to which a 
team of horses, and sometimes both 
horses and a truck, are hitched, the 
astonished tree is as gently pulled from 
the ground as a tooth is drawn by a 
dentist. After section number one is 
hooked to section two, the tree 1s ready 
to be replanted without disturbing the 
canvas wrappings. Lambert says: “‘A tree 
of any variety and any size may be taken 
up by this method, transplanted any dis- 
tance at any time of the year, and guaran- 
teed to grow.” 

Do the children beg for a shaded place 
in which to play in summer? Presto! 
Lambert arrives with a patriarchal elm 
or maple and in a few minutes after it is 
planted the youngsters are stirring up 
mud confections beneath its branches. 

Trees transplanted by Lambert to 
Portland gardens are native firs, cedars, 
maples and dogwoods, copper beeches, 
southern magnolias, Japanese flowering 
trees, dwarf maples, cypress, spruce, holly 
and all kinds of fruit and nut trees. In 
his nursery are rare specimens which he 
collects with as keen a pleasure—and 
parts with as reluctantly—as a connois- 
seur in period furniture or jades. 

ErHet Romic FULLER. 


She is a Real Ranger 


(Up in the Yellowstone, Uncle Sam’s first 
and largest National Park, the “‘ninety-day 
wonders” doff their hats in respectful admi- 
Miss Marguerite Lindsley, the 
while they companionably call her “Peg.” 
For the “wonders” are mere seasonal ran- 
while their superior in rank 15 a 
permanent ranger with a full pine cone on 
her uniform’s sleeve, their own sleeves bear- 
ing a That twig 1s good, as far as 
but the summer college men who 
serve as temporary rangers all know that 
Peg excels them even 1n horsemanship as 
well as in scientific lore. She delivers lec- 
tures on nature subjects and 1s in charge of 
Information Office over half a dozen 
twig” men. Withal, she is feminine in type, 
wearing with grace her tailor-made forestry- 
whipcord outfit, with riding-boots, 
Stetson, flannel shirt and green tie. Her 
father, Postmaster Lindsley, is also Assis- 
tant Superintendent of the Park. Bryn Mawr 
was her college. RALPH Prerson. 
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The West at Washington 


Herbert Hoover is Herein 
Discussed in the Light of 
a Potential Presidential 
Candidate 


ALVIN COOLIDGE’S “I do 

not choose torun for president 

again” makes it possible for 

us to have an able man and a 
, Californian for president. 
Some Golden State enthusiasts might 
assert that the initial sentence is tautolo- 
gous, but in other states there may be 
some mild difference of opinion as to 
whether a Californian 1s by the same sign 
an able man. 

If Herbert Hoover were a bit more of a 
politician and a little more popular with 
the august senators and the Republican 
bosses it would be safe to say right now 
and here that he would be the next presi- 
dent—and also, it might be added, if he 
were more of a hero to the farmers. Al- 
though Hiram Johnson announced many 
months ago that he and the presidential 
bee had parted company he 
may be relied upon to do his 
best to shoo it away from 
Hoover. And perhaps, under 
the altered circumstances, 
Hiram might be persuaded to 
recant. Still, he probably 
knows in his heart that no 

“progressive” has a ghost of 
a chance of being the Republi- 
can nominee. But if he does, 
not everybody else does. If 
ever there was a Conservative 
party it is the Republican 
party of these days. Probably 
it is the most conservative 
party in the world today, just 
as the United States, taken 
as a whole, is the most con- 
servative of the great nations, 
that is, speaking politically. 
So, if California is to have the 
next president his name will 
be Herbert Hoover. 

Let us consider the Hoover outlook. 
The politicians are against him because 
he is not of their kind. His antecedent 
years abroad left him a man without a 
party when he returned to the United 
States to become food dictator during the 
war. -He was brought into American pub- 
lic life by a Democratic administration, 
and the natural thing would have been 
for him to have allied himself with that 
party. He could have had the Demo- 
cratic nomination in 1920 by just keeping 
still as to his party choice. But someone 
early maneuvered him into an unneces- 
sary declaration that he was a Republi- 
can; and so probably without much 
thought on the subject he found himself 
labeled a Republican. Then he decided 
to live up to the label—in his way. From 
the standpoint of the professional poli- 
tician he has not been very successful. He 
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@ Hoover puts his 
foot down on 
waste 


has never concerned himself with the poli- 
tics of-any man appointed to the non- 
classified jobs in the Department of Com- 
merce. He has never used the Department 
in any way to further the ends of the Re- 
publican party, except as an efficient De- 
partment might contribute thereto. He 
has never been able to get up a clubby 
feeling with any man or group of men be- 
cause they were Republicans. Never has 
Hoover log-rolled with the “boys” in Con- 
gress. He has never got appropriations 





















for his department by trading of any sort. 

The other weakness in the ‘Hoover posi- 
tion is his supposed unpopularity with the 
farmers. Certainly the grain farmers were 
bitter toward him because of the way the 
wheat prices were fixed during the war. 
They have always assumed that he was 
responsible for the establishment of a 
minimum price and for making it in prac- 
tice the maximum price. At one time 
they would have got at least a dollar a 
bushel more for wheat if the government 
had not set the price. Having favored 
and used government authority to fix 
prices during the war Hoover has since 
firmly opposed all proposals looking to the 
regulation of the price of agricultural prod- 
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ucts. Hence the farmers have grounds 
for saying that Hoover is willing enough 
to have price fixing by law when it keeps 
down the prices of agricultural products, 
but 1s against it when it aims to raise 
them. I have grave doubts as to whether 
the masses of the farmers are opposed to 
Hoover, but certainly the agitative and 
talkative ones are. And they make the 
farmers’ politics—except, possibly, on 
election day. 


OOVER’S strongest card is his 
popularity with businessmen. 
Directly, business men do not ordinarily 
seem to have much influence in politics, 
but indirectly business, and especially 


big business, is all-powerful. — Politi- 
clans may outwardly make presidents 


but always they have an eye on business 
opinion. Thinking of the party treasury, 
they naturally want ete to enthuse 
over the candidate. Thinking of the 
enormous electoral power of business, 
they naturally want to give it a can- 
didate that it will feel is its candidate. 
Hoover has brought government and 
business into closer alliance than 
they have ever been before in this 
country. Under Hoover the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has become the 
common sales agency of American 
business the world over. It is better 
than it ever was as a collector and 
disseminator of information about 
foreign trade conditions, but in addi- 
tion it is now a regular selling agency. 
It is concrete as well as abstract. It 
gets orders. This has come about 
at a time when the rapid gain in the 
productivity of industry has made 
American manufacturers deeply in- 
terested in foreign trade. In the last 
seven years American industry has 
gained about 30 per cent in produc- 
tiveness as measured by a labor unit. 
That is to say, that with the same 
number of laborers as seven years ago 
it can produce thirty per cent more 
goods. ‘That is to say, again, that it 
has the capacity, without plant extension, 
to produce faster than the domestic mar- 
ket can consume. If it were not for the 
hand-to-mouth buying custom of recent 
years this wonderful productivity would 
have run wild and given us another period 
of depression. It has never been given a 
chance to show what it can do under ten- 
sion. Wider foreign markets are its only 
chance to step on the accelerator. Hoover 
goes out to get them. And he is getting 
them. 

Some business men are dissatished with 
the persistent campaign Hoover has car- 
ried on for the simplification of industrial 
practices and the promotion of standardi- 

(Continued on page 8 3) 
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CT HIS beautiful do rvay 1s typt- 
cal of the early Hispanic tradi- 

LH tion and atmosphere retained in 
Photo by Herbert R. Fitch the new a rchitecture of the 
Rancho Santa Fe, a Spanish 

grant, circa 1800, of three leagues 
f land in San Diego county. 
pt aes Upon these thousands of acres, 
es once the holding of a hidalgo, are 
groves of subtropical fruits and a 
community of homes, every 
dwelling and public building ex- 
pressing the simplest and the 
best that Spain has to offer the 
builder of today 
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6 UAINTLY alluring as a cot- 
tage in Letchworth, England, 


is this delightful little abode 
at the end of a lane that 
meanders upward in a Se- 
cluded canyon; one of those 
unexpected byways that 1n- 
trigue the easterner while 
touring boulevards in west- 
ern cities having forested 
backgrounds 


HE old wagon wheel, 
leaning against the 
sun-flecked wall com- 
pletes a picture of 
peace and remoteness 
from a restless world 


Western Homes and Gardens 
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The Home 
of 
fk. H. Hansen 


HERE else would you expect 

to find so quaint a retreat on 

this side of the Atlantic as the 
sequestered home in California of F. H. 
Hansen? For there are canyons within 
the proverbial stone’s throw of certain 
coast cities that seclude many a de- 
votee of peace who happily combines 
his aloofness with nearness to town and 
business demands. The Hansen home 
is a charming case in point. You ap- 
proach it on a narrow winding lane 
that meanders up a quiet canyon bear- 


ing the semewhat pretentious name of 


Tuxedo Terrace. 

The house itself might well be a cot- 
tage in Letchworth, England, so strik- 
ing is the effect of permanence on the 
beholder. It has the inimitable texture 
wrought by hand craftsmanship, al- 
ways an irresistible appeal to the ap- 
preciative. It is a half-timbered, gray 


(Continued on page 76) 
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eA Dining Room of Distinction 
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i V the dining-room of 
Lucius A. Phillips, Los 
Angeles architect, are 
panels showing the beau- 
tiful effect obtained by 
special treatment of red- 
wood when a warm rosy 
glow 1s desired. The 
panels were first oil-stain- 
ed, the small astragal 
moulds water-stained to 
get a contrast 1n wood 
“tones. All the woodwork 
of the room was then over- 
glazed with a warm gray 
oil paint well rubbed, 
Shellacked and waxed 


HE ceiling, and the walls 
above the panels, are in 


By courtesy of the 
California Redwood Association 


ace drapery 1s heavy hand- 
blocked English linen, a 
two-toned striped back- 
ground of rose over taupe, 
with figures in the rug’s 
colors. The lighting fix- 
tures are from England, 
old burned brass, harmon- 
izing with the room’s at- 
mosphere of richness and 
good taste in furniture and 
in finish. Mr. Phillips 
was the architect of the 
house, his wife its interior 


7 y 
Sa a! Ranunculus decorator 
textured plaster, painted. 
The ceth ng nas an over- A photographic arrangement 
stencil in brilliant tones by Helen Lukens Gaut 


f } ] 
of rose, purple, green, old 


blues and reds, overglazed 
to match the panels, the 
design originating with 
the Kermanshah rug and 
toning with the drapery 
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ERGOLAS may have their structural WO examples of the pergola’s varied 
limits in the matter of design, but their charm in California are illustrated 
decorative beauty may be infinite in va- here. The upper commands a view of 
riety when nature takes over the task of surrounding country. The lower, on 
tracing her graceful and individual the Fennell estate in Sierra Madre, 1s 
patterns on posts and pavements a retreat lovely with wistaria 





The Pergola’s Varied Charm * 
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It was even discussed, as befitting a 
future chief, that the boy should be sent 
away to the white man’s school, to learn 
white man’s ways. And then, one day, 
the boy fell ill. 

“Tt is well known to the Bagobos that 
the cause of sickness is due to the i ingress 
of evil spirits into the body. While they 
maintain themselves within, there 1s 
violent conflict with the internal spirits of 
good. The outward symptoms of disease 
are but evidence of such internal struggle. 
Recovery, then, results from the with- 
drawal or defeat of the evil invaders. Only 
by wizardy or sacrifice can they be im- 
pelled to such withdrawal. 

“So to the son of Tutuktu the tribal 
sorcerers, old men and women, were called 
in. They brought their charms, their 
amulets and fetishes, to lay upon the sick- 
bed. For days and nights their prayers 
and incantations rose in unavailing exor- 
cism. For days and nights the boy grew 
worse. In his delirious mutterings, what 
was it but the voicing of the evil spirits, 
refusing to depart? 

“But another means of cure was still 
available»sBlocd. The evil spirits seeking 
blood might yet be tempted outside their 
victim by its external application. Living 
sacrifice and substitution was needed, in 
nature and degree proportionate to the 


(Continued from page 31) 


malignity of the evil spirits. A white 
cock was killed, and its blood smeared 
over the face and hands of the boy, with 
no result. Following the advice of the 
sooth-sayers that a greater sacrifice was 
needed, a pig, and then a carabao, gave up 
their lives in vicarious atonement. But 
the evil spirits were obdurate. The pass- 
ing of his son, and with it the race of 
Tutuktu, was apparently at hand. 


Lee remained only the great 
atonement of human sacrifice. 
Tutuktu looked at his suffering son, took 
down his spear, and went out. Across the 
mountain, in a recessed valley, lay another 
village. Tutuktu reached it at dawn and 
lay in the tall cog n grass while the vil- 
lagers passed to the fields. Women, old 
men, children—he let them pass by. But 
when a youth came gaily down the trail 
he drove his spear through him and took 
his head. Hastening home, he smeared 
its blood upon his son.”’ 

Connors finished his story. For a mo- 
ment there was silence. Then Dr. White 
flung down his cigar with a violent gesture. 
“But law is law,” he cried. 

“So it is,” said Connors softly. “But 
Tutuktu had his law as we have ours.” 


“Well, at least you, won’t deny the 
benefits of civilization.” 

“How could I?’ Connors asked. “Ir 
put Tutuktu in the penitentiary.” 

“A native understands nothing but 
punishment. He will accept what you 
teach him to believe. Compel him with 
our laws and he will be good. These - 
natives are simply imitative creatures.” 
Dr. White was fighting hard. 

“T wonder,” said Connors again. “Sup- 


pose you talk to Tutuktu tomorrow, your- 
self.” 


And the next morning Connors stood by 
while Dr. White talked to Tutuktu. 

“You have broken the law,” said Dr. 
White, almost crossly. Tutuktu looked at 
him submissively. 

“You killed a boy who had done you 
no harm. A wanton murder.” 

Tutuktu frowned a little. ‘‘He was a 
fine youth,” he said, reflectively. “I did 
not wish to kill him. But you know what 
a father will do for his only son.” 

Dr. White threw out his hand. “But did 
you think that killing that boy could cure 
your son!” he cried. His tone was harsh. 

Tutuktu raised a face of child like be- 
wilderment and incredulity to the stern 
features above him. “But my son lives,” 


he said. 





A New Note in American Education 


both in its building plan and in its aca- 
demic policy. The intimate character of 
the college will be stressed by the con- 
struction of its buildings about patios in 
such a way as to face the larger inner 
courts and gardens of the campus. They 
are designed to emphasize beauty, com- 
fort, dignity and simplicity of living. 
The architectural scheme 1s what is known 
as “Mediterranean,” a type of building 
admirably adapted to its California set- 
ting. Garden walls will connect the 
buildings, making the entire campus to all 
intents and purposes one enclosed resi- 
dential center. 

The founding of the institution under 
such unique conditions along with the 
possibility of the general plan has given 
rise to a number of interesting departures 
in prospect for the college itself. Scripps 
College will be kept small; the ultimate 
enrollment will never be more than two 
hundred and fifty. Instruction will be 
individualized to such an extent that it 
may be adjusted to the needs of the stu- 
dents and made generally interesting by a 
corps of experienced and sympathetic 
teachers. The mere fact that the college 
is small assures a simplified housing prob- 
lem and enables experiments to be tried 
which would be too hazardous tf under- 
taken in a large institution. 

Two principles have been agreed upon 
by the college board of trustees when con- 
sidering the question of instruction. In 
the underclass years it 1s proposed that 
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the curriculum will consist of a limited 
number of fundamental courses which 
will be orienting, liberalizing and synthe- 
sizing, yet broadly preparatory for years 
to follow. For the student in upper class 
years the curriculum will provide, in addi- 
tion to the courses usually offered in wo- 
men’s colleges, a liberal program of pre- 
professional courses other than those 
leading to the profession of teaching. It 
Is regarded as important that the whole 
curriculum be so framed as to prepare 
women for the demands and responsibili- 
ties of the life of today. The gist of the 
educational policy will lie in the personal 
guidance which will follow the student 
throughout her college career. With this 
assured, the value of the small college will 
in no way be compromised, even though 
Scripps is in close association with Po- 
mona College and with other small col- 
leges as they are organized under the 


Claremont Colleges plan. 
A S already indicated, Scripps and Po- 
mona colleges—and others as they 
may later be established—are to have ab- 
solute independence. They will cooperate 
in the establishment of certain mutual 
facilities which will be used in common. 
Doubtless there will be an exchange of 
classroom privileges between the various 
colleges and with the opening of Scripps 
College this year the students of both 
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Scripps and Pomona colleges are planning 
to share to a limited extent in the courses 
of each institution. 

A guiding and governing organization is 
necessary, of course, in any such plan as 
this one. Under the present scheme, cer- 
tain functions such as the summer school, 
public education, graduate and research 
work will be carried on in cooperation by 
all of the afhliated colleges. It is believed 
that the central library, the major labora- 
tories and perhaps other adjuncts to the 
work of the various colleges should be 
held in mutual possession. To this end, 
a central corporation mediating between 
and serving the whole group has been or- 
ganized. This central body is incorpo- 
rated as Claremont Colleges and _ its 
authority is vested in a group of nine 
Fellows. It is probable that a certain 
number of teachers serving the general 
educational interests of the whole group 
of colleges will be associated with Clare- 
mont Colleges rather than with separate 
units of the group. It may be seen that 
the central group focusing a mutual effort 
will endeavor to return to members of 
that group a stimulating and inspiring 
influence. 

The purposes and possibilities of the 
new organization, especially as centered 
in Claremont Colleges, made profound 
appeal to one of the citizens of the West, 
the late Seeley W. Mudd who served as 
first chairman of the Board of Fellows. 
At his untimely death he bequeathed to 
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Claremont Colleges the sum of one mil- 
lion dollars for the establishment of its 
new and important work. 

The work of Claremont Colleges will 
move forward as rapidly as possible and 
advisable. Within the next nine months 
the possibilities of the organization will be 
tested for the first time by the close asso- 
ciation of Pomona and Scripps Colleges. 
But the plan does not stop with the or- 
ganization of Scripps College; it contem- 
plates the possibility of increasing the 
group by a third unit and later, perhaps, 
by others, although the main objective is 
not so much to make this association a 
large one as to make it a resource and 
stimulant to the student by way of honor- 
able competition and better forms of 
educational effort and achievement. Spe- 
cial emphasis is placed on the development 
of such living conditions as assure the 
great advantage of personal acquaintance 
and helpful association which are the par- 
ticular privilege of the small college. 

The governing body of Claremont Col- 
leges will undoubtedly serve as a clearing 
house in matters affecting the mutual in- 
terests of the several colleges established. 
The plan has in mind that this central 
body may also find it advisable to ad- 


Ame Education: 
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minister, with the cooperation of the sev- 
eral colleges, some of the general examina- 
tions for honors or for degrees. It also 
suggests the promotion of scholarly stan- 
dards by means of intramural competi- 
tion when two or more institutions, each 
with its own organization, personnel and 
policy, are located side by side in the same 
physical and academic environment. The 
main object of the plan is, therefore, that 
it really contribute to the increased efh- 
ciency of higher education. It is hoped 
that the plan will prevent the obvious 
waste which ts inevitably involved in the 
too common practice of establishing small 
and weak institutions, each trying to 
duplicate the other in widely separated 
localities. The aim will be to bring to- 
gether the resources of all such institu- 
tions into one combined and efficient un- 
dertaking, while preserving at the same 
time the individuality of the separate 
units. 

Any thoughtful mind kindles at once to 
the possibilities which are obvious in this 
proposed form of organization developed 
by President Blaisdell. Mutual facilities 
and resources will be available and yet 
each student will find his intimacies in 
the close and rewarding fellowship of 


Georae W- 
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the small residence college. In many 
important respects the adventure of 
Pomona College is strikingly different 
from anything which obtains at pres- 
ent in the old world or the new. This 
western experiment has sounded a new 
note in American education and the whole 
educational undertaking is consecrated, 
according to President Blaisdell, “‘to the 
purpose of discovering and developing in 
youth those qualities of wisdom and char- 
acter which are the only hope and the in- 
dispensable substance of any civilization. 
Other educational agencies have their 
large values. The world needs scientific 
research and professional and technical 
training of the most varied and ample 
range but not for a moment are these to be 
substituted for that incomparable service 
which the liberal college is established to 
render—the conservation and increase of 
those great human capacities of character 
and service which lie, often hidden and 
alwavs undeveloped, in each new genera- 
tion and which are nevertheless the one 
priceless spiritual treasure of humanity 
beside which all material assets or prog- 
ress are poor indeed. To this purpose 
the program and opportunity of Clare- 
mont Colleges are conceived.” 


They Learn About Babies trom Her 


pounds and was in splendid physical 
condition. 

As an example of the schedules for 
these babies, that of “Bob”, at the age of 
one year, is given below: 


6:00 A.m.—8 ounces whole milk 
8:30 a.m.—Rises, orange juice, prune pulp 
or apple juice 
9:00 a.m—Bath 
10:00 a.m.—Cereal, 8 ounces milk, bread crust 
1:00 p.w.—Wakens from nap 
2:00 p.m.—Vegetable, bread 
crust, 8 ounces of milk 
4:00 p.m.—Ride—afternoon 
nap 
6:00 p.m@.—Supper—cereal, 8 
ounces milk, bread crust 


7:00 p.w—Bed for night. 


Of the students who have 
passed through the house 
since a child became part of 
the family, twenty-four are 
now mothers, and since the 
writer was interested in know- 
ing how valuable their train- 
ing proved when put into 
practice, Miss Johnson kindly 
read paragraphs from several 
letters she had recently re- 


ceived from these young 
women: 
“My O. A. C. training in 


child care is invaluable to me. 
xeading and studying how to 
take care of children is helpful, 
but for one who has never been 
around children, practice and 
experience under supervision 
will be necessary for that 
knowledge to be used success- 
fully. I have a lovely, happy, 
laughing, contented baby, who 
owes its peaceful existence to 
the fact that mother follows O. 
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A.C. methods and uses them as a basis, rather 
than listening and following all the free in- 
formation given by people around her.” 


“T was made to realize the importance of 
correct habit formation and as a result of an 
application of principles learned in caring for 
‘Patsy’, my boy has never had to be amused. 
He is content to model in sand, build block 
houses, run trains, etc., by the hour. In other 
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(Church Mountain and Valley of Ruth Creek, from 


Hannegan Pass, Washington 
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words, has never been nagged nor spoiled, 
and is a joy to live with.” 

“My Home Management experience helped 
me to realize (1) the importance of diet and 
care during pregnancy; (2) the importance 
of training my infant early in regard to 
habits of sleeping, feeding, playing, etc.; 
(3) the systematic management of all my 
household duties.” 

“The course wasn’t long enough! It was 
the best and most practical course I had in 

college. I wish you could have 
three houses and have children 
from six months to five years, 
and have girls spend a month to 
six weeks in each.” 


There were many more 
such letters, all gratefully 
acknowledging the benefits 
of the course in connection 
with the problems of actual 


motherhood. Referring to 
the last letter above, Miss 
Johnson said that it is 


planned to extend the work 
along just such lines, and 
with the second house and 
the Nursery school, much 


of this is being done this 
year. 
“Tt seems to me,” said 


Miss Johnson, “that one of 
the most important things 
accomplished by this work is 
that the young woman who 
has had this experience has 
much of the fear of the care 
of the small child taken away 
from her. I feel that the 
work is especially valuable 
in showing the girls what a 
joy a baby can be if brought 
up with proper food, proper 
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When Buick émproves upon Buick 


the standard for the year is set 


Each year the burning question among 
those who follow closely the changing 
trends of motordom is ‘““What Will Buick 
Do?” 


Now Buick for 1928 is here. The all- 
important question is answered—and an- 
swered in a way that is thrilling America. 


Buick for 1928 introduces a higher stand- 
ard of beauty and luxury than the world 
has ever known. Buick interiors are as 
modish as exquisite drawing-rooms— as 
harmoniously colored— and as comfort- 


able. Buick’s new Fisher bodies are low- 





swung without any loss of head-room or 
road-clearance. 


Brilliant refinements in the famous Buick 
six-cylinder Valve-in-Head engine result 
in arrow-quick getaway, effortless speed 
and a mighty flow of power, vébrationless 
beyond belief. 

And so, down io the smallest detail of 
construction, wherever refinements could 
be made, Buick has made them. Again 
Buick has improved upon Buick. Again 
the standard for the year is set. 

BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


, BUICK WILL 


BUILD THEM 
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care. and an understanding of child 


psychology. 
“And I think it is safe to say that the 
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course in a home management house, in- 
cluding the period of child care, will send 
out from our colleges young women who 


Marguerite Norris Davis 


are better prepared to meet and success- 
fully perform the very important duties 
of wife, mother and home manager.” 


Haman’s Bridge 


told him, would arrive Tuesday. It could 
be running Wednesday, and if he had an 
operator for it, could set the type for next 
Thursday’s paper. He had an operator 
—Mae was coming. 

He frowned, picturing the inevitable 
meeting of Mae and Caroline. He had 
promised Mae that she should help him, 
should have a job, though it might be, 
he saw now, more than a mere job to her. 

He tried to brush that aside. It 
couldn’t be helped. As for the railroad 
meeting, he would go slow. Postpone 
calling the meeting until next week, when 
with his linotype he could get out a newsy, 
clean-looking paper. Meanwhile Haman 
might show his hand. 

A coupe drew up. Caroline came in. 
Dan sprang to open the swinging half- 
door in the counter that fenced the | public 
from his-office. Caroline, fair and fresh, 
with a coy spring turban that accented her 
shortness, glanced over the disorderly 
desk. Ina little flash, Dan saw the pudgy 
form of her father suggested in her young 
flesh. He put that disloyalty aside. It 
had been unintentional. She believed in 
him. Faith was the food his soul craved. 

No, she mustn’t sit down. ‘I looked in 
just to see you at work. [ thought you 
might be going up toward fathers’.” 


AN started to say he was. But he 

recovered. ‘‘Not till afternoon,” he 
explained. ‘I must close up the front page 
and put the sheet to bed. Next Wednes- 
day our linotype will be running; then I’ll 
show you a newspaper.” She listened; he 
hurried on: 

“There wasn’t an idle operator in 
Seattle. J had to take a girl, a student 
operator. She’s coming tomorrow, to 
get familiar with the shop. Already I’ve 
got some job work coming in. Then Pll 
make the paper a semi-weekly—” 

She was glancing at the desk again. 
“Oh, I know you "ll make it,” she said. 
“Now I mustn’ t keep you, busy Mr. 
Shinn. If you’re not going up toward 
the bank—* 

“No,” said Dan grimly, “not till after- 
noon.” 

She went out to her car. 

Dan drew up the old Yost typewriter, a 
derelict of the Greeley era, and bedevilled 
its three decks of ungainly keys. A little 
straight line ran up between his brows. He 
lunched with Jock Baker, listened to the 
printer’s pessimism, which was sallow as 
his skin, and to a description of the King- 
bird, Jock’s house-boat. 

“Kingbird, Y’see,’ Jock explained, 
“because she’s the only bird in this God- 
forgotten hole that’s not afraid of the chief 
local vulture.” 

“Don’t forget me,” grinned Dan. 

After lunch he read his proofs, watched 
Jock close up the front page and carry 
the last form to the old press. As the 
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cylinder groaned and moved, the wooden 
building rocked. Dan took refuge from 
the uproar in the front office. 

He spread the first damp copy of the 
Miner before him. At the head-lines in 
the old worn railroad Gothic type he 
smiled, thinking how the boys around the 
horse-shoe copy desk of the Journal would 
relish them. Well, his operator was com- 
ing, and a linotype, and next week every 
line in the paper would be breezy, and the 
type-dress sparkle with freshness. The 
town, too, he would transform, making it 
his own. He would bring a railroad 
across the plateau. He was done with 
drifting. Here he would fight. 

He must call on old Haman. Three 
little lines ran up between his brows. He 
set out briskly. 

Haman’s flesh filled the old swivel chair 
in his office at the bank. He held a copy 
of Dan’s paper. 

“Well, Mr. Shinn!” he greeted Dan, the 
customary cordiality in his voice, a voice 
always thick, that struck no clear note. 
“This is a very creditable issue, very 
creditable, yes. I find you did not call for 
a railroad meeting. That was wise.” 

“T thought it wise,” Dan agreed, 
wait till next week, when I can get out a 
neat-looking sheet. I’m not really started 
till I get the old hand-peg appearance out 
of the paper.” 

“That will improve it,” Haman said. 
Old wrinkles surrounded his eyes, empha- 
sizing the mild azure frankness of them. 
Dan thought of Caroline’s blue eyes. Ha- 
man was continuing: 

“We all dream of a railroad, or boats. 
There has to be a railroad meeting about 
twice a year, for us to blow off steam. The 
town feels better afterward. Jock Baker 
put on the last. Very successful. I sup- 
pose it’s about time we had another.” 

Haman looked out the window at the 
Placer Brick & Tile Company across the 
way. He collected rent for the old board 
warehouse it occupied, and interest from 
three mortgages on the business. 

“That must be why you never quite get 
a railroad,” said Dan, feeling the fight 
rising between himself and old Haman. 

“Your meetings are too far apart. We'll 
get an organization, hold sessions weekly, 
and get to work. The town’s dying for 
transportation. People here are existing; 
no future for them.” 

Haman’s eyes were serene. Dan mar- 
velled; the older man wasn’t worried with 
this child’s play. Haman said irrelevantly: 

“Your linotype will be a heavy load for 


the paper. You expect to fall back on 
job printing? There isn’t much of it 
here.” 


Dan bit his lips on a grin. Haman 
didn’t know of the commercial printing 
he had coming from outside. 
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“Now,” said Haman, “this is a content- 
ed, peaceful town. Our people have all 
they need. The men who’vetried the news- 
paper, Shinn, have not been business men. 
So they failed. I may have permitted 
them to fail. But we can’t have the town 
in an uproar over wild ideas. It doesn’t 
pay. Coming up to the house tonight?” 

Dan leaned against Haman’s desk, pale 
to the ey es—his eyes were blazing. Yet 
he spoke evenly, holding his anger in 
check. “Not tonight. No, Mr. Skelton, 
I don’t see it. I don’t see it as good busi- 
ness to hog it all. These people need a 
chance. Their businesses ought to grow. 
They stand perfectly still, without trans- 
portation. Why should the farmer plant 
more spuds when he can’t ship them? But 
if he could, he’d spend more here in town. 
It’s a crime.” 

Haman spoke without heat. He had 
seen other youngsters. “You need to 
think it over, Shinn. Play your hand 
right, and you can make as much in this 
little town as in any business in the state. 
I know. Otherwise—but come up any 
evening. Caroline expects you.” 


AN stormed back to his office and 

knitted his brows over the Yost. 
Jock Baker, going out, paused in the 
swinging gate. Softly he said: 

“Better come down to the Kingbird. 
See the wife an’ kids.” 

Dan reached for his cap. 

It was a neat little scow, moored in the 
quiet water above the bridge. Mrs. 
Baker was a madonna—one of those 
quiet madonnas sometimes found hidden 
in a yellow-fingered workman’s house. 

Dan and Jock tipped back their chairs, 
put their feet.on the rail of the scow and, 
in the early night, stared at the arching 
bridge that spanned the black Kale. 
Grayback Mountain towered above it, a 
huge barrier, with the bridge in the only 
natural cleft through the mountain. Up- 
stream from the Kingbird were the shift- 
ing, unsafe sands where placer miners once 
had toiled. Dan went away to the inn 
with the huge bridge limned under his 
lids. It symbolized Haman Skelton’s 
power. It shut the town from the world, 
made it prisoner, forced it to yield tribute. 
And Haman had offered to share his over- 
lordship with Dan—or break him. This 
was his town of Destiny. . . . 

Dan grinned, remembering the house 
boat. Jock paid no rent to Haman. 
And if it came to that, Dan ventured, 
would Caroline live in a houseboat with 
him?—There was such a thing as beat- 
ing Haman. Somewhere in Haman’s 
breastworks there must be a weak spot. 
Some time, before Haman paid out on his 
two hundred thousand dollar bridge, there 
must come a slip. It might be a long 
fight, and Dan could not last many rounds. 
But with Caroline, too, on his side... 
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This is the plain old house, long in the 
Smith family. “Shall we abandon it—sell 
it for what we can get for it?” asked the 
Smiths among themselves, 


The Smiths did not abandon the old house. Here 
it is today, a valuable, modern home the result of 
a porch, dormers, widened windows and some 
interior conveniences, 


out of Old Homes 


An Investment in Remodeling with Four-Fold Profits 


1—Increased personal pride. 
original investment. 3—Profit from sale. 
4—Community development. 


‘THROUGHOUT America 
there are countless substantial 
frame houses built years ago whose 

value has shrunk chiefly because they lack modern 
arrangements and do not conform to present-day archi- 
tectural beauty. 

What shall be done with these sturdy old dwellings— 
junk them? Sell them for “a song”? Abandon the value 
of fine old trees? Sacrifice all sentimental attachments? 

Certainly not! If the old house is built of wood, easily 
and economically you can remodel it and make it again 
valuable, beautiful and livable. It is a simple matter to 
re-arrange lumber-made walls—to add to or take away 
inside and out—to conceal plumbing and wiring in walls 
and under floors. 

Furthermore— 

Remodeling may be done to fit the purse or income. 
It can be done “‘on installments”—the first year perhaps 
a new porch and dormers to relieve a plain roof; later 
new floors, enlarged rooms, an added wing. 

This was what Smith did— improved paupstep by step, 
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2—Protected 


Smith was able to mix new 

lumber with the old, time-sea- 

soned wood of the house because 

he used Long-Bell Douglas Fir, seasoned perfectly in 

scientifically controlled kilns at the company’s great 
manufacturing plants at Longview, Washington. 

Smith saved money without sacrificing beauty by laying 
Long-Bell oak flooring over the old floors—a special 
kind made for that very purpose. 

Smith used Long-Bell windows and Long-Bell doors, 
all made of the easily workable California White Pine. 
In fact, Smith found practically every kind of lumber or 
lumber product necessary for the job right in his neigh- 
borhood lumber yard and all bearing the Long-Bell 
trade-mark of excellence*. 

Retail lumber dealers have many ideas on remodeling 
old homes into new. Architects can show you quickly 
the possibilities you may have and your lumberman can 
easily estimate the cost. Investigate, then decide whether 
it is not time to remodel the old home. 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
R.A. Long Bldg. Lumbermen since 1875 Kansas City, Mo. 











* Know the lumber you buy. Trade-marked for 
ready identification of maximum construction val 
these Long-Bell products: Douglas Fir Lum 













Timbers, Douglas Fir Window Frames. . , Western rai ~ : 
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the fat ungainly dictionary. It was Mae. 
She was not asleep, as he had thought. A 
hint of a tremor was in her voice. He 
leaned on the end of the desk and took 
her hands in the darkness. 

“T shouldn’t have waited, but I knew 
how you felt—” 

He had been staring down at her. He 
dropped her hands and fell to pacing the 
frayed floor. The sight of her there, hud- 
dled at his desk, waiting while the hours 
crept by, because she was sorry; the pent- 
up bitterness rushed up; he flung it out in 
jerks as he paced. The girl’s eyes followed 
him. She was silent. 

“Tt’s done. Haman’s got me. Me for 
the road. With nothing. Savings done in. 
It’s not that. It’s this.” He laughed 
shortly, and mimicked: ‘‘‘We don’t want 
no railroad trains a-chuggin’ an’ a-tootin’ 
around at all hours of the night, disturbin’ 
the peace—’ Perfectly killing, what? 

“Listen. I hate the old saint Josiah. 
Serve him and all of them right if I double- 
cross ’em. Know what I can do? Go to 
Haman, pool in with him, gradually take 
over the reins, rob the town with him, 
split the swag, keep Josiah and the rest 
under our heels, see to it that no railroad 
trains disturb his slumbers a-chuggin’ an’ 
a-tootin’ around at all hours of the night.” 


HROUGH the shadows he shot a 


glare at Mae. Well, why didn’t 
she object? Say that he couldn’t ever 
do such a fearful thing? He waited. 


She was silent. 

‘Know where I’ve been? Walked up 
with Caroline Skelton. Said her father 
was waiting up for me. To take me in 
with him, share the plunder with me. I 
hate Josiah. The town 

Now she would object. He paused 
again and glared at her. She would ask 
if he had done this thing. 
She would denounce Caroline. 
He watched her. pS 

The printing-office girl said 
nothing. Her short lips 
moved, he thought, and her 
eyes followed him. And 
abruptly it all fell away, the 
bitterness, the hurt.. He 
leaned on the desk, found her 
hands again. 

“I—I might have, except 
for you.” 

The lips before him were 
smiling, a bit uncertainly, 
he saw, but indubitably 
smiling. “I oughtn’t to have 
the supreme crust,” he ex- 
plained, kissing them, “but 
I quite selfishly igure you’ve 
forgiven me already.” 


Monday morning he 
watched Mae start setting 
the booklet, “Inland Navi- 
gation Laws.” He called 
Jock. Beside the Yost were 
piles of copy-paper, covered 
with figures. There was a 
sheaf of advertising state- 
ments. It was June 1. The 


first payment to Skelton full 
due June 4. 

“You know these business 
men, Jock. Will you scout 
around and shake them 
down ?”? 


“Surest thing,” the printer 
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agreed. Dan knew where he stood. His 
local revenue would barely pay Skelton. 
Until he received his first money from the 
Port commission—But when that money 
started, he might be safe. And he would 
go on, in spite of Caroline, shouting “‘rail- 
road” at the people until something 
snapped somewhere. 

He read proof on the type Mae set, 
thinking of her as he read, wishing he had 
asked her, Sunday evening, to walk 1 
the darkness with him. 


Toward evening Jock appeared. He 
laid the sheaf down. ‘‘Haman’s beat you 
to it. Not a sucker will pay. He’s told 


em not to, see? You'll have to sue em to 
collect.” He stole out. 

Dan, in his chair, looked at the bills. 
Haman had struck again. . . . When he 
began to grow feverish, Dan walked into 
the back office and looked at Mae seated 
at her keyboard. June 4. He was broken. 
He was like the others who had defied 
Haman. 

He felt tenderly toward the men who 
would not pay him. Far down Yellow 
Gold street he saw, indistinctly, their 
mossy-roofed homes. He had wanted to 
see bright houses, with big windows, on 
that street, pavement over its dirty mud, 
a laundry on some vacant lot. 

Inside, at his desk again, he pushed the 
Yost away. Mae came in; quickly he 


lifted his head from the dictionary. He 
laughed. 
“Te’s all over,” he said, a sheer note near 


the surface of his voice. “I brought you 
here. Now your job’s all shot. But I can 
save you bus-fare, anyway. Come in my 
flivver tomorrow.” 

Mae took up a paper, smoothed it, laid 
it back. “You don’t need much. I have 
a littl— When this book is out, you'll 
be all right.” 
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“Two months from now. 
I couldn’t. 
help.” 

He moved out, and Mae was coming. 
He said, “Let’s walk.” After a while he 
said, raising her hand: 

“What have you?” 

Her fingers opened in his. “I wanted 
the last line,” she answered, as though 
defending herself. “Break it, and keep 
half—always.” 

He laughed softly, and broke the long, 
thin slug of lead, the last line Mae had set 
on his new linotype. They stopped at a 
corner while he held up the pieces and read 
the inverted type: 


No, my dear, 
Nor will I wire home for 


more; provided, that such bridges 
shall hav edraws cap- 


He smiled at the mistake. His whole 
hope had been a mistake. The proof- 7 
sheet of his years was marked with errors. — 


They walked on. 


ey three minutes Dan Shinn stopped. 
He looked into Mae’s eyes. He kissed 
her, in an entirely insane and smacking 
fashion. He shouted: 

“Oh, baby!’ 

Forthwith he rushed toward the office, 
dragging Mae along. There they put 
their dark heads together over the copy of 
the navigation booklet. They found the 
paragraph from which Mae had set the 
last line before closing her machine. Then 
they found an electrotype cut, the new 
map to be printed in the booklet. Placer 
City was marked on it as head of naviga- 
tion on the river Klale. Dan gracelessly 
hugged his operator and said, irrelevantly: 

“Mae, let’s get married.” 

“Let’s ask Jock! And 
hurry. Haman 

Crawling out of bed, Jock listened to 
his unbalanced visitors. 1Eig 
eyes glistened, his yellow 
cheek darkened. He shouted: 
“Of course there aint no 
draw. An’ he aint in no con- 
dition to build one. God-a- 
Mighty. Soak him! Soak 
him!” 

“We mustn’t forget the 
whistle,” Dan said earnestly. 
“Must get a fog-horn whis- 
tle.” 

Tuesday and Wednesday 
frenzied preparations took 
place on the  house-boat 
Kingbird. A rough, strong 
mast was stepped, and its 
height looked to with care. 
A whistle, and a little old 
steam boiler to operate it, 
were installed. A_ skiff was 
tied to the rail. Everything 
of value that Dan, Mae or 


oh, let’s do 


2? 





sion of was loaded on. 

Wednesday morning, a day — 
early, the Miner appeared, 
and the old town again turne 
over. The Miner announced 
loudly that the public was — 
invited to witness the cruise 
of the Kingbird, the first ship 
to leave Placer City for the 
great cities of the Columbia. 
It marked the beginning of a 
new era in_ transportation, 
the Miner boasted. 
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the Bakers could get posses- — 
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Rand M€Nally Indexed Poc- 
ket Maps are indispensable 
to travelers. They show the 
best routes of travel—by 
rail, water, road, and air— 
everywhere. They show every 
place that has a name, giving 
complete knowledge of sur- 
roundings. Separate maps 
are available for Continents, 
Countries, States, Provinces, 
and Territories. Folded to 
convenient pocket size, 35c 
to 50e at leading booksellers’, 
stationers’, news stands and 
druggists’. 


Rand MCNally Maps 
for every purpose 


School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 
Political Maps Linguistic Maps 
Commercial MapsHistorical Maps 
Radio Maps Mileage Maps 
Population Maps City Guide Maps 
Special Maps to order 
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Interesting at first sight only because 
of its age and the fineness of its work- 
manship, this map by Mercator is a 
rare and almost forgotten museum 
piece. Hardly a book mentions it. 

Yet in its day it had an influence that 
few works of the human mind have had 
in all the history of the world. 

It was first to give the name of North 
America to the continent on which we 
live. And it indicated a Northwest 
Passage around this continent through 
which Europeans might sail to the 
Indies. 

Thus it served to perpetuate a belief 
that might otherwise soon have died. 
Directly, therefore, it was largely re- 
sponsible for a number of important 
voyages of discovery, notably Drake’s, 
Frobisher’s, Hudson’s. Indirectly, it 


was in part responsible for the spread 
of empire on this continent. 


For great indeed is the inspiration of 
maps for the human imagination. 


The maps of today, it is true, have 
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to call it North America 
——— 


led to few important discoveries. Our 
planet has been pretty well explored 
already. Yet maps today still have the 
power, as they had in the sixteenth 
century, to arouse in us a desire to see 
and to know other parts of the world 
than our own. 


Fascinating, packed with the delights 
of unexpected finds, rich in historical 
and literary suggestion, maps and 
atlases have all the charm and cultural 
value of the world’s best books. 

Why not acquire the excellent and 
stimulating habit of reading them? 
Study them frequently. Teach your 
children to enjoy them. 

Rand M€Nally Maps, Globes, and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate, 
up to date. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 

The habit of scrupulous accuracy 
down to the last detail required in 
the making of maps extends to all 
Rand M€Nally & Company’s greatly 
varied activities. 





Map Headquarters 


Dept. K-11 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 
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The town was there. Dan Shinn and 
Mae Newkirk and Jock Baker and his 
madonna and his little towheads were in 
sight aboard the Kingbird. She cast off. 
The gangplank fell into the river; the men 
sculled the old scow into the midstream 
current and she drifted like a derelict for 
Haman’s bridge. 

Ashore, Josiah Simpson cried, “Hey, 
she’ll be wrecked! The dratted fools!” 

Then the Kingbird thrilled Placer City 
by whistling. Hoarsely and impatiently 
she whistled. Never before had the popu- 
lace heard a boat whistle on the river 
Klale. The men aboard her dipped their 
sculls seemingly in a feverish attempt to 
save her. Jock Baker paused long enough 
to shake a fist across the water at Haman 
Skelton. The scow turned crazily; her 
mast struck the bridge; the scow, half- 
filled, drifted under. And so tall was the 
mast that it clung against the bridge; 
and when it shattered in two, the house- 
boat floated into the gorge, bottom up. 
The cruise of the Kingbird—some two 
hundred yards—was ended. 

A little skiff made for shore. Dan Shinn 
landed last from it. He made for Haman 
Skelton in the midst of his shabby serfs. 


Jennies— 


Gus comes over to me while Slim is 
gettin’ into his overalls. He’s got a wide 
erin on his face, but Slim don’t see it. 
Al’s strollin’ away. 

“The slick-haired dame’s give him the 
air!’ he says. ‘An’ we’re in the clear. 
You tell Al to get that other frail off the 
field. He can have the night off an’ go 
with her. Anythin’, Buck! We got Slim 
where we want him!” 

I catches Al an’ tells him. Then I come 
back an’ climb into the front cockpit of 
the Jenny. Slim’s got his pack-’chute 
strapped on, an’ is in the rear cockpit. 
We taxi out, with the crowd clappin’ at 
the idea of a couple of guys willin’ to try 
an’ kill themselves for a few dollars, an’ 
we get into the air. On the way up I 
wonder what sort of luck Al Sharp is 
havin’ with the dame that knocked him 
silly an’ worder who she is, too. —Then we 
get four thousand feet of altitude, an’ I 
cut thinkin’ an’ get to work. I aint paid 
for thinkin’, anyway. 

The sky-writin’ goes off pretty good, 
with a stream of the colored stuff trailing 
behind, an’ as it takes stunts to do the 
writin’, I cut out the loops, shut off the 
chemical stuff an’ nose her down. We’re 
around four thousand, an’ | head her into 
the wind as we glide. 


“Go to it, Slim!’ I shouts. ‘You'll 
”? 
get the— 
Then it happens. There’s a crack 
like a whip, an’ a shrill whistlin’. An’ at 


the same time I hear Slim shout from the 
wing. 

“Duck, man! The wire—” 

I get it as I’m leanin’ forward in the 
fuselage, trying to get my head below the 
cowling. My helmet helps a little but not 
enough. The end of that snapped flying- 
wire whips around, an’ catches me right 
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Haman’s Bridge: 


“See here, Mr. Skelton. I’m skipper of 
the vessel that just wrecked. Why didn’t 
you open your bridge when I whistled? 
Don’t you know the law? You can’t 
have a bridge on a navigable stream with- 
out a draw in it. You’ve got to open it 
when a vessel whistles for the draw. 

“T’ve lost my cargo, and the ship, and 
you'll have to make that good. Also the 
War Department is going to hear about 
that bridge. There’s a neat little fine for 
refusing to open your draw. My printery 
can sell you a copy of the navigation laws 
in a day or so. Good-day, Mr. Skelton.” 

The ship-wrecked mariners walked in 
a body to the Miner office, and the town 
followed—swung in with him, for it saw 
that Haman was bearded. 

“A few weeks ago,’ Dan chuckled to 
them, “some clerk in the War Department 
noted the depth of the Klale, and set the 
head of navigation at Placer City, not 
knowing or caring about the Private 
bridge here. And, * he snapped, “‘there’s 
just one thing will ‘keep me from reporting 
that bridge to the Government. If I re- 
port it, they'll fne Haman, force him to 
build a draw, which would cost him forty 
thousand dollars, or tear down the bridge. 


(Continued from page 25) 


above the goggles—with a busted cotter- 
pin on the end of it. 

Everything goes black. I try to tell 
Slim to get off the wing, knowin’ he can’t 
fly the ship an’ land her an’ then I’m out. 

The next thing I know Slim’s yellin’ in 
my ear. 

“Come out of it, Buck! That’s it— 
you're all right, Buck! Can you see?” 

I blinks a few times, an’ sees that Slim 
is hanging on to the fuselage with one 
hand, an’ holdin’ the stick with the other. 
He’s standin’ on the wing surface, an’ I 
can tell by the shrill of the wind through 
the wires that we’re glidin’. 

“We’re down to two thousand, Buck!” 
Slim’s voice kinda steadies me. “Flying 
wire snapped under the strain of those 


stunts. I can’t land her—it’s up to you!” 

I GOT up a little straighter in the 

seat then, an’ wiped the red out of 

my eyes. My head was achin’ pretty 
bad, but I could see better. 

“Can you make it, Buck?” I could tell 





that Slim was pretty anxious, an’ I 
nodded. 
“Two thousand!” I muttered. ‘“What’s 


that yellow—” 
“They got the light on us just as that 
wire let loose, Buck—that’s the yellow 


you see,” Slim interrupts. 
I managed a grin. “Get over the side, 
Slim!” I says. “Tm all right. Make it 


fast while you got altitude!” 
Slim stares at me an’ I gets sore. 
see he don’t think I’m right. 
“What’s the matter?” I shouts above 
the shrill of the wind through the wires. 
“Scared to get off so low? We’re down to 
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But I'll say nothing if he will go to the 
railroad company and give them the right 
to use half his piers. Also,” here he 
grinned, “Mr. Jock Baker will pass among 
you, and you may pay your bills as he pre- 
sents them, so that the good work may go 
on. 

A coupe pulled in, nose-first, to the 
curb. Caroline beamed on the rising 
young editor. He reflected that the pov- 
erty of Placer City had gone into her 
coupe and her complexion. 

“Aren’t you coming up tonight?” she 
asked. “You never come any more. 

“T’ll be too busy,” Dan apologized. “I 
think my operator’s going to give notice; 
I have to hunt a new one.” 

“Labor troubles? Is our town getting 
so modern as that?” 

Dan rubbed the side of his face. He 
needed a shave. “‘No-o. It’s a sociological 
problem. Just when a girl learns her job, 
she goes and gets engaged to some unlikely 
youngster.” A little lme ran up between 
his brows. “Then she really has to quit 
work, hasn’t she?” 

He asked the question seriously, as 
though he expected to meet some diff- 
culty in establishing the point. 


and Janes 


fifteen hundred! Scared to make the jump? 
Thinkin’ about that redheaded—” 

Slim backs away from the fuselage. I 
see his hand go down—the right one—to 
the ’chute-pack, rip-cord ring. Then his 
left hand lets go of the strut he’s hangin’ 
to an’ he’s clear of the Jenny. 

I shake my head a couple of times, an’ 
gets her over in a mild dive. That ’chute 
opens so close to the ground that I’m 
pretty near stiff—but it opens. I see the 
little lead-’chute come out an’ spread. An’ 
then the bigger silk lifts out an’ lets Slim 
down sweet an’ pretty. I don’t try any 
divin’ around him, but as I come into the 
field I see that he’s got the book Gus 
handed him in his hands—an’ the white 
light from the field is hangin’ right to 
him. 

Then I hit, an’ nearly nose her over, but 
not quite. Slim’s comin’ down at the 
rate of sixteen feet a second an’ is set to 
land close to Al’s ship. So I takes a brace, 
an’ taxies over that way. We’re both 
alive an’ that’s somethin’. 

I’m a little shaky, an’ Gus an’ Al give 
me a lift over to where Slim is gettin’ 
loose from his ’chute-pack. We look at 
each other an’ grin. Then Gus sits me 
down on an oil can, an’ starts to fix up my 
face a little. It aint much, but Gus 
figures he’s got to save all he can of what 
looks I got. 

While he’s doin’ his stuff I sees the girl. 
She’s comin’ up behind Shim, who is easin’ 
out of his overalls, an’ for once in his life 
Al Sharp is right. She’s one of them 
creamy, light-haired peaches. Dreamy 
blue eyes, small an’ soft- like. She stops 
right behind Slim, an’ then she speaks. 

“Slim!” she calls, in a very low way, an’ 
I see Slim straighten up. Then he turns. 

“Well?” he says in one of them Feb- 
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Fennies—and Janes: 


“What can I do for you, 


Gus 


ruary voices. 
Miss Ellis?” 

There’s a little silence after that. 
has forgot my face, an’ is starin’ at the 


girl. Al is back of her an’ he’s starin’, 


too. 

“You had dinner with Cora Rochelle!”’ 
she says in a kinda sad tone. “She told 
me, Slim. And when you were to take me 
to the concert!” 

_ “Was to take you is correct!” Slim 
’ comes back bitter-like. “I waited for an 
hour—” 

“You took Cora Rochelle to dinner!” 
the girl repeats, only this time she acts a 
little mad. “And you expected me to 
go—” 

_ I gets it—then. An’ so does Gus. This 
jane’s the jane. An’ she’s caught him 
feedin’ the high-brow who happens to 
have found somethin’ they both liked in 


that heavy readin’ of his. We had it 
feured the other way, thinkin’ Slim’s sore 
because this slick-haired red-head has give 
him the air. An’ it’s this one who’s done 
the damage, all the time! 


LIM’S starin’ at the girl, an’ I can 
see he’s fallin’. An’ I guess Gus 
can see It, too. 

“Slim,” he says slow-like, “I’m thinkin’ 
of givin’ you a raise.” 

I get a hunch right away that it aint 
goin’ to work. Slim’s lookin’ into them 
blue eyes of the jane. She don’t seem to 
be mad any more. 

“Gus,” Slim says, comin’ back with his 
eves still on the girl’s, “I think [ll need 
its 
An’ then Gus 1s lookin’ at the girl. The 
boss is an old-timer, an’ he knows who 
says who can fly. This jane just smiles. 


Raoul Fauconnier Whitfield 
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“You'll make him be careful, won’t 
you?” she asks, an’ Gus kinda nods. ‘“‘and 
you won’t read too much, will you, Slim?” 
she asks that longlegged bird, with a funny 
look in her eyes. 

Slim shakes his head. ‘‘Not even a 
postage stamp,” he comes back, an’ they 
clinch. 

Gus an’ me an’ a few of the grease- 
monkeys who was supposed to be workin’ 
on my Jenny do the fade act. Gus wipes 
his forehead with a two-foot handkerchief. 
Then he grins. 

“Tt’s all over,” he says contented-like, 
“an’ Slim’s still jumpin’ for us.” 

“We was lucky,” [ comes back. “‘Jen- 
nies an’ janes—they’re both tricky to 
handle.” 

Gus takes a deep breath of the night 
air, an’ looks at my busted forehead. 

“Aint it the truth?” he mutters. 


Footholds of Men 


appearance of some servant would give 
him time to concoct an answer. What 
answer? Estevan, poor fellow, had been 
silly; why hadn’t his headstrong brother 
waited until Ricardo’s return, and then 
set his date? However— 

“Here enters the happy man,” he said 
gaily. “A cup of wine to his happiness!” 

he door was pushed open. 

“J regret coming at such a time,” 
Ygnacio Cienega said unctuously, “but I 
find it necessary to take possession of 
Buena Esperanza in the name of the 
government. I dislike to embarrass you, 
don Estevan, but—I am only a tool in the 
hands of my superiors. The certification 
for the grant has not been received by me, 
and, consequently I am_ forced—you 
understand how it 1s—.”” 

He struck an attitude. 

“It is useless to protest,” he continued 
more sharply. ‘““Ihere are four soldiers 
behind me. Come in, men, and help your- 
selves to wine. It was a long ride we had.” 

His eyes sought Hilarita’s. The girl 
stared him disdainfully down. 

The sight of her father’s sagging frame 
made her flare: “Once I said that the 
Cienegas were liars. Perhaps I was wrong. 
You are only dogs.” 

“You asked a dog to love you, once.” 

She sent the truth hurtling at him. 

From that moment he hated her 
supremely. Everything he might have 
waived but that, a clean blow at his own 
conceit. “I did not come to talk of what 
is over,” he snarled. “You have an hour 
to leave, del Valle.” 

Frau Juan said huskily, “You have the 
order in writing, don Ygnacio?” 

“Do you doubt my word?” 

Don Andres prevented the padre from 
replying. He himself said suavely, “I 
have never yet found a Cienega who did 
not lie. Have you your sword with you, 
parrot? Yes? Come outside, and I will 
ip your wings. You have flown your 
ast.” 

“Tt is my place,” his brother protested 
unsteadily. ‘‘Step aside, Juan. 


” 
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His courage was not enough. He 
stumbled, and then relaxed into the 
padre’s arms. 

“T am not here to fight,” Cienega said. 
To the gathered rancheros he snapped, “‘I 
advise you not to interfere. This is 
government business. Don Estevan should 
have known better than to have planned a 
wedding in a place no longer his—and for 
a potential bridegroom who is enjoying 
the pleasures of Monterey—. 

“Well, Hilarita, for the love I once 
thought I bore you, and in memory of the 
kisses you pressed on my lips so ardently, 
I will allow you to take one carreta filled 
with your own belongings. You smile, 
eh? You have gotten something out of 
me?” 

Hepaused. She wassmiling; he supposed 
she wanted to plead with him, to protest 
her love. What a trick it would be to 
marry her, and then make her pay, year 
by year, for every hostile word. An idea, 
eh? Smiling? A_ veritable blaze of 
happiness. He hated her, but he did not 
forget her beauty. He realized then that 
the faces of the rancheros had also subtly 
changed. 

“Most generous don Ygnacio,” he 
heard from behind him; he whirled about. 

He snarled, “‘So you would stab me in 
the back, eh, de la Torre?” 


OR a moment Ricardo did not 

answer. His face (as all could see) 
was bloody. A zigzag bruise darkened 
his forehead. So complete was the 
ranchero’s surprise that none burst into 
questions. Hilarita’s breath was coming 
faster. 

“T could not even stab an Jndio in the 
back,” Ricardo said soberly. 

He lived again the tense moment at the 
end of the underground passage. He had 
drawn his knife, come close to the unaware 
Tah-mah blocking the way; he had risen 
half, and then, unable to kill an unsuspect- 
ing man, had swung his fist in the manner 
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don Arturo, the Englishman, had taught 
him; the Tah-mah had dropped like a log 
from the powerful blow. ‘Together the 
two men had carried the prostrate Indian 
a little way from the tunnel’s mouth (the 
sound of the second Indian in the passage- 
way growing more clear as he approached) 
had dropped him by a pear-tree and des- 
cended swiftly on all fours to the hacienda, 
avoiding again and again silent groups of 
waiting naked savages. 

“T have not time to settle this with you 
now,” he said to Cienega. ‘“The gates of 
hell are about to open. If the Indios do 
not kill us, we will then take care of the 
matter.” 

“What Indians?’ Cienega asked sneer- 
ingly. “Goblins you have dreamed 
about?” 

“They have surrounded the hacienda. 
They have had enough of us—and of you 
and your wife-stealing men, don Ygna- 
cio. 

The teniente began to laugh. 

“Ten minutes ago we rode openly to 
Buena Esperanza—and saw no sign of any 
Indian. But you—I suppose you found it 
necessary to walk through the earth to get 
here?” 

“Exactly that,” Ricardo admitted. 

Arthur Wayne said grimly, ‘“‘Senores, 
the English do not lie; you know my 
reputation. I saw Marin and Quintin, 
naked and painted. I saw Tah-mahs and 
Caynameros, I marked Olompalis with 
their stone hatchets. We cannot tell when 
they will strike, but if some Jndio comes 
across the body of a man don Ricardo 
struck down, they will attack immediate- 
ly. You were trained in the army, don 
Estevan: tell us what we shall do.” 

Del Valle hesitated. His head was still 
clouded; the arrival of Ricardo settled the 
marriage-question, although he supposed 
the wedding could not take place at Buena 
Esperanza; the loss of the rancho was 
certain, since Ricardo said nothing about 
it; the attack by the Indians seemed of 
little importance. 


“The rancho 
192” ] 


is—Cienega’s—or the 
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government’s,” he said wearily. “Let 
Cienega fight for it. We can undoubtedly 
escape somehow—.”’ 

“Cienega’s?” Ricardo asked. He faced 
the officer. “Lies again?” 

Ygnacio Cienega did not answer. He 
had been certain, since no word had been 
received from Monterey, that final 
certification had been refused, and had 
acted accordingly. It had seemed a safe, 
positive supposition. Once the del Valles 
were gone from the rancho, he himself 
intended stepping in, and using his in- 
fluence to be accorded a new grant. 

“So that is how it is?” Don Estevan 
bellowed, while don Andres snorted with 


delight, and  Hilarita’s eyes grew 
brighter. 

The ranchero was himself again. He 
crackled into a dozen orders. Cover the 


windows with the slitted redwood slabs. 


Footholds 


of Men: 


Send the women to his own room, and 
have them crouch between the great solid 
bed and the inner wall. Summon the men 
from the rear house where they were 
making merry like their masters. Have 
them bring their arms. See that the cho- 
las preparing the feast in the kitchen 
huddled to the floor. ‘We will give these 
savages a wedding to remember,” he 
concluded. 

Cienega and his four soldiers he ignored 
completely. He was not the man to drive 
the officer out to death, but neither would 
he have him a defender. 

Buena Esperanza—his own again! 

Hilarita, last woman remaining among 
the grim men, stepped between her father 
and her lover. She kissed don Estevan’s 
cheek, and then swayed against de la 
Torre. ‘My very dearest ones,” she 
whispered, and was gone. 


Sidney Herschel Small 


The room grew dark as the tapers were 
blown out one by one. Just before the 
last was extinguished, the ranchero made 
a final survey of his defense. Men were at 
every window, their guns ready to be 
thrust through the slits. The long table 
had been hastily cleared of jugs and 
bottles; in their places were leather bags 
of powder and ball. A half-dozen swords 
from the hacienda’s store lay in an un- 
sheathed heap. 

Oranges rolled on the floor; crimson 
rose-petals had been stamped beneath 
men’s boots. 

Don Estevan caught a glimpse of the 
padre of San Rafael Arcangel. Fra Juan 
was praying, but baflingly curious 
expressions raced across his face. Before 
the ranchero could read any of them, the 
last taper was blown out. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


The Great Julian “Pete” Swindle 


of Julian Fete stock in blocks of ten 
thousand were made for the First Securi- 
ties Company, according to the testimony 
of Harry J. Bauer, who personally in- 
vested over half a million to help steady 
the market and to acquire a large interest 
in the California Eastern over whose 
directorate he was slated to preside. He 
still has the stock, as he did not learn of 
the over-issue until the last minute when 
trading in the stock was suspended. 

That event occurred on May 6 of this 
year. On that day Kotteman reported 
that instead of the authorized number of 
600,000, the total number of outstanding 
preferred shares had reached 3,615,000; of 
the common stock 1,278,000 more than 
the authorized number of shares were out- 
standing. For this flood of printed paper 
somebody had paid hard cash, averaging 
probably ten dollars a share for the pre- 
ferred or $30,000,000, while a rough guess 
places the receipts from the share of spuri- 
ous common stock at perhaps $3,000,000. 
Adding $11,000,000 in bank loans, secured 
and unsecured, and a profit of perhaps 
$2,000,000 from the operations of the 
brokerage house of Wagy & Co., which 
Lewis bought soon after obtaining control 
of Julian Pete, we have total non-operat- 
ing receipts of $46,000,000 in less than two 
years and a half. 

Perhaps $20,000,000 of this amount 
went into the legitimate expansion of the 
corporation; another $5,000,000 probably 
was used in meeting the constant large 
deficits. But what became of the remain- 
ing $21,000,000 

It is alleged that when Jake Berman, 
alias Jack Bennett, departed for Paris 
a few days after the crash he carried 
with him in a belt around the waist the 
sum of $625,000 in paper money of large 
denominations. It is also alleged that 
immediately after the crash Lewis himself 
produced half a million in currency from a 
safety deposit box to be used in establish- 
ing a market for the California Eastern 
shares. These two items account for over 
a million. It is also possible that young 
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(Continued from page 20) 


Jake had a few millions salted away in a 
safe place, but from all appearances the 
bulk of the money was thrown to the 
dickey birds in commissions, market 
operations and interest and bonuses on 
loans. 

In addition to his loans from the banks 
on which he paid commercial interest 
rates, Lewis constantly had to have more 
money, ever more money. His chum 
Jake supplied it. Taking a bundle of 
stock certificates under his arm, Jake 
would go down into the financial mart and 
hock them, giving his forty-five day note 
with the stock as security and paying 
interest at the rate of ten per cent a 
month. When that note fell due, he’d ar- 
range for a larger loan with some other 
broker, speculator or capitalist to take 
care of both interest and principal. Or 
perhaps he’d sell a juicy block of stock to 
some broker at a price well below the 
current market. If the needed amount 
was too large for one individual to handle, 
Jake would organize a pool, agreeing to 
pay the members a stipulated proft irre- 
spective of the market fluctuations. The 
shares these pools bought, the extra shares 
deposited with them as security usually 
came from Lewis or Wagy & Co., the 
brokerage firm owned and operated by 
Lewis. 


HE clever Jake needed assistance 

when the whirligig of pools and 
loans and notes and deals began to revolve 
faster and faster. Ed. Rosenburg came 
into the picture. Ed. was the son of an 
oil-well machinery dealer who had a large 
acquaintance among well-to-do business 
men and brokers. He lined them up for 
ten-per-cent-a-month loans on a commis- 
sion basis, receiving at first 5, then 214 
and finally 1 per cent on all money he pro- 
duced. In less than two years he negoti- 
ated loans aggregating $18,000,000 and 
received $325,000 for his services. What 
Jake got only Lewis knows. It was not a 
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salary; Jake was not on the payroll of 
either the Julian Petroleum Corporation 
or Wagy & Co., but nevertheless his com- 
missions enabled him to cut fancy and ex- 
pensive capers up and down Jazz Lane 
where the saxophone moans and _ boot- 
leggers take the personal checks of their 
old and valued customers. 

If Ed. Rosenburg’s earnings are a cri- 
terion, Jake’s income must have been 
sizable for his total bank-account trans- 
actions in two years reached sixty-seven 
millions! Jake dealt in money as you and 
I deal in marbles. A hundred thousand 
dollars didn’t mean more to him than a 
hundred means to the average man. Fre- 
quently he’d go to the bank with a sheaf 
of checks aggregating $80,000 or $90,000, 
get the cash for them and distribute the 
currency among those who were entitled 
to or needed it. He kept no books worth 
mentioning; a note book or a large sheet of 
paper sufficed to record transactions run- 
ning into hundreds of thousands. A gay 
young blade was he, the friend and bene- 
factor of politicians, policemen, judges, of 
anyone who might be useful when the 
business of trading spurious stock certifi- 
cates for good money should come to a 
sudden end. 

And he was the chum of S. C. Lewis, 
shared his apartment with him, ate, drank 
and talked things over with him. Despite 
this intimacy they moved in worlds far 
apart. Lewis never brought his chum 
around to the bankers, never introduced 
him to the men with whom he was nego- 
tiating for the financial reconstruction of 
Julian Pete. They kiew of Jake, had 
heard of his activities and did not relish 
them. That’s why Motley Flint, vice- 
president of the Pacific Southwest bank, 
suggested to Lewis after the first under- 
writing agreement had been signed that 
he put an ‘end to the weird activities of his 
young friend. That was the time when 
Motley Flint’s guardian angel was tem- 
porarily off duty. 

Lewis was willing, more than willing. 
It would require about a million dollars 
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$15,000 99 in cash prizes 
Jor a slogan about WOOD 


“Read the fascinating story of Nature’s most friendly and useful material. 
Know more about its beauty, durability and economy. Learn the truth about 
America’s vast and permanent supply of timber. Then send us your slogan! 


This message may mean $5,000 to 
you. And remember that these 
slogan contest prizes are seldom 
won by professional writers or 
technical experts. Nearly always 
the winners are people who never 
expected to win. So do not skip 
anything—not one word. 
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No timber shortage 


Almost everyone has been in- 
duced to believe that this country 
is confronted by an acute short- 
age of timber. This is not true. 

In fact, Col. William B. 
Greeley, U. S. Forester, urges 
the nation to «Use wood and conserve the 
forests.’” For timber is a crop. It needs to be 
cutwhen ripe. Failure to do so means waste. 

There is enough standing timber in the 
United States today to build a new six- 
room house for every family in this coun- 
try, Canada, South America, all of Europe 
and the entire British Empire! And the 
additional lumber supplied by the yearly 
growth of standing trees would build a con- 
tinuous row of these houses along both sides 
of a street reaching from New York to San 
Francisco. 

These are not‘‘opinions’’ but facts backed 
up by extensive investigations and published 
reports of the United States Forest Service. 







Better lumber than ever 


Not only plenty of lumber —but etter lum- 
ber! Today, American Lumber Standards, 
adopted by the industry and endorsed by 
the U. S. Government, give the purchaser 
protection he never had before. 

Universal adoption ofreliable standards has 
won forthe Lumber Industry high praise from 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover. 


Wood built America 


Without wood there could have been no 
America! 

Stout wooden ships brought the settlers 
of America across the wide stretches of the 
stormy Atlantic. Wood sheltered them in 
sturdy log cabins and wood housed their 
descendants in colonial mansions—many of 
which endure today. 





Throughout the Thirteen Colonies wood 
built the homes, the churches, the town halls, 
the schools. Wood built the wharves, the 
warehouses, the stockades, the barns, the 
corn cribs, the bridges. 

Later, the Forty-Niners battled their 
way over the long cruel trail to California 
in covered wagons made of wood. On 
ties of wood the railroads advanced un- 
ceasingly, West, East, North and South. 


Uses constantly increasing 


Twenty years ago there were less than 
2600 commercial and industrial uses for 
wood. Today there are more than 4500. 
From the staunch timbers in mine shafts 
to the buoyant strength of Lindbergh’s im- 
mortal plane, wood serves mankind in 
countless and ever-increasing ways. 


Wood endures 


The oldest and most beautiful homes in 
America are houses built of wood. Many 
of them stand today, as sound in timber 
and beam, and as /ivab/e, as they were 
before the Revolution. 

Wood endures—and the supply is en- 
during. It is the only one of our natural 
resources that grows. The mine becomes 
a gaping hole; the forest forever renews. 


Wood is beautiful 


Wood possesses a pleasing natural beauty of 
grain and texture that mellows and deepens 
with age and defies imitation. Wood can 
be fashioned and carved and fitted into 
thousands of charming designs. 

And surely it is significant that the 
American architect prefers lumber for his 
own home! 


Wood is friendly 


Of all materials there is none so friendly, 
with such a sense of human companion- 
ship as wood. Wood is warm and alive 
to the touch. The handle of a tool, the 
steering wheel of your car, the arm of your 
chair, the bowl of your pipe—you like the 
feel of them because they are wood. 


Wood is economical 
Wood is stronger, pound for pound, than 
any other material. It is easily and cheaply 
fitted to special forms for special needs. 


Its moderate cost is due today, in no 
small measure, to the elimination of waste. 
There is a grade of lumber for every pur- 
pose, a right wood for every need. 


4 4 4 


To inspire renewed and greater apprecia- 
tion of wood, and to make more widely 
known its almost endless variety of uses, 
manufacturers of American S‘andard Lum- 
ber in the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association are preparing an extensive educa- 
tional campaign. The first thing the Asso- 
ciation wants is a ‘‘slogan.’? Send your 
coupon now! 


NATIONAL LUMBER 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


Manufacturers of American Standard Lumber 



















This free booklet may mean 


$500000 fo you 


Send today! Mail coupon below and 
booklet will be sent you postpaid. It contains 
the Official Blank on Which Your Slogan 
Must Be Submitted, This may mean 
$5,000.00 added to your bank account. So 
mail your coupon right now. 


First Prize $5,000 
Second Prize . 2,000 
Third Prize f 1,000 
Four Prizes (each) . 500 
Fifty Prizes (each) . 100 


Total, $15,000 


In case of tie, the full 
prize will be paid to 
each tying contestant 


Contest closes 


December 15th 


National Lumber } 
Manufacturers Association, SU°I527 
P. O. Box 811, Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen:—I want to enter your $15,000 

Prize Slogan Contest. Please send me free 

copy of your booklet, ‘‘The Story of Wood,” 

so that I may qualify. 


i 
i 
i 
i Name.........--- 
a 


Street......2..- 


R. F. D., Town or City 
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to take up the outstanding loans, consoli- 
date them and push the market up. To 
make a profit certain, he would sell to the 
pool 67,000 shares at $15,50, $3 below the 
market, and agree to begin buying them 
back in forty-five days at $18.50 or at the 
prevailing market if it should be higher. 
In addition he would deposit 67,000 addi- 
tional shares as security. 

Put yourself in Flint’s place. Remem- 
ber that the auditors’ report showed 
assets worth $35 or so behind each share, 
that his institution had undertaken to 
rehabilitate the oil company, that this re- 
habilitation would be of great profit to 
everyone concerned, the banks, the stock- 
holders and the community. If that pool 
would put an end to Jake’s manipulations, 
steady the stock and at the same time put 
a piece of change into everybody’s pocket, 
it would be a durned good stroke of 
business. 

Flint briefly explained the pool and its 
emoluments to his associates and friends. 
Relying upon his judgment as they had 
done many another time, 
they came in so fast and so 
heavily that the million 
was oversubscribed and an- 
other pool of half a million 
had to be organized. Verily, 
Lewis*had the luck of a 
blind man who finds a ten 
dollar gold piece in the 
beach sand. 

It worked. The news of 
the contemplated reorgani- 
zation plus the effect of the 
pool operations sent the 
Julian Pete shares up to 
$22.50. That was in Octo- 
ber of last year. The pool 
members urged Lewis to 
sell and take the legitimate 
profit. He refused. The 
sale of so large an amount of 
stock would break the mar- 
ket, he said. For the sake 
of the refinancing’s success 
the market must be stabil- 
ized, he urged. If the pool cea 
members would agree to 
keep the stock off the mar- 
ket another thirty days, he would pay 
them a profit of $3 a share no matter 
where the actual market price might go. 


LG to this point the pool had been a 
legitimate business transaction, 
but when che pool members agreed to the 
extension, its status suddenly changed 
and it became a loan at usurious interest, 
according to the district attorney, and 
the pool members became guilty of con- 
spiracy to commit usury on which 
charge they were indicted. 

A similar pool was organized a few 
weeks later in San Francisco on practically 
the same terms. When the pool period 
ended and Lewis could not pay, the hard- 
boiled San Franciscans would not listen to 
the pleas for an extension. They didn’t 
give a whoop in hades about te affairs of 
Julian Pete. They wanted their money 
and their profit and they got both by 
selling enough stock on the open market 
to satisfy them, turning the balance back 
to Lewis. And because they were hard- 
boiled, they committed no offense in the 
eyes of the law. They kept what they 
made and twiddled their thumbs at the 
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The Great Julian “Bete 


” Swindle: 


receivers. The Los Angeles bankers re- 
turned their profits and were indicted in 
addition. Whereupon the little imp with 
the tar pot marked “For Reputations 
Only” began to wield his brush vigorously. 

In the future promoters of wobbly 
enterprises will have a much tougher 
time gaining the financial support of the 
Los Angeles banking and investment fra- 
ternity.. The bankers have learned how 
easy it is for a clever promoter without a 
conscience to raise the hue and cry, to 
arouse the mob spirit and direct the finger 
of suspicion against them. Had the re- 
organization gone through as planned, the 
bankers would have been the idols of the 
Julian Petroleum stockholders. But when 
the corporation crashed to the ground as a 
result of the secret actions of Lewis and 
his associates, the stockholders and the 
Los Angeles public were easily persuaded 
by a thoroughly discredited promoter who 
did not dare to make his charges in writing 
that the bankers were the sole cause of the 
collapse. The one cause of the corpora- 


Bohemian 


By IpELLA PURNELL 


IT shall have a house no wider than the skies, 
And every man be kin to me and I be kin to all; 
There I shall make a story fair as Paradise. 

. But what will you do in the winter and the fall? 


In the winter and the fall, hearth-fires are gleaming, 
And the wind goes sighing through houses at night. 

That is the time for loving and dreaming, 
And children’s rapt faces in the bright firelight. 


O, I shall have a house as wide as land and sea, 
Where I shall make a poem wonderful to sing, 

I shall know all mankind kin unto me. . . 
But what will you do in summer and spring? 


tion’s collapse was the issuance and sale of 
more than four million spurious shares 
under the management of Lewis, a crime 
that began long before the bankers under- 
took to refinance the concern. In April, 
1926, according to Shipp’s testimony, 
the outstanding preferred stock had al- 
ready reached a million shares though the 
total issue was limited to 600,000 and state 
permits for the sale of only 166,000 shares 
had been granted. In November of the 
same year, according to the grand jury 
testimony of the same witness the stock 
transfer clerk, the preferred overissue had 
risen to 1,700,000 shares and Lewis was 
apprised of this fact, yet four months 
later, in March, 1927, the First Securities 
Company was still ignorant of the fraud 
and was buying Julian Petroleum shares 
in 10,000-lots through its president. 
Neither did the payment of $100,000 
by Lewis to the First Securities Company 
in December, 1927, ruin the Julian PEC 
roleum Corporation. The First Securi- 
ties Company, being a private investment 
house, had the right to charge Lewis any 
reasonable fee it pleased for selling or pre- 
paring to sell twelve million dollars’ worth 
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of his securities. C. C. Julian invariably 
charged his companies a fee of twenty per 
cent for selling their stock; had Julian 
undertaken to raise $12,500,000, it would 
have cost the stockholders $2,500,000 to 
pay for his services and expenses, yet he 
flaunted that item of $100,000 through the 
air until the grand jurors used it to bring 
indictments charging embezzlement and 
violation of the bankers’ bonus law on 
purely technical grounds against the two 
men who asked Lewis to pay the sum. 


HEY need not have been indicted. 

Had they left the money in the 
treasury of the First Securities Company 
and kept it there, no charge of any kind 
could have been brought against them. 
But they transferred the sum to a sub- 
sidiary company and took it away again 
shortly after the crash, paid $15,000 in 
lawyers’ fees incurred during the abortive 
reorganization and used the rest to reduce 
the amount the Julian Petroleum Cor- 
poration owed the Pacific Southwest 
bank. They virtually saved 
the Julian Petroleum stock- 
holders $85,000, yet they 
were indicted for embezzling 
the money. Verily, great 
is the power of propaganda. 
The bankers were indicted 
as a result of the heat en- 
gendered by C. C. Julian’s 
radio propaganda, yet Ju- 
lian himself, who according 
to the statement of wit- 
nesses before the grand jury 
received $5000 a week from 
Jake Berman from Novem- 
ber to March, went scot 
free! 

How about Lewis, the 
financial wizard with the 
plausible tongue and the 
phenomenal memory? 
When the receivers, Joseph 
Scott and H. L. Carnahan, 
took charge of the property, 
they found the company’s 
affairs in a mess that pro- 
duced a_ loss of several 
thousand dollars a_ day. 
In less than two months they had cleaned 
up the Augean stable, trimmed expenses 
and increased revenues sufficiently to turn 
the daily loss into a small profit, thereby 
exploding the myth of Lewis’ miraculous 
efficiency. 

They reduced the office force by almost 
two-thirds and never missed the departed 
ones; in one day the field force was re- 
duced by fifty-two. Wholly unnecessary 
protective leases costing a rental of 
$15,000 a month were cancelled. Cheaper 
office space was obtained and a real effort 
was made to sell the output of the pro- 
ducing wells. 

But a good many of the things that 
Lewis had done could not be remedied by 
the receivers. They could not recover a 
deposit of $150,000 Lewis had made on a 
refinery that he proposed to buy for 
$513,000. He did not complete the deal 
and the company lost the deposit, yet 
that refinery had been offered quietly to 
other parties for $200,000! Nor could 
they get rid of a contract Lewis had made 
with the Anaconda Copper Company to 
supply 600 to rooo barrels of oil a day at 

(Continued on page 81) 
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cA new country for pleasure travel 
m BRITISH EAST AFRICA 





For the first time Two Raymond-Whitcomb Cruises 
will take all members from Mombasa to Nairobi on the fron- 
tier of civilization, through the only country in the world 
where hartebeests, zebras (> giraffes graze along the railroad. 


‘hound the World Cruise 


Visiting “British East Africa, Siam, Korea and Sumatra ~as well 
as the usual world-cruise countries (Egypt, India, Ceylon, Japan, 
China, Java and The ‘Philippines). Every country at its best season. 


Only 4 months to go completely Round the World 
and the most attractive cruise program ever devised 


Sailing, January 18, on the Cunard liner, ‘‘Samaria’’— $2000 and upward 
Send for the Booklet, “ROUND THE WORLD” 


‘hound Africa Cruise 
THE first cruise to encircle the ‘“‘Dark Continent,’ and the most complete pro- 
gram of African travel ever planned Visiting St. Helena, Madagascar, the Black 


Country of West Africa, South Africa, Zanzibar, Mozambique, the Big Game Country 
of British East Africa, Egypt and Mediterranean cities, Madeira and the Canary Islands. 


Sailing, January 14, on the S.S. ‘‘Laconia’’ ~ $1250 and upward = Send for the Booklet, ‘ROUND AFRICA” 


West Indies Cruise, February 9m Mediterranean Cruise, January 21 





fav MOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 23 SciFit Street: bos Angeles, California 
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Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 





Inquiries regarding any products mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention when addressed 
to the Western Housekeeper, Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Setting the Holiday Table 


HE setting for the holiday 
dinner, the charming dining 
room, the table of the size, 
shape and style best suited 
to its proportions and fur- 
nishings, the arrangement of the lights, the 
snowy linen, the silver and glass and the 
centerpiece of fruits or flowers, makes the 
background that frames the feast. 

To begin with neither the room nor the 
table should be crowded. There should 
not be More guests 
than can be seated 
comfortably at the 
table, allowing at 
least three-quarters 
of a yard to each 
person. If it 1s 
necessary, another 
table may be set 
for the junior mem- 
bers of the family 
in the breakfast 
room or elsewhere, 
but a crowded table 
is dificult for the 
hostess, uncomfort- 
able for the guests 
and almost impos- 
sible to serve com- 
petently. 

If the dinner is 
to be served during 
the daylight hours 
do not darken the 
room and light it 
artificially. Use the 
natural light while 
it lasts. Ifthe hour 
for the dinner 
comes after dark make the lighting 
arrangement as comfortable as possible— 
and as becoming. If electricity is used, 
soften the direct rays, using shaded side 
lights or indirect lighting. Candles on the 
table are pleasing and at the present time 
used without shades. 

The table decoration should repeat the 
predominating color note of the room, or 
harmonize with it. At this season the 
warm autumn hues are in their glory. 
Golden chrysanthemums are excellent for 
a large table, while a fruit centerpiece is 
well suited to the season and often makes 
a more comfortable arrangement for a 
smaller table. Avoid flowers with a strong 
perfume and be sure that the room is thor- 
oughly aired before the guests are seated 
and well ventilated at all times. 

_The table may be round or square or 
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the long narrow refectory style, but for 
this gala occasion the first two will be 
stretched into oblongs, the easiest shape 
for serving a formal dinner. Although 
there is a certain latitude at breakfast and 
luncheon in regard to tablecloths, colors 
and embroideries appearing occasionally 
at a gay informal meal, for the formal 
dinner only a white cloth of the finest 
quality is in good taste. To be quite cor- 
rect it should be square or oblong, no 


The background that frames the feast 





matter what the shape of the table may 
be. Round cloths are no longer in fashion, 
even for the round table. The napkins 
match the tablecloth, and are of fine white 
linen damask, hemstitched or hemmed by 
hand and decorated with a monogram or 
an initial in one corner. A centerpiece 
may be added but is really superfluous 
with a beautiful cloth as the pattern of 
the damask is all that is necessary. 


HE refectory table, because of its 

tradition and history, coming from 
the monastery and convent to take its place 
in a merrier circle, imposes its own condi- 
tions and arrangements. For special occa- 
sions there are embroidered cloths of Ital- 
ian or Spanish handwork that are beautiful 
over the dark polished wood, but two 


long runners down either side are equally 
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good and quite as formal. Occasionally 
only one runner is used, down the center 
of the table, with square or oblong doilies 
at each of the places at the sides. What- 
ever the choice may be the napkins should 
match the cloth, and each piece should be 
beautifully laundered. Starch is never 
used in any table linen, as its quality 1s 
supposed to be good enough to give it 
sufhcient body and substance. Silence 
cloths of some thick or protecting material 
are used under the 
damask cloths to 
protect the polished 
surface of the table 
and soften the con- 
tact between the 
table and dishes. 


HE china is 

very largely a 
matter of personal 
selection. An entire 
dinner set of one 
pattern is always 
good, but a varia- 
tion may be made 
by using service 
plates of a different 
pattern, while salad 
plates and dishes 
for dessert are now 
frequently chosen 
from the delicate 
tinted glass that 
makes such lovely 
color against the 
background of the 
white cloth. Speak- 
ing of glass, of 
course the plain white crystal is always 
in good taste and there is no danger of 
a change in style, but the colored glass 1s 
so exquisite in its shades and shapes that 
it is hard to resist and the price is reason- 
able in comparison to the loveliness that 
it contributes. This type of glass may be 
used on any table, but is especially suited 
to the refectory style. A table of this 
kind covered with runners of a deep tone 
of ecru hand woven and embroidered 
linen, brass candlesticks with tall tapers, 
dishes of Italian or Spanish pottery and 
in contrast to this the frail beauty of 
tinted glass is an undeniable testimony to 
the good taste and knowledge of the 
hostess. On such a table a most ap- 
propriate centerpiece, especially for a 
holiday occasion, is fruit, arranged in a 
deep bowl of the same colored glass. 
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Cranberries for “he Holidays 


RANBERRIES are a deli- 

cious accompaniment to the 

holiday dinners that are now 

only a few weeks away, and 

do not think that their use 
must be confined to the cranberry sauce 
or jelly that accompanies the turkey. 
They may appear in almost any course of 
the dinner and be equally good, adding to 
the attraction of the table with their 
bright color. A cranberry cocktail of pine- 
apple cubes, cranberries, a little sugar and 
pineapple syrup to sweeten is a good in- 
troduction to the meal, any number of 
punches containing cranberries may be 
served as drinks, and candied cranberries 
make an appetizing and attractive sweet- 
meat. 

Cranberries combine well with raisins, 
dates, walnuts, apples and other fruits. 
Cranberry apple sauce put between in- 
dividual shortcakes, split and spread with 
butter is the equal of one of the fresh fruit 
shortcakes. 

A cup of cranberries sprinkled with two 
tablespoons of sugar and added to the 
usual mufhn recipe makes an interesting 
variation. For cranberry tarts, line in- 
dividual pie pans with pastry. Fill with 
cranberry sauce, arrange strips of pastry 
in cross bars over the top and bake in a 
hot oven. When done sprinkle with granu- 
lated sugar. Serve the tarts cold. 

A delicious garnish for the Thanks- 
giving bird that 1s very ornamental as well 
is made by serving spiced cranberry jelly 
on slices of orangé arranged on the platter 
around the turkey or duck. 

While it would not be Thanksgiving 
without cranberries their use may be 
varied so that they may be served through- 
out the season in a number of ways that 
will bring this delicious fruic into the 
menu on every occasion. 

Cranberry Sauce 


1 quart cranberries 214 cups sugar 
2 cups water 
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Wash the cranberries in cold water, put 
them in a porcelain or agate kettle, add 
water, cover and bring to a boil, keeping 
the berries closely covered until they are 
broken to pieces. Rub through a colander 
add the sugar, stir over the fire until sugar 
is melted, then turn out to cool. 

Cranberry Jelly 
4 cups cranberries 2 cups sugar 
1 cup boiling water 

Pick over and wash the cranberries. 
Place them in a saucepan, pour over the 
boiling water and boil for twenty minutes. 
Press through a sieve, stir in the sugar, 
return to the fire, and cook for five min- 
utes longer, or until mixture sheets from 
the spoon. Turn into fancy molds or in- 
dividual cups. When cold unmold and 
serve. This jelly may be placed in clean 
hot jars and sealed for future use. 

Spiced Cranberries 
5 allspice 
5 cloves 2 sticks cinnamon 
3 cups sugar 3 blades mace 

Pick over and wash cranberries. Place 
in a saucepan and cover with cold water. 
Tie spices in a cheesecloth bag and drop 
in with the berries. Cook until the berries 
burst. Remove spices, add sugar and 
cook until the mixture is clear. Chill. 


Cranberry Conserve 
2 quarts cranberries 2 lemons 
1 cup raisins 6 cups sugar 
3 oranges 

Combine the grated rind and juice of 

the oranges and lemons with the other 
ingredients and cook until the mixture is 
thick and clear. Pour into hot clean 
glasses and seal. 

Cranberry Catchup 
1 tablespoon cinna- 


1 quart cranberries 
= 


21% pound cran- 


berries mon 
Vinegar 1 teaspoon ground 
3 cups sugar cloves 


Wash and look over the cranberries. 
Cover them with vinegar and cook until 
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they burst. Force through a sieve. Add 
the other ingredients, return the mixture 
to the fre and simmer until thick. Seal 
in clean hot jars. Serve asa relish. 
Cranberry Apple Sauce 
1 cup sugar 3 apples 
1 cup water 1 cup cranberries 
Put sugar and water in a saucepan and 
boil three minutes. Add apples pared and 
cut in balls with a potato ball cutter, or 
cored and quartered. Cook until tender 
but not shapeless. Remove to serving 
dish. Wash and drain cranberries, add to 
the syrup and cook six minutes. Rub 
through a sieve and pour over the apples. 
If apple balls are used cook trimmings of 
the apples with the cranberries. 


Cranberry Mince Meat 

2 quarts cranberries 1 cup nut meats 
1 cup water 1 cup molasses 
4 apples 14 cup vinegar 
14 pound suet 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
14 cup citron 14 teaspoon nutmeg 
1 pound seeded 1 teaspoon allspice 

raisins 21% cups brown sugar 

Put cranberries and water in a saucepan 
and cook fifteen minutes. Wipe apples, 
cut in fourths and put through food chop- 
per with suet, citron, and raisins. Add 
nut meats broken in pieces, remaining in- 
gredients and cranberries. Mix thor- 
oughly, fill sterilized jars, put in kettle of 
boiling water sterilize twenty-five minutes 
and seal. 

Cranberry Pie 
114 cups cranberries 
14 cup water 

Cook cranberries, water and sugar for 
about ten minutes. Cool and bake in one 
crust with a high rim. Put strips of paste, 
lattice fashion across the top. 


Cranberry Apple Pie 
1 cup cranberries 2 egg yolks 
lg cup water 1 tablespoon melted 
4 apples butter 
114 cups sugar 14 teaspoon salt 
14 cup flour 2 egg whites 
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1 cup sugar 
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Wash cranberries and put in saucepan 
with water, boil six minutes and rub 
through a sieve. Add apples, pared and 
grated, sugar mixed with flour and salt, 
egg yolks slightly beaten and butter. 
Fold in egg whites beaten stiff. Line a 
pie plate with pastry, pour in the mixture, 
cover with pastry cut in long strips and 
laid crisscross, lattice fashion over the 
top. Bake ten minutes at 500 degrees F. 
or in a very hot oven, reduce the heat to 
350 degrees F. and bake forty minutes or 
until a knife comes out clean. 


Cranberry Raisin Pie 


1 cup cranberries 1 tablespoon flour 

1 cup seeded raisins, 1 teaspoon vanilla 
chopped extract 

1 cup honey Pie crust 


34 cup boiling water 

Cut cranberries in halves and wash in 
- cold water to remove seeds. Now add 
raisins, honey, water, flour and vanilla. 
Mix and bake between two crusts. 


Steamed Cranberry Pudding 


\% cup butter 14 tablespoons bak- 
1 cup sugar ing powder 

3 eggs lg cup milk 

31% cups flour 134 cups cranberries 


Cream the butter, add sugar gradually 
and eggs well beaten. Mix and sift flour 
and baking powder and add alternately 
with milk to first mixture, stir in berries, 
turn into buttered mold, cover and steam 
three hours. Serve with pudding sauce or 
thin cream sweetened and flavored with 
nutmeg. 

Cranberry Pudding Sauce 
2 cups cranberries 14 cup water 
1 cup confectioners 4 cup butter 

sugar 

Cook cranberries in water until they are 
tender. Rub them through a sieve. Cream 
the butter and add the sugar and cran- 
berry pulp alternately. When finished the 
sauce should be of the consistency of 
whipped cream. 

Thanksgiving Salad 
11% tablespoons gela- 1 cup orange juice 


tine Juice of 1 lemon 
Y cup cold water 1 cup finely chopped 
1% cup boiling water raw cranberries 


V4 cup sugar 

Soften the gelatine in cold water, dis- 
solve in boiling water, add the sugar, fruit 
juice and cranberries. Pour into individual 
molds. When firm serve on lettuce with 
fruit-salad dressing. 

Christmas Punch 

1 quart cranberries 2 cups sugar 
3 oranges Water 
1 lemon 
_ Put cranberries and one quart of water 
im a saucepan, cook until fruit is very soft, 
crush and drain through double cheese- 
cloth. If put in a pressure cooker, bring 
to fifteen pounds pressure, turn off the 
heat and run down to zero. Then drain. 
Cook sugar with two cups of water for 
three minutes, add to cranberry juice with 
orange and lemon juice. Just before serv- 
ing add a quart of ice water, soda water or 
apollinaris and pour over a block of ice. 
This makes sufficient for thirty glasses. 


Cranberry Frappe 
1 quart cranberries 214 cups sugar 
1 pint water Juice of 2 lemons 
Cook cranberries and water together 
for ten minutes, then force through a sieve. 
Add sugar and juice of the lemons, cool 
and freeze to a mush. 














—one chocolate 
for all purposes 


For cakes, pastry, puddings, sauces, 
frozen desserts or bevera ges—no mat- 
ter what the dish—here is the ideal 
chocolate. No grating, no melting. 
Already pulverized and ready for in- 
stant use. And it is delicious! 
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GHIRARDELLIS 
Chocolate 


Say “Gear.ar-delly” to any grocer 
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Right about face! 


To be right about face is 
to be right about rouge. 
To be right about rouge, 
is to use Po-Go! 


For Po-Go is that soft, 
creamy, blending rouge 
hand-made in France,the 
capital of the world of 
Cosmetics! It lends the 
cheeks that even, perfect 
natural tint—the birth- 
right of glowing youth. 








Don’t use an inferior 

rouge. Right-about-face 

and try Po-Go! 
Vif—bright, rosy, cheerful, 
blending ideally with every 
complexion. Brique—the 
perfect tint for blondes. 


Ronce—(raspberry) a shade 
that gladdens dark skins, 


tO Go ROUGE 


Say Po-Go to your druggist in 
no uncertain tones. If he 
hasn’tit, write to us. Price 50c. 


GUY T. GIBSON, Inc. 
565 Fifth Ave., New York City 












Made and 
Packaged 
in Franee 
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Feminine Loveliness 


depends on personal daintiness. Keep 
your hair exquisitely clean. See that 
it has a healthy gloss and a delicate 
fragrance. (AH-MAH-ME) 


AMAMI 


SHAMPOO 


used once a week will keep your hair in perfect 
condition. It lathers generously, rinses thor- 
oughly, leaves no oily or soapy residue. Imparts 
a beautiful lustre and an enchanting perfume. 





SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
l enclose 10c. for trial pkg. AMAMI Shampco 


Name 





Street 
City. State. 
Preparations sold by all Drug and Dept. Stores, or by 
PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
Dept.471 ,48 Warren Street, New York City 
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Conducted by Marise de Fleur 


The Beauty Budget 


F offices and households, business 

and buying are regulated by bud- 

gets, this same efhcient system can 

be applied with reason to the sum 

spent on the personal appearance 
so that it does not absorb more than its 
share of income in order to get the best 
returns for the amount spent. 

Perhaps up to the present time very 
little time or money has gone to the 
simple routine matters which contribute 
so much to self-respect and good looks, 
and are part of 
every woman’s 
equipment today if 
she is intelligent 
and well informed. 
Beauty 1s not al- 
ways a gift of the 
gods, but it is by 
no means out of 
reach and = may 
often be acquired 
by the simple ex- 
pedient of taking 
pains, which is, 
after all, the root 
of genius. The 
first requirement is 
to select the indis- 
pensables in the 
way of tools and 
creams so that a 
sensible program 
for the care of the 
skin, hair and 
hands may be car- 
ried out at home 
without spending 


too much. time 
or money in the 
process. 


For the skin at 
least two or three creams are absolutely 
essential so perhaps these should head 
the list of the initial investment. To 
begin with the skin must be cleansed 
twice a day with a thin cream that will 
become almost liquid when applied to 
the face and neck. This loosens the 
dirt which is in the pores and most of 
it is carried away when the cream is re- 
moved with one of the soft tissues that 
are made for this purpose and must be 
included in the list. The next cream in 
point of necessity is a skin food of some 
kind that may be put on at night once or 
twice a week to supply the oils and other 
properties that keep the skin in condition, 
smooth out lines and wrinkles and prevent 
dryness and sagging contours. 

An astringent to apply to the skin after 
a treatment of any kind is next in order 





for its tonic effect and the quick soft glow 
of color that it draws as an immediate 
response. A dry or vanishing cream as a 
basis for powder and make-up is equally 
necessary as it protects the skin and 
prevents that much dreaded shine. It 
also retains the make-up in its first fresh- 
ness over a long hard day of shopping or 
social pleasures. And the a. b. c. of a 


good make-up is an excellent quality of. 


powder in a becoming shade, a rouge that 
harmonizes with the tone of the skin and 
a lip stick in any 
preferred color. 
For the hair, the 
first requirement if 
it is to be washed 
at home, is a good 
shampoo or liquid 
soap that agrees 
with the quality 
of the hair and 
keeps the scalp in 
good_ condition. 
There are any 
number of these 
on the market, for 
dry or for oily hair, 
and one or two 
that do not require 
rinsing. A good 
tonic is of equal 
importance, to be 
applied with a 
small pad of ab- 
sorbent cotton to 
the scalp itself, 
parting the hair 
carefully and pat- 
ting in along the 
part, then rubbing 
thoroughly — until 
the hair is dry. 
If the hair will not keep its arrangement a 
little brilliantine will reduce it to order 
and give it a lovely natural gloss as well. 


F your hair is short, there is also the 

item of the barber shop, with perhaps 
an additional sum for waving or shaping. 
There is no way to avoid the charge for 
cutting, for this work must be performed 
by an expert or not at all, and once you 
have found a barber who understands 
your style and cuts your hair becomingly 
it is not extravagant to continue with him 
(or her) while the hair is worn short. But 
there is a general reaction against hair 
that is too regularly waved just now, and 
a softer and more natural treatment 1s 
not only more becoming but in much 
better style. This can be acquired at 
home without spending too much time. 
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Paris . 28, Rue deta Taix - Bae 


JAN. 


The Wonderful French Face Powder 


To achieve for the skin a youthful petal-like 
softness and to protect it exquisitely against 
dirt and impurities — incomparable Java! 


A TINT FOR EVERY TYPE 
Also eight handmade French Rouges 
by Bourjois suiting every complexion. 


Paris -- BOURJOIS, Inc. - - New York 
U.S, Pat. Off. 


Wa Va Wa Va Pa Va 
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Wrinkles Go 


like magic! No need having wrinkles today. 
Modern women must look young. Use Tarkroot 
as directed, and in your mirror see wrinkles, age- 
lines, flabbine ss vanish in 15 minutes! Face looks 
10 to 20 years younger. Great for blackheads, 
coarse pores, oiliness, sallowness. Any drug store. 
Dearborn Supply Co., 2350 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


TARKROOT 





Baby Loves 
A Bath With 


Cuticura 


Bland and Soothing to Tender Skins 





STOPSE ARACHE 


Softens the wax. All drug stores, or by mail 
—50c. C, S, Dent & Co,, Detroit, Michigan 








BUNIONS 


Quick, safe relieffrom Bunion 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure. 
At all drug and shoe stores—35c 


Dt Scholls % 
Zino-pads Put one on—the 


pain is gone! 
5a) 
=a 

© ; AEs) ia Eby 4) 
For decorating fancy handker- 
S4f chiefs, scarfs, pillowtops, table run- 
ners, dresses, drapes. Anybody can 
doit, quickly, easily. Complete trial 
) outfit, only $1.00. Includes silk crepe 
\ handkerchief, with marked design; 3 
“ bottles color; 1 tube plastic white; 1 pkg. 
metallic gold; 1 brush; 6 cones; explicit 
instructions. Finished handkerchief and 
materials would cost many times more in 
stores; you pay only $1.00, Order your out- 
fit today! 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
Department L.43, 913 Van Buren Street, Chicago 


FREE! 











1928 “Yearbook,” 96 pages, profusely 
illustrated, now ready. Send today © 
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First of all, the hair should be clean and 
shining. Perhaps when properly cut it will 
shape itself to the head and face becom- 
ingly without further treatment or train- 
ing, but if it seems to need suggestion in 
order to remain obedient, mix equal 
amounts of bandoline and water and wet 
the hair thoroughly with this, applying it 
with.a small pad of absorbent cotton. 
When the hair ts wet, shape it into waves 
with the fingers, pin in place if necessary 
with small hair pins, slip a silk hair net or 
net cap over the hair, and let it dry thor- 
oughly. Then comb out and shape to the 
face with the fingers. This will not make 
a stiff wave but it will soon form a becom- 
ing contour around the face and in the 
long run will be an improvement on the 
harder and more trying appearance of a 
wave put in with an iron. And the im- 
provement in the quality of the hair is 
noticeable at once. It is softer and 
brighter, more glossy and healthy for the 
change. 


HE home treatment of the hands 

seems to demand more time and 
attention and perhaps a larger number 
of aids is necessary, but the result 1s worth 
the effort, for beautiful well-kept hands 
are a rare possession. If they are well 
formed to begin with there is a good foun- 
dation for building beauty, but even if 
they are not a great deal can be done to 
improve them by steady care of skin and 
nails. 

For the care of the nails the first essen- 
tials are the instruments for manicuring 
at home. These should be carefully chosen 
for their efhciency and not for their ap- 
pearance. A fine flexible file that will 
shape the nails without tearing or break- 
ing comes first. An orange stick that will 
press back the cuticle around the base of 
the nails is important, a pair of small 
scissors with sharp shaped points for re- 
moving the tiny particles of dry cuticle 
that so soon makes hangnails, a small 
pair of tweezers for removing dead skin, 
and two buffers, one for polishing the 

nail salve into the nails, the other for the 
final application of powder are part of the 
necessary equipment. In addition to these 
there 1s cuticle oil which softens the skin 
around the base of the nail, some powdered 
pumice for removing stains and marks, a 
box of emery boards, and a polish either 
liquid or powdered, or perhaps both. Al- 
though this is quite a long list of articles, 
many of them last for years and if used 
with care and intelligence give a large 
return for the amount expended. 

The beauty budget, at the beginning, 
should be divided under two heads. That 
for the expenses of equipment, and that 
for upkeep. 
outset, but will not need renewing for 
some time. 
keep may be allowed to accumulate. Out 
of this comes the expenses of hair cutting 
and the occasional professional manicure 
or facial treatment. Be sure to follow in- 
structions on creams and lotions. This 1s 
the only way in which full benefit can be 
derived and extravagance avoided. 

It may be necessary to budget your time 
also. In this case arrange to accomplish 
one treatment each day if possible, or per- 
haps twice a week a half hour or so may be 
devoted to hair or nails. If this schedule 
is followed with regularity much may be 
accomplished, and the budget is the guide 
to this result. 





The first will be large at the | 


Meanwhile the item of up-— 
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Stars 


of the screen use 
this eye beautifier 


80% of movie stars questioned say 
they use Murine to keep their eyes 
alw: rys clear and luminous, and to 
relieve eye strain caused by work- 
ing under glaring lights. Use this 
harmless lotion to improve yourcyes' 


RINE. 


EYES 


DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY, makes them ap- 
ear naturally dark, long and 
uxuriant. Adds wonderful charm, 
beauty and expression to any face. 
Perfectly pith Used by millions 
of lovely women. BLACK or BROWN, 
$ abtstaatle in solid form or water- 
? proof liquid. fi at your dealer’s or 
direct postpaid 


MAYBELLINE co. CHICACO 
=F 





- UGLY 
HAIRS 


— Gore 
Forever! 


Hundreds of hairs removed 

with their roots in less than 

a minute! NU-ART, the new 

scientific preparation, is far in 

advance of temporary surface 

hair removers. Permanently 

destroys the growth by gently 

lifting out the roots until they 
cannot return. Safe. Rapid. Harm- 
less. Thousands of women are 
using it. Formulated bya physician. 
Guaranteed. Only $1.00. Ask your 
dealer or send coupon for free offer. 


The New Art of Denese Embarrassing Hair, 1 


Uf your dealer can't supply you, marl conpon 


DELFIN, INC., Dept.492 FREE 
South Orange, New Jersey OFFER 
Send me WITHOUT CHARGE, as ¢ 





special offer, a $.50 tube of DELFIN 
Massage Cream; a $.23 tube DELFIN 
Deodorant; and a six months supply § 
Skin Tonic. Also the dollar package 
of NU-ART for which I enclose $}.00. 





Short Cut 


to clean lustrous s floors 


Ly you find it hard to keep your 
floors from turning ugly and 
dingy? Are you tired of scrubbing 
them? If so, you will welcome this 
quick, easy method. 


First of all, just forget the pail of 
water and the soap and the scrubbing 
brush. You don’t need them at all. 
Instead simply spread a layer of 
Liquid Veneer Liquid Wax over the 
surface. Certain ingredients in this 
wax loosen the dirt, which is then 
gathered up by the cloth or spreader. 


Ten minutes later, after the wax has 
dried sufficiently, go over the floor 
again with another rag or polisher. A 
few light strokes, and presto, you have 
a clean lustrous surface that brightens 
up every corner of your home. That’s 
all there is to it. 


Ordinary waxes cannot clean; they 
merely gloss over the dirt, imbedding 
it deeper and deeper into the finish 
until nothing short of an expensive 
scraping will restore the original beau- 
ty. But Liquid Veneer Liquid Waxis 
different. It cleans as it polishes. Prove 
this to your own satisfaction by send- 
ing for our generous free sample. 


AQMD NEXtta 
CORPORATION 
4121 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WQS NEXETR 


LIQUID 
WAX 


The Wax that CLEANS 








Liquid Veneer Corporation 

4121 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

You may send me a sample bottle of Liquid Veneer 
Liquid Wax free and postpaid so I can test it on my 
own floors and see that it cleans as well as polishes. 


City.. 
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C The living-room in the Hansen home has 
a hand-blended pale blue ceiling with 
vaulted soffits in light rose and 1vory 


The Home of 
FF. Hf flansen 


(Continued from page 51) 


plaster dwelling, reminiscent of rural 
England. The exterior wall is fancifully 
scrolled and decorated in fantastic designs 
| executed before the plastering was en- 
| tirely set. On the steep roof the long, 
slender red-brown leaves of eucalyptus 
trees flutter down and gather in drifts 
along the valleys. Over the front door 
hangs a sweet-toned rusty copper bell, 
rung by pulling a rawhide strap fastened 
at the left hand side of the Gothic en- 
trance arch. Deep red window hangings 
in the dining-room contrast brightly with 
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the green shrubbery outdoors, the natural 
plaster and warm brown half-timber. 

A big old weather-blackened wagon 
wheel, patriarch of a tribe fast falling to 
decay, leans with quiet dignity against the 
sun-flecked background, harking back to 
days when speed and mechanical perfec- 
tion were not the only ideals worth attain- 
ing in life—perhaps in its superannuated 
solitude a bit scornful of the thick, fat, 
rubber-shod automobile wheels that whirl 
along the boulevard below. Machines and 
speed we must have, of course, in our 
work-a-day world, but blessed be those 
who can return at nightfall to homes that 
have been fashioned by hands; homes 
with floors like those in the Hansen house, 
of thick red tiles with ends lifting occa- 
sionally out of wide gray mortar joints; or 
a hand-blended pale blue ceiling with 
vaulted sofhts in light rose and ivory; or 
leaded glass windows that ignore straight 
edges and stock designs; or maybe a 
hearth that grew up itself and didn’t have 
to be poured into a greased mold and 
turned out the replica of those sold in 
wholesale lots to wholesale builders. Indi- 
viduality has found interesting expression 
in this unusual little canyon cote. 

Persis BINGHAM. 
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Cleaning Day 


Who is the weaver 
Of the sheer 
Faery fabric 
I find here? 


Who fills the corners 
Of my room 

With the product 
Of her loom? 


Who toils all night 
To fit in place 
What in a moment 
I erase? 


Ho, witchling 
With the spinneret, 
I'll catch you yet, 
Pll catch you yet! 
EtHet Romic FUuLtier. 
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Five Thousand 
Fish in a Bucket 


(Continued from page 21) 


For man’s use in transporting the young 
fish over regions impassable to “‘other’’ 
beasts of burden, special iron containers 
have been designed, which, to avoid the 
necessity of changing from one container 
to another, have been made suitable for 
burro transportation as well. 

Several slightly different types are in 
use at the present time in different parts 
of the West, but practically all conform to 
the knapsack type shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. This container con- 
sists of a galvanized iron tank having a 
liquid capacity of four or five gallons 
which is fitted to a wooden frame adjust- 
able to the human back. It is supported 
by shoulder straps in the same manner as 
the ordinary knapsack. The tank itself 
is about eighteen inches in length, fifteen 
in width, and six indepth. The top of the 
container is sealed permanently with the 
exception of a protruding neck through 
which the fish are entered and withdrawn. 
The neck is equipped with a screened 
cover which admits an abundance of fresh 
air to prevent suffocation. 

Although fish are seldom thought of as 
air-breathing creatures, they do, in fact, 
require oxygen, and in transporting large 
numbers of baby fish (particularly in 
warm weather) great care must be taken 
in giving them all the oxygen required to 
keep them alive. This is accomplished in 
two ways—rathes by the collaboration of 
two different processes. 


HEREVER running water is 

available, the water in the tank is 
changed frequently to admit a new supply 
of oxygen, the length of the interval de- 
pending upon the length of the journey, 
the weather, and the previous condition 
of the fish. Generally speaking, the water 
is changed every half hour. 

In changing the water great care must 
be taken to first “temper” the tank in the 
stream so that the tiny fish will not be 
subjected to a great and sudden change in 
temperature. The disastrous results which 
would accompany a failure to temper the 
tank are analogous to those which would 
likely follow in the realm of human beings 
if they were to be transferred suddenly 
from a pool of comparatively warm water 
to one of a temperature many degrees 
colder and forced to remain there”(only 
the results would be perhaps even more 
fatal for the fish because of their being 
such tiny bits of living matter). 

To accomplish this tempering process 
successfully, the tank is usually placed in 
the water of the stream only partially 
submerged, allowed to remain there for 
some time; then gradually submerged to 
its full height. Thus the temperature of 
the water in the tank gradually undergoes 
a change and finally reaches that of the 
water in the stream. The container is 
then placed on its side in the stream per- 
mitting an entirely new supply of water 
to enter. 

When the fish have finally been carried 
safely to their destination where they are 
to be placed in the open waters, the same 
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The smart linen curtains 
above are hungonJudd 
Swinging Iron Cur- 
tain Cranes No. 
97, iblustrat- 

ed below. 


elegance 






is easy 
to achieve— 


if you use these smart 


drapery fixtures 


PANISH and Italian interiors present many © 

new problems to the woman who is in- 
terested in home furnishing. They have brought 
in a completely new treatment of windows and 
door openings. Decorative iron fixtures are the 
vogue both for window drapings and for arched 
doorways, like the one above. Here swinging 


There is a Judd Blue- 
bird Curtain Rod for 
any type of window— 
with them you can have 
windows ds smart as 
do the great interior 


Judd Curtain Cranes in Castilian finish support tee 
curtains of modernist linen. At the sun room 
windows, sash curtains of embroidered voile are 
hung from Judd Bluebird Curtain Rods. FREE 


Judd Drapery Fixtures combine the smartness 
of Fifth Avenue with a splendid sturdiness of 
construction. They are easy to use. They are 
easy to buy—for most hardware and depart- 
ment stores carry them. Ask to see the new 
models today. And if your dealer does not carry 
them, ask him to order them for you, no matter 
how small your order may be. H. L. Judd Com- 
pany, Inc., 87 Chambers Street, New York, N.Y. 


Drapery 
JUDD Exwe;s 


Send for our two free 
booklets, *‘Wrought 
Iron—and the Win- 
dow Beautiful’’ and 
“Twenty-eight Sug- 
gestions for Beautiful 
Windows.” 
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An Advertisement of 


the American 


Telephone and 


Telegraph Company 


No ONE person owns 
as much as 1% of the 
capital stock of the 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 

The company is owned 
by more than 420,000 people, 
with stockholders in every 
section of the United States. 
It, in turn, owns 91% of the 
common stock of the oper- 
ating companies of the Bell 
System which give telephone 
service in every state in the 
Union, making a national 
service nationally owned. 

The men and women 
owners of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph 





Company are the 
largest single body of 
stockholders in the 
world and they represent 
every vital activity in thena- 
tion’s life, from laborer and 
unskilled worker to wealthy 
and influential executive. 
Although the telephone was 
oneof the greatest inventions 
of an age of large fortunes, 
no one ever made a great 
fortune from it—in fact, 
there are not any “telephone 
fortunes.” The Bell Tele- 
phone System is owned by 
the American people. It is 
operated in the interest of 
the telephone users. 
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spreading 
5% of sticky 
Pastes— 


RAT 


is ready to use. Sure death 
to rats and mice. Quickest 
" cleanest, easiest way. New 
*y tin packagecontains18"*Bis 
cits, “always fresh. 35c at 
alldrugand general stores 
= Guarantee coupon 
inevery package. 4 
The Rat Biscuit Co. dl 
Springfield “ 
Ohio 
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|The man who knows Qil uses 


NOM Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact- 
ing care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch. 


If unable to obtain Nyoil send to us 
direct 35¢ for handy cans. 
WM. F. NYE, INC. 


Oil refiners for over half a ceutury 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS 
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care in tempering them to their new water 
must be exercised as was taken in chang- 
ing the water along the way. After this 
tempering process they are usually set 
free in some shallow and calm nook of the 
stream or lake, where they lie more or 
less lifeless for a few minutes but finally 
sail off into the current or the deeper 
waters. Perhaps one or two or half a 
dozen have died while being transported, 
and these, when placed in the open water, 
float lifeless to the surface. When 
proper care is taken the loss is never very 
great, from one to ten in five or six thou- 
sand. 

The baby fish, when finally placed in 
the open waters in a sound and healthy 
condition, has been given the best chance 
for life which it is possible for man to give 
him. Whether he will grow to be prize 
for a fisherman or will be devoured or 
dashed to death upon the rocks is largely 
up to the fish himself and to the cruel or 
kind vicissitudes of Nature. 

In the open waters he is “out in the 
world’. While other baby fish are swim- 
ming serenely in the safe waters of the old 
hatchery vats, he of the open waters 
finds himself beset with dangers at every 
turn. There are larger fish which devour 
their younger brothers by the hundreds 
without feeling or discretion. (The most 
dangerous fish cannibals are those from 
five to seven inches in length, since those 
beyond that size have difficulty in pursu- 
ing baby fish into the little nooks which 
they invariably seek.) 


LONG the shores are mink, mar- 

ten, and other animals which 
delight in a fishy dinner. Certain kinds 
of small birds, which also keep an eye 
upon the shallow waters where the 
smaller fish dwell, are not at all adverse 
to a wetting of their feathers if a 
fish morsel is to be had in their beak. 
Again, in some regions when for some 
reason or another the water becomes un- 
usually low in the winter months or the 
weather is unusually severe, the streams 
and lakes freeze to their bottoms and sum- 
mer thaws reveal a tragic array of whit- 
ened fish skeletons. 

Thus, year by year, in one way and in 
another, man’s attempt to assume the 
role of Nature in fish propagation and to 
safeguard the fisherman’s happiness meets 
with many a rebuff and with many a dis- 
aster. But man’s ingenuity has taken 
these adverse phases into account and he 
has consequently thrown himself into the 
task on such a large scale that in this un- 
dertaking he has been highly successful. 

It is becoming more and more the 
common thing today to meet a smiling 
fisherman descending a rocky western 
gorge, his basket filled with sparkling 
colored trout which are the very same 
little baby fish which he carried up into 
those canyons in a water container three 
or four years before. 

And he will smile broadly and say, “Yes, 
Sir, I made a fair catch, but the two real 
beauties got away. I’m coming back for 
them some day. Certainly they belong 
to me as well as to any man, for right up 
this canyon (and his eyes light up with all 
the enthusiasm of those of Old Izaak when 
he bore homeward his dead fish burden) 
Ev Thompson and I carried ’em four long 
years ago.” 
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Horses! Horses! 


(Continued from page 29) 


theory that the true mustang of the plains 
originated from the stock of “Moorish 
barb” horses which Cortez and other 
Spanish explorers brought to Mexico 
in the sixteenth century. 

“During the numerous exploring ex- 
peditions of the early Spaniards, one of 
which extended as far north as the region 
now occupied by Kansas and Nebraska, 
no doubt some of the horses used by the 
explorers escaped from time to time,” 
writes James H. Cook. “Probably at 
times, tired and thirsty horses strayed 
away from their owners and became lost 
_ in their efforts to find water and grass. In 
this way horses doubtless were scattered 
over the plains between three hundred and 
four hundred years ago—and they multi- 
plied.” 

Proof of the Arabic blood of the mus- 
tang was established by unmistakable 
markings and by the prevalence among 
the original bands of many horses which 
revealed positive signs of their breeding. 
These horses, known to science as “throw- 
backs,” were soon singled out because of 
their beauty, which made them highly 
attractive prizes. 

Within the memory of many early 
pioneers these beautiful mustangs roamed 
the western plains between the Mississipp1 
River and the Rocky Mountains. They 
were relatively small, weighing only about 
eight hundred pounds. The predominat- 
ing colors were cream, buckskin and 
mouse color. A few black stripes about 
the legs above the knees and hocks and a 
black line from the mane to the tail down 
the middle of the back completed the 
markings. 


A LTHOUGH small, the mustang was 
a clean-limbed, rangy animal capa- 
ble of great endurance. Western plainsmen 
found them most satisfactory for travers- 
ing the great prairie lands, because they 
could stand hard riding with nothing else 
to eat than the grass at hand and could 
go longer without water than the average 
domesticated horses. 

Western romance abounds in exciting 
tales of the mustang chase, of the struggle 
of man for supremacy over the swift and 
crafty horses of the plains. So strong was 
their instinct for liberty and so great their 
aversion to captivity that instances of 
mustangs resisting the efforts of their 
would-be masters even to the point of 
fatal injury are not unknown. And there 
are not a few plainsmen of the early days 
with stories of proud stallions, with spirit 
unbroken, plunging from the top of preci- 
pices to death—and to freedom—when 
trapped without the hope of escape. 

Running wild horses was a fascinating 
and dangerous pastime for cowboys in the 
early days of the West. The mustang, 
being both swift and clever, never failed 
to make the chase interesting. In general, 
two methods of rounding up the bands 
were used. One of the easiest was the 
use of an inclosure or corral, camouflaged 
with greenery, into the converging wings 
of which the horses were driven. This 
method, while usually effective, resulted 
often in the killing or maiming of many 
of the horses as they plunged about the 
corral in their fright. 
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Do you cherish beautiful 


teeth and coral gums? 


then heed this warning ~ 


GUARD 


ith E 


Moutu beauty is so important these days! 
Not only for the charm of a pleasing smile 
—but also because decayed teeth and 
infected gums will often poison the en- 
tire system. 

But how ave you to protect your teeth 
and gums? 


E. R. Squibb & Sons decided to get the 
answer from the only authoritative source 
—the dental profession. A research insti- 
tution, world famous for its high standard 
and impartiality, asked 50,000 practicing 
dentists certain questions on mouth hygiene. 

The replies received show that the den- 
tal profession agrees almost unanimously 
on what is the principal cause of tooth 
decay and gum infections and its safeguard. 


95% of the answers agreed that acids are the most 
frequent cause of tooth decay and irritated gums. 


95% agreed that the most serious trouble occurs at 
the place where teetii and gums meet—known as 


SQUIBB’S DENTAL CREAM 


So. 


The “Priceless Ingredi- 
ent” of Every Product is 
the Honor and Integrity 


of Its Maker 
© 1927 





DANGER LINE 


85% agreed that the best product known to neu- 
tralize acids in the mouth is Milk of Magnesia. 
Squibb’s Dental Cream contains more 

than 50% Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia in 

a most convenient and effective form. 

When you brush your teeth with it, tiny 

particles of Milk of Magnesia are forced 

into every pit.and crevice where acids can 
form. There they remain to safeguard your 
teeth and gums for a long time after use. 


Heed this warning from the dental pro- 
fession. See your dentist twice a year and 
use Squibb’s Dental Cream regularly. You 
will be doing everything possible to safe- 
guard your teeth and gums. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream cleanses thor- 
oughly, it soothes and strengthens the 
gums, it relieves sensitive teeth. It is 
pleasant to use and safe. At all druggists 
—g4oc a large tube. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York, Chem- 
ists to the Medical Profession since 1858. 
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Do your 
children brin 
their friends 


home 7 


IS yours the home where the young 
folks like to have their parties? Are 
you as proud of it as you should be? 
If you could look at your home through 
the eyes of youth, would you see beauty, 
charm, distinction? There may have 
been a time when distance from large 
centers justified out-of-date or shabby 
home furnishings. But, to-day, 





Peck &Hills 
and your Neigh- 
ici Dea 


bring the world’s fine furniture and 
floor coverings to you. To make your 
selection, visit our nearest wholesale 
display, with a Card of Introduction 
signed by your local furniture dealer. 
If you cannot visit these beautiful dis- 
plays, choose from our catalog at your 
dealer’s store. Either way, the Peck & 
Hills Plan guarantees quality and en- 
ables your dealer to offer you real 
money-saving opportunities. 


If dealer cannot supply Card, or show 
Catalog, write for names of nearest 
dealers who can. Address house nearest 
you—Peck & Hills Furniture Company, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Portland, Tacoma, 
Spokane, Seattle. 


Wholesale Furniture and Floor Coverings. 


; We selland deliver through retail dealers only. 
oe FREE BOOKLET 
4 explains care of home furnish- 


ings and money-saving plan. 
Write for Booklet S-11. 


The Peck & Hills oval 
sign on your dealer's 
window is added as- 
surance of service and 
satisfaction. 













COAST TO COAST SERVICE 
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A variation of this method has been 
the trapping of the horses at water holes. 
A spring was fenced in and the gate left 
open. After several days, if not frightened, 
the horses might enter the inclosure to 
reach the water. The trapper then shot 
the bars across the opening and the band 
was his. 

By far the most popular method, and 
the one most approved because of the 
sport it afforded, was for cowboys to run 
the wild horses on the open range until 
they were winded sufficiently to be easily 
roped.and hobbled. For such purposes a 
relay of riders was used. 

Mustangs had a habit of grazing on a 
certain range beyond the limits of which 
they would not ordinarily venture. After 
watching the habits of such a band for 
several days riders would be established at 
convenient intervals in a huge circle. A 
rider would approach the band directly 
from the front. The wild horses would 
take flight and would soon outdistance 
the rider, because there was no saddle 
pony which could keep within gunshot of 
them with a rider on his back. 

The cowboy would follow at a fast but 
not killing pace, keeping the band always 
on the move. The riders at their stations 
on the circle would move only enough to 
keep the horses swinging in the gigantic 
arc. When one rider and his mount were 
tired out another cowboy and a fresh 
horse replaced them. Thus the chase 
continued night and day, never allowing 
the mustangs to eat or drink. At the end 
of a few days of such “‘running”’ the band 
would be exhausted and skillful cowboys 
could single them out, lasso them and 
place hobbles on their feet. 


HEN white settlers first made 

their way across the plains horses 
escaped occasionally and joined these rov- 
ing bands of outlaws. After a few months 
these domestic horses often became as wild 
as the wildest of the bands and infinitely 
more cunning because of their knowledge 
of the ways of men. Settlers found it con- 
venient from time to time to recruit their 
work horses from the mustang bands and 
found also that the wild horses made 
reprisals. A wild horse, in captivity and 
apparently tamed, would often hit for the 
open range at an unexpected moment, 
taking with him several of the best farm 
horses. 

The mixture of stray domestic stock, 
much of it poorer in breeding than the 
mustang, caused the true type to become 
very scarce, until soon after 1880 he 
practically disappeared. A few may still 
be found on Indian reservations where 
they are known as “Indian ponies” or 
“cayuses.”’ Generally speaking, the pres- 
ent wild horse represents a great mixture 
of blood, with perhaps only a trace of the 
original mustang parentage represented. 
With the decline in breeding and appear- 
ance came a corresponding decline in res- 
pect and admiration until the wild horse 
is regarded with disgust and _ hostility. 
Stockmen particularly regard him with 
disfavor and vigorously urge his destruc- 
tion. 

For a time many stockmen sought to 
establish title to the best bands on the 
mere chance that they might sometime 
prove valuable. Especially was this true 
at the time of the war when they were 
caught up and sold for cavalry horses, and 
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others were branded in event that they 
also might be marketed. The usual 
practice was to trap a band, place the 
mark of the owner on them with the red- 
hot iron and then turn them loose to 
roam at will. 

There was no expense attached to the 
keeping of these horses, and they never 
needed to cause the owner any trouble 
unless he found a market for them. The 
necessity of paying taxes on his property 
was likewise obviated by the fact that 
the assessor could never check up on his 
stock, 

Rough estimates of state agents place. 
the number of wild horses on western 
ranges in excess of one million—horses 
driven from the ranges that once were 
theirs. Limited to poor pasturage and 
fenced off from the best water, many of 
the bands are suffering the pangs of slow 
starvation. Their destruction has been 
indorsed by the humane society as an act 
of mercy. 

A recent survey made in Oregon indi- 
cates that there are two hundred thousand 
wild horses in this state, while reports 
from Montana show that there are fully 
four hundred thousand at large there. 
The bands in Utah, Nevada, Wyoming 
and Arizona would swell these figures to a 
large total if they could be counted. 

Sheep and cattle men everywhere are 
protesting against the ravages on the 
ranges by the horses. Their value is small 
and their appetite big, they say. The 
range grass consumed in Montana alone, 
it is estimated, would support two million 
sheep or eight hundred thousand head of 
cattle. With one accord the stockmen are 
demanding their extermination. 

Spasmodic raids have done little to re- 
duce the ever-increasing numbers of the 
wild horses. In fact, the only organized 
attempt at the wholesale destruction of 
the animals in the Pacific northwest took 
place some twenty-five years ago, when 
a considerable market for horseflesh in 
Europe caused enterprising Westerners to 
embark first on the scheme for packing the 
meat for shipment abroad. For a time 
the industry gave promise of thriving, 
but ultimately it died out. 

A plant for slaughtering and pickling the 
range horses was operated for a number of 
years in Portland, Oregon, but finally 
failed because of the cost of shipping the 
horses from eastern Oregon points and for 
lack of a market. Recent efforts to revive 
this industry give promise of succeeding 
much better than this early venture. 
Methods of handling meat for shipment 
have vastly improved and good markets, 
it is said, have been found in the war- 
stricken countries of Europe. 

Smoked and pickled horse meat will be 
exported to Holland, Denmark and the 
Scandinavian countries. Smoked horse 
hams are a rare delicacy in these countries, 
it is said, and often sell for twice the price 
of ordinary hams. Demand for frozen 
horse meat also comes from France, and 
this will be shipped in refrigerated vessels. 

Different parts of the carcasses will be 
shipped to different countries of the world 
to be made into articles of various kinds. 
Fertilizer and chicken feed will be turned 
out at local plants. Bones will be shipped 
to Italy for fashioning into buttons, oils 
will go to California for conversion into 
soaps, Germany will get the hides for 
shoes, while the hair will be sent to Ger- 
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many for hair mattresses. A_ similar 
enterprise is established in a California 
city to which horses from Nevada and 
southern Oregon are shipped. 

No doubt exists that the fate of the wild 
horse, as well as that of his domestic 
cousin, is sealed. It is only a question of 
time until the last of the proud mustang 
line will disappear. Cattlemen will rejoice 
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that their ranges are freed from the in- 
roads of the horses and members of the 
humane society will be gratified that the 
suffering of thousands of near-starved 
horses has been terminated even though 
there will be some who will regret that 
the wild horse has fallen to such low 
estate as to warrant his destruction as a 
nuisance. 





The Great Julian “Pete Swindle 


(Continued from page 68) 


$1.32 a barrel delivered in Butte. Since 
Lewis did not deliver the oil, the Ana- 
conda Company was buying it in the open 
’ market at $2.co a barrel and charging the 
difference to the Julian Petroleum Cor- 
poration at the rate of $350 to $600 a day. 

In six weeks the receivers accomplished 
what Lewis had vainly tried to do for 
two years: They made the income balance 
the operating expenses. As an adminis- 
trator and executive Lewis apparently 
was a failure. What, then, recommended 
him so strongly to the Los Angeles busi- 
ness community? 

Like his namesake FE. G. Lewis of Atas- 
cadero fame who has just received a 
penitentiary sentence for using the mails 
to defraud, the Julian Pete Lewis was a 
supersalesman with a vivid imagination. 
He had the gift of plausible persuasion; 
he had constructive vision and the ability 
to make others see the dream structures 
he built, but, like most men of his type, 
he was far too inveterate an optimist to 
be a good manager. Costs and expenses 
meant nothing to him. The completed 
structure, streams of golden profits pour- 
ing out of its four corners, filled his mind 
and left no room for the prosaic details of 
penny-counting, pay-roll-watching man- 
agement. 


WO professions dominate modern 

machine civilization, the Engineer, 
who is constantly improving, cheapening 
and enlarging output, and the Salesman 
whose job it is to make three consumers 
grow where one grew before, to sell at a 
profit the relentlessly rising flood of things 
turned out by the engineer and organizer. 
Of the two, the salesman has the tougher 
job. Nowadays things can be turned out 
in such a huge volume that the world and 
the manufacturer cherish, honor and obey 
the man who can find or develop a profit- 
able market for the output, honor and pay 
him far out of proportion to the social 
value of his services. S.C. Lewis, though 
a lawyer by profession, was in fact a high- 
pressure salesman who was constantly and 
effectively urging everyone in reach to 
buy, buy, buy. If it hadn’t been Julian 
Pete, it would have been something else, 
but very few people would have taken his 
urging seriously if he had not been able to 
sell himself and his project to a dozen of 
the keenest financiers and business men in 
Los Angeles. 

His project was sound and feasible; that 
has been demonstrated by the speed with 
which the receivers were able to put the 
properties on a paying basis. But, of 
course, these properties will never be able 
to earn sufficient profits to pay dividends 
on the two hundred million dollars’ worth 


of stock, par value, criminally issued 
against them under the Lewis regime. 
That immense fraudulent over-issue with 
all its attendant fees, commissions, hush- 
money payments, thefts, graft and ex- 
travagance wrecked the plan, yet Lewis 
stoutly maintains that Jack Bennett 
double-crossed him, that until the last 
moment he, Lewis, was ignorant of the 
fact that a crime of tremendous propor- 
tions had been committed. Since his 
surrender Jake Berman, on the other 
hand, alleges that Lewis was solely re- 
sponsible for the over-issue, that he urged 
Jake to leave Los Angeles and never 
come back. 

Was Lewis ignorant of the over-issue? 

One of the outstanding traits of the go- 
getter salesman is his irrepressible op- 
timism. He is like the Irishman who fell 
off the thirtieth story and yelled into a 
window of the tenth that he was still all 
right. Lewis may have been cognizant of 
nearly everything his chum Jake did and 
got; in fact, it is almost unthinkable that a 
man in Lewis’ position should not have 
known the source of millions of dollars 
handled by his bosom friend and associate. 
It is the testimony of Pat Shipp, the stock 
transfer clerk, that some time in Novem- 
ber or December, 1926, he informed 
Lewis by telephone from New York that 
around 1,800,000 Julian Pete preferred 
shares were outstanding, indicating an 
over-issue of at least 1,500,000. Yet it is 
possible that the super-optimism of the 
salesman enabled Lewis to shut his eyes to 
the facts, to keep going on the zigzag 
primrose path to perdition, hoping fatu- 
lously that something would turn up to 
help him out of the mess. He admitted to 
the bankers in the fall of 1926 that there 
was an over-issue of several hundred 
thousand shares, but he explained that the 
money to cover this over-issue had already 
been advanced to the corporation by him 
personally and the books bore out his 
assertion. 

This seeming frankness stood him in 
good stead when rumors of a big over-issue 
persistently made the rounds as he could 
always explain to the bankers that these 
rumors were merely exaggerations of 
facts with which they were fully familiar. 
It is testified that Lewis through his chum 
Jake resorted to the issuance and sale of 
unauthorized stock shortly after he took 
charge in order to raise money for press- 
ing obligations; it is also probable that he 
deliberately shut his eyes to the growing 
extent of Jake Berman’s manipulations, 
allowing the snowball to roll and increase 
in size until it became an avalanche, 
always hoping and expecting that the 
large-scale financing he was trying to 
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bring about would in some manner enable 
him to cancel a large part of the over- 
issued stock. But after he had taken the 
first step from the narrow path of financial 
righteousness, he was no longer Jake 
Berman’s boss. Thereafter Jake could 
do as he pleased. That’s the penalty of a 
conscience which is not clear. 

On the other hand there is the theory 
that Lewis, being a most astute lawyer, 
knew exactly what Jake Berman was 
doing and, as some of the witnesses before 
the grand jury testified, was Jake’s part- 
ner and went fifty-fifty with him. No- 
body knows how much the unsalaried 
Jake got away with. The grand jury evi- 
dence indicates that both Berman and 
Lewis had the peculiar habit of handling 
large transactions in cash, payments in 
currency being much more difficult to 
trace than settlements made with checks. 
Also, Jake probably knew that two or 
three million dollars in paper money 
placed in half a dozen deposit boxes under 
assumed names are as safe as the German 
crown prince in the battle of Verdun and 
as hard to locate as overdue transoceanic 
fliers. 


HESE obscure points, though, will 

perhaps be cleared up in the trial of 
Lewis on the various charges against him. 
The law is full of loopholes, however. To 
the layman it is perfectly clear that a 
criminal fraud of vast proportions has been 
committed, that tens of, thousands of in- 
nocent people have been bunked out of an 
unknown number of millions, but the way 
to legal proof and conviction lies through 
a jungle of technicalities in which it is easy 
to get lost. Legal talent of a high order 
possessed of a grim determination will be 
required to convict anybody in the Julian 
Pete scandal. 

For Los Angeles and the Southwest the 
earliest and most thorough airing of the 
Julian Pete swindle in the criminal courts 
will be a distinct boon. The people who 
so eagerly listened to the reckless radio 
charges of Julian Pete’s father, C. C. 
Julian, the hero of the Western Lead cam- 
paign that transferred almost a million 
and a quarter out of other people’s pockets 
into his own, the people who credulously 
repeated his charges and added to them, 
have not yet realized how much they 
damaged themselves through their cred- 
ulity. Thousands of persons were thrown 
out of work as a direct result of C. C. 
Julian’s venomous radio accusations. In 
a rapdily growing community of the size 
and character of Los Angeles the banks are 
compelled to be more liberal in their loan 
policy than in an older, more stable and 
more slowly growing community. Where 
the population increases as rapidly as it 
does in Los Angeles, hundreds of enter- 
prises must expamd constantly to take 
care of the multitudinous needs of the 
newcomers. Fora large part of the capital 
to finance this expansion they must look 
to the banks pending permanent financing 


| on the larger basis. The moment Julian 


began to make his reckless charges, every 
responsible banker within reach of his 
voice immediately began an examination 
of his loans, began to reduce them here 
and there, called on the borrowers to pay 
back part or all of the money, to put up 
additional security and began to refuse 
more applications for credit. 

In case the general public should take 





‘ortunately the public discounted Julian’s 
tatements so heavily that nothing at all 
appened, yet the sudden contraction of 
redit by all banks gave general business 
severe jerk as a result of which thou- 
ands of persons were temporarily jolted 
ut of their jobs. Undoubtedly Julian 
ot only caused a lot of his followers to 
ose their money, but their positions or 
heir business profits as well. 

The Julian Pete mess has demonstrated 
hat California’s Blue Sky needs bigger 
nd better teeth, that the ofhcials en- 
rusted with the enforcement of the law 
eed more and better cooperation from 
he prosecuting attorneys. It has also 
lemonstrated the need of a house-clean- 
ng in the stock exchanges, followed by 
tate regulation and supervision of these 
rivate institutions. And it has shown 
hat the safeguards thrown around the 
ssuing of stock certificates are inadequate 
nd must be improved. Lastly, it has 
lemonstrated the necessity of a law that 
vill make the radio broadcaster fully re- 
ponsible for his utterances, both in the 
ivil and the criminal courts. 


The West at 
Washington 


(Continued from page 49) 


ation. But this stupendous task, directly 
ffecting about a hundred extensive indus- 
rial groups has brought Hoover into the 
losest contact with thousands of business 
nen; and has made them feel that the 
overnment exists, at least partly, for 
hem. In this contact the business men 
ave discovered that the Secretary of 
‘ommerce speaks their language and 
hinks their thoughts. If they are Bab- 
itts then Hoover is a Babbitt. He glories 
n production, he loves machinery, he de- 
ights in the clearing house. Figures are 
enerally condemned as tedious, but no 
igures of business are tedious to the man 
hey concern. And Hoover has a genius 
or making statistics concern and, there- 
‘ore, interest everyone. To him, as to the 
nterested man of business, figures are the 
xpression of profits. Applying his engi- 
veering education and experience to 
he business world Hoover has glorified 
orofits and, therefore, capitalism. Profits 
nake business prosperous, and you can- 
10t have business without profits. Gov- 
-rmments can not do business profitably. 
Consequently the government in any sort 
of business that it can possibly keep out of 
s anathema to Hoover. And that is an- 
sther policy that endears him to the busi- 
ness world. 

Hoover wants to be president. ‘There 
s no doubt about that, and his main mo- 
ive is the grand opportunity he sees in 
that potent office to do things. He be- 
ieves that no president has ever actively 
ised his power to improve the economic 
condition of the country. All our presi- 
Jents have been politically minded. The 
world is now more interested in economics 
han in politics. Everybody is in business, 
jirectly or indirectly. A business-minded 
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president has wonderful opportunities to 
serve business in a broad way that serves 
all. As president, Hoover would be tire- 
less in stimulating industry to avail itself 
of all that science can teach it and to con- 
duct itself in such manner as to make 
every possible use of the wealth of raw 
material America has. As the apostle of 
waste elimination he could do ten times 
as much as president as he has done as 


| secretary of commerce. He would also 
| lead business to a higher ethical plane as 


the surest means of heading off socialistic 
tendencies. A Hoover administration 
would be the direct antithesis of a Roose- 
velt administration. It would not antag- 
onize business, but would seek to make it 
serve the nation through the love of serv- 


| ice. This may sound absurd—but not to 


Hoover. 

The Californian may never be president, 
but if he isn’t the country will miss a 
chance to have something new in presi- 
dents. By choosing not to be president 
again President Coolidge has given the 
country the opportunity to choose this 
chance. And it is no secret that he hopes 
the country will so choose. What will 
California choose to do about the choos- 


ing? 


Herbert Hoover 


Then and Now 


(Continued on page 13) 


course that Hoover should be sent, to 
meet the disaster of the century. Big jobs 
naturally gravitate to Hoover. These are 
only a few of the things which distin- 
guished his service as a member of two 
administrations. And, in them all, he 
manifested that fine quality of loyalty to 
the administrations which even the poli- 
ticians could appreciate. This is the one 
virtue which is valued in our feudal poli- 
tical system, even among those who com- 
prehend no others. 

So Hoover grew, in years, in govern- 
mental experience, and in skill in handling 
men under the difficult conditions of poli- 
tics and public administration. He is one 
of the few great business men who under- 
stand the difference between the ways 
things have to be done in government and 
in business, and who is nevertheless efh- 
cient in both. Just for these reasons, 
some of the more visionary of the idealists 
erew lukewarm toward him. From a 
world leader, haloed in the clouds, Hoover 
had become a practical man, doing a job. 
He had, in fact, been just this, nearly all 
his life. But the picture did not fill their 
souls with the accustomed glow. They 
remained for him, as still better than any 
one else in sight, but they were less fervent 
about it. But, by the same process, the 
practical men came flocking to him. The 
spectacle of great practical efhciency in 
government, regardful of the interests of 
producers and consumers alike, but in- 
different to political buncombe, was some- 
thing refreshingly startling to them. Busi- 
ness men no longer feared him, though he 
ran them an intellectual pace which must 
have dazed them. The people grew to 
trust him, as one “highbrow” who was 
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never alien to the common touch. And 
those who came in contact with him per- 
sonally were staggered by the tremendous 
intellectual as well as practical capacity of 
the man. “It has been part of my busi- 
ness,” said one, ‘‘all my life to come in 
close contact with some of the ablest men 
in the world, and I have found among 
them many brilliant minds, but never un- 
til | knew Herbert Hoover did I feel any 
actual awe before any of them. With him 
you feel the presence of something stu- 


pendous.” 


Then came the sudden “I do not 
choose” by which President Coolidge re- 
nounced a nomination and election which 
were his for the acceptance. Instantly, 
the Hoover candidacy made itself; this 
time not as the vain aspiration of idealists, 
but as precisely the first force in practical 

olitics. It was Hoover against the field. 

he time had come. The people are no 
longer tired, but are eager for a new and 
vigorous leadership. They are even 
capable of thrills, as the Lindbergh epi- 
sode showed. The work of “‘normalcy”’ is 
done. Harding got us back on the track, 
and Coolidge has put the machinery in 
shape. Now we want to go somewhere. It 
is not yet time for the great emotional 
crusade of another Roosevelt, if there 
were one, but it is time to set our house in 
order forit. If there is a great progressive 
movement looming just round the corner, 
we need first to equip the structure of 
government to bear it. This is the next 
great task, and Hoover, by common con- 
sent, is the one man for it. He is as timely 
for the present situation as he was prema- 
ture before. 


Bee to the chess-players of politics, 
Hoover has now become the most 
important figure on the board. An outsider 
before, he is now the very center of the in- 
side. It would have smashed all the rules 
of the game to have nominated him 
before; now it would strain them to do 
anything else. 

In the first place, Hoover has learned 
the game himself. He will never be a 
champion at it, of course, and he is handi- 
capped, in the eyes of the ultra-practical, 
by the scruples natural to a gentleman of 
honor. But he does know the game, its 
rules and its players, in far more than an 
amateur way. He might be beaten at it, 
but not fooled. 

And on the sheer arithmetic of it, which 
is what the politicians figure on, he now 
outclasses everybody else. For the nomi- 
nation, he is now the strongest candidate 
in more states than all the other visible 
candidates combined. Business and 
finance, which are the power behind con- 
ventions; the people, whose votes win 
elections; and the men of thought and 
vision, who give significance to historic 
movements, all are for him, as shown by 
widespread and representative declara- 
tions from them. 

This strength, in fact, is Hoover’s only 
weakness. Any candidate who leaps too 
soon to first place thereby tempts the 
others to combine against him. Some of 
the manipulators, who fear Hoover be- 
cause he has too much brains and char- 
acter for their purposes, and who, in any 
event, 1f he must be the nominee, would 
rather have him chosen by convention 
deals than by popular stampede, are seek- 
ing to divert the movement into scattered 
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“favorite son” trading delegations. There 
is little indication, so far, of their success. 
In the East, the South, the West, and a 
considerable fraction of the Middle West, 
Hoover stands incontestably first. With- 
out organization, campaign, or even an 
announced candidacy, the natural forces 
of the situation and of public opinion have 
already crystallized him into the principal 
place. 

For the election, the situation is like- 
wise unique. The Democratic nominee is 
evidently going to be that party’s only 
strong, and yet most vulnerable candi- 
date, Governor Al Smith, of New York. 
The Republican candidate must be some 
one who can beat him. Hoover is not 
only the strongest candidate in the largest 
number of debatable but normally Repub- 
lican states, but he is the only one who 
would be strong in the normally Demo- 
cratic states where Smith is weakest. 
Hoover could break the Solid South—not 
its border states merely, but some of the 
states at its very core. That would mean 
more than merely winning this election. 
It would be an epoch-making service, to 
restore nationality to American public 
life. It is an unprecedented opportunity 
for the Republican party and the nation. 

For the presidency itself, after the elec- 
tion—something the politicians commonly 
ignore, except as a source of patronage— 
the hope of seeing Herbert Hoover in the 
White House is enough to restore enthusi- 
asm to even the most cynical. Here 
would be a real man, an American for 
Americans to be proud of, an example of 
all that is best and most inspiring in 
American life, plus a genius for the exact 
responsibilities of the place, at this time, 
such as happens only once. There are 
those who fear that this last qualification 
is a political disability—that supreme in- 
tellect and too high and independent 
character are not what democracy will put 
in high place. Whether that turns out to 
be so 1s a test of us, and of democracy. 

For California, there is of course no 
question. That any faction or interest in 
California should even hesitate to rise to 
an opportunity so unique, for the advan- 
tage of the state and of the nation, is un- 
thinkable. There will be a loyal Hoover 
delegation from California, without doubt. 
It should also be without contest. 

These, only too briefly and incom- 
pletely, are some of the differences be- 
tween the “Hoover then” who ought to 
have been President but could not be, and 
the “Hoover now,” who still ought to be 
President— and, in the writer’s opinion, is 
going to be. 
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years later her daughter—a “‘child of uy 
brought up by an aunt who never lets he 
forget what she owes to such ie 
fights her way out of the tangle of spurious 
obligations which Tradition and Respect- 
ability seek to impose upon her, to the 
happiness her mother failed to find. 

Thus Mr. Lynch produces, out of his 
sleeve, an unimpeachable moral to the 
effect that the way to find happiness is 
not to run away but to fight. 


Y and large, then, Mr. Lynch has 
written an extremely good novel. He 
does, objectively, a vivid panorama of the 
late Victorian period i in England and man- 
ages to combine with it a ‘searching com- 


mentary on the lives and points of view of 


the people whose habits and attitude to- 
ward life were controlled by the conven- 
tion of the period. At the same time he 
proves the fallacies of false respectability, 
of blind reliance upon tradition, of sub- 
mersion of the individual in the family, 
and he demonstrates his point by the best 
of all methods—that of not appearing to 
want to prove anything. 


Like a Galsworthy novel? A little, per- 


haps. But Galsworthy has something 
that Mr. Lynch has not—a technique 


sharpened and perfected by years of 


assiduous effort. And Bohun Lynch has 


something which, in spite of Mr. Gals- 


worthy’s journalistic facility, is lacking 
at least in his more recent novels—an im- 
mediate sympathy with the people of his 
story, a closeness to their griefs and 
their joys and the commonplace little 
vicissitudes of which their lives are 
made up. 

It is through this thorough under- 
standing of his characters that Mr. Lynch 
has made “‘Respectability” the really fine 
novel that it is. And it is with plcasure 
that we recommend it to you. 


Bromfield’s Too Good Woman 


N four successive years, Louis 

Bromfield has turned out four 
“panels,” as he calls them, in his “‘screen 
of American life.” His third panel “Early 
Autumn” was awarded the Pulitzer prize 
for 1926. And his new book, ““A Good 
Woman” (Stokes, $2.50) is, to our mind, a 
better book than “Early Autumn,” 
which gives the Pulitzer committee some- 
thing to think about during the remainder 
of 1927! 

Someone has said somewhere that Mr. 
Bromfield’s novels, associated one with 
the other as they are, might be lumped 
together into one tremendous novel under 
the all-embracing title of “Escape.” Ina 
manner of speaking that’s a sound enough 
notion; certainly Bromfield does occupy 
himself with the “escape theme,” so 
called, in all four of his novels, the case in 
point in this new book being the effort of 
Philip—not wholly successful—to rid him- 
self of the domination of his mother, | 
Emma _ Downes, the frightfully Zood 
woman of the story. 

Emma was a good woman of the un- 
wearying, righteously vigilant type. Phil- 
ip’s father had not been ‘all that he should 
have been; when he disappeared she in- 
vented a tale of his death in the Siberian 
desert (she was never quite sure where 
Siberia was), and set out to see to it that 
her son should be a good man—as good as 
she could make him. 

Emma makes him a missionary, marries 
him, whether he likes it or not, to a watery 
missionary maiden and gets them both off 
to East Africa. Her duty i is done at last 
and she can read her son’s letters to her 
sewing circle and enjoy the fruits of her 
determination. 

But Philip doesn’t run true to form. His 
wife is merely a concentration of good 


Recent Books in Brief Review 


Fiction 

Bread and Fire. By Charles Rumford 
Walker. (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.50) 

The story, by the author of ‘Steel’, 
of a youth’s plunge into the new America 
which followed on the heels of the War 
and of his experiences in learning how to 
live. A seriously conceived and well done 
novel, thoroughly worth reading, espe- 
cially if you can take your fiction salted 
with a little sociology, a very little eco- 
nomics and just a suspicion of what 
might be termed the New Common 
Sense. 

The Eye in Attendance. By Valentine 
Williams. (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.00) 

Mystery, adventure and romance all 
in one well told story. 

The Canary Murder Case. By S. S. 
Van Dine. (Scribner’s, $2.00) 

Readers of ‘“‘The Benson Murder Case” 
by Mr. Van Dine discovered that there 
was, after all, something new in detective 
stories. This new tale of the psychologi- 
cal detective, is as good a mystery as 
we've ever followed. M ay Mr. Van Dine 
write many more of these Philo Vance 
stories. 


Miscellaneous 


The Evoluticn of Charles Darwin. By 
George A. Dorsey. (Doubleday, Page, 
$2.00) 

In “Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings’, Frofessor Dorsey proved that 
he could write about science so that the 
man in the street might understand and 
profit. In this key to Charles Darwin, 
the author proves that he can also write 
about a scientist. This is biography 
plus—the story of a great man written 
so as to make it a spur to the minds of 
lesser ones. 


The Road to Rome. By Robert E. 
Sherwood. Scribner’s, $1.75. 

Mr. Sherwood says that he has won- 
dered, ever-since his schooldays, why 
Hannibal, after sixteen years of effort, 
turned back from Rome when he was at 
its very gates. In this play, written from 
the modern point of view, (as Erskine 
might have done it, in a word) he at- 
tempts to answer his own question. A 
play which you'll enjoy reading even 
though you're one of those who prefer 
the drama staged rather than written. 
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Romantic trail of the 
Conquistadores 


oe 


er" —re-trace this pathway 
of Spanish conquerors 
when you travel east 








You'll enjoy so much the Sunset 
way east, the colorful route of Swnset 
Limited through the southland. Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Texas, luxuriant 
Louisiana; everywhere reminders of 
stirring history of the nation’s 
southern boundary. 


Apache Trail trip if you wish; fer- 
tilemesa lands; bustling ElPaso with 
age-old Mexico just across the river 
at Juarez. Broad cattle ranges; San 
Antonio, Houston, placid bayous, 
moss-festooned live oaks of Louis- 
iana, then across the Mississippi to 
romantic New Orleans. 

Sunset Limited, famed round the 
world, carries you swiftly and com- 
fortably over this fascinating route. 
Its appointments are superb; obser- 


F. 5. McGINNIS, ‘Passenger Traffic Manager 
San Francisco, California 


vation and club cars, with valet serv- 
ice, barber, ladies’ maid, shower- 
baths; the solicitous attention to 
your every want which you find in 
a first-class hotel or club. 


That is the Sunset journey east. 
Read the new booklet describing it 
in detail. From New Orleans, you 
can continue by train or include the 
5-days ocean journey to New York 
aboard a fine Southern Pacific steam- 
ship. Meals and berth on the boat 
are included in your fare. 


Southern 
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H. Ee MENCKEN: 


“It would be hard to overestimate the 
vividness and power of this extraordi- 
nary book. There is a capacity to 
give reality to the grotesque and shock- 
ing which not even Gorki has ever 
surpassed.” 


FREMONT OLDER: 


“Nowhere among the books published 
this fall will one find another book 
that gets as deep inside of you.” 


Illustrated, $2.50 


CAL: 


A Novel by 
UPTON SINCLAIR 











A Nationwide 
Best Seller 





JOHAN BOJER: 


“This novel is created by a great 
poet, a great artist, and a great heart. 
Since Emile Zola I can’t remember a 
similar work.” 


WILLIAM McFEE: 


“Story telling with an edge on it. A 
marvelous panorama of Southern Cali- 
fornia life. 


7th large printing, $2.50 


66 Fifth Ave. 
New York © 






Albert and 
Charles Boni 
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works and pious ideas; his marriage is no 
marriage. And an elderly woman ex- 
plorer whom his wife instinctively hates 
makes him see that perhaps there are 
other goodnesses in the world besides his 
own particular brand. The unexpected 
sight of a pagan ceremony and the neces- 
sity for abandoning his mission in the 
face of an attack by savages complete 
the cure. Philip decides to return; Africa 
and the church are no longer necessary to 
him. 

At home, to the great distress of his 
mother, he sets out to discover a new set 
of standards for himself and it is out of his 
struggle to orient his life anew, in the face 
of bitter, uncomprehending opposition 
from his mother, that Bromfield builds 
his story. 

All in all, as we observed in the begin- 
ning, “A Good Woman”’ is Louis Brom- 
field’s best novel. It is less diffuse, more 
closely knit than his previous three 
“panels”; the story is more clearly de- 
fined, the setting less obtrusive. 

Philip’s struggle, his anguish, even his 
ultimate failure ring true. Emma Downes 
is an extraordinary figure, yet no more 
than legitimately exaggerated—‘‘accent- 
ed” would perhaps be the better word. 
She is an embodiment of all the over-good 
women of the ages; an heroic figure yet a 
pitiful one in her blind tenacity of purpose. 
Which leads us to our final observation on 
the book—that Bromfield, though he is 
ordinarily serious of mind, must own, 
somewhere, a puckish sense of humor; viz., 
his dedication of the book, on its jacket, 
to ‘fall the Good Women of America, 
which has more than its share of them,” 
a dedication which he (and his publishers) 
will risk being taken literally by all the 
Good Women to whom it’s addressed! 


The “Inside” on the Circus 
\ X THEN “Beggars of Life’? appeared 


some three years ago we felt that 
Jim Tully had done a remarkable piece of 
work and we were not diffident about say- 
ing so. In that cross-section of his own 
early career, Tully got, somehow, down to 
bedrock; the book was large-sized chunk 
of reality, written sincerely and singularly 
effective because of its simple frankness. 
“Jarnegan,” a year ago, did not appear to 
us to be nearly so fine a job; it’s difficult, 
of course, to compare a novel and a series 
of biographical flashes like “Beggars of 
Life,” but nevertheless there was some- 
thing missing, the essential sincerity of 
the earlier book, perhaps. 

Now, in “Circus Parade” (A. & C. 
Boni, $2.50) Tully has gone back, more or 
less, to the vein in which he does best. 
And we, at least, are glad that he has. 

When he was a youngster, it appears, 
Tully joined a third rate circus to escape 
the Mississippi hobo law which, by put- 
ting a cash benefit on the head of every 
vagrant, made vagrant-snatching a profit- 
able business to the constables. A year of 
wandering through the whole of the South 
taught him the rigors of circus life, its 
tragedies and its comedies, its almost un- 
believable harshnesses and _ bitternesses, 
its exaltations and its pathos and its in- 
evitable violence in-hate, in love and in 
mere amusement. ‘Those things focussed 
sharply by personal anecdote, make up 
“Circus Parade.” Invariably, in this 
book, Tully’s stories come home to you 
with crushing force because they’re about 
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Most unusual offer! Ten weekly issues of America’s 
liveliest illustrated magazine for 10c. Highest quality 
fiction; vnusual articles; sparkling wit and humor; 
special departments for every member of the family. 
Send your name, address and 10 cents without delay. 
The Pathfinder, Dept. C.10? Washington,D.C. 








California’s Oil Fields--- 
Youth---and Love! 


Cc R UD zB 


Four young people are thrown together 
in the shadow of the derricks. A bril- 
liant novel by a new writer. 


$2.50 at all booksellers 


Payson & Crarxe, Ltp., PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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real people. Cameron, owner of the show, 
his wife the Baby Buzzard, Slug Finerty 
his right hand man, the Moss-Haired 
Girl, Anton and Lila the Strong Woman 
—all these and a hundred others are lifted 
over from reality, fgures from life and no 
mere paper patterns cut to fit a writing 
convention. You may not like ‘Circus 
Parade,” but you can’t help but believe 
it—or most of it at any rate. 

It is in the necessity for qualifying that 
last sentence that our only quarrel with 
the book lies. You could believe all of 
’“Begears of Life’; you had to—and it 
makes no difference whether that book or 
this new one is true to fact. Tully himself 
is the only man who can tell you that and 
he doesn’t come with his books to explain 
in person. The point is that in “Beggars 
of Life” there is evidenced a restraint 
‘which is lacking in “Circus Parade.” If 
‘Tully wants to shock his readers, he most 
certainly does it in this new book. There 
are obscene intimations and perversities 
without disguise scattered through it in 
profusion. But simple fact does not al- 
ways give you the best picture; broad use 
of the familiar Anglo-Saxon monosyllables, 
for example does not in itself constitute 
realism. And “Circus Parade” fails of its 
aim just a little through Tully’s evident 
anxiety to give you the thing in the raw. 
“Here’s reality; blood and dirt!” says 
Tully, in effect. And by his effort to give 
it to you the book takes on, more than 
once, a stagey artificial tone. No— 
“Beggars of Life” was a better book; we 
don’t care whether “Circus Parade’”’ is 
selling twenty times as well or not! 


Lands of the Sun 


ARY AUSTIN’S “The Lands of 

the Sun” (Houghton, Mifflin) is 

a book about California. Twelve years 
ago Mrs. Austin was asked to provide the 
text for a collection of paintings of Cali- 
fornia by Sutton Palmer. The book ap- 
peared in England, in a de luxe edition, 
as one of a series of beautiful travel books 
compounded of descriptive text and appro- 
riate illustration. Its title was “Cali- 

ornia” and its subtitle, “The Land of the 
Sun,” from an old Spanish proverb to the 
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pect that the lands of the sun expand the 
soul. 

This American printing contains Mrs. 
Austin’s text from the English volume, 
substantially as it first appeared, embell- 
ished with a frontispiece in color and chap- 
ter decorations aptly and pleasantly exe- 
cuted in black and white by E. Boyd 
Smith. 

Mrs. Austin’s facility for lucid and : 
beautiful description, her gift for writing Complete §250 . 
rich and colorful prose, are too well known | = : 


to need further comment here. The vol- 
ume covers principally the southern and JEWEL. ELECTRIC . 
FOUNTAIN Be 
beautiful styles of Jewel “7. = : > 


Makes any chair a high 
chair. Made of gray 
enameled steel, rubber 
covered. Seat is wnhite 
washable duck. Folds to 
fit suit case. Fine for use 
in hotels, restaurants and 
homes. At dealers or by 
mail. Send for catalog of 

ye nursery accessories, 
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2703 N. Leffingwell Ave., 

St. Louis, Mo, 
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SUNSET is fast, penetrating; noted 


central portions of the state; the author , 
ATALOG of new and for brilliancy and depth of color. It 


swings a tall ellipse from San Diego up to 


San Francisco, inland to Sacramento and 
back into the Mother Lode country, 
thence down the great valleys following 
the Sierra and almost digressing into Ari- 
zona at the bottom of her looped trail. An 
extraordinarily exact knowledge of the 
facts of the out-of-doors goes hand in hand 
with Mrs. Austin’s sensitiveness to its 
charm. There seems to be no tree or 
plant in the state which she can not recog- 


nize, no animal or bird to which she can | 


not put a name. Yet there is nothing 
pedagogic about her details of flora and 
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ready. We make many styles of 
portable illuminated Electric 
Fountains—for homes, offices and 
stores. Are portable and can be 
moved to any room. Do not require 


any water connection. Top con- 
tainer removable, so fountain can be 
used on table. An excellent humidi- 
fier. Largest manufacturers of 
Electric Fountains in the world 
Send 10 cents for illustrated catalo 
today. Reliable dealers wanted. 
New York Show Room, 200 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 
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When 


You and Stevenson 
hunt buried treasure together 


O HUNT buried 

Stevenson and Long John Silver, 
Jim Hawkinsand the Mutineers, Piracy, 
parrots and pieces of eight—that is an 
adventure which never loses its thrill! 
But there is more buried treasure in 
Stevenson than pirates ever hid along 
the Spanish Main—the treasures of his 
quiet. travels with a donkey, his love 
for little children, the Scottish country- 
side. Stevenson, the story teller and 
poet, Stevenson, the man of courage and 
unfailing gaiety, is waiting foryoutojoin 
him in intimate, joyous companionship. 


treasure with 


~ ~ ~ 


You will get a decided thrill when you 
buy your first beautiful New Century 
Book. A thrill that will multiply as 
you choose your favorite books—one 
by one from the 165 titles, the great 
novels, famous plays, inspiring essays, 
and poetry, of the world’s greatest 
writers. Printed from clear type, India 
paper, so compact that an 800-page 
book will fit easily in your pocket — 
and bound in full genuine leather, 
tastefully decorated in gold—only $2.50 
a volume. Just charming books to 
handle and to read. 
You'll find a preciated gifts for 
a cherished friend in 
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LIBRARY 
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Nelson's entire New Century Librarystakes this much 
less space than the same number of standard-sized books 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, NEW YORK 


_ Please send me the valuable booklet “The Read- 
ing Year’’ (printed on the famous Nelson India 
Paper) which will help me plan my year’s reading, 
and the complete list of the Nelson New Century 
Library. s 
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Only $2.50 for each volume at the better bookstores. 
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fauna. After all her first concern is her 
own love for California—for all of it. And 
her chief purpose, (which she accom- 
plishes admirably), is to catch and i1m- 
prison on paper the color of the state, 
physically and spiritually. 


MMEDIATELY apropos of the 

“spiritual color” of California, not 
the least interesting feature of the book 
is Mrs. Austin’s preface to this new 
edition. Evidently she feels that Cali- 
fornia is not what it used to be. Possibly 
a later, hurried visit showed her too 
many stucco bungalows, too many artist’s 
colonies, too few quiet spots where the 
California that is could come up to the 
California she remembered. At any rate 
she says: “Too much of what I describe 
has utterly vanished, too much has utterly 
changed. . . In two or three generations, 
when towns have taken on the tone of 
time, and the courageous wild has re- 
established itself in by-lanes and corners, 
a writer may be born, instinctively at one 
with his natural environment and so able 
to give satisfving expression to that 
wholeness. In the meantime let this book 
stand as a marker, if for no more than the 
pattern of a suggested recovery.” 

Recovery from what? Recovery, ac- 
cording to an earlier paragraph, from Cali- 
fornia’s present state, ‘preempted and 
overrun by what is probably the most im- 
potent—culturally and spiritually impo- 
tent—society that has yet got itself to- 
gether in any quarter of the United 
States.” 

This, of course, isn’t a pleasant lament. 
It’s.a familiar one, however,—not only as 
it applies to California but to any spot 
where one was once happy and to which 
one comes back after a lapse of years. 
Mrs. Austin has simply forgotten (or 
never learned) something which every in- 
telligent adult knows—i. e. that the old 
home town 1s always a disappointment to 
the returned wanderer foolish enough to 
expect it to be the same. 

But the book can be her apology. It is 
beautiful and—as far as we can see—it is 
true, as true as the day she wrote it. It is 
a volume for all Californians. And we be- 
lieve that the ‘“‘culturally and spiritually 
impotent” society of which Mrs. Austin 
writes so bitterly in her preface will at 
least be able to recognize the quality of 
the book—even in the face of that gratui- 
tous slap from the hand that wrote it. 





Lf You Were a Girl—and 
you had a date with your 
father, half way across the 
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—and you knew that his 
mission involved millions— 
the situation 


well, that’s 
which begins 
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‘Spo tless! 


How very disagreeable to scrub, 
scour and dip water to keep the 


Don’t do it. 
See how every 
stain and incrustation 
A clean toilet bowl. 


toilet bowl clean! 
Use Sani-Flush. 
mark, 
vanishes! 
Spotless! 
It’s a labor saver. Simply 
sprinkle Sani-Flush into the bowl, 
follow directions on the can, then 
flush. Remarkable, isn’t it? 


Foul odors gone, stains gone, a 
glistening bowl. And the whole 
toilet really clean, for Sani-Flush 
gets into the hidden, unhealthful 
trap and cleans that too. Harm- 
less to plumbing connections. To 
keep a spotless toilet bowl, keep 
Sani-Flush in the bathroom always. 


Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top 
can at your grocery, drug or hard- 
ware store; or send 25c for full- 
sized can. 30c in Far West. 35c 
in Canada. 
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the last year, in many of the national 
magazines. SUNSET is gratified to be 
able to present this month a sketch of 
| Mr. Dye’s, “They Ride ’Em at the 4W”. 
Mr. Dye observes, albeit without more 
than a gentle melancholy, a change com- 
ing over the face of the great West. The 
old West is quickly becoming the new 
‘West. The open range is gone. The boys . a Zz nr 
are fencing in their homesteads and build- me ~~ 


sant ne ai. “And hin te Be A K E s 6 A A a Be G 





—and raising alfalfa. And in this little 
sketch the author interprets the change as 
» he sees it. 





t t ? 


r UNSET readers will remember 
Raoul Fauconnier Whitfield’s avia- 
tion stories—yarns which are woven about 
the little-known habits of the genus 
stunt-flyer. In this issue he is represented 
again with “Jennies—and Janes’, a rapid, 
amusing story which goes to prove that 
wing-hopping and philosophy and girls 
don’t mix. It seems there was a stunt- 
aviator who was also an intellectual and 
ever and above that, a riot with the girls. 
ut as Buck, the pilot, puts it “Jennies 
d janes,—they’ re both tricky to han- 
e”, and in this yarn—but let Whitfield 
tell it himself. 
t t ? 


EXT month Sunset will publish 
the first installment of the best 
aldventure-romance that has ever ap- 
peared in the magazine. That’s a large 
order and perhaps it sounds like a brash 
laim to make, but we'll leave it to you 
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yfter you've read, say, two installments. 
The story is called “Dark Island.” It’s 
y Charles Collins and Gene Markey and 
*s the nicest blend of adventure, love- 
tory and mystery that we’ve come across 
many a long day. What’s more it is a 
4 ausible yarn. So many adventure tales 
_ife good enough stories excepting for the 
fact that they could never have happened. 
*‘Dark Island” could have happened; 
that’s what makes it the thriller that it 
is. As a matter of fact, when we finished 
4our reading of it, we found ourselves ready 
so swear that it did happen. Which is why 
¥re took the advice which Western Union 
: pointedly offers to the public; we didn’t 

rite accepting the story—we telegra phed! 
_ Anyhow, as we remarked earlier, we'll 
eave it to you to judge. And before we 
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leave the subject, Herman Struck, who 
has done so well with the pictures for 
‘Haman’s Bridge”’ in this issue, has been 
engaged to illustrate “Dark Island.” 


£ t t 


Ts the December issue also will ap- 
pear an article by J. Frederick 
Richardson, ““The Future of Aviation on 
the Pacific Coast.” 

Mr. Richardson ‘was Chief Consulting 
Investigator for the Sixty-eighth and 
Sixty-ninth Congressional Committee of 
Investigation into the U. S. Army Air 
Service, the U. S. Naval Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, the Postal Air Mail Service, and 
Commercial Aviation. He is intimately 
conversant with air transportation from 
both the commercial and the military 
points of view and his article, up to the 
minute and authentic, will be_of unusual 
interest. 


Sy Is Wonderful 


For quick relief of any ordinary cough, 
try Pinex. 

Mixed at home with plain sugar syrup, 
a bottle of Pinex makes a whole pint—a 
family supply—of pure, wholesome cough 
syrup, the best that money could buy, fot 
adults or children. No trouble to mix— 
package tells how. Makes a big difference 
in your drug bills. 

Tastes good—children take it willing- 
ly. Nothing better for coughs, colds, 
hoarseness, etc. Used by millions of 
people for over 20 years. 

Insist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at all 
druggists. Money promptly refunded 
if you are not glad you tried it. 

The Pinex Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 





A Sweet Stomach! 


What a pity when youth and vitality 
are set at naught by a disordered stom- 


ach, and bad breath! Don’t have them 
at any age!. Hearty eaters— hard 
smokers — high livers — find Stuart’s a 
boon and blessing! 

Eat what you wish. Drink what you 
like. Then chew a Stuart tablet. No 
soda, just a soothing combination of 
magnesia, calcium carbonate and the 
like. Result, a sweet stomach, serene 
digestion, no pains, no discomfort. 

Wherever you find a drugstore, you'll 
find Stuart’s. The handy pocket size 25c. 
Large size is 60cts. ; or family size, $1.20. 
Pocket box (enough for the one-week 
test) will be mailed complimentary, if 
you write the Stuart Co., Dept. 900, 
Marshall, Mich. 


STUART'S 
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Why Not Rose Potpourri? 


By EvizaBETH FARWELL 








Robert Louis Stevenson 





on the Thrill of Living 


in Monterey 


“You can see the breakers leaping 
high and white by day; at night, the out- 
line of the shore is traced in transparent 
silver by the moonlight and the flying 
foam; and from all around, even in quiet 
weather, the low, distant thrilling roar of 
the Pacific hangs over the coast and the 
adjacent country.” 


Indicative as this is of the spaciousness 
and sheer joy of living on the Monterey 
Peninsula, it has not taken into account the 
incomparable vistas of mountain and coun- 
tryside ..the eternal springtime . . the 
versatility of this place that instantly cap- 
tivates the stranger and continuously en- 
thralls those who live here. 


Doubly fortunate are the owners of 
homes on the Monterey Peninsula. For 
combined with the regal setting, they have 
at their very doors, at Hotel Del Monte, 
the finest playground of all the west. 


Three championship golf links, tennis 
courts, polo fields, motor roads, bridle 
paths, beaches. . facilities for sport in- 
finite-in variety . . add immeasurably to 
the joy of living—if you live here. 


You will find at Pebble Beach, Carmel 
Woods or Pacific Grove—all within an en- 
chanted circle of six miles in radius—the | 
ideal site for your home. Send the coupon 
for more information about your future 
home in California. | 


Del Monte Properties 
Company 


5 Edward & Wildey Building 
Del Monte,California Los Angeles, California 


Crocker Building 275 Park Avenue 
San Francisco, California New York City 











Hotel Del Monte 











Det Monte Properties COMPANY 


Gentlemen : 
Please send me further information about 
the Monterey Peninsula. 





NOVEMBER 


NDER the evening lamp 

this winter you will be mak- 

ing plans for spring garden- 

ing. Why not include some- 

thing new? Rose potpourri 
can be a part of next year’s pleasure 
program. Delightful moments await the 
person who has never made rose pot- 
pourri, for in the blending and weaving 
of this mellow perfume there is a charm 
and a simplicity that holds one with its 
magic shading. 

Rose potpourri might well be called a 
perfume with a law unto itself, possess- 
ing as it does a lure that mystihes; but 
do we wonder that it pleases and be- 
wilders when we know it to be a composite 
of all that is lovely? Nymphs and fairies 
might have fashioned it in the beginning 
if France did not rightfully claim its 
creating, the word potpourri being of 
French derivation and the vales of France 
being first to contribute to the blend. 

A bringing together of the component 
parts, and the real art, with an individual 
touch, begins—an art which one wields 
with zest and enjoyment while evolving 
a perfume as rare and compelling in its 
tenderness as incense. Rose potpourri 
is brought to perfection slowly, never 
with reckless abandon; always there needs 
to be a pinch more of this, another dash 
or two of that; always the lifting and 
flufing with the hands—for no one was 
ever guilty of blending potpourri with a 
spoon—and the bowl then begins to exude 
the acme of exquisite fragrance. 

The foundation of rose potpourri, as 
the name indicates, is rose petals. Those 
versed in potpourri in this country agree 
that the most desirable varieties of roses 
to be used are the old fashioned semi- 
double red rose, Ragged Robin, and what 
‘s known in California as the Castilian, 
a rose of Spanish ancestry with dense 
pink petals. The latter is the finest rose 
that can be used for this purpose because 
its fragrance more nearly approaches 

attar of roses than any other grown. 

With the exception of the Castilian 
no light-colored rose can be recommended, 
as it dries pale with a musty odor and 
with the loss of its beauty, notwith- 
standing how sweet and satisfying it may 
have been when gathered, its perfume 
goes too. For this reason, save the Cas- 
tilian, the most satisfactory roses for 
potpourri are red ones, and the more 
fragrant the variety the better. 


ATHER the petals in the early 

morning with the dew upon them, 
not that the result will be a great deal 
finer for this, but because dew and the 
early morning carry an inspiration that 
will abide with you through all the day 
and afterward. Hovering over the pot- 
pourri in years to come will be the senti- 


ment of those perfect but vanishing hours 








that gave so freely of their matchless 


freshness. 
Spread the petals on several thicknesses 


of newspaper and sprinkle with table 


salt, salt being a preservative as well as 


an aid in retaining their evanescent oil. 


For success in curing, much depends upon 


Tiga) 























































the weather. Bright days are best with 
dryness in the air; damp, cloudy days will 
cause mould and discoloration. — Place 
the petals in sheltered sunshine for the 
first few days where breezes will not blow 
them about and they will be protected 
from dampness at night. When they 
begin to dry and curl but are by no means 
crisp set the papers in the shade where 
the petals can season and finish drying, 
as at this period the sun is apt to parc 
them and extract their attar. In the 
course of a week the petals will have 
completed drying and be ready for a jar 
or crock to await their purpose. 
properly cured they will retain their color 
but if neglected when about half dry they 
will look faded and be musty. 

Because they dry away light in weight 
and it takes a large quantity to make the 
desired half pound, gather the petals with 
a lavish hand, with every few days 
another paper spread. When you have 
enough cured for the basis of your pot- 
pourri you may set them away and ble 
later into potpourri at any convenie 
time, but two things should be guarde 
against, mould and evaporation. 
fore watch for a time; if they appea 
moist and lifeless they must be spread i 
the sun again. 

The following recipe is an excellent anq 
inexpensive one and can be blended intq 
a remarkably fragrant potpourri at hom@ 
in such a way that its perfume will evad@ 
identification: 


Dried rose petals.......------ Vg pound 
Dried lavender flowers.....--- y= 
Ground orris root....--.------ y% * 


Sandalwood powder.....-.---- YS 
Tablesalt!. 32.2 2--==: Ya aS 
Crushed cloves.....-.-----+-> 1 ounce 
Crushed allspice. ...- . 1- m 


Crushed cinnamon........--<- 1 
A few vanilla beans and punks if possible 
When crushed spices are not to be had 
ground kitchen spices may be used— 
scant ounce of each. The sandalwoo} 
powder and the incense punks can 
purchased reasonably at a Japanese ar 
shop and will lend an oriental touch muc 
to be desired. Supplying your own ro 
petals and lavender, this recipe can 
made up at very little cost—enough fe 
a large rose jar. 
Blend the ingredients a little at a tim 
lifting lightly with the hands until tho 
oughly mixed. Inhale at intervals; if te 
strong of any one thing your blend is n 
perfect and a trifle of another ingredie 
should be added to counteract its 
aside in a kitchen crock or covered I 
ceptacle for about a month, occasiona 
flufing it gently and thoroughly, when 
should have mellowed into a delight{ 
and exquisite fragrance. 
The following recipe 1s 
blend: 
Dried rose petals......-.----- 
Dried lavender flowers.....--- 
Ground OrniSs..48-- - - -e 
Glovesacesese 
Pimento... 
Cinnamon.....--. 
Benzoin......-- 


Table salt...... 
Vanilla beans.....-.--------- 


for a Parisi 


4 ounces 
“ 
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Whulligaot 
eC Raines 


‘Tue cream soups made with Pet Milk will 
have a texture and flavor that nothing else will 
give. The creamed vegetables will taste better 
—they’ ll be better. The turkey dressing, the 
gravy, the salad dressing and the pumpkin pie 
—every item on the Thanksgiving Menu will 
have extra goodness because of the quality of 
Pet Milk. 

More than twice as rich as ordinary milk— 
Every drop uniformly rich—the cream always 


Soup 10 Pie 


in the milk—protected by the sealed container 
from everything that could impair its freshness 
and purity—always safe and wholesome—these 
are the qualities which recommend Pet Milk 
for every household use. 

Rich enough to use in place of cream— Pet 
Milk costs less than half as much as cream. 
Diluted to suit any milk need, it costs less than 
ordinary milk. Every grocer has it. You will 
like it for everything. 


Stuffing for the Turkey 


f 4 cups soft bread crumbs 
1 teaspoon salt 
lg teaspoon pepper 
Vy teaspoon paprika 


seasoning. 
is ordinarily required. 
Oyster Stuffing 


few drops onion juice. 


Parsley and Onion Stuffing 





and 1 small onion, chopped 


5 minutes. 


Mix bread crumbs with salt, pepper, paprika, celery salt and poultry 
Add melted butter and Pet Milk and mix lightly together. 
NOTE: Through the use of Pet Milk the amount of butter is less than 


The above recipe will serve as a base for the following variations. 


Add 2 cups oysters, whole or cut in 
halves, 4 teaspoon extra salt and a 


Add 2 tablespoons minced parsley 
fine and 
cooked in 2 tablespoons butter for 


14 teaspoon celery salt 
1 teaspoon poultry seasoning 
Y¢ cup melted butter 


1g cup Pet Milk 


Chestnut or Peanut Stuffing 
Add2 cups boiled chestnuts, chopped, 
or 1 cup finely chopped roasted peanuts. 


a er 
Raisin and Nut Stuffing 


Add 1 cup raisins and 14 
walnuts. 


Celery and Olive Stuffing 
Add 1 cup chopped celery and }2 cup 
chopped olives. 


cup chopped 





f 
/ 


We want you to have our free book telling about Pet 
Milk—how it will give you better food, and at the same 
time make your milk and cream supply more convenient 


and more economical. 
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Send address to 


PET MILK SALES CORPORATION 
24 California Street, San Francisco 













































—and that’s 
why women really 
PREFER it 


Women have an instinct about 
food that seldom goes wrong. 
Wesson Oil, for instance... 
Here is a pure, rich salad oil. 
Light in color. And so delicate 
in flavor—so wholesome. And 
quite deliciously good to eat. 

Pour some out into a glass. 
Hold it against the light. See 
how crystal clear it is—a pale 
straw color. 

That’s because Wesson Oil is 
not only made from the finest 
oil that can be obtained, but 
because it is refined and refined 
and refined until only the rich, 
nourishing food content is left. 

Taste it... Wesson Oil has 
that exquisite delicacy of flavor 
that everyone likes and that tells 
the story of its own goodness. 

Indeed, it’s so good that many, 
many people keep a cruet of it 
on the table and use it on their 
salads and vegetables, plain, just 
as it is. 

Do you wonder that Wesson 
Oil has become almost univer- 
sally the salad oil? That it makes 
the most perfect and delicious 
French Dressing that ever lent 
piquancy to a crisp salad? 


“Try Wesson Oil. You'll like ir, 
It’s good and it’s good /or you. 
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eA New Adventure Serial 


“Dark Island’ 


By Charles Collins avd Gene Markey 


CO OS OND 


First im the Air! 


A Preview of the Pacific Coast’s Aviation Future 


By J. Frederick Richardson 


| What Shall We Do 
with Our Mountains? 


By W. B. Greeley, Chief U. 8. Forester 
COWS Cw CHD CHWS CWS CWS 


Short Fiction awd Feature Articles by Sarah Fletcher 
Milligan, George Marvin, Laird Stevens, 
Fred Gilman Jopp and others 
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at Standard Oil Service 
Stations, Correct Lub- 


aquart 
“The Modern Ou for Modern Motor Cars” 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Sunset iti thru Romance 


You may see the picturesque Southwestand old ‘That is the Sunset journey east. 


South at no additional fare on your trip East Read the new pictorial booklet de- 
. scribing it in detail. From New Or- 


leans, you can continue to Chicago 
or points east by train or go to New 
York aboard Southern Pacific steam- 
ship. Meals and berth on the boat 
included in your fare. 





The colorful route of “Swnset Lim- 
ited’ to middle west and eastern 
points, via New Orleans will de- 
light you. Arizona, New Mexico, 
Texas, luxuriant Louisiana over the 
trail of the Spanish conquerors and 
padres; everywhere reminders of 
stirring history of the nation’s south- 


Return, if you wish, via another of 
Southern Pacific's routes—Over- 
land, Golden State or Shasta. 


ern boundary. Great l Famous 
Apache Trail trip if you wish; | Routes Trains 

strange mesa lands; El Paso with For transcontinental travel 

quaint old Mexico just across the A choice offered only by 


river at Juarez. 


“Sunset Limited,’ famed round 
the world, carries you swiftly and 
comfortably over this fascinating 
route. Its appointments are superb; 
observation and club cars, with valet 
service, barber, ladies’ maid,shower- 
baths, the solicitous attention to 
your every want which you find in a ean 
first-class hotel or club. F.S. McGINNIS, Passenger Traffic Mgr., San Francisco 
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z N our miniature one-man gal- 

lery above we are exhibiting 
the portrait of William Buckhout 
Greeley, the author of “What 
Shall We Do With Our Moun- 
tains?’ Mountains, as our read- 
ers perhaps already know, are 
Mr. Greeley’s vocation and avo- 
cation. As far back as 1904 Mr. 
Greeley was studying at the Yale 
Forestry School. With a Phi Beta 
Kappa key pendent from his 
watch-chain he entered the United 
States Forest Service where he 
has been busy in one capacity or 
another ever since. As a Lieuten- 
ant Colonel with the A. E. F. in 
France he was Chief of the For- 
est Section, which job, by the way, 
he did so thoroughly that ie was 
awarded the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Medal by the United States, 
the Legion of Honor by France 
and the Distinguished Service 
Order by Great Britain. Since 
1920 he has been the Chief United 
States Forester. Perhaps there is 
no man in the United States 
today who can better answer the 
question he has asked in the title 
of his article which begins on 

page 14 of this issue. 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunset MaGazine, 1045 Sansome 
with return 
Unsolicited con- 


St., San Francisco, 
postage enclosed. 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In remitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks; currency sent in a 
letter should be registered. The sub- 
scription expiration date appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and the old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
weeks before the change is to take 
effect. 


Contents of previous issues of Sunset 
Magazine may be found by con- 
sulting the Readers’ Guide 
in your library. 

Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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The Gift 


FOR THE BOOK LOVER 
AND THE SONG LOVER 


The 
AMERICAN 


SONGBAG 


RAGBAG of strips, stripes, 

and streaks of color from nearly 

all ends of the earth, gathered by Carl 
Sandburg and his friends. A wide hu- 
man procession marches through this 
collection of 250 songs, ballads, ditties, 
marshaling the genius of thousands of 
original singing Americans. No book 
of this immense range has ever been pre- 
sented before. It belongs wherever 
people sing songs or want new songs to 
sing. The music includes complete har- 
monizations or piano accompaniments. 


Sandburg 


SUCKING CIDER THROUGH A STRAW 











Illustrated, $7.50 


At bookstores 


| HARCOURT, BRACE & 
| COMPANY 
| 383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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There’s no denying that the elements 
of the popular story are there; even so 
brief a synopsis as we have given you will 
make that clear. What ts it, then, that 
makes ‘‘Zelda Marsh’ something more 
than the mere best-selling yarn? Simply 
Charles Norris’ choice of method. As he 


has always done, he submerges himself 


completely in his leading character. The 
author is forgotten by the reader entirely, 
which is exactly what he sets out to 
achieve. The result is as near an utter 
objectivity as it 1s possible to accomplish. 
The picture is thrown on the screen and 
you are not conscious of anything but the 
fact that it is there. “An approach to 
actuality” isn’t enough to say of this kind 
of thing; it 1s actuality itself, or at any 
rate as close as you can get to it. Once 
only does 
and then merely in the too arbitrary twist- 
ing of his plot to suit his ends, as we have 
pointed out. 

So then, you have in “Zelda Marsh” 
the essentials of a popular yarn plus an 
integrity of point of view which makes for 
the more reasonable sort of realism, plus 
the violent staccato writing character- 
istic of Norris—a style which is suited 
to his fictional approach to life. The re- 
sult is a best-seller of the best best-seller 
type. And if literary charm is lacking— 
well there is life in the book to make up 
for it! 


The Jubilee Years 


S we have observed before, Ameri- 

can biography seems to be com- 
ing into its own. There have been ex- 
amples in plenty during the last year or 
two; a dozen titles will occur immediately 
to anyone who finds in biography the 
fascination which is peculiarly its own. 
Not all of the newer American biographies, 
however, fulfill completely the prime 
function of all biographical writing. That 
function has always seemed to us to be 
the interpretation of background, con- 
currently with the interpretation of the 
subject. Perhaps we ask too much. It 
may be that the observation of a man’s 
relation to his time is more the historian’s 
task than the biographer’s; at any rate it 
is only rarely that you find the just blend 
—in American biography at least. How- 
ever, in Constance Mayfield Rourke’s 
“Trumpets of Jubilee’? (Harcourt, Brace), 
we have evidence that the combination 
can be arrived at, that it is possible for 
the explorer into the past to bring back 
as much about the period in which a sub- 
ject lives, the back-drop against which he 
plays his part, as about the subject him- 
self. And while there is even one writer 
to produce as an exhibit, we’ll stick to our 
contention that the ideal biography 
should live up to the specifications we 
have just cited. 

“Trumpets of Jubilee” is made up of 
five biographies, the stories of Lyman 
Beecher, Puritan; Henry Ward Beecher, 
fiery exhorter of whom Wendell Phillips 
said that “‘he took the Rocky Mountains 
as his sounding board;’’ Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, the little, shabby woman who was 
told so often that “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
brought about the Civil War that she 
came to believe it; Horace Greeley, the 
first of the great American journalists 
and P. T. Barnum, the foremost showman 
of them all. 

(Continued on page 88) 


Mr. Norris obtrude himself 














Gift Books 


_]) ZELDA MARSH 
By Charles Norris. 
“It is a social study in the guise of 
realistic fiction ’’—Pictorial Re- 
view. $2.50 


[|] FACE VALUE 

By J. L. Campbell. 
“One of the strangest pieces of fic- 
tion that has come my way ”’— 
The New Yorker. $2.50 


|| SPLENDOR 
By Ben Ames Williams. 


The brilliant 20th century as a back- 
ground for a charming love story. 


$2.50 
ROARING BONES 
By Prince William of Sweden. 
A stirring collection of short stories 


dealing with the Prince’s travels 
in Africa $2.50 


L] SALOME 
By Oscar Wilde. 


Inventions by John Vassos. 

















Exotic illustrations that give a new 
interpretation of Wilde’s voluptu- 
ous drama $3.50 


[|] MEMOIRS OF A 


POOR RELATION 
By Marietta M. Andrews, 


A brilliant autobiography with pen 
pictures of famous figures of Civil 
War days $5.00 


_| OASIS AND SIMOON 


By Ferdinand Ossendowski. 
Author of “Beasts, Men and Gods.” 


Into a travel story permeated with 
sweet-smelling incense is woven 
a passionate love tale of the 
desert $3.00 


L] NOW WE ARE SIX 
By A. A. Milne. 


Decorations by E. H. Shepard. 


More whimsical and charming 
verse by the author of ““When We 
Were Very Young ” $2.00 


_] HAPPINESS 
By William Lyon Phelps. 


A monograph containing vital ques- 
tions of modern thought $1.00 


(| THE PERFECT 
COURTIER Count 


Baldassare Castiglione. 
Life and Letters (1479-1529). 
By Julia Cartwright. 
A remarkable biography that has 
immortalized this distinguished 
soldier, diplomat and poet 


Pwo Vols. $10.00 


On sale at your favorite book store 
or order direct from the publisher 


To E. P. DUTTON & Co. 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ITH this issue SUNSET be- 


gins “‘Dark Island,” the 

best out-and-out adven- 

ture-romance __ that _ it’s 

been our good fortune to 
publish in many years. Its authors, 
Charles Collins and Gene Markey are 
shown in the center of this page; just a 
word or two about each of them. 

Charles Collins was for fifteen years a 
dramatic critic in Chicago where he still 
lives. After those years of newspaper 
work he became a free lance writer. He is 
the author of “The Sins of St. Anthony,’ 
a volume of short stories: “‘Great Love- 
Stories of the Theater,” a volume of stage 
biographies, and of “The Natural Law,” 
a novelization of the 
play of that title. He 
has writteri numerous 
short stories for leading 
magazines and had a 
hand in one musical 
comedy. 

Gene Markey is also 
a writer of diversified 
talents. Three years as 
book reviewer and col- 
umnist for two Chicago 
newspapers was enough 
office work for him. He 
collaborated with Ed- 
win Balmer in “Shad- 
ows of the City,” has 
published two books of 
caricature, “Literary 
Lights” and “Men 
About Town” and _ is 
co-author of a_ play, 
“The Eskimo.” Both 
Collins and Markey are 
well known in the lit- 
terary life of Chicago 
and New Yrok. 

In “Dark Island’ Mr. 
Collins and Mr. Markey 
have arrived at a splen- 
did combination of ac- 
tion and romance— 
which, of course, is the ideal adventure 
yarn. The story will speak for itself how- 
ever. It begins on page 18 of this issue. 

? ? ’ 

N “First In the Air,” 

this issue) J. Frederick Richardson 

explains in clear, non-technical language, 

some of the difficulties in the way of prog- 

ress in aviation and points out the factors 

which make the Pacific coast the logical 

territory for the greatest developments on 

commercial flying during the coming 
years. 

Mr. Richardson was Chief Consulting 
Investigator for the Sixty-eighth and 
Sixty-ninth Congressional Select Commit- 
tee of Investigation into the U. S. Army 
Air Service, the U. S. Naval Bureau of 
Aeronautics, the Postal Air Mail Service 
and Commercial Aviation. He knows his 
subject thoroughly and his explanations 
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and suggestions should both be of particu- 
lar interest to those who realize the poten- 
tialities of the Far West in the field of 
av lation. 

t t t 
ONSERVATION—of forests, of 
natural resources or whatnot else 

—has been a moot question for years, ever 
since the day when Gifford Pinchot made 
the word a slogan. Where the West is con- 
cerned, conservation is especially a live 

issue. Oil is on our minds, and many other 
things, notably the natural beauties of our 
far western mountains. And now, when 
the trend is to “‘develop”’ our mountains 
by scaling peaks with railways and pene- 
trating hitherto inaccessible spots with 





@ Charles Collins (right) and Gene Markey (left), co-authors of 
“Dark Island”, which begins in this 1ssue 


motor roads, the latter question becomes 
more than ever a matter for debate. Shall 
we or shall we not preserve intact any of 
our wilderness? 

There is something to be said on both 
sides, to be sure. The “development” 
enthusiasts are simply falling in with what 
appears to be the trend of the time. But 
those who wish to see to 1t that we retain, 
as 1s, at least some of our heritage of forest 
and mountain are also falling in with a 
trend, a trend which is something more 
than a phase which marks an era—the in- 
escapable longing of the soul for beauty. 

Colonel W. B. Greeley, Chief U. S. 
Forester, has something to say in support 
of this group. He says it pungently and 
with unmistakable emphasis in his article 
“What Shall We Do With Our Moun- 
tains?” on page 14 of this issue and you 
will find his suggestions well worth reading. 
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HOST cities are not confined to 

the West, although we’re more 
familiar with the term here where the 
deserted towns of the glorious gold rush 
days are always before our eyes to remind 
us. 

Professor William F. Bade, of the Pa- 
cific School of Religion has uncovered at 
Tell-en-Nasbeh, about seven miles from 
Jerusalem, what evidently is the site of 
the ancient city of Mizpah which was for 
centuries a center of Semitic culture, and 
the story of his find is told by H. J. Loken 
on page 24. 

Professor Bade is one of the West’s 
prominent educators and this account of 
his discoveries should interest Westerners. 
And we feel, moreover, 
a certain degree of apt- 
ness in the printing of a 
story so closely con- 
cerned with Biblical 
times in this, our 
Chnppaae issue. 

t 

Ricu oe poor, 

highbrow and low, 
philosopher and moron, 
we all go to the movies 
and enjoy them—more 
or less. In every coun- 
try of the world the 
multitudes make their 
daily pilgrimage to the 
shrines of the silver 
screen, and everywhere 
the American motion 
picture piles up the 
biggest heap of cash in 
the box office. For 
fifteen years the mar- 
ket for the output of 
Hollywood has expand- 
ed with dizzy rapidity, 
yet Wall Street, hav- 
ing absorbed huge 
blocks of the motion- 
picture producers’ 
stock, is worried. 

During the fifteen years that saw the 
great rise of the movies, an expansion of 
almost equal proportions took place in the 
automobile industry. Wall Street today 
is not worried over the stocks of the lead- 
ing automobile producers. They are sell- 
ing better cars at a lower price than ever. 
But are the movies today much better? Are 
they selling at lower prices than they were 
ten or fifteen years ago? Ask us another! 

There must be something wrong with 
an industry which fails to keep its finan- 
cial house in order during the period of 
its greatest expansion. Since the motion- 
picture industry is essentially a Pacific 
coast, a California institution, SUNSET 
asked Walter V. Woehlke to feel the 
economic pulse of the industry and 
report his findings. His discussion of 
Money and the Movies will begin in the 
January issue. 
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2A Christmas Story that 
VellscAgain the -ACessage 


of Loving Kindness 


T was Christmas Eve and the rain 

was coming down in gusty tor- 

rents. It beat against the windows 

of the big California ranch house 

as though trying maliciously to 
extinguish the soft yellow flames of the 
lighted candles which Susie Morris, 
mistress of the house, was placing on the 
window sills. 

“There ought to be a candle on each 
side of the front door,”’ she counted, half 
aloud, trying not to notice the stillness 
of the empty house, ‘‘and two in every 
window.” 

The dashes of rain on the glass were 
disconcerting but she went on persistently. 
Just to keep from being nervous, she 
began to sing an old English carol. 


“Then be you glad, you people, 
At this time of the year; 
And light you up your candles—” 


Susie Morris could not finish her song 
because her eyes fell upon a gay little 
Christmas tree in the corner of the room. 
It was decorated with tinsel and popped 
corn and the sight of it brought a sudden 
lump to her throat. In the knobby 
bundle at the base of the tree were the 
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“Now, Mr. Murdock, 17 you will just 
read from Luke, we'll hear about the 
shepherds; that will give us both sides” 


rubber boots which-she had at last man- 
aged to get for her husband, and in the 
little package toward the top was his 
annual new necktie. The modest pres- 
ents which he had prepared for her were 
still hidden away because at four o'clock, 
just before the rain began, he had made 
a misstep in the windmill and landed at 
the bottom of the stairs with a broken 
leg. She and Ira, the hired man, had 
lifted him tenderly into the little old car 
and Ira had driven him off to the nearest 
hospital, fifteen miles away. 

But Susie Morris was not one to indulge 
long in self-pity. 

“Just as soon as you begin to feel sorry 
for yourself, you are lost,” she declared, 
firmly, “There isn’t any end to it.” 

So she turned her back on the little 
Christmas tree and went again to look 
out upon the storm. There was little to 
see because the ranch house was nearly a 
mile back from the main road but sud- 
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denly Mrs. Morris started. Something 
was moving out there in the darkness. A 
pale yellow gleam was drawing slowly 
nearer and then came the raucous, warning 
cry of an automobile horn. 

The car crawled forward, nosing its way 
along the unknown road through sheets 
of blinding rain, and drew up at the steps 
just as Mrs. Morris ran to fling open the 
door. 

“Come right in!’’she called, hospitably, 
and hurried out to greet the wayfarers. 

A man’s head was thrust out of the car 
window. 
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“[ beg your pardon,” he 
said, but he begged it curtly, 


irritably. ‘‘Are we on_ the 
way to San Luis Obispo?” 
“Why, no.” Mrs. Morris 


stepped back a pace, feeling 
rebuffed. ‘You must have 
taken the wrong fork above 
here. But this road runs into 
the highway after you cross 
the bridge.” 

“How long would it take 
us to reach San Luis?” de- 
manded the stranger. 

“Well,” considered Mrs. 
Morris, judicially, “I shouldn’t think 
on anight like this that you’d reach there 
at all, alive.” 

“Oh-h!” Two frightened gasps came 
from inside the car and two anxious 
women’s faces appeared over the man’s 
shoulder. 

“Loring,” said one of the ladies, “We 
simply mustn’t try to go further tonight. 
It is too dreadful.” 

The positive gentleman had been some- 
what disconcerted by Mrs. Morris’s 
remark. Now he gathered up his dignity. 

“Have you rooms for a party of four? 
There are my wife and myself, my daugh- 
ter and my - my chauffeur.” His tone 
on the last word was positively icy. 

“Oh, there’s plenty of room,” Mrs. 
Morris was beginning when the front 
door of the car suddenly opened and a 
young man sprang out. 

“Mr. Hamilton,” he stated, with equal 
frigidity, “I must refuse to take my car 
any further tonight. I shall use my 
judgment about proceeding in the morn- 
= ” 
ing. 


VEN in the pale light from the 

open door, one could see the two 
men glaring at each other. Mr. Hamilton 
ended it by alighting and Mrs. Morris 
bustled them all in. 

Mr. Hamilton would have been good 
looking had he not been so grim. His 
wife was plump and pretty but her eyes 
were harassed. The daughter, even in 
her enveloping coat, was a fascinating 
little gypsy of a girl, but on her cheeks 
there were traces of tears. The driver, dog- 
gedly bringing in their baggage, wore an 
expression that would have made granite 
seem soft by contrast. Otherwise, he 
appeared an attractive young man. 
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You (Up Your Gandles = 


@ He stood up beside the little, 
shining tree and in a deep, 
glorious voice began 
to sing 






Mr. Hamilton swept the room with an 
appraising glance. 

“Why, isn’t this a hotel?” he asked in 
surprise. “We thought from the lights 
that it must be.” 


I didn’t think so,”’ said the daughter, 
unexpectedly. “Not with candles; I 
knew they meant a home. And oh, 


there’s a Christmas tree!” 
Mr. Hamilton was genuinely diveuebed 
“But this is an unpardonable intrusion! 

I really cannot allow—” 
Mrs. Morris gave him a little reassur- 

ing pat on the arm. 

“Now don’t you worry a minute about 
NSET 
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that. You are more than welcome. I 
guess you are strangers out here or you 
wouldn’t dream of going down the moun- 
tain to San Luis Obispo tonight. Not 
but what there is a good road,” she hast- 
ened to add, with all the loyalty of a 
true Cine “Tt is a wonderful road 
with a white line to mark the middle, 
but dear me, what would a white line 
amount to on a night like this! So you 
just make yourselves at home and [ll 
show you the rooms and we'll have 
supper.” 

Mr. Hamilton bowed his obligation. 

“Then permit me to introduce myself, 
Loring Hamilton of New York. And— 
he smiled deprecatingly 
that my _ great-grandmother was a 
cousin of Alexander Hamilton. My wife 
was a Stoddard of Boston and this is our 
daughter, Julie. And this—‘‘he turned 
coldly to the younger man—” is Mr.—ah 
—Wheeler.”’ 

“David Wheeler,” supplemented the 
driver of the car, caustically, ““A descen- 
dant of Noah who will now run his ark 
around to the shed until the waters 
abate!” and he stalked out of the door. 

An angry flush sprang to Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s face but before anyone could speak 
they were startled by the loud blast of 
another automobile horn. In a minute, 
the door opened and a strange man step- 
ped in. His big frame was wrapped in a 
great coat with a fur collar. His hands 
were bare and on one of them flashed a 
conspicuous diamond ring. He carried 
a traveling bag which was marked G. M. 
in gold letters. 


ce \ A TELL, stranger,” he genially ac- 
costed the cousin of Alexander 
Hamilton, “this is some night! I’ve been 
trailing your tail light ever since we left 
Paso Robles. I just kept saying to 
myself, ‘Don’t lose that guy ahead?’ but I 
thought I had lost you a minute ago, 
before I saw the house lights. Where’s 
the landlord?” 

Again Mrs. Morris stepped forward 
and made her welcoming speech and this 
time she managed to get them sorted into 
the various bedrooms which opened off 
the central living room, for the ranch 
house was all on one floor. From the 
chamber assigned to the last comer could 
be heard his “booming voice announcing, 
“My name is George Murdock; a plain 
name for a plain man. Now I guess we 
are all acquainted!” 

Soon a delicious aroma, blended of hot 
coffee and fragrant frying ham, began to 
fill the rooms. Susie Morris was out in 
the kitchen, working fast to provide for 
her unexpected guests, and had just 
shoved a big pan of baking powder bis- 
cuits into the oven when Mr. Hamilton 
slipped into the room and _ carefully 
closed the door behind him. 

“Mrs. Morris,’”’ he whispered, “I do 
not like the looks of this man Murdock. 
If ever a man had the ear-marks of a 
scoundrel, he has them!’ 

“Hasn’t he!’ She agreed cordially. 
“Shifty as they make them.” 

“But do you think you ought to let him 
stay here?” 

‘Well,’ she considered, “I don’t know 
as I ever heard of anyone being reformed 
by being turned outdoors in the rain, so—” 
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tions of men? As urban populations mul- 
tiply and living hits a faster pace, as more 
and more people are drawn, willy-nilly, 
into artificial and mechanical modes of 
life for the bulk of their days, all the more 
vital becomes the restoring and preserv- 
ing influence of our mountains and for- 
ests. The frontier has long ceased to be a 
barrier to civilization. ‘The question is 
rather how much of it should be kept to 
preserve our civilization. 

Many people living in the West do not 
realize how rapidly the character of our 
western mountain ranges has changed 
during the last twenty years. The fron- 
tier is constantly being pushed back. In 
part this is due to the inevitable inroads 
of exploitation or development for eco- 
nomic requirements, like the cutting of 
timber and the building of reservoirs. To 
a much larger degree it has resulted from 
the construction of highways and the 


roads designed to meet the requirements 
of the next ten years contemplate building 
12,000 miles more. These plans are based 
mainly upon the roads needed for the pro- 
tection and economic development of the 
Forests and for intercommunity travel. 
The mileage will be enormously increased 
if the demands for pure touring or pleasure 
roads are met to any appreciable degree. 

With the building of roads and the mul- 
tiplication of motors, the recreational use 
of the National Forests has grown by 
leaps and bounds. ‘Twenty years ago it 
was negligible as to numbers of people. 
Last year it exceeded seventeen millions, 
including the transient tourists, and the 
vast majority of them came by automo- 


bile. 


LL of this represents a wholesome 


and desirable use of the National 
Forests. It is a wonderful thing for them 





@ Above: A section of the high Sierra—part 
of California’s great wilderness country 


tremendous expansion of motorized rec- 
reation. Thanks to the gasoline motor 
and the demand for highways which it 
has created, the American people have 
rediscovered and repossessed their outer 
spaces. A constantly rising tide of motor- 
propelled recreation seekers is pouring 
back into the Sierras and Cascades every 
summer. And it constantly is seeking 
fresh fields of conquest. It is reaching out 
now for the summits of the highest peaks. 
Mt. Hood, Mt. Whitney, the high aaa 
are in the line of march. 

The National Forests contain the most 
rugged, inaccessible, and undeveloped 
portions of the West. Twenty years ago 
they contained less than 5000 miles of 
improved roads, including adjacent con- 
nections. Today their own and im- 
mediately connecting roads, passable by 
automobile, have stretched out to over 
35,000 miles. The plans for additional 
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to be thus available for health and rest and 
mental stimulus to millions of people. Pub- 
lic recreation in whatever way it can be 
taken is one of the most valuable forms of 
service that these publicly owned lands can 
render. But the incessant penetration of 
roads and motors, with their hotels, filling 
stations, and refreshment stands, back 
and still farther back into the highest and 
most rugged country raises squarely the 
question, is our wilderness to disappear 
altogether? Is all of our outdoor recrea- 
tion to carry the smell of gasoline? 

We of the West have been wont to take 
our rugged, unspoiled, he-man’s country 
for granted. It has always been there. 

We have somehow assumed that it al- 

ways will be there. So our grandfathers 

thought about the buffalo and the vir- 
gin forests. We have not reckoned 
with the conquering power of the 
steam shovel and the gas motor. Our 
wilderness country is no more inex- 
haustible than the buffalo and the 
timber. It will not be there much 
longer unless we deliberately plan to 
keep it, or as much of it as will per- 
manently render its highest service to 
the people as a wilderness. 

This is the first point I want to nail 

(Continued on page 81) 


C Below: In winter as in summer Mt. 
Shasta 15 the dominating natural 
wonder of northern California 
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HEN you are given an expensive gift 

from a sudden and unexpected source 
do not lose your head. Gather together all the 
undesirable bric-a-brac and unusable knick- 
knacks and select carefully. (There 1s nothing 
more appreciated than a gift chosen with 
care and consideration.) In case there 1s 
doubt as to which of the assembled articles 
have been given you by the aforementioned 
friend, avoid the calamity of giving her a 
gift received from her. Send her the teapot 
gust received from Aunt Sadie who lives in 
St. Louis. She may already have eleven 
similar ones and detest tea, but don’t let 
that worry you. 






















T 15 always a bit annoying to discover that 

the reason for Willie's nonchalance re- 
garding the new bicycle 1s due to its being a 
girl’s model, a fact which you, being far re- 
moved from your bicycle riding days, have 
neglected to observe. One of the best explana- 
tions 15 that the machine is intended for 
little sister Gertrude when she grows up. Of 
course, tf there 1s no little sister Gertrude, 
you'll have to find your own way out of the 
difficulty. 
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Ethel ‘Rundquist Cobham 


HEN you receive three poker 

sets, nine ash trays, two 
pocket flasks and acocktail mixer, 
and have always sworn to your 
family that the afore-named ac- 
coutrements have no place in 
your life, explaining is going to 
be a bit difficult. The best solu- 
tion will probably be to acquire 
double pneumonia and arrange 
with the doctor to be ordered to 
Panama for recuperation—and 
then stay there. 


N Christmas Eve put the children to bed 

early. This will give you plenty of time 
to trim the tree without their suspecting you 
of playing Santa. 

Just atip—when you dig up last year’s 
ornaments and find half of them reduced 
to splinters, including the beautiful glass 
angel with the star-tipped wand for the very : 
top of the tree, don’t indulge in unseemly 
language. You'll likely have opportunity 
enough to express your feelings fully during 
the trimming process. And while you're at 
it, dig up last year’s bottle of arnica, too. 


gue 


PM eM rrsce: 


ONCEAL your feelings when you discover 

the magnificent. necklace for which you 
spent all your savings and as much as 
friends and acquaintances could be in- 
veigled into lending you, encircling, not the 
swanlike throat over which you have so 
fondly raved, but the pudgy neck of Cuddles, 
the one you have so often wished to wring— 
especially when 1ts owner nips your ankles in 
a playful (according to his mistress) mood. 
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0A Gripping Novel 
of ‘Ko mance and 
eAdventure—an 

Extraordinary Tale of 

a Treasure, a Girl and 


a ‘Race for Both 


OAN FAIRFIELD, gay in sports 
clothes although depressed at 
heart, was vivid with youth—the 
kind of girl who makes a challeng- 
ing first impression; tall enough to 

look the average man levelly in the face, 
slenderly and strongly made. Her heavy, 
closely bobbed mane was tawny, her 
tanned skin a clear pale brown, her eyes a 
dark topaz. Truly a golden girl. 

She had come to Guam not only to visit 
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friends, but to keep a rendezvous with the 
man she most admired—her father, a uni- 
versity professor. After the death of her 
mother she had become fascinated with 
his work and eagerly trailed after him 
through the lecture rooms in the State 
School of Mines. And he was ever a 
whimsical and congenial companion. His 
career as a mineralogist frequently took 
him away on field expeditions, and when- 
ever the country into which he went was 
not too harsh he would take Joan with 
him. After her graduation from college 
came the commission which sent him 
roaming for a year over Europe upon a 
mysterious errand of high importance. 
Joan had accompanied him. Although 
able to order dinner in six foreign lan- 
guages, she still talked American. 

Having scoured Europe, Professor Gil- 
bert Fairfield proceeded to the Orient, 
still bent upon his mysterious purpose. 
Joan remained at their home in a western 
city, for he was going to places in Asia 
where a young woman might be a handi- 
cap. He had written to her often, finally 
from Singapore: 
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@ And so, while 
he marked time 
at Guam, he 

aye piLs eas 
amused himse!} 
by skillful prac- 
tice of his a ris 
of gallantry 


sc FTER Ihave seen and had dealings 


with a certain specialist in my sub- 
ject at Batavia J intend to go into the more 
remote quarters of the Dutch East Indies 
and call on several Malay rajahs who are 
said to have quite a taste in my line of 
goods and are ready to listen to reason as 
to prices. Picture me salaaming to 
rajahs! This will require coasting vessels 
and tramp steamers, maybe catamarans. 
On some seaworthy cargo-carrier I hope to 
visit a Macassar nobleman, very rich and 
slightly blood-thirsty, in Celebes; and I 
intend to bribe the master of my ship to 
take me from there up to Guam, the near- 
est place where the Stars and Stripes fly 
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over American territory. You have 
friends there, the Spences. You could 
stay with them until I arrive, then make 
the last lap of the home journey with me 
—Manila, Hong-Kong, San Francisco. 
Let me know by cable, care of the Ameri- 
can consular agent at Surabaya. I expect 
to reach Guam in about three months 
from the date of this letter.” 

Joan had reacted eagerly; she found 
herself hungry for travel again. A cable- 
gram to Harriet Spence had elicited three 
cheers. Lieutenant Spence had managed 
to secure accommodations for her on a 
transport about to sail from San Fran- 
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cisco and she was soon outward bound. 
But Professor Fairheld had not kept his 
appointment. He was nearly two months 
overdue. Joan was troubled. She re- 
called phrases from that last letter— 
“Malay rajahs,” “ta Macassar nobleman, 
slightly blood-thirsty’’—and her anxiety 
increased. The very nature of his secret 
mission warranted this apprehension. 
And she was marooned, could do nothing 
but wait. 

Day after day she drove the Spence’s 
car over the ten miles of coral road from 
their home at Agana to the cable com- 
pany’s offices on the Orote bluffs above 
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Sumay, chatted with the beach-master at 
the landing pier, scanned the empty hori- 
zon. She had long since ceased to be in- 
terested in the island’s tropical pictur- 
esqueness. 

At last came news that mail had 
reached Apra Harbor. Joan raced for it. 
But there was nothing addressed to her in 
her father’s writing. Deeply depressed 
she returned home, placed the Spence’s 
mail upon a table and glanced idly at a 
large manila envelope addressed to herina 
male script unfamiliar, and bearing several 
blurred postal stampings that she slowly 
deciphered. 

Port Moresby—Sydney, N. S. W.— 
Honolulu. Curious, she thought. This 
letter had cruised about the Pacific like an 
old explorer’s ship to reach her at Guam. 
Her father’s travels had no concern with 
these places. Without interest she 
opened the envelope. A flat oilskin pouch 
was enclosed, its rip-lock much rusted, 
and a sheet of paper on which was written 
in the strong masculine hand of the outer 
address: 


“s Y dear Miss Fairfield: I found 

this pouch in the Tasmania, a 

sunken wreck under Diadem Reef off the 

coast of New Pomerania, and am for- 

warding it under the address it bears. 
Yours truly, G. Harkness.” 

She snatched up the pouch. The faint 
writing across its surface was so faded 
that she could hardly distinguish her 
name. With a scissors blade she cut the 
oilskin and drew out the contents, two 
sheets of manuscript in India ink, stained 
by sea water into a blotted travesty of her 
father’s neat scholarly writing. The room 
darkened and billowed about her; when 
her head cleared, through a fog of tears 
she read: 

“Joan, dear, I have come to the end of 
my tether. Orso it seems. Half an hour 
more and the teeth of some coral reef will 
take all of us aboard the Tasmania. Three 
days out of Celebes, only a few days away 
from you, we ran into a typhoon and are 
now at the mercy of the God that rules 
the storm; engines drowned, steering gear 
smashed, boats broken; slowly founder- 
ing; rapidly drifting upon a formidable 
coast, far out of our course. 

“In a half-flooded cabin I am writing 
this. The message might reach you some 
day, though I can’t imagine how. Tell 
Ballinger the things I bought in the Orient 
are in the red lacquer hat-box in my cabin 
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—in the safest place I could think of, my 
old silk hat. You know where my will is 
and you know where my heart is. Good- 
by, my darling. I will tell your mother 
you have been a good girl. 


“T am not afraid. I always thought | 
would be. 
“Your affectionate father.” 
Found in a sunken wreck! 
The words beat themselves 


Joan’s breast like leaden hammers. 


against 


HE wreck of the Tasmania, an 

obscure tramp steamer owned by 
a small Dutch company in the East Indies, 
did not cause any stir in the world. Yet no 
stone can be tossed into the dark tarn of 
Destiny without sending ripples, however 
feeble, to distant shores. A stricken girl 
grieved at Guam. In Surabaya and 
Samarang a few women in shining Dutch 
kitchens stoically mourned for sailor-men 
who would never again return with curios 
in their sea-chests; and in palm-thatched 
villages on Malay shores the colors of 
mourning were briefly worn for lascar 
stokers and Javanese cabin-boys. The 
ripples of fate always have their back- 
wash of human tears. 

In a millionaires’ club of San Francisco 
Emery E, Ballinger, wealthy and lonely, 
picked up his evening paper to study the 
closing stock-market quotations, and his 
glance happening to light on the shipping 
news column, he caught the word 
Tasmania. 

“LOST WITH ALL HANDS: SS. Tas- 
mania of Surabaya, 2000 tons, Lokker 
and Vandersluis, owners; on Diadem Reef 
in the Bismarck Archipelago, Lat. 3° 56’ 

8” S; Long. 149° 47’ 22” E. Found by 
Lloyd’s a submerged wreck. Reported 
missing a month ago. No survivors.” 


He read the paragraph, dropped the 
newspaper, and slid quietly down into his 
capacious leather chair. Ripples of fate. 
Three hours later the club’s chief steward, 
making his nightly round to turn off lights 
in the deserted lounge, found Ballinger in 
his chair. The physician hastily sum- 
moned expressed no surprise. He had 
given Mr. Ballinger fair warning, he said, 
about his heart. Perhaps some of his 
shares had gone down that day. Any 
little shock would have stopped a heart 
like that. 

Mr. Ballinger had no family to be dealt 
with tactfully in the emergency, but there 
was Julian Cheever, his confidential man 
and private secretary, who also lived at 
the club. So Cheever took command 
with a fine tact and a graceful sorrow, 
later lending excellent advice to the trust 
company designated as executor of the 
will, and his touch upon the mechanism 
winding up the Ballinger affairs was deft 
and persuasive. 

“It is highly regrettable,” he told the 
president of the company, “that Mr. Bal- 
linger did not leave documents to inter- 
pret these heavy expenditures listed ‘on 
account of Ballinger collection,’ during 
the past two years, but he was secretive 
about his hobbies. Possibly he intended 
some special disposition of his art objects. 
Under the circumstances I think you are 
perfectly correct m_ placing these valu- 
ables in the residue of the estate.” The 
president agreed, but wondered where all 
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that “Ballinger collection” money had 
gone, for the items ran into an impressive 
total. 

Julian Cheever was well established for 
a young bachelor about town. His em- 
ployer had often advised him when to buy 
low and sell high. He could afford to let 
the trust company take its lawful time 
about passing on to him the $10,000 with 
which his fidelity had been rewarded in 
the will. On the other hand, he was not 
content to live within his income. He had 
expensive tastes, belonged to the smartest 
clubs, owned a high-priced car, was fault- 
lessly tailored. Slim, dark, urbane, good- 
looking in a patrician style, he had no 
difficulty in attracting women. - But fol- 
lowing his employer’s demise he began a 
course quite unlike the typical Julian 
Cheever. In an old suit and shabby hat 
he wandered about the water-front, striv- 
ing to fraternize with rough sea-faring 
men who regarded him suspiciously but 
accepted the first-class Scotch in his flask. 
He interviewed a courteous Chinese im- 
porter about fishing for béche de mer; be- 
came chummy with the superintendent of 
a dock and dredging company; took a trip 
on one of its tugs and plied the employes 
with technical questions about diving ap- 
paratus. To Captain Southard, retired, 
he said, “‘I need a vacation, would like to 
take a cruise among the islands, but don’t 
know exactly how to go about it and want 
your advice.” 

“Well, there’s fast steamship passage to 
Honolulu, Fiji, Samoa and Tahiti,” the 
captain replied. ‘Regular tourist hang- 
outs, those places.”’ 

“No,” Cheever answered, “‘I’d like to 
get off the beaten track to see South Seas 
life. I’m after adventure, captain.” 

“Maybe you’re thinking of turning 
pirate?” 

“Come now, captain, quit trying to kid 
me. I’d have to charter a schooner, of 
course. I want a captain who could be de- 
pended on to show me the sights and 
humor my whims. I wish I were starting 
tomorrow. Now, if you were in my shoes, 
what would you do?” 

Finding that this landsman seemed to 
mean business the old navigator began to 
ruminate. 

“Well, I'd cable,” he announced, 
Cap’n Rouse at Sydney, making him an 
offer for the Barracuda. If he confirmed 
I'd cable again, sending him a piece of the 
charter money and saying, ‘Have her 
ready in thirty days. Am sailing to- 
morrow.’ If he liked my offer Rouse 
would have her ready for everything from 
pearl diving to privateering, and ‘would 
meet me anywhere on the given date.” 

“You recommend this Captain Rouse 
as a man of ability and determination?” 

“If you’re looking for adventure, yes. 
He’s an able navigator. What’s more, 
you can’t think of any kind of hell to raise 
that he won’t agree to.” 

“Where could I reach him?” 

“Cable to Fiddlers’ Green Tavern, 
Sydney, and he’ll get it if he isn’t off on a 
cruise.” 

Within three days Cheever had made 
arrangements with Rouse, his instructions 
causing that worthy to outfit his ship for a 
long voyage. Cheever now went shopping 
for linen suits, pith helmets, money belts 
and automatic pistols; harassed the deal- 
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ers in marine publications for charts of a 
region which seemed to have been sadly 
neglected by the map-makers, and held 
long conferences with the superintendent 
of a dock and dredging company who said 
“no” forty times before he weakened. 
“Well, Pll let you have it,” that worthy 
finally conceded, “if you deposit its full 
value as guarantee of return. We're only 
keeping it for emergency. I guess my 
pawning it to you will be all right.” 
That evening Captain Southard hailed 
him in the club lounge: 
“Ship ahoy, my lad! When do you 
clear for Guam?” 
Cheever started. 
about Guam?” 
“Mistake number one for the young 
adventurer!’ grinned the captain. 
***Cleared for Guam’ 1s sailor slang—or 
used to be when I knocked about the 
China Sea. It means, ‘Bound for ports 
unknown, on questionable business.’ Ad- 
miral Dewey started it when he bought 
some tenders in Hong-Kong, before his 
attack on Manila, and had their papers 
filled out as ‘Cleared for Guam.’ ” 
“Well,” Cheever remarked, “it happens 
that I am actually clearing for Guam.” 
“A fat lot of adventure you'll find 
there,” observed the captain. “But the 
officers’ wives will like your dancing. 
Good- bye, and don’t let the sharks bite 
you.” 
The next morning Cheever went aboard 
a freighter that would waddle out to 
Guam in twenty-five days, the best sailing 
he could arrange. With him, marked as 
cargo, went_a huge heavy box eight feet 
long, four feet wide and three feet deep. It 
looked like a giant’s casket, but on the 
manifest it was described as “one suit 
Neufeldt-Kuhnke diving armor.” 


RIFF HARKNESS sat on the 

shady side of the corrugated iron 
oven called a hotel and cursed Port Mores- 
by as the most miserable place that ever 
dared boast itself a seat of government. It 
might be the healthiest spot in British 
New Guinea, this huddle of mean houses 
in the early Australian pioneer school of 
architecture, but it was certainly the dull- 
est for an adventurer temporarily lacking 
an objective. 

This bored and muscular young man 
was an unconventional figure, even for 
Port Moresby, where the official Briton 
himself begins to forget about the sanctity 
of the full-dress coat. He wore the pith 
helmet which is the white man’s badge of 
superiority over the aborigine in regions 
close to the equator; a sleeveless under- 
shirt, stained dungaree trousers, and can- 
vas sneakers that had seen long service. 
But in spite of this tropical simplicity he 
was too hot. So he sat and yawned and 
swore in fluent American fashion, striving 
to kill time until evening brought some 
relief to the sweltering town; hoping, too, 
that he would soon be able to find a boat 
to take him back to the fleet of pearling 
luggers at Thursday Island. Presently his 
languor stiffened to attention, his yawns 
ceased, for out over the bay he saw a trim 
well-handled schooner feeling its way 
through the channel in the Barrier Reef 
toward the harbor. 

What ship was that? Could she, by any 
chance, be destined to get him out of this 
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torrid hole where the only amusements 
were drinking one’s self to death (Griff 
had scruples against that pastime) and the 
Saturday afternoon regattas of native 
canoe sailing? He would know within an 
hour or two at the Customs House—may- 
be sooner from Orokolo when that care- 
free Melanesian returned from his flirta- 
tions at Hanuadaba, the native village 
perched on poles along the foreshore. 
Orokolo would know all about that 
schooner before the Customs clerks had 
‘started to paw over her papers. The 
whole Hanuadaba, Tanodaba and Elevala 
villages would be clustering about her in 
their long out-rigged canoes of hollowed 
logs before the Customs gang knew she 
had dropped anchor. an 
It was a professional commission that 
“had lured Griff Harkness away from the 
pearlers at pleasant Thursday Island 
where the ocean liners of civilization stop 
to give their passengers a glimpse of the 
romance of Torres Straits. He had been 
sent for by Government. The Merrie 
England, on which the powers that rule 
British New Guinea patrol their do- 
minions, had come steaming up to Thurs- 
day one fine day when Griff was feeling 
weary of grubbing the sea-bottom for 
mother-of-pearl shell, and had made a 
demand for the services of a diver with 
first-rate equipment and some experience 
in prowling around wrecks. That was 
where Harkness lived, in a manner of 
speaking. The other 
divers in the fleet were 
little better than Kanakas. 
They would never trust 
themselves below twenty 
fathoms. But this stal- 
wart young American with 
the viking hair, the aqua- 
marine eyes of a merman, 
and a schoolboy’s merry 
grin, had the credentials 
of a master of the craft 
and a_ reputation for 
courage. He had once 
plumbed the sea-depths 
that engulfed a disabled 
submarine of the United 
States Navy. Sothe Mer- 
rie England had pointed 
her bowsprit at him and 
Said: © ihou art the 
man.’ And Griff had 
been glad of the chance of 
tackling a man’s job again 
instead of raking and 
hoeing Father Neptune’s 
garden for over-rated 
molluscs. 


pe by Tro- 
briand Islanders who 
had heard of the wreck 
and its approximate loca- 
tion through the myste- 
rious cult of the Kula 
ring—an esoteric system 
ceremonial and _ inter-island 
cation among the archipelagoes_ east 
of New Guinea—the Merrie England had 
steamed, with Griff Harkness, to the 
northern coasts of New Pomerania. That 
great island had become New Britain 
when the League of Nations placed it 
under Australian mandate; but the new 
name had not begun to stick. The Resi- 


of 


magic 
communi- 


shuns Ben 


dent Magistrates of Papua had more than 
enough to do in their before-the-war do- 
mains, protecting planters and prospec- 
tors from the stone-club men. They had 
not yet attempted to carry the Pax Britan- 
nica into the primordial savagery of the 
Bismarck Archipelago, and except to the 
geographers New Pomerania remained 
New Pomerania. A good place to stay 
away from, it was generally agreed in 
Melanesia. ; 
After frantic arguments among the Tro- 

























briand pilots, after nuzzling along the 
coast line for more than a hundred miles, 
after sounding, sighting, triangulating and 
performing other marine mysteries, in- 
cluding guessing, the Merrie England had 
finally located Diadem Reef. Then Griff 
Harkness, had located the wreck of the 
Tasmania. That was all there was to it, 
except to crawl into her over drowned 
men’s bones, lift her money box, take her 
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log-book and pick up any documents that 
might be found among the butterfly fish 
and sea anemones in the shadowy marine 
conservatory that was once a cabin. 

The Tasmania’s money box had con- 
tained good Dutch gulden in the amount 
of $20,000. When Griff got back to Port 
Moresby he was awarded five per cent of 
this treasure-trove as salvage fee. He 
made his report to Lloyd’s agent, certified 
that the Tasmania was not a menace to 
navigation, and turned over her papers—a 
dismal, disintegrating mess—to be de- 
ciphered, if possible, by white-collar men 
who had nothing else to do. But a little 
oil-skin pouch with a girl’s name and ad- 
dress on it he had kept, thinking that it 
might be a farewell message, and he knew 
he could send it by post quicker than any 
system of clerical red tape ever devised for 
the management of insurance companies. 
So he mailed it, with a brief note stating 
how it had come into his possession; and 
day-dreamed for a while about what kind 
of a girl this Joan Fairfield was and what 
the contents of that pouch would tell her. 


E was highly pleased with the out- 

come of this adventure until he 
learned that the Merrie England’s next 
destination was the delta of the Purari 
River, where something had to be done to 
retrieve from the smoke-house of a Kaimari 
chief the long-lost heads of three lamented 
missionaries, and that he would have to 
wait for her return to Port Moresby or 
else find his own way back to Thursday 
Island. He would have felt like a beach- 
comber but for the $1000 of 
salvage money he had banked 
and the faithful companionship 
of Orokolo. This Melanesian 
dandy, dark café au lait in 
color with elaborately frizzed 
hair, had paddled out to the 
Merrie England in a canoe 
while Griff was working in the 
Tasmania. When he saw Griff’s 
copper helmet come up out of 
the sea he thought him a god 
and prostrated himself before 
it. Now that he knew Griff 
was only a man of high accom- 
plishments in magic he con- 
tinued to worship and insisted 


@ Joan on serving him. Griff hardly 
Fairfield knew what he was going to do 


with him eventually but in the 
meantime the happy castaway 
was a useful creature to have around. 

While Griff was waiting for Orokolo’s 
return a native runner came to him from 
the Customs House. 

“Captain new white man canoe in har- 
bor ask for you, boss.” 

Griff started for the Customs office. A 
squat, vast-shouldered figure in_ shore- 
going linens whose whiteness gave empha- 
sis to a close-clipped black beard, 
ambled out with a rolling deep-sea gait to 
meet him. 

“Your name Harkness?” 

Griff assented, finding something for- 
bidding in this personality, something 
savage and feral in the way the powerful 
torso weaved from side to side. Like a 
prize fighter watching for an opening, he 
thought. 

“T’m Captain Rouse of the Barracuda. 
I put in here to look ye up. I heard about 
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yon Thursday Island and decided we 
could do business together.” 

“What kind of business?”’ Griff wanted 
to know. 

“Your kind. Diver’s work. I need a 
man who can handle himself under water 
around a wreck.” 

““Where’s the wreck?” 

“That would be tellin’. Up among the 
dark islands. But I’m bound for Guam 
for final instructions.” 

“What would I get out of it?” Griff 
asked. 

‘““A pound a day from the time ye go 
aboard the Barracuda. That’s better 
than the union scale at Sydney. My prin- 
cipal will add a bonus if we have luck.”’ 

“No good,” Griff declared. ‘“The daily 
wages are all right but J also want a sal- 
vage percentage for any private wrecking 
adventures.” 

Captain Rouse glared at him. 

“Anyone would think y’ was part owner 
in this cruise,” he snarled. 
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Take it or leave it,’’ Griff answered 
smoothly. ‘‘My price is as much as a fair 
salvage claim will bring me by court 
award.” 

“To hell with courts!” 

‘The same to you, Captain Rouse.” 

Griff turned on his heel to end the inter- 
view, then thought better of it. After all, 
he had to ask a favor of this domineering 
sailor. 

“T tell you what, captain,” he said 
pleasantly, “you can get a capable diver 
on your terms at Thursday Island. [ll 
pay my passage if you'll take me back 
there, and help you pick out a good man 
into the bargain.” 


“QQ 7E’LL stay here until y’ get 

mangrove ulcers before y’ put a 
leg over the Barracuda’s rail,’ Rouse 
told him fercely. “My ship aint in 
passenger service. Yes, I’m going 
back to Thursday. That Swede Ring- 
quist will jump at the job. But y’ 
MAG 
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@ “Anyone would think y’ was part owner | 
in this cruise,” Captain Rouse snarled. } 

“Take 1t or leave it,” Griff answered 
smoothly. 


can feed the mosquitoes on this beach! 
until Moresby hills turn green again!” 

“You have a kind heart, Captain 
Rouse,” Harkness said with a cheerful 
grin. “‘Too bad the black-birding busi- 
ness is out of date. You’d do well at it. 
Ringquist 1s a good man and he needs the 
money. But I’m sorry I won’t have a 
chance to tell him what I think of you.” 

A few hours later Orokolo sought out 
his “Boss Hark,” pompous with impres- 
sive information. 

“That captain he go same ship wrecky- 
wrecky you catch, maybe,” he babbled. 

“Orokolo is drunk or crazy,” Grift 
stated with the bland authority of a 
Melanesian’s favorite god. 

“No. Orokolo hear ship men talk | 
Much treasure in dead ship.”’ : 
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“Who told you?” 

“Bush men tell Orokolo on land before 
I run away to Boss Hark.” 

“But how could a lot of savages back in 
the jungle know what was in that wreck?” 

“White man came there. He swim off 
wrecky-wrecky. Then he die.” 

Griff stared at him. 

“Do you mean to say, you black scala- 
wag, that a survivor of the wreck came 
ashore? Why didn’t you tell me then?” 

“Orokolo think you got treasure. Oro- 
kolo afraid bush men and want to get 
quick away with you. Orokolo not belong 
there.” 

Gniff did not regard Orokolo as an 
authority on anything except the handling 
of a dug-out canoe in the surf, but this 
myth of treasure and talk of a castaway 
from the Tasmania gave him something to 
think about. And there was the Barra- 
cuda, headed that way, Orokolo believed. 
That was something else to consider. 

“Tell me again about that wreck. 


Do 
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not lie, or I will put a terrible sorcery 
upon you.” 

“Wrecky-wrecky carry treasure. White 
man in bush saved treasure from dead 
ship.” 

“What kind of treasure?” 

“Orokolo not know.” 


UDDENLY the spirit of adventure 

stirred strongly in Griff and he went 
to find the man acting as agent for 
Lloyd’s at Port Moresby. 

“T want to know if what’s left of the 
Tasmania has been sold for the benefit 
of the underwriters,” he stated. “I 
want to place a bid. How long will it 
take to get action?” 

“Only a few hours,” Lloyd’s man told 
him “if you’ll stand the expense of radio to 
Thursday Island and cable to Sydney.” 

“Let’s go,” said Griff. “I bid twenty 
pounds.” 

They had an answer before tiffin. 

“You could have had it at half the 
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price,” said the agent. “I don’t see how 
you show a profit on this deal, Mr. Hark- 
ness. There were no other bidders.” 

At that moment Captain Rouse lurched 
into the office. 

“I’m going to make a bid to the under- 
writers for the Tasmania, sunk off New 
Pomerania,” he told the agent. 

“You're too late, captain. 
been sold to Mr. Harkness here.’ 

Griff laughed. 

“Of course I did it just to annoy you, 
Rouse,” he observed. “I really don’t 
believe the story my man Orokolo has 
been telling. You shouldn’t have listened 
to him.” 

Captain Rouse tried to grin it off but 
his mirth was wolfish. 

“The joke’s on me,” he growled to 
Lloyd’s man. “I thought I’d play that 
wreck as a 1,000 to 1 shot... As for you 
Harkness, I wouldn’t take y’ back to 
Thursday Island now for any money.” 

(Continued on page 58) 
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the citadel tower. 


A section of the city wall at a point where the revetment begins to curve around the front of 
In the distance may be seen the Jerusalem road 


Uncovering 
a Ghost City 


eAn Article in Which 
of the Interesting 
Discoveries of W. F. 
Bade are Told of dy 
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Some 


OT since the unearthing of 


the city: of Troy, or the 
sensational 
King Tut’s Tomb has an 
archaeological find so arous- 
ed the scholastic world and the general 


public as the recent discoveries in Palestine 


by Professor William Frederic Bade, of 


the Pacific School of Religion, at Berke- 
ley, California. Finds at Tell-en Nasbeh 
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on the summit of the most prominent 
mountain, within seven miles of Jeru- 
salem, have disclosed, what evidently 1s 
the ancient city of Mizpah, of Benjamin, 
which was for centuries a center of Semi- 
tic life and culture. As layer after layer 
of the ancient citadel is removed rem- 
nants of civilizations antedating even the 
Semitic occupation of Palestine to the 
very verge of the Stone Age itself are being 
and the story of the successive 
periods, from the Maccabean period, 
the very dawn of the Christian era, clear 
beyond the Bronze Age may be recon- 
structed. 

This story is of special interest to the 
West, since the housing of these valuable 
specimens at the Pacific School of Reli- 
gion will raise that institution at once to 
a place of first importance as an archaeo- 
logical center. 
specimens which throw much light on the 
life and history of Israel, rare historic ob- 
jects that can not be duplicated even at 
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( Professor William Frederic Bade, 
Professor of Old Testament 
Literature at the Pacific 
School of Religion 


the most elaborate museums of the old 
world are now on their way to Berkeley. 

Professor Bade who has made these 
spectacular discoveries is not a profes- 
sional archaeologist but a professor in 
Old Testament literature in the Pacific 
School of Religion. He prepared himself 
for the special work as an excavator in his 
own Library in Berkeley. He was aided 
in selecting the site at which to start his 
explorations by photographs taken from 
the air by military planes during the war. 
He had some of these pictures of the en- 
virons of Jerusalem and the Jerusalem- 
Schechem road enlarged and it was from 
an intensive study of these aerial pictures, 
together with his own intimate knowledge 
of the Old Testament story with its entire 
background, that he selected the site for 
his excavations. So successful was he in 
selecting the probable site of the historic 
city of Mizpah that within two days after 
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he had struck pick and shovel to the 
ground the workmen began to unearth a 
wall which measured from sixteen to 
eighteen feet in thickness across the top, 
a wall that from its character and man- 
ner of construction was evidently from 
the Bronze Age. And from that point on 
finds of the most sensational nature were 
unearthed almost every day. 

How vividly this historical material re- 
constructs the Old Testament narrative 
may be inferred from an illustration drawn 
from the book of Jeremiah. The prophet 
relates in the forty-first and forty-second 
chapters of the book that bears his name 
how a certain friend and disciple of his, 
Gedaliah by name, was appointed gov- 
ernor of the conquered provinces of Israel 
and Judah after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the execution or deportation of 
their leading citizens. Gedaliah had 
scarcely taken up the reins of govern- 
ment when Ishmael, a young Jewish noble, 
entered into a conspiracy with the king of 
Ammon, the traditional foe of Israel, to 
slay the new governor and thus break the 
morale of the people yet remaining in the 
land. Though warned by his intimate 
friends that Ishmael was a traitor who 
was seeking his life Gedaliah refused to 
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heed the warning but deliberately invited 
Ishmael, together with ten fellow con- 
spirators, to a banquet at the palace in 
Mizpah. In the midst of the festivities 
the unsuspecting host was attacked and 
slain by the conspirators and every at- 
tendant at the palace suffered a like fate. 
So efficiently did the conspirators carry 
out their plan that not a soul escaped from 
the palace to inform the people and on the 
following day a group of thirty pilgrims 
who had arrived to bring sacrifices and 
offerings to the sacred shrine at Mizpah 
were unceremoniously slain and_ their 
bodies, together with those of the palace 
victims, were thrown into a nearby cis- 
tern, a cistern that dated back, according 
to the prophet’s word, to the time of king 
Asa, some centuries previously. : 

_This cistern with its contents, proved a 
pivotal bit of evidence to Professor Bade 
in identifying the newly discovered city. 
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In clearing away the debris that had 
buried the city for more than twenty-five 
hundred years the workers unearthed, 
just inside of the huge wall of the citadel, 
an entire row of bins built with stones laid 
in mud. “As these bins began to emerge 
from the debris,” said Professor Bade, in 
speaking of this incident, “it became clear 
we were in the area devoted to the storage 
of grain. A variety of evidence showed 
they were of the later Israelite period and 
one of them in particular proved of great 
interest. When the debris was taken out 
of it there was found in the center of the 
bottom a large stone which securely 
closed a two-foot opening in bed-rock. On 
moving it slightly I could see along a beam 
of light into a large, dark space from the 
bottom of which rose a cone of loose debris 
to within four feet of the opening. A hole 
in bed-rock in so unusual a place made me 
at first suspect that it was a food-vent for 
a cave tomb below. I therefore directed 
a systematic search to be made of the bed- 
rock all around for the main entrance to 
the tomb, but nothing could be found. 
A drawing and photographs were made 
of the bin, its position and size were accu- 
rately fixed upon our ground-plan map 
and then the walls of the bin were removed 
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to give better access | 
to the opening. Fin- || 
ally I went down | 
through the opening 
to make an examina- 
tion. 


st NE glance at 

the walls 
showed that it was a 
large cistern chipped 
out of the bed-rock. 
Its shape was that of 
an enormous jug, or 
bottle, largest at the 
middle, somewhat 
smaller at the bot- 
tom and narrowing, 
like the shoulder of a 
bottle, at the opening 
above. Here and 
there the surface of 
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the plaster with which it had 
made water tight had scaled off 
vealing underneath an earlier coating of 
plaster which was thickly pitted with pick 
and chisel holes, obviously intended to 
furnish a hold for the last coat of plaster. 
At the lower edge of the cone of debris in 
the center was found a lot of Israelite 
pottery of the Exile, and nothing of a 
later date was found in it which placed 
the date of its abandonment in the Exile 
period. But an excellent rock cistern, 
like this, would hardly be abandoned in 
ancient times unless a special reason ex- 
isted for so doing. That the occupation 
of the city continued after the abandon- 
ment of the cistern is made certain by the 
building of the grain bin over it. What 
was the reason for its abandonment, and 
would the answer to that query help me 
solve the riddle as to the identity of this 
newly-discovered city? This was the 
riddle I set myself resolutely to solve. 


“A SSUMING that the city was the 
ancient Mizpah, of Benjamin, 
there was just one Bible passage that 
might throw light upon it and that is the 
incident just referred to in the forty-first 
and the forty-second chapters of Jeremiah. 
Since the sealed cistern which we 
found is nearest to the citadel tower 
of the southeast corner of the Tell, 
and since a dead body would, accord- 
ing to Hebrew beliefs, render the 
cistern unclean, we must reckon with 
the possibility that this is the cistern 
connected with the tragedy of Geda- 
liah, and that it was withdrawn from 
use at the time of his murder in 586 B.C. 
(Continued on page 56) 


@ Banqueting native chieftains. The 
wafers are made of honey, dates and 
crushed nuts. They are 
served as dessert 
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Salt of the Karth 


She Was the Salt of 
the €arth and so the 
Sheriff Jempered 
Fustice with -AMercy 
in the Crisis of this 


Short Short Story 


ee ISH Kerr would hurry 
up,” said Bron. “It’s go- 
ing to rain mighty soon.” 
The sheriff bit a hunk 
from a moist black plug 
of tobacco and cast an appraising glance 
at the low-hung clouds. 

““Aimt goin’ to rain before dark,” he 
guessed, “but I just as soon that feller 
would hurry a little. It’s no fun bein’ 
cramped up under a doggone fog-drizzling 
redwood like this at my age. Dang this 
here prohibition business anyhow. It 
makes too much work on top of what I 
got a’ready.” 

“How come you got hold of a feller like 
this Kerr?” Bron inquired. “I don’t like 
to see an officer’s badge on a guy like him. 
He acts fishy to me.” 

“Tt’s this way,” the sheriff said slowly. 
“Kerr has always been pretty much of a 
hellion hisself. He’s been moonshinin’ 
and drinkin’ and everything that goes 
with them things up ’til about a year 
or so ago, when he suddenly gits relig- 
ion, or claims to, and turns up two 
three stills that was hid up here in the 
redwoods. The old women that’s always 
pesterin’ me about moonshiners hears what 
Kerr done and immediately circulates a 
petition demanding that Brother Kerr be 
appointed a deputy sheriff, him bein’ so 
successful in putting down the liquor 
trafic, and so on—you know the line. 
Well, politics is politics and them doggone 
women can vote same as anybody else. 
Besides, I’m gittin’ old and I dunno what 
I’d turn to if I lost this here job.” 

Bron grunted, white eyeballs flashing as 
his dark eyes roamed over the shadows 
under the huge trees. As he squatted 
there, the man had the appearance of an 
eagle ready to take off from his perch. 
And too, his demeanor was that of the 
lordly bird that disdains the help of in- 
feriors in his hunting. 

“A man must be sort of a polecat to 
come back into his own country and turn 
up a fellow he went swimming with when 
he was a kid,” the federal man insisted. 
““That’s what you said, wasn’t it? Kerr 
used to go to school with Hale?” 

“Yeh. Kerr and Hale have always been 
right chummy. Fact is, I laid it to Kerr 
that Hale took to making moonshine after 
he got out of the army and come back to 
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the coast. Times was a little hard when 
the boys come back and natural like, Hale 
follers Kerr’s advice and takes to makin’ 
illicit liquor. And Hale, bein’ stubborn 
as a mule, has only kept at it the steadier, 
the oftener he’s been arrested. And then 
Kerr hears the call of salvation and goes 
workin’ for the drys but I never thought 
he’d have nerve enough to turn Hale up, 
no matter how much he might have 
wanted to.” 

“What kind of a wife has this Hale 
got?” Bron asked. 

“The salt of the earth,” the sheriff said 
promptly, “She was a Hilton—Milly Hil- 
ton and them Hilton girls were all hum- 
dingers for work and looks both. Stay 
with their men, too, no matter what hap- 
pens or what the men do. Milly and Hale 
were married soon’s he come back from 
France. I guess, though, she don’t mind 
Hale’s moonshining much. For the past 
three four years old man Hilton, hisself, 
has been makin’ a little mite of liquor now 
and then, same as a lot of other folks in 
these logged-off hills. And Hale has been 
mighty good to Milly, even if they are as 
poor as all get out. But this Kerr, now, 
he was turrible broke up when Hale mar- 
ried Milly. Kerr was always crazy about 
Milly hisself. Ever since the three of ’em 
were kids together.” 

“Maybe that’s why this Kerr was so 
doggone anxious to have Hale turned over 
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to the Federal authorities,’ the govern- 
ment man suggested. The sheriff nodded. 

‘“Mebbe so. I kinda think now myself 
that he’s been playin’ all this time to git 
Hale into a jam. First, he gits Hale to 
makin’ moonshine. Then he turns anti- 
liquor and makes hisself solid with the en- 
forcement authorities. When he thinks 
everything 1s ready he makes a play that 
it’s time Hale was stopped in his unlawful 
doin’s. And he makes the play right be- 
fore election, dang him, when I gotta take 
it serious and send for a government man 
so’s I can edge myself out of the ruckus a 
little. But if Kerr thinks he’s going to git 
Milly Hale after her man is put away, he’s 
certain got another think comin’. I know 
Milly, and if she ever finds out that Kerr 
turned her man up, he better move out of 
this county right away.” 

“But he’s posing as a friend of the Hales 
this time, isn’t he?” Bron asked. “I 
didn’t exactly understand the play as it 
was outlined in town.” 

“Yeh,” the sheriff explained patiently, 
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“Kerr is to go to the cabin and tell Hale 
that the federals are after him. Then of 
course, believin’ Kerr to be a friend of his, 
Hale will hurry out to where he’s got his 
still planted and we, bein’ on the watch, 
will rush up and grab ’em both. It’s an 
old trick; it’s been worked a hundred 
times. And up ’til now, nobody has ever 
been able to find where Hale has hid that 
still. Nor there aint much chance for 
Kerr to git caught in his squealin’. Even 
after we take ’em to jail he’ll claim he was 
just visitin’ Hale and since we'll claim we 
can’t prove Kerr had a hand in any wrong- © 
doin’, we got to turn him loose. But Hale 
is due for a heavy jolt this time, I’m 
afeard. People in these foothills are gittin’ 
sick of moonshining.” 

“Well, it’s a dirty trick all the same, but 
it’s got to be done, I suppose. Nobody 
would ever catch a moonshiner if some- 
body didn’t squeal on him. But I wish to 
gosh that Kerr would hurry and get Hale 
to start hiding that still in a new place. 
I’m going to freeze if I have to stay curled 
up here much longer. Hey! What the 
heck was that?” 

At Bron’s exclamation, the sheriff 
started from his recumbent position, 
listening. He peered intently through the 
gathering dusk to where the dark bulk of 
the cabin loomed. A moment before a 
lamp had been lighted—a yellow square 
showed in one black wall. But it was a 
muffled sound, a flat percussion that had 
now reached their ears. 

“Sounded like a sh By grab! 

There’s another. Come on.” 
He lurched to his feet and broke into 
a lumbering run toward that square of 
yellow light. Bron followed stiffly. 
There was no doubt now. Two shots 
had been fired in that cabin. The first had 
not been so noticeable because they had 
been talking idly while waiting for their 
prey to appear. 

The sheriff was the first to enter the 
house. He did not bother to knock. Bron, 
noticing the sheriff’s unhesitating en- 
trance, sheepishly pocketed the gun he 
had drawn and stepped in the door, 
looking around him. 

There was but one room in the long, 
low cabin and it was a cozy, home-like 
room. Had been so, Bron mentally cor- 
rected himself. For now, on a bench near 
the wall, a man huddled, face down on the 
table before him and hands outflung. Be- 
side the right hand was a long blue pistol. 
And opposite, beside an over- turned chair, 
was Kerr, a dark pool spreading on the 
floor beneath. Bron glanced sharply at 
the woman who stood, dry-eyed, staring 
at him. Her hands were covered with 
flour. A bread board, on a table near 
the red hot stove, held a thick sheet of 
biscuit dough, rolled ready for cutting. 

The men were dead—Bron saw that. 
Bewildered, he remained motionless while 
the sheriff stepped to the table and picked 
up the blue gun. 
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“Kerr shot him, Milly?” The sheriff’s 
tone was inquiring. The woman hesi- 
tated before she nodded slowly. 

An’ before Hale fell forward on the 
table, he got his own gun and killed Kerr. 
Aint that right?” The woman nodded 
again, more violently. 

“It all happened so quick, I didn’t 
know what was coming,” she finally man- 
aged to say. ‘‘Kerr kept pesterin’ and 
pesterin’ Hale to go out and hide his still 
in a new place and when Hale begun to 
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laugh at him and called him a squealer 
Kerr up and shot. Then—then Hale 
managed to get his own gun and kill 
Kerr.” 

She stopped speaking, compressing her 
lips firmly as though not trusting them 
further. The sheriff nodded his satisfied 
agreement. He handled the blue gun a 
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bit, looked sharply at the black handle, 
then put the weapon into his pocket. 
“Well,” he said to Bron, “I guess that 
lets us out. The two of ’em are dead. 
They aint nothing left for us to do but tell 
the coroner.” 

This time it was Bron who signified 
agreement. His keenly searching eyes 
had seen the belt and empty holster that 
hung on the wall above the bench. ‘Too, 
he had seen the marks of floury finger tips 
on the top of that holster. 
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How the Modern 
Engineer Synchronizes 
the Complexities of the 
Various Units in 
Skyscraper Construction 
Told in This 
By 


George Marvin 


Article 


HE whole thing from wreck- 

* ing to window- shi ades in one 

contract!” says “G.3” Din- 

widdie in briefly accounting 

for speed in_ his building 
operations. 

Innocent of time-wasting military pa- 
per-work and guiltless of the buck-passing 
sanctioned by peace-time military bureau- 
cracy, nevertheless this San Francisco 
general contractor organizes his material 
and personnel and conducts his operations 
precisely as the headquarters-staff of 
division, an army corps, or an et 
marshals and motivates its forces against 
a formidable enemy in time of war. Speed 
is achieved by coordination. Objectives 
are attained, as in modern warfare, be- 
cause of general staff efficiency realized in 
obedient performance by inter-related 
subordinate units. 
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Therefore ‘G.3”’, 
which, in the abbre- 
viated terminology 
universally adopted 
by the allied armies 
from 1914-1918, 
means Chief of Staff 
for Operations. 

In the organization 
of a construction 
campaign, such as 
that most recently 
and brilliantly carried 
over the top of Mont- 
gomery Street trench- 
es and completed on 
September Ist, several 
months ahead of first 
estimates, with the 
American flag planted 
435 feet overhead on 
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stage of the work the 
> system of modern building 
construction can be visualized in full 
The demolition of the old Russ 
building, and excavating has been com- 
under-pi inning of the adjacent 
place, the concrete plant i 15 
t and the s cafolding for the hoisting 
No steel has as yet 
been a delane red 
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starting 


intelligence outstrippng the whim of 
natural forces. Sky-scrapers sprout up 
out of the ground from excavations re- 
sembling copper mines or the delving of 
decades of well endowed archaeologists 
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the captured sky-line 

of San Francisco, a 

general staff was as- 

sembled before the 

work of demolition ae pete z 2 

bee Bs istruction for the main structure up to the 17th floor, 
See OR ES a ow arted and concrete forms up to the 14th floor. Thus 

chased site of “the “00S? Jit StGie@ Cid Comes e plot oe J : 

Russ Building. In /*#¢ @ series of waves the building goes upward toward the sky 

that general staff, to 

follow out the military analogy, the on the sites of buried cities such as Sardis, 


architect, Mr. George W. Kelham, may 
be considered the “‘G.2”’ or Chief of the 
Intelligence Section, whose particular cor- 
related job was to provide specific data 
for the campaign in the way of drawings, 
estimates, and specific: itions whereupon 
“G.3” could proceed to draw up his plans 
of maneuver, organize his supply train, 
and start his mobilization of industrial 
battalions. 

Modern office buildings grow more vis- 
ibly than rank tropical vegetation, the 
creative impulses of highly specialized 
MAGA 
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Nineveh or Carthage: One day a timber 
stockade comes into being round some 
once familiar corner, shrouding the lower 
stories of land-mark structures commemo- 
rating former generations, from which 
issues a procession of bungling motor- 
trucks, like Titanic ants, with excavated 
rocks and dirt and very second-hand 
building materials. 


HEN crops up, on another day, a 
young forest of steel trees that 
momently grow with the incessant jarring 
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hum of riveters. In one-fifth as many 
days as the redwoods require years 
these barkless steel groves, rising out 
of the rich financial soil of fertile cities, 


far overtop the tallest trees in the 
Sequoia or the Mariposa National 
Parks. We go away for a summer's 
vacation in tents or among the un- 


broken sky-lines of European cities and 
on our return—lo, a new tower of glori- 
fed business stands up to hold the sunset 
long after day has left our canyonized 
streets, and by night new constellations of 
electric stars are twinkling in the sky 
from another municipal mountain! 


FTER you take away the invest- 

ment bankers and the real-estate 
brotherhoods, the architects, contractors, 
and sub-contractors, carpenters, brick- 
layers, plumbers, and all the rest of the 
trained and informed citizenry immedi- 
ately concerned for a profit, the rest of 
the public—that man who looks up from 
the street—is mainly impressed by two 
factors in the modern Burbanking of 
sky building—size and speed. 

The size, the huge eyeful of symbolical 
business, we all get. Most of us are baf- 
fled by the speed. How can cloud-capped 
office structures or Alpine apartments be 
thrown up figuratively over night? And, 
when so created by Aladdin’s lamp 
methods, how can they be sound and safe? 

The answer to both these questions is 
not an obvious one. It is precisely the 
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same answer which a 
bewildered Christendom 
twenty years ago was 
made to understand the 
speed of Russo-Japanese 
campaigns by trained ob- 
servers on the Oriental 
spot:—general staff efh- 
ciency carried out to the 
letter, day after day by 
coordinated obedience to} i a 
an authority not only i} 


recognized but respected. yf} ii 
“G.3” Dinwiddie and his Vet i) i 
staff are able in eleven nie wt iy 
months to slap 31 stories wie! Ve 
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of Russ Building 435 feet 
up into the sky out of 
the congested heart of 
San Francisco business 
for reasons closely cor- 
responding to those that 
enabled General Kuroki, 
in approximately — the 
same length of time, to 
clean Russian armies out 
of Korea, hustle them 
across the mountains of 
southeastern Manchuria, 
and decisively beat them 
at Mukden in 1906. 
Kuroki’s famous dis- 
patches recording an un- 
broken succession of vic- 
tories, as he fought his 
way horizontally north- 
ward against the old 
Russian Empire, invari- 
ably contained the words 
“as pre-arranged.” Cor- 
respondingly General 
Dinwiddie at the head 
of his building brigades, 
as his campaign pro- 
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@ Photo shows the exterior of 
SE ay ip nes J 
the Russ building finished. 


In the interior, flooring, 


plas- 
tering and trimming go on 
from the top to the bottom of 
the structure 
gressed vertically month by 
month against time from 
September 1926 to August 
1927, checked up each ad- 
vance and each captured 
and consolidated position 
“as pre-arranged” on the 


























schedule of his operations drawn up 
and specifically adopted before the 
first skirmish began against the former 
Russ building, antiquated in twenty 
years, on Montgomery Street between 
Bush and Pine. 


HE graph printed on the next page is 

an exact copy of the original plan of 
operations by which six million dollars 
worth of work and building materials 
began to campaign in June, 1926 and 
according to which the 2000 men em- 
ployed on the job carried it up to com- 
pletion on September Ist, 1927. The 
straight lines drawn on this graph in- 
dicate predetermined periods of work in- 
volving the most exact information and 
the most precise compliance with instruc- 
tions. On the chronological scale termini 
of these lines show dates of beginning and 
finishing each job from the structural 
steel to the final touches of painting wood- 
work and polishing marble floors. The 
amazing fact is that, with inconsiderable 
variance in detail, this graph faithfully 
represents what actually happened when 
it happened! 
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Each strategist, General Warrior Kur- 
oki and General Contractor Dinwiddie, 
had to deal with men and materials and 
cach owed his success to three uncommon 
factors: first, to the best possible advance 
information from their respective In- 
telligence Departments; secondly, to 
their trained ability to coordinate their 
forces so as to economize time and main- 
tain unity of effort; and thirdly, to the 
very important trait in each general that 
is akin to genius either in great military 
commanders or successful building con- 
tractors, namely the personality where- 
with to inspire and drive all classes of 
subordinated effort through whatever 
obstacles to accomplishment. 

Even while the demolition of the old 
Russ building was going on behind a 
board stockade reaching around the en- 
tire block from Pine to Bush streets, 
working plans, built up on the illustrated 
graph, had been completed, the excava- 
tors had finished their job in June, 1926, 
and the foundation was well under way 
in July. 

Technically, the uninterrupted speed 
of the Russ Building’s growth was due 
to what is called in architectural and con- 
tractual circles the ‘follow-up method.” 
Until a{comparatively recent date most 
of the.big buildings in San Francisco, 
that have risen phoenix-like out of the 
fertile ashes of the fire in 1906, were con- 
structed by the old method which had 
prevailed in the affliated building indus- 
tries since the Tower of Babel started an 
ancient vogue in Sky-scrapers. This 
time-honored method of building was by 
consecutive efforts, each contributor to the 
eventual finished work—the masons, the 
carpenters, painters and installers— wait- 
ing until his predecessor had finished his 
particular job. It is a safe bet that not a 
paint-brush touched Noah’s Ark and no 


Time schedule of the Russ Building. 
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oakum went into its seams until the 
carpenters were through with it. : 

By the “follow-up method” successive 
waves of attack are launched by the 
general staff in their organized building 
offensive until, within a few months of the 
inception of the work, practically all 
of the processes necessary to the build- 
ing’s completion are going forward—or, 
rather, upward—simultaneously. The 
photographs published with this article 
will help to visualize this process as the 
man in the street may see it in several 
other building enterprises now under way 
in San Francisco and other cities of the 
rebuilding Pacific coast. 


bo example, while the skirmish line 
of riveters are carrying on their dizzy 
advance hundreds of feet from the ground, 
concrete is being poured only two stories 
behind them, and two stories further 
down the main attack is setting terra- 
cotta and brick and bringing the building 
into its fore-ordained outward character. 
Meantime other unseen battalions in the 
interior of the structure are laying floors 
of hardwood or marble, running miles of 
plumbing pipes and _ electrical wiring, 
plasterers are at work, and the elevator 
company has commenced the installation 
of its lower banks of cars. The first 
tenant actually took possession of his 
leased premises in the Russ Building 
last July while at least 14 building pro- 
cesses were humming away over his 
head! 

Where the greatness of a Dinwiddie 
comes in—and he may be taken as typical 
oi a class of strategists and tacticians 
who have revolutionized the building 
industry in the United States within the 
last twenty years—is in keeping this com- 
plicated inter-relation of labor function- 
ing smoothly and continuously. No 
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train-dispatcher is confronted with a 
more difficult task in timing. Manu- 
facturers of steel, concrete, lead pipe or 
brick; marble quarries, lumber yards, 
must be marshaled with a greater degree 
of refinement than went into the “S. O. 
S.” (Service of Supply) during the Great 
War which, incidentally, it more than 
materially helped to win. 

If material is delivered ahead of time, 
it leads to congestion and clogs the whole 
offensive. If it arrives too late, the en- 
tire sky attack feels the embarrassment 
of delay. Little or no storage room is 
available at or near the site of these great 
structures rising out of the midst of cen- 
ters of municipal congestion, and so it 
is of the utmost importance that manu- 
facturing plants and several different 
kinds of transportation should feed into 
labor without interruption. 

Graphs and working plans may be 
flawless, general staff orders may be per- 
fectly drawn, but it takes something 
more than paper work—it takes person- 
ality to arouse and hold the esprit de 
corps of all the widely scattered and 
essentially differing human ingredients 
who must deliver the goods from a dis- 
tance, and then absorb them into the 
plan of attack, during the campaign! 
Even more impressive than the obvious 
sprouting of a modern tower of business 
under the hand of a peace-time “G.3” 
is the unseen consummate ability that 
holds the brigades, the divisions, regi- 
ments and companies together from the 
declaration of war to the armistice! 

Mr. Dinwiddie learned the rudiments 
of this ability in the Chicago offices of 
Burnham and Root, the architects who 
built their world-wide reputation in the 
palaces of the “Great White City” that 
rose on the shores of Lake Michigan to 

(Continued on page 80) 


This simple chart played a most important part 1n the “building against time.” 
The graph faithfully represents what actually happened when it happened! 
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Humanizing 


Ficures 


it &. Ross, State 


Statistician, Discovers 
Many Interesting Things 
in the So-Called Dull 


‘ield of Figures 





E works with figures—dull, 

dry, impersonal statistics. 

He earns his living re- 

ducing life to numerals; 

putting the sorrows and 

joys and failings of his fellow-men into 
columns and tables. 

But for recreation he humanizes every 
number he writes, puts life into every 
figure, draws expression out of the imper- 
sonality of cold statistics, and puts it all 
down in music and on canvas. 

This is L. E. Ross, chief 
of the California State 
Bureau of Vital Statistics 
at Sacramento, the man 
who has become a philos- 
opher by humanizing the 
mountain of records that 
he compiles. 

For years this man has 
kept his finger on the pulse 
of life in California. He 
has earned his bread and | 
butter tabulating the num- | 
ber of births and deaths, | 
comparing the total of mar- 
Tiages to the aggregate of 
divorces, adding up the 
number of measles cases in 
a month, computing the 
total of auto smashes— 
keeping every kind of statis- 
tical record that any branch 
of the state government 
might imagine it would ever want. 

From his office he has made public, 
through long years of service, amazing de- 
ductions worked out of his maze of records. 
He has calculated in dollars and cents the 
cost of a baby to its parents and to the 
state, a grown man’s value to society, 
single and married. He has computed in 
percentages a bachelor’s chances of annex- 
ing a wife or a spinster’s likelihood of 

marriage. 

And men and women have read his 
statistics and shaken their heads. ““Who’d 
want a dead job like that?” they’ve said, 
satished that their work dealt with fresh, 
living portions of life. 
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But the real Ross, known only to a few 
intimates, has just been uncovered. He 
has been revealed as not a_visionless, 
colorless juggler of abstract numerals but 
as a strange combination of philosopher 
and psychologist—a man who sees the 
throbbing drama of life through the maze 
of figures that he piles up in his imper- 
sonal, dry calculations. 


OR him every number plays a part 
and tells a story. 

Where others see only figures, Ross 
sees drama and emotion. And he 1s gifted 
with the rare talent for transcribing those 
emotions into lyrics and paintings that 
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@ Above: L. E. Ross finding relaxation 
playing one of his own compositions 
on the piano 
The state statistician’s hands at 
the adding machine 


By 
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reflect his deep understanding of human 
values. 

That his is no ordinary talent was 
vouched for by art critics at a number of 
exhibitions where Ross’ canvases of land- 
scapes and marines won unusual praise. 
He paints in oils, striking a medium course 
between ‘‘detailism’ and the ‘broad 
style” 

“Nature is the great model,”’ Ross says 

When he is not busy with palette and 
brush, this man who spends his days 
buried in records of divorces and mar- 
riages and births and deaths, is finding 
recreation in translating what he has 
gleaned of life’s philosophy into music 
and verse. 

Ross came by his dual personality only 

(Continued on page 77) 
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The Miracle Man 


Fis Job is to Do the 
Impossible —and 


Do It Quickly 





N quickly following waves of sound 

come the crash and slam of great 

guns, the wail of shells, the stun- 

ning explosions, the earth throbbing 

to that most frightful thine— 
battle. Flames! Mud! Destruction! 
All the naked realities of war emphasized 
by each new detonation. 

Above the twirling mists is a sky set 
with brilliants. Through this sparkling 
sea sails the moon, impassive in her opal- 
escent cloak. Coldly, serenely, she looks 
down upon the carnage made by man— 


one man, who hovers over his murderous 
switchboard and plays a rhapsody of hate. 

A lull beats on tortured eardrums, ac- 
centuating the grinding of the cameras 
striving to catch the last wreaths of 
smoke. The motion picture battle is over. 

When “The Big Parade” was thrown 
upon the screen the battle scenes were 
complimented by the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers Association as being the most skill- 
ful and realistic work ever done by the 
camera. And no wonder. Seventy-five 
thousand dollars and ten weeks of solid 
work were spent for fifteen minutes of 
your pleasure. 

These battle scenes required the great- 
est outlay of electrical wiring ever laid out 
for the movies. Each one of the 7000 ex- 
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COURTESY PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


@ The carpenter shop. Note the ocean 
liners hanging from the ceiling 


plosions was connected to a drum having 
7000 contacts. And this drum, rotated 
by a motor, fired the entire 7000 shots in 
just forty seconds. The size of the ex- 
plosives was measured by their distance 
from the camera lens, and the loading of 
the shells took sixty men forty days to 
prepare for each forty seconds of firing. 

Chemists and powder experts worked 
eight weeks to obtain explosions with 
sufficient flash to counteract the set 
lighting—which, by the way, required the 
combined electrical equipment of three 
great studios. This set was half a mile 


deep and a quarter of a mile wide. The 
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Over the falls in a trunk—a trick shot 


soldiers were handled by the public ad- 
dress system—amplifying horns were 
stationed all over the field. And the sol- 
diers—three hundred in number—were 
multiplied to twenty-four hundred in the’ 
completed film. About the only thing 
left to mention is the writer’s assassina- 
tion, which will probably synchronize 
with the publication of this article. The 
vast cinema audience is not supposed to 
know it is done. Ah, well, what’s one 
author more or less? 

But meet the miracle man, reader. 

Why is the miracle man? What are his 
qualifications? 

There are not half enough of him in 
Hollywood to supply the demand. Na- 
ture does not turn him out fast enough. 


"T= miracle man is a chap who has 
won his spurs in the four corners of 
the globe. He has been a member of the 
Foreign Legion; he has built railroads in 

the Andes and has shot tigers in India. 

Authors make him the hero of their fiction 

whenever the plot demands red_ blood. - 
For he is the boy whom Douglas Fair- 
banks loves to portray on the screen,— 

the adventurer. 

He is “‘on the lot” for the sole purpose 
of throwing open the storeroom of his 
mind and distributing his experience and 
knowledge to those who seek such infor- 
mation. His photographic brain has in- 
delibly recorded details of scenes long 
gone. But even more than these unique 
accomplishments is his ability to construct 
a flood or a Civil War at a week’s notice. 
His credit comes from the director— 
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scarcely ever does his name appear on 
the screen. Thus, he must remain un- 
identified even here, for the producers 
forbid his work being exploited. 

Miracles are his forte. But when you 
boil down the miracle you discover that 
‘the wizard’s most effective tools are com- 

mon sense and a knowledge of mechanical 
principles. One day’s orders to this versa- 
tile character would drive you into the in- 
sane asylum. You don’t believe it? Well 
then, here you are! 

How tall was Cleopatra? Well, Cleo- 
‘patra was exactly five feet, two and one- 
quarter inches tall. It took the miracle 
man several weeks to pore through an- 
cient tomes and to arrive at this conclu- 
sion but it is now an established fact that 
























The traveling crane idea adapted to the 
camera for Marion Davies 


Cleopatra was this height. And all be- 
cause a certain director demanded that 
an exact replica of Cleo be placed before 
him. She was! 

What does an East Indian Nautch 
dancer wear—on her head? 

Build a sphinx and find out what kind 
of a baseball uniform was worn in 1808. 

Four peace-pipes and eight dead cats. 
Shades of Huckleberry Finn! Yet the de- 
ceased kitties were for that very photo- 
play—Huckleberry Finn. : 


WO thousand lady-bugs and a loco- 
motive of the type used in Civil War 
Days. Buster Keaton wanted the latter. 
And now a laugh. A miracle man was 
asked the name of a former movie favor- 
ite. He couldn’t recall the name but did 
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remember and so stated that he was the 
chap with locomotor ataxia. Whereupon, 
the assistant director asking the question, 
remarked: ‘‘There never was a motor car 
of that make.” 

Another call proclaimed a gentleman of 
Jewish extraction who sought the plot of 
Hamlet. The miracle man explained it 
after this fashion: “Well, a man murders 
his stepfather out of revenge for the mur- 
der of his own father. And the crux of the 


play is a mixup with swords and poison.” 

Abie’s Irish rose: “Oi,” he yells, “Ve 
got enough trouble with Vill Hays now to 
take on any more of these crook plays. 
That’s out!’ And so, possibly because of 
this, Hamlet has yet to reach the screen. 
One more: 


By 
d Gilman 
FOpp 


‘ 


Could the Gulf of Mexico be used as a 
location for the Bey of Tunis?” And the 
answer: ‘No, the Gulf of Mexico could not 
be used for the Bey of Tunis. Not unless 
you put him in a rowboat. He is a man 
an] not a body of water.” 

This latter type of question is not fre- 
quent. It usually comes from some dumb, 
to say the least, yes-man who 1s apt to 
make an error if not carefully watched. 
But in the cinema industry today every- 
thing is scrutinized with expert eyes. The 
photoplay you see is exact to the smallest 
detail. It must be. 

With feet elevated on his desk the mir- 
acle man stares at the blank wall— 
seemingly. But in reality he is preview- 
ing the mental film that revolves around 
such assignments as these. In a few 
moments crisp instructions are given 
his staff and then things begin to hum. 
And in the midst of high speed produc- 
tion will often come other demands. 
Then the miracle man hits the ceiling 
and starts bawling out everybody. But 
little good it does him. However, let’s 
suppose that situation happens—now! 


OFT music. A dying moonshiner. 
Quiet. Tightening heart strings. 
The illusion is ruined as a raving figure 
tears past the dying but now disgusted 
moonshiner to wave an order under the 
startled director’s nose. 
“What a fine slave driver you are,”’ 
yells this wild miracle man. “‘Here’s a 
(Continued on page 54) 


The miracle man gets realistic war scenes with explosives 
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2A Fascinating 
‘Action Novel 
of the -ACost 
Brilliant Period 
in the History 
of the West 


es 


THe fact that Cle- 

, hated young 
Meviean ee 
Was anxious to claim the 
young Hilarita del Valle 
for his bride and_ het 
father’s lands for hisown, 
as possible, Was 


quite understood by Fra 


aS soon 


Juan Amoros, mission 
padre, and don Ricardo 
de la Torre to whom 
Hilarita had formerly 
been affhanced: that he 
seemed afraid —almost 
fearsome — to postpone 
his [marriage with the 
Senorita longer than a 


week was a mystery that 
troubled the two men. 
Seemingly the hands of 
the two men were tied. 
Like a thunderbolt had 
come the news—this in 
1821—that Mexico in- 
stead of Spain was to 
control Nueva Califor- 
nia; all landowners must 
therefore take the vow 
of allegiance to the new 
master and don Estevan 
del Valle, owner of one of 
the greatest ranchos in 
the district tributary of 
San Rafael Arcangel, 
must have a new certifi- 
cation of the grant to his 
land. And don Estevan; 
half delirious from a fall, 
lay unable to move! 

Yet Hilarita realized 
that she alone could save 
her father’s vast leagues 
of sunny land from pass- 
ing into the hands of 
Me xico. Herself for the new certification 
of the grant, such was her barter, the 
grant coming to her as a wedding gift from 
Cienega, her future husband. 

Said Ricardo in a burst of impz itience 
to the padre, “The ead is don Estevan’s. 
The original grant was rightfully and 
legally given; Cienega has not the right to 
withhold _ his signature and we will see 
what the officials of Monterey have to 

say about it. I will go and find out!” 

Fra Juan caught fire from Ricardo’s ex- 
citement. 

“It might mean some thing,” 
Then, ““Go—go with God. * 
nothing else.” 

As de la Torre rode swiftly toward his 
destination he stopped for a moment to 


he replied. 
There remains 
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watch the Tah-mahs doing a 
death Trouble brewing! 


V HILE de la Torre was hastening 
. to the Presidio, don Ygnacio 
Cienega and Hilarita were riding along 
a trail through the redwoods, don 
Silencio, the Silent One, her faithful 
attendant, following. In a lovely spot 
don Ygnacio drew rein and after many 
protestations of love Hilarita gave way. 


“Take what you will,” she said and 
triumph welled up in the officer. The 
next instant she was in his arms. In a 


moment the ever watchful don Silencio 
was upon Cienega. The two men fought 
desperately until both fell over a cliff. As 
Hilarita stood there on the cliff’s edge she 
MAG 
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dance of 














“I help—to keep—the savage the 
women,” the padre said jerkily. “oT 
have already prayed and now—with 
the help of God. I fight!” 
suddenly saw the Indians coming. They 


were on the warpath! In a flash she 
mounted her horse and rode to the rancho 
—to find her father himself again for the 
first time in weeks and talking of her 
marriage to Ricardo. 

Don Silencio soon appeared with 
Ygnacio Cienega whom he had saved from 
the Indians. It was not long before 
Cienega was told that Hilarita was to 
marry Ricardo and he left the hacienda, 
vowing vengeance. 

Buena Esperanza was ready for the 
marriage-fete—the day of the wedding 
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had arrived and still Ricardo the groom 


did not appear. Instead came Cienega, 
accompanied by soldiers, to demand pos- 
session of the rancho. 

“T am not here to fight,’”’ Cienega said, 
“Don Estevan should have known better 
than to have planned a wedding in a place 
no longer his—and for a potential bride- 
groom who is enjoying the pleasures of 
Monterey.” 

As Cienega finished his speech he heard 
a voice behind him—the voice of Ricardo 
who had made his way through the 
Indians on the warpath. He had secured 
a renewal of the grant and saved the 
rancho, but now he must protect what he 
had saved from the Indians—who were 
about to attack! The story concludes: 
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lengthened 

drearily; men 
moved uneasily to re- 
lieve cramped muscles. 
The only sounds in the 
hacienda were the 
whimpers of the Indian 
women and the monot- 
onous clicking of the 
padre’s beads. 

Dela Torre, stationed 
beside the Englishman 
Wayne, was strangely 
exultant. The prospect 
of death, on the eve 
of his marriage, did 
not occur to him; he 
thought only that he 
had been able to warn 
the Californians, that 
he had preserved Buena 
Esperanza, and_ that 
Hilarita—had whisper- 
ed what she had. His 
haste in returning, and 
his success in persuad- 
ing don Arturo in tak- 
ing the rough ridge- 
trail, had allowed them 
to ride along an un- 
guarded way; had they 
followed the usual path, 
they would have ar- 
rived safely enough, 
but never seen the In- 
dians who would have 
been watching them. 

Suddenly the keen- 
eyed Englishman raised 
his gun, shoved it 
through the long. slit, 
and fired—. 

Before don Estevan 
could chide him for his 
action, dark figures 
leaped from the earth 
ail about the hacienda 

—figures—almost in- 
distinguishable—and_ wild cries accom- 
panied the first patter of arrows about 
every window. Bodies hurled themselves 
against the massive door. 

Andres roared, “Santiago!” and let fly 
into a pack of racing Tah-mahs. 

The room became acrid with smoke; the 
Californians had no opportunity for a 
second volley. The Indians vanished 
against the dark background of the hills 
and became invisible, although the rain of 
arrows never ceased. The hammering on 
the door continued; none of the slits 
covered it. 

“Let them try,” don Estevan snorted. 
“The tree that door was made from is 
older than their gods.” 

As the Tah-mahs settled to their work, 
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By 
Herschel Small 


Tllu strated b y 


HAINES Ha CG 


arrows came closer to the slits. The ran- 
chero cried, ‘‘Down, caballeros!” but at 
ador sank away 
the crow-feather 
shaft had pierced him through the eye. 
Fra Juan bent over him 
Che Indian women 
kitchen began to wail. 
A pinpoint of light: 


the same instant an apart 
from his post, sighed 


huddled in the 


the sav ages had 


fired a storehouse. The flames grew, 
swirled high, blazing, crackling; the In- 


dians kept carefully away from the light. 
At every dark figure the defenders fired. 

Horses began to neigh in fright. 

“If they steal my horses,” don Estevan 
howled, “I will make them wish they had 
never been born!” 

A fearful semihuman scream sent the 
rancheros to shivering—more with rage 
than with terror. The Tah-mahs had cut 
a horse’s throat merely to see him die—. 

The sound of hammering changed. 
Olompali hatchets hacked at the wood of 
the door. The rancheros began to eye the 
solid wood with growing doubt. If the 
Indians were able to swarm into the room, 
the very weight of their numbers would be 
overwhelming. 

A brave shrilled: “Save some fine meat 
for me!” and don Estevan knew that they 
had come upon the roasting bullock in the 
fire-pit. He began to bite his nails, in a 
red fume. He heard don Andres say in a 
muffled voice, “Well, brother?” and then 
went into action. 

His head went high. 

““Are we to be routed out like rats from 
a hole?” he thundered. 


GREAT 


bloc ded 


the hot- 
answered 


shout from 
Californians 
him. 

“T was waiting for that order,” don 
Patricio shouted. ‘‘We will drive them in- 
to the sea—if only we can get to,our 
horses!” 

Don Estevan planned swiftly: “Don 
Jose, you and Santiago and Juan—and 
your men—must remain behind, to guard 
the women. We others will gather close to 
the door. We will fire once, and then 
show these barbarians what a sword’s edge 
feels like, eh? Jf we can get to the horses, 
I will give the order; if not, we will stay 
together and teach these Savages a lesson 
they will never forget. Juan Amoros, old 
friend, you are to help also: pray for us, 
Juan! Why—why—what do you do?” 

The sleeves of the gaunt padre’s habit 
had been rolled back to give his arms free 
play; the skirts of his gown were tucked 
above his knees. In his hand a heavy 
sword was swinging. 

“T help—to keep—the savages—from— 
the women,” he said jerkily. “I have— 
already prayed. Now—with the help of 
God—I fight!” 

The rancheros stared awesomely at the 
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padre, then, trembling with excitement, 
they watched del Valle release the bars of 
the door. Fra Juan’s “For the glory of 
God!” rang in their ears as they hurled 
themselves upon the Olompalis. 

Spanish steel ripped through naked 
flesh; the Olompalis broke and ran. 

Tah-mahs were collecting the best of 
the horses; they wheeled about in surprise 
at the unexpected sortie. Straight at them 
the Californians ran, firing once and then 
using the sword—. 

For a moment there was a turmoil of 
white men, horses and Indians; bodies 
leaped together; knives whipped up and 
down and swords flashed bannerets of 
lightning—a Tah-mah slid close to de la 
Torre; the nauseating stench of the filthy 
body filled the ranchero’s nostrils; he felt 
the minute sting of the knife, and (unable 
to use his sword in the press of bodies, 
lashed out with his fist as Wayne had 
taught him. The beaten-down body of 
the Indian gave de la Torre room to circle 
his sword furiously. Andres del Valle was 
slashing and cutting to reiterated cries of 
“Santiago y California!” Estevan him- 
self, a giant among pygmies trying to drag 
him down, drove the Tah-mahs back with 
the fury of his attack. The rancheros 
swept the savages before them, and the 
native apartadores, headed by Rafael, 
Miguel and Gabriel, allowed none of the 


wounded to suffer—. 
Ps eens began to whistle their 
minor hum, but the white men did 
not falter. One after another they were 
able to seize the manes or saddles of the 
rearing animals—good, at last, to feel a 
brave horse beneath one’s legs, and fight 
properly! 

Marin, chief of the Tah-mahs, had 
made his plans carefully. The hated 
white men had been trapped at the haci- 
enda—all of them. Even after he realized 
that they had been warned in some miracu- 
lous way, he was prepared to hack and 
burn them out. A frontal attack, in face 
of overwhelming odds, had never occurred 
to him, nor to any of the other chiefs. 

The Caynameros, armed only with long 
knives, broke for the hills; the Olompalis 
followed them. Marin had_ promised 
horses, food, relief from the presence of the 
conquerors, and women; instead, they 
were receiving only steel and death from 
men who fought like the condors of hell. 

Here and there a group of Tah-mahs 
tried to hold their ground, grown valiant 
by their very number and by remembrance 
that Marin had said every god and devil 
would protect them—. 

As the Californians, knee to knee, rode 
them down, swords flashing in the frre- 
blaze, the Tah-mahs lost faith in gods and 
devils alike. 

The Tah-mahs circling the hacienda 
discharged their shell-tipped arrows, but 
the distance was too great for them to do 
any damage. Since they were able to see, 
in the firelight, what was going on, they 
began to slip away, to vanish down the 
gullies and in the thickets. Marin had 
assured them that no white men could in- 
jure them—but they saw what they saw, 
and it was enough. 

It was, after the first furious moments, 
horrible work. The Indians had been as 
completely surprised as they had expected 
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the white men to be; they had not the 
courage for any further stand. 

It was a land of black ghosts, ghosts 
centaurlike pursuing shades fleeing back 
to the shadowy places. 

To drive de la Torre on was the story 
that sehor don Ramon de la Cuesta had 
told him at Monterey (when Ricardo had 
explained that the Tah-mahs intended 
trouble): how the Yuma Indians had 
slaughtered padres and soldiers and podla- 
dores at Purisima Concepcion, and had 
murdered Fernando de Rivera—who 
would have kept the Californias for Spain, 
and prevented Mexican supremacy—a 
man, that don Fernando! 

And yet it was a different thing to hew 
down retreating /ndios, instead of meet- 
ing them face to face—it became distaste- 
ful, horrible indeed, to de la Torre. He 
reined his horse, and wheeled toward the 
hacienda again. 


One Trail Leads Home 


By Mary Carotyn Davies 


One trail leads 

To a sea below; 
One to a peak 

of purple snow; 
One trail leads 

Past a sedgy lake, 
But one leads home 


And it’s that I'll take. 


Let others seek 
The farthest star, 
Let others cross 
The roughest bar. 
A rake and hoe 
And some garden seed 
And a little house 
Are all I need. 


Riding furiously along the ridge, Ricar- 
do could see Wayne, the Englishman, 
followed by a dozen apartadores; Patricio 
Callanan and his men were riding straight 
up the slope, trying to cut off the flying 
horseman fleeing from the others. The 
fire leaped higher, and de la Torre was 
able to make out the demoniac rider they 
pursued—Marin himself, mounted on don 
Estevan’s powerful black stallion—. 

It was over. Rancheros were returning 
to the hacienda, shouting gaily to one 
another. De la Torre rode slowly after 
them. He was no longer elate. An over- 
powering peace made him sober, thought- 
ful. 

The Californians did not seem to be 
entering the house. They had approached 
it with great shouts, but were now very 
quiet. De la Torre set spurs to his horse. 
At the doorway he joined the others, who 
stood about wordlessly. Women from the 
hacienda filled the doorway; Hilarita was 
on her knees beside a figure concealed by 
the standing rancheros—Fra Juan. 

The padre’s eyes were closed. Tears 
rolled down his thin cheeks. 
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No one spoke. The gaunt padre prayed; 
don Estevan glared frowningly at nothing; 
don Andres, his hand to Fra Juan’s 
shoulder, was fidgety to speak but dared 
not; Hilarita stood with bowed head, her 
slender form like a ripple of moonlight. 
The rancheros glanced uneasily about. 

In a terrible dry voice the padre said, 
“My sins—have found me out.” 

Andres del Valle shook his head to get 
the ring of the hollow voice out of his ears. 
His eyes were very bright, and the long 
scar made by Cienega’s whip shone 
plainly. “If you are a sinner, what hope 
is there for the rest of us?” he asked. 

The padre threw up his hands. 

“Come and see,” he groaned in his 
anguish. He rose from his knees, tall, 
gaunt, firelight showing the sunken cheeks, 
and led the way inside. 

The long table had been overturned, 
and a scar (shaped like that on don 
Andres’ forehead) showed where a sword 
had slashed the polished surface. An. 
orange, like a ball of gold, lay against it 
Red wine lay in a pool on the floor from a 
broken jug, and, mingled with it, was a 
second broad red spot, already turning 
brown. 

“Light a taper,” don Estevan cried. 

In the corner of the room, nearest the 
door leading to the room when the women 
had sought shelter, was a heap of bright- 
clad bodies, felled one atop the other. 
Cienega’s was uppermost. 

“You see!’ the padre said in the same 
dry voice. 

Before a question could be asked; while 
the last gasps of astonishment hung in the 
air, Hilarita said, ““He—don Ygnacio— 
and his men, came where we were waiting. 
The rancheros had run to join the attack, 
when they saw los Indios were fleeing. 
Then don Ygnacio came into the room— 
and would have taken me away—.” 

“You call it a sin to have stopped that, 
Juan?” don Estevan cried. 

“For me, who forgot my vows, yes.” 





HAT was there to say which 
might comfort him? 

Hilarita’s head was whirling. Here, at 
the moment when all should have been 
happiness, was her dear Fra Juan 
saddened for the remainder of his sorrow- 
ful life. And—hers was the fault! Be- 
cause of her, he had raised his sword—. 

The thought made her wan, turned her 
face colorless white—a tall white Lady—. 

Light from the single taper haloed her 
head. 

Fra Juan’s eyes lifted. 

What he saw he would never explain, 
but his somber eyes lighted, and he said, 
in a muffled voice, “Santa Maria!” 

He was smiling; Hilarita was bending 
down and kissing his worn hand; she was 
smiling also (why, and how, none under- 
stood); the rancheros were clapping don 
Estevan on the back; the women were 
fluttering about their mates—. 

Don Estevan cried, “Am I to stand for 
hours unserved in my own house? Bring 
wine, you lazy ones!’ For the first time 
in his life his voice dropped to a true 
whisper. ‘And when the good father is 
not looking, carry that carrion outside. 
If Fra Juan sees you do it, I will give you 
the beatings I have promised for many 
years!” 
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The rancheros were all talking and 
laughing at once, cups of fragrant wine in 
their hands. 

Andres del Valle thundered: ‘‘Caballe- 
ros! Early this evening I started to make 
a speech—about just what, | do not 
remember. But here we all are, and dry 
into the bargain. Up with your cups, 
caballeros, and—I give you Hilarita and 
Ricardo!” 

“Have you gone crazy?” senora de la 
Torre shouted. ‘‘A toast like that is 

‘impossible until after the wedding.” 

“And I am to stay dry until then?” don 
Andres boomed. 

Don Jose’s wife retorted, “Your thirst 
is your own matter!” 

Hilarita found that Ricardo had come 
to her side; they stood hand in hand, their 

+hearts too full to speak. 

Don Estevan scratched at his beard. 
“Tt is too late to start for San Rafael 
Arcangel now—.” 

“Tt is,’ senora de la Torre snapped. 
“And do you want us to have our throats 
cut on the way? We came to Buena Es- 
peranza for a marriage, and if you men 
will go outside and tell yourselves how 
brave you were to drive off a rabble of 
naked Indians’’—none of the women had 
been more frightened than she—‘‘we will 
see what can be done to clear this room up 
and proceed.” 

Don Estevan glanced at the padre, who 
nodded assent. 

“Tt takes a woman to get things done,” 
she continued bitterly. She glared at her 
husband. “If it were not for me, you 
would never have been able to have your 
only son properly married.” 

Don Jose drooped so that Andres del 
Valle came to his assistance. 

“Senora,” he said silkily, “we indeed 
made a great mistake this night. A great 
mistake—a terrible one.” 

She asked confidingly, bowing low to 
don Andres: ““And what was that? You 
at least, have some sense—.” 

Don Andres bowed luw, gesturing with 
his wine-cup. He winked gravely at don 
Jose. 

“We should have sent you to fight /os 
Indios,” he said. 


XVIII , 
mcs ESTEVAN carved away at a 


haunch of venison, the aroma of 
which would have hungered less stalwart 
men than the rancheros. Don Andres 
worked wonders with a huge ham, the 
meat falling away from his keen knife in 
perfect thin pink and white slices. For all 
his perfection, he seemed to pay little 
attention to his labor; he talked without 
end. Silver platters of broiled trout from 
the cool valley streams, circled with 
crisply brown bacon, were brought in by 
hurrying cholas. 

Behind every bench and chair a servant 
stood, watching the moment when his 
master’s wine-cup should be empty. 

Wafer-thin tortillas, smoking hot, came 
from the kitchen in high heaps; bowls 
filled with crimson wild-strawberries 
stood before every feaster. Don Estevan, 
hungry after his illness and the excite- 
ment of the evening, cried, “Ha!’’ when 
servants entered with a_ tremendous 
steak—the father of all steaks—around 
which hill-mushrooms floated in_ thick 
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Footholds of Men: 


rich gravy. He added, “Ricardo, my son, 
try your hand at carving. You might as 
well learn, now that you are married!” 

The rancheros pounded on the table; 
don Andres laid down his knife. 

“T say at last—Hilarita and Ricardo!” 

Wine-cups rose high, and, emptied to 
the very bottom, crashed down to the 
polished table. 

Ricardo caught at the girl’s hand under 
the table. She smiled at him happily. 
Married! She could feel the silken tas- 
seled cord which the women had slipped 


CAs they swung together for 

a delicious moment, Ricardo 

whispered, “I have much to 
tell you—dearest ’Rita—” 


about her neck just before she had knelt 
with Ricardo at Fra Juan’s feet—a bond 
—sweet bond! 

Luscious squares of meat from the out- 
door pit were carried to the table on fresh- 
hewed boards of oak, accompanied by 
spicy beans cupped in fortillas. Did any 
of the carvers hesitate, servants snatched 
the platters away, to return with roasts 
hot from the oven. The partially-carved 
viands were taken outside, where the 
herders gorged themselves to suffocation. 

At last even hungry men could eat no 
more. The table was cleared, and fruit 
and cordials set out. As the stoppers 
were pulled loose, a dozen perfumes—wild 
orange, peach, mountain blackberry, sun- 
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browned apricot—mingled with the fra- 
grance of dewy night-cut flowers placed in 
the table’s middle. 

The tapers lit the swarthy features of 
the Californians, turned the ivory skins 
of their wives a warm hue. Fra Juan, 
happy again in the happiness of others, 
contented in the vision he had seen, smiled 
gravely while the two brothers—Estevan 
and Andres—argued with him both at 
once about something which had hap- 
pened many years ago, and had never 
been of any importance to anyone. 

De la Torre called to don 
Patricio: ““What happened 
on your ride? We are all 
anxious to hear—.” 

The Irishman cleared his 
throat. ‘What happened? 
We—well, we drove him 
into the sea. That is all 
there was to it.” 

“Over the hills we pound- 
ed after him,” Wayne said. 
“Senorita Hilarita—par- 
don, serora/—you need fear 
this Marin no longer—nor 
you, Fra Juan. We caught 
him by the estero, clear past 
the mission, and—well—.” 

“What did you do to the 
wretch?” senora de la Torre 
demanded. 


ON PATRICIO said 

sadly, ‘‘We begged 
his pardon for causing him 
such a long ride.” 

“He always hated me,” 
the padre muttered. “Even 
when I cared for his sick, 
he hated me. I—I must 
pray for him doubly—.” 

An apartador, outside in 
the moonlight, began to 
sing: 

“Hide thy face 

Behind thy fan; 


Peer across its edge at 


”? 


me—. 
Everyone in the room 
turned toward Hilarita. 


Her face rosy, she drew the 
hand Ricardo was holding 
where all might see. “We 
are very happy,” she said. 

Don Andres, visibly af- 
fected, jumped to his feet. 
“And why not?” he thundered. “You 
are master and mistress of the grassy 
hills and the flowery valleys; as kings and 
queens, you dominate—.” 

Don Estevan calmly jerked him down 
to the bench. 

“Brother,” he shouted, “I have stood 
a great deal this day, but if you try to 
harangue us again, I will begin to wish 
that you were still Silencio.” 

“Or Silencio still, eh? Well, Silencio 
served a purpose—.” 

What purpose none knew better than 
Hilarita and de la Torre. 

Light from great knots of pitch-pine 
fastened to tall poles caused the windows 
to brighten. Soft, seductive music drifted 
in from the dancing-place under the laurel. 

“Estevan will not allow me to talk,” 
the irrepressible Andres cried, jumping to 
his feet, “but I have not forgotten how to 
(Continued on page 78) 
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© Tom Mix’s “Tony,” all dressed 
up with a silver mounted 
saddle and bridle 


Give a Man a Horse 
He Can Ride and He 
Will More than Likely 
See to It that His 
Horse Will Wear the 
Proper Accoutrements 


OYS of a generation ago 

marveled at the magnificent 

saddles used by Buffalo Bill 

in his Wild West Show, and 

their active imaginations 
could conceive of no more exquisite 
thrill than to own such a saddle and a 
bronco that did most of its traveling on 
its hind legs. 

As we grew up and our own sons cen- 
tered their ambitions in nothing less than 
a fleet monoplane we gradually forgot 
our cowboy urge in the press of respon- 
sibilities. However, it appears that the 
spirit has not died out, for if anyone 
fancies that the ornate high-pommeled 
“western type’ saddle belongs exclu- 
sively to a pioneer era, and is no longer 
seen except at professional rodeos, he 
should step into a certain saddlery in 
Los Angeles. 

Here he will not only find saddles of 
every description in stock, but dozens of 
others in the making. They range from 
the plain cowhide cowboy type on up to 
the handsome, gleaming silver-mounted 
affair actually selling for more than a 
luxurious, eight-cylinder motor car. The 
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@Conchos. The making of 
these silver ornaments 15 
an art in 1tself 


grown-up boys of the ’nine- 
ties are beginning to realize 
their ambitions. 

The movies, of course, 
are partly responsible for 
this increasing demand for 
the old fancy saddle of 
tradition. The popular 
Western two-reeler has ad- 
vertised the silver-mounted 
saddle the world over, and 
when foreigners come to the American 
market for the typical American saddle, 
they invariably specify one “just like 
Tom Mix uses.” 

Growing interest in all outdoor sports 
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Saddle 


By (i Sibley 


since the war has also had no little in- 
fluence on the saddle industry, for riding 
has been on the increase all over the 
country, particularly in the West where 
the alluring dude ranches give the east- 
erners an opportunity to live and see 
something of the rugged life—with mod- 
ern conveniences, of course—of the well- 
known wide open spaces. When the city 
man from the East comes west for a taste 
of ranch life, he wants it to be Western 
with a capital “W.” Hence the dude 
ranches constitute a large and growing 
market for the silver-mounted model, 
and the more trimming it has, the better 
the visitors like it. A single order for 
twenty-five saddles of this type was taken 
by the Brydon Saddlery, followed by an 


( Elaborate designs are worked on the bits 
and spurs. Silver is used extensively 





order for fifteen from another dude ranch. 

Another field has developed among 
wealthy sportsmen who retire to large 
estates and lead the existence of country 
gentlemen, American style. These buy- 
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ers pay the highest prices and take as 
much interest in the design of the saddle 
as they would in the architecture of a 
new home. Mr. Brydon cites one in- 
stance where he had to send a leather 
carver out to the home of a rich customer 
to make an accurate copy of a peacock 
in the family crest so that it could be 
faithfully reproduced on the fenders of 
the saddle. Others request certain mo- 
tifs in the carving of fenders, seat, etc., 
to conform with individual tastes, Just as 
custom body builders are required to 
incorporate individual features in a fine 
automobile body. 


INCE the first saddle was exported— 

to an archeologist in Jerusalem—Bry- 
don Brothers have enjoyed a large foreign 
trade. Buyers have come from the great 
ranches of Canada, from the haciendas 
of Mexico and from the lordly estates of 
England; expensive saddles have been 
shipped to Germany, Japan, Australia, 
and great numbers to Central and South 
America. American saddles have been 
especially popular with the picturesque 
gauchos of the Argentine. 

Among prominent customers have 
been the younger Prince Bismarck and 
the son of the famous Von Moltke in 
Germany; a former president of the 
United States for whom a saddle was 
especially made for a trip through the 
Grand Canyon, Gov. Rodriguez of Baja 
California, and a long list of men high 
up in the business world. 

Frequently these buyers come in person 

to be fitted for their saddles, or rather to 
have the saddles fitted to them just as 
one would a suit of clothes, and to select 
equipment such as spurs, bridles and bits 
from the hundreds of in- 
tricate and often bizarre 
patterns in stock. Even 
the comparatively simple 
item of spurs may run into 
avery substantial sum, and 
the customer is usually as 
fastidious about these as 
the “well-dressed man’’ is 
about his tie and hose. 
_ Movie stars as a rule 
insist on deeper carving 
than customary in the 
decorative work so that it 
will stand out more dis- 
tinctly in the brilliant sun- 
shine and hence reproduce 
sharply. 

Much skill goes into the 
making of these fine sad- 
dles; in fact saddle _mak- 
ing is an ancient and hon- 
orable craft—dating back 
to the dawn of civilization. 
Brydon Brothers Saddlery 
was established twenty- 
seven years ago at the 
location where it now 
stands—on Main Street 
in Los Angeles. In the 
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C Above: The carvings on fenders 
and other parts of the saddle 1s 
done by an artist in leather 


(Right: This handsome speci- 
men represents an investment of 
$2500. This saddle was made 
for the son of the late Senator 


Clark of Montana 


C Below: The type of saddle the 

cowboy pays good money for. 

This 1s a favorite design having 

expert workmanship and finish 

combined with durability and 
comfort 
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early days this was the 
very heart of the City’s 
business activity, and 
ranchers and cowboys used 
to ride right up to the door 
and have their mounts fitted 
for saddles and harness. At 
times there would be fifty 
or more animals, pawing 
and snorting, making a 
great dust and commotion 
and incidentally blocking 
trafic while work went 
merrily on inside. 

Some of the saddle makers 
have worked for many 
years in this shop and 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The Pulse of the West 
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Now We’ll Have Bigger and Better Movies 


AKE heart, all of you movie fans. Bigger and better 

movies are on the way. Though you may have mar- 
veled at the type of mind that produces the average movie, 
though the endless idiocies flickering across the screen may 
have broken your spirit, chilled your feet and cured your 
insomnia, take courage. Let your drooping hopes be re- 
vised. The movies are going to college!) The University 
of Southern California announces a new four-year course 
in technical training for the motion picture industry, be- 
ginning immediately. Probably those who successfully 
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What’s Wrong with the 


new monthsagosome of the largest producers of motion 
pictures announced their intention of trimming salaries 
all around, beginning with a minimum cut of ten per cent. 
From all reports salaries in the motion picture industry 
can easily stand a cut, but nevertheless the reduction did 
not take place owing to the concerted opposition of all the 
intended victims. Since that time rumors of trouble in the 
industry have been multiplying; it has been reported that 
the Wall Street bankers who floated large stock issues for 
the leading producers have become alarmed, that the 
financial showing of the concerns in the last six months has 
caused them sleepless nights and anxious days. And while 
the bankers, according to these reports, have been worrying 
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Why Don’t They Push’ the Lever andeSpeed stip: 


OR five months now California has been living under the 

new criminal-law dispensation. For five months it has 
been possible, yea, mandatory, to send men committing 
felonies while armed with deadly weapons to the peniten- 
tiary for at least fourteen years, to incarcerate professional 
criminals with a long record for the balance of their natural 
lives. For five months it has been possible to reduce the 
time between arraignment and trial, between conviction 
and appeal; for five months the prehistoric phraseology of 
the criminal law has been done away with, procedure has 
been simplified and those controlling the levers have been 
given a chance to speed up the machinery. 

Have they done it? We don’t know, but from the manner 
in which armed gangs of bandits are running amuck in 
Los Angeles and other California cities, we conclude that 
the men who make their living at the point of the gun are 
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The Hairless *Chihuahwa.Still Ciasesvitts Bloody yan) 


KOM all outward appearances Mexico is like the dog 
chasing its tail. The mass of its population is too 
ignorant and illiterate to make free and untrammeled elec- 
tions possible. For a century down to this very day the 
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assimilate this course with marks above the passing average 
of 65 will receive the degree of M. P. B., Bachelor of Motion 
Pictures, with C. D., Cinema Doctor, reserved for those 
who qualify through postgraduate work. How many of the 
present movie magnates wi | be flunked out in three months? 

Most certainly the movies need something. Maybe a 
college education is the proper remedy. If it is, we suggest 
that the active heads of the industry begin right now pre- 
paring themselves for the college course by taking first- 
year high school work. 
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Silver Screen, .A ny wee 


about the lack of dividends, the exhibitors have been raising 
their voices in a grand chorus of protest against the ever 
rising prices and the poor quality of the celluloid drama the 
producers hand them. 

The movies are the most popular form of entertainment 
in the world. Also, the heart of this world industry is 
located in the West. ‘Therefore SUNSET is preparing to 
place before its readers an X-ray picture of the moving 
pictures, an anaylsis of the history, of past and present 
production methods and of personalities, in the hope 
that such an analysis may contribute something toward 
the reconstruction of the film industry on a _ sounder 
foundation. 
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not a bit scared. In New York City crimes of violence de- 
creased 70 per cent when the drastic Baumes legislation 
took effect. In California similar laws seemed to speed up 
the activities of professional criminals. 

Some months ago we pointed out that no law is self- 
enforcing. Only by the complete cooperation of district 
attorneys, judges and police can the new anti-crime laws 
be made really effective. Is there such cooperation? Are 
the prosecutors and judges really doing their full duty? We 
suggest that the women’s clubs of the Golden State could 
render the commonwealth a great service if they would 
appoint qualified permanent committees to watch the 
manner in which the new laws are being enforced. It may 
require a great deal of pointed publicity to get the neces- 
sary steam behind the new laws designed to put the pro- 
fessional bandit out of business. 
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only way to express dissatisfaction with an administration 
which constantly perpetuates itself in power by force and 
fraud is to start a revolution. If the revolution is successful 
the new administration follows in the footsteps of all its 
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PAGE EPICURUS: 
Below: No old Westerner was ever 
hardy enough to eat cacti. But modern 
Westerners eatit and likeit. And s« 
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SNAPPING ’EM OUT OF IT 
Above: Clarence (Nibs) Price, and Clinton Evans, two of 
the University of California’s football coaches with Fred 
(Fritz) Coltrin, Captain of the team looking over the 
prospects of another “wonder” team 


THE CALL TO 
ARMS 

Below: This striking 
poster by Lawrence 
Wilbur was prepared 
for the IQ027 Roll Call 
of the American Red 
Cross which will be 
held from Armtstice 
Day to Thanksgiving, 
November rith to 24th. 
The poster1s an admtr- 
able appeal for an 

admirable cause 
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IN BANKS AND IN PEACE 
Bank consolidations and a boom in bank stocks have 
been lately in the public eye on the West Coast and in 
New York. Above: Henry M. Robinson, co-author of the 
Dawes Plan, president and guiding spirit of the Los 
Angeles First National Bank and Trust Co., second 
largest of the chain bank systems of the Pacific Coast 
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predecessors: While it goes through the form of an election, 
it uses bullets and gold to keep itself in power irrespective 
of the ballots. 

Obregon rammed Calles down the throat of the Mexican 
electorate. Now Calles is returning the favor. The oppo- 
sition candidates for the presidency, Serrano and Gomez, 
had no chance. They knew theirs was a hopeless campaign. 
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PhevOne Thine the Par Wiese 


RANCE slammed on American merchandise a tariff 
from 100 to 4oo per cent higher than on similar articles 
she imported from Germany. Very well. Knowing what 
France has suffered, we won’t retaliate. We'll discuss the 
matter with her gently, dispassionately, calmly, but we 
won't hit back. We even decline to raise any obstacles when 
France desires to refund a hundred-million-dollar loan in 
this country though she has not as yet ratified the agree- 
ment under which she was to pay us part of the war debt. 
No, we are not going to be severe with France—except when 
she demands a modification of our plant quarantine regu- 
lations to enable her to ship her horticultural products to 
us in larger quantities and with greater ease. When it 
comes to that proposition, the Far West stands as the French 
did at Verdun: it won’t yield an inch. 
The United States cannot afford to let down the bars, 
to raise embargoes against plants and plant products from 
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You li-Pay a High Price 


Li CLE Sam spent ten million dollars last spring in an 
effort not to eradicate but merely to retard the ad- 
vance of an imported plant pest, the European corn borer. 
This insect is a grub which feeds on the inside of a corn 
stalk or of any other plant with a stem large enough to 
accommodate the beast. Wherever it takes a firm foothold, 
there the successful cultivation of corn becomes tempo- 
rarily impossible after a few years because the rapidly multi- 
plying borer takes too heavy a toll. Since 1920 the corn 
borer has advanced from the Atlantic seaboard to Indiana. 
Though the ten-million-dollar campaign retarded the ad- 
vance of the borer, new infestations were discovered in 410 
townships scattered through Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, New 
York and Pennsylvania. 

Within a couple of years the borer will undoubtedly 
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Hence their abortive revolution. Now they are dead, 
Mexico is poorer by several millions and Obregon will be 
the next president. 

Virtual dictatorship will continue to be Mexico’s form of 
government until the increasing number of schools has 
enabled the bulk of the population to read, write and do 
some rudimentary thinking along political lines. 
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Won’t Allow France To Do 


foreign countries which harbor plant pests from which 
America is still free. Heaven knows that the American 
farmer and fruit grower have a hard enough row to hoe 
without piling up more expense in fighting more imported 
pests. We'll continue to keep foreign pests out, by Jove, 
even if we have to clamp down more embargoes. We 
don’t need foreign plants and fruits from infested districts 
or countries. In fact, we have so much home-grown stuff 
that we can’t consume it all. Why should we add to the 
expense of the groaning American farmer to please a clique 
of French or Spanish export brokers? Write your Congress- 
man or Senator and ask to be sure and see to it that the 
plant-quarantine regulations of the Department of Agri- 
culture are maintained in full force, no matter how many 
different importers complain. The welfare of American 
agriculture is far more important than the profits of a few 
importers. 
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four Bacon in Five Years 


penetrate into the heart of the Corn Belt and completely 
cover it later. Its spread will be accompanied by a marked 
reduction of the corn crop, higher production costs and 
higher corn prices. These higher corn prices will in turn 
mean higher prices for hogs so that the ravages of this im- 
ported pest will show themselves on millions of American 
breakfast tables in the form of high-priced bacon and even 
higher-priced ham. 

Again we say: Write your Congressman and tell him 
that you want the plant-quarantine regulations retained in 
full force and carried out to the letter no matter what the 
importers may say. The imported corn borer in one spring 
took ten million dollars out of the taxpayers’ pocket, not 
counting the losses this European immigrant inflicted on 
individual American Farmers. 
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One Reason Why Supreme Courts are Years Behind Schedule 


[= Portland Journal complains because the justices 
of the-Oregon Supreme Court, several years behind 
with their work, continue to write long-winded, hair- 
splitting, involved opinions sometimes covering more than 
a hundred pages. That’s the pride of authorship. The 
justices love to see their handiwork appear in print, the 
longer the better, hence they reason and write and write 
and reason regardless of the utter lack of significance or 
public importance of the average case coming before them. 
The board of directors of a huge corporation does not spend 
days and weeks debating the question whether the purchase 
of six hundred dollars’ worth of feather dusters is in line 
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with the organization’s policy and precedents, but almost 
every state supreme court constantly wastes the bulk of its 
time on questions of similar importance. What the justices 
of these tribunals need is an editor who can judge the rela- 
tive importance of cases and apportion the time and space 
to be devoted to each. 

Incidentally, Ruth Snyder and her corset-salesman boy 
friend had not been electrocuted at the time of writing. 
We don’t believe in capital punishment; we’d much rather 
see the guilty parties sent to prison and kept there for life, 
but the continuous delays through appeals and technical- 
ities make us exceedingly weary. 
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The Hard Row That’s Ahead, of Commercial Plying 


le the series of transoceanic and other long-distance 
flights has demonstrated anything, it has shown that 
commercial aviation still has a long, long road to travel 
before it can become a really important part of the world’s 
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transportation system. Omitting the greater risk of air 
transport, its growth will depend largely on its reliability. 
The airplane must make itself independent of weather con- 


ditions before it can lift its head in company with the loco- 
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GOOD WILL TOWARD MEN 
Right: Architect's drawing of the “i 


International House that 1s to be 
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of the building is to house stu- 
dents of all nations so that by 
living together a better wnder- 


7 e 
standing will result 
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LIKE FATHER, 
LIKE SON 
Left: Jay C. Bruce Jr., 14- 
year-old high school lad and 
son of Jay Bruce Sr., official 
lion hunter for California 
bags his first lion on a recent 
lion hunt in El Dorado 
County, California. He shot 
two others on the expedition 
in which eight were killed 
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TOUGH ON THE 
ELEPHANT 
Below: “Baby Boo’, an ele- 
phant in a small way, plays 
tug-of-war with a baby trac- 
tor during the annual Los 
Angeles County Fair held at 
Pomona, California, recently. 
The tractor won 
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WHERE THE HANDCLASP IS A 
LITTLE STRONGER 
Above: Father Dennis J. Kavanagh of 
San Francisco welcomes Mother Su- 
perior Sister Josefina and her group of 
exiled Carmelite nuns who have been 
wandering three years in search of a 
haven of rest. The Carmelite order 1s 
the most cloistered in the world. The 
group in the photo were forced to flee 
from Mexico 
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motive, the steamer and the automobile. And even after 
it has gained this independence, there is still the question 
whether its one great advantage—speed—will not be bought 
at too high a cost for mass transportation. All other forms 
of transportation move their pay load in one direction only— 
forward. The airplane in addition has to lift itself and its 
pay load ina second direction—upward. That costs money, 
five to fifty times more than land or water transportation 
at the present time. It remains to be seen how far the higher 
speed of the airplane will compensate for the higher cost of 
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the service. These considerations may well be kept in 
mind by the numerous Far Western cities planning large 
investments in municipal airports. Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and San Diego are planning aggregate ex- 
penditures of over five million dollars for such landing 
places. involving an interest charge alone of over $300,000 
a year, not to mention the cost of operation. It will 
take a huge increase in air traffic to meet these heavy 
charges. Will such an increase take place within a 
reasonable time? 
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Is the City: Building a Free Garage for Y carga 


OMPARE the automobile with the airplane. The 

motor car has paid for its starting and stopping places 
from the very beginning. It used the roads as it found them 
and it is now paying, through the gasoline and other taxes, 
for the improvement of the old and the construction of the 
new roads it needs. It has never needed a subsidy from the 
public treasury to make it popular or its use feasible. In 
fact, right now there is evidence that it has been paying a 
little too much, that the development of more and better 
roads is becoming more or less of a burden on automobile 
owners. 

Take Oregon, for instance. The state has a high gasoline 
tax, but the limited number of automobiles produces just 
enough. revenue from this source to pay for road mainte- 
nance, for road-bond interest and for a part of the road- 
bond sinking fund. The balance of the sinking-fund pay- 


ments and the construction of new highways is financed out 
of the automobile-license revenue which produces $4,600, 000 
as against $3,400,000 for the gasoline tax. Now it is pro- 
posed to reduce the license fee to the California figure, $3 
a year, involving a loss of revenue $3,900,000 a year. Ob- 
viously, this can’t be done. It is also obvious that the de- 
sire of the Oregon auto owners for more good roads imposes 
a heavy burden on their pocketbooks. However, it’s up 
to them to say whether more smooth highways are less 
desirable than a saving of $10 a year per car through the 
reduction of the license fees. 

Anyway, the automobile owner is paying for all the facil- 
ities he needs out of his own well worn pocket. Unless there 
is a most unexpected improvement in airplane design, avia- 
tion won’t be able to get along without subsidies in one 
form or another for a very long period. 
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Number Twelve 


The Honorable ROLAND H. HARTLEY, Governor of Washington 


S he or isn’t he? Is he the simon-pure all wool champion of economy and 


efficiency in the conduct of the state’s business, the fearless foe of all predatory 


politicians, or is he a small-bore, narrow-visioned politician with a lust for 
power and without the ability to wield what power he has intelligently and 
constructively? Is he or isn’t he? We won’t attempt to answer the question 
concerning the character and motives of Governor Roland H. Hartley of 
Washington in this constricted space. Around his personality high controversy 
has been raging ever since he virtually fired President Suzzalo of the University 
of W ashington. Let’s for the moment forget the din of the battle between the 
pro- -Hartleyites and the antis raging between the stumps and on the wheat 
fields of Washington and content “ourselves with a quick peek at the career of 
the state’s chief executive. 


OLAND HARTLEY was one of the twelve children of a New Brunswick 

Baptist minister who gave up the hard fight when Roland was barely 
fourteen. Roland had to make his own living. He took the nearest job at 
hand, that of cook’s assistant in a northern Minnesota lumber camp, graduating 
into regular logging work as he grew older. When the lumber camps closed 
down in summer, he spent the vacation breaking land in the Dakotas. But he 
knew the value of an education, so he worked his way through the Minneapolis 
Academy, traded the peavey for the pencil and became bookkeeper for a large 
lumber concern whose head was elected governor of Minnesota and made Roland 
his secretary. Just as it happens in the story books, Roland married his 
employer’s daughter and came out to Washington fourteen years later, in 
1902. There he started a logging camp, succeeded, broadened out in the 
lumber business and as a sideline entered public life, becoming mayor of Everett 
and representing his district in the legislature before he was elected governor 
in 1925. That, in a nutshell, is the career of the western governor who has. 
aroused more animosity and controversy than any of his colleagues since: 
Governor Richardson of California retired to private life. 





GovERNOR Ro.tanp H. HarrtLtey 
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GALE, IN THE LOS ANGELES TIMES 
This Isn't Getting Us Anywhere! 


Partoons of the Month 


Western and National -4ffairs as Interpreted by Cartoonists in the West 
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BRONSTRUP, IN THE SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
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“White Eagle” and “Children 
of the Sun” 


An Interpreter of Astronomy 
An Aerial Timber Cruiser 
A Soldier-Statesman 


A Chinese Champion Speller 


She Models Indians 


RED patriarch, his bronzed 

face lined with deep emo- 

tion, seats himself upon a 

studio doorstep in Spokane, 

Washington, mixes ki-na-ki- 

nik with his tobacco and watches thin 

wisps of blue smoke curl from his pipe; a 

young brave recites the most sacred 

legends of his tribe. They are there not 

merely,to have their faces and legends re- 

produced but because they have found a 

champion in Mrs. John Bruce Dodd. To 

them she is ‘“White Eagle,” so christened 

because her recording of Indian legends 

and her art creations belong to “‘one who 
soars in the heavens.” 

Mrs. Dodd, internationally known as 
originator of the “Children of the Sun,” 
interprets the North American Indian 
character by painting dolls and figures 
from life. 

With a compelling desire to study art 
and a realization that doll love has lived 
through the ages and occupies an impor- 
tant place in the traditions of many coun- 
tries, Mrs. Dodd in 1919 took her son 
Jack, then nine years old, with her to the 
Art Institute of Chicago. She had a 
vision, later to materialize in a business 
with the two former college chums as co- 
partners; a business motivated by a desire 
to perpetuate the romance and pictur- 
esqueness of the Red Man and to weave 





@ Lost Cub and Lone Ow!, quaint, lovable. 
Mrs. Dodd’s Indian models range from a 
few inches in length to life-size figures for 
museums and are inimitable conceptions of 
America’s first citizens 
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Interesting Westerman, 


about the dolls tribal customs and tradi- 
tions. She was graduated from the Insti- 
tute in 1922. Meanwhile Jack, who had 
entered the children’s classes and had 
modeled cub bears, Indians and pack 
trains like those out in his glorious West, 
had won honorable mention from _ his 
school and had captivated public atten- 
tion. He has now attained his boyish 
ambition, for his Boy Scout activities have 
won the favor of the Blackfeet Indians 
and they have adopted him, with the 































name ‘‘Wa-Ka-Wa-Sani.” The North- 
west Indian Congress is held in Spokane 
every year and zest is added to the occa- 
sion by Jack and his mother. Among fre- 
quent studio guests are Mrs. Dodd’s spon- 
sors, Paul G. Wapato, Great Chief of the 
Northwest Indian Congress, and Mary 
Lloyd, National President of the Eagle 
Feather Club, for it is in their tribe that 
Mrs. Dodd is an adopted daughter. 

A visit to the studio, where are dolls in 
every stage of the making, with orders 
waiting to be filled, finds the “‘Children of 
the Sun” bedecked with feathers, mocca- 
sins and leggings, and wrapped in colorful 
blankets cut from larger Indian blankets. 
With each, no two of which are exactly 
alike, is a quaint Indian legend. One can 
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almost hear the tom-toms, so true to type 
are they, and expect Hyas Tyee, the great 
chief, to sound a warwhoop; or perhaps 
papoose Wa-Wa, almost ready to cry, may 
want to be strapped to the back of Tenas 
Kloochman, Little Woman; and Soaring 
Eagle, most dashing of the braves, may 
carry away Laughing Dawn. Tenas Tyee, 
Chinook, Curious Cub, Lone Owl and 
other dolls vary from the Lucky Nuts, a 
few inches in length, to life-size figures for 
museums. A new series of Alaskan Indian 
dolls, ‘‘Children of the Snow,” is 
being created. 

Jack Dodd superintends the arma- 
ture and casting departments while 
his mother paints and dresses the 
models. Dancing Wind and others 
of the “Children” danced their way 
into the heart of a queen when Marie 
of Rumania saw them and requested 
a set be sent to the Royal Museum 
at Bucharest. Alonzo Victor Lewis, 
noted western sculptor, says, ““Chil- 
dren of the Sun’ are masterly con- 
ceptions of America’s first citizens.” 

Mrs. Dodd is at present in Los An- 
geles where she is to 


@ Mrs. John Bruce 
Dodd’s genius for 
creating Indian mod- 
els 1s internationally 
known. Her studio 1s 
in Spokane and her 
business partner 15 
her son Jack (atleft). 
Both are adopted 
members of the Black- 
feet tribe. “Children 
of the Sun” is a fasct- 
nating series of 


Indian dolls 


model ‘Children of the Missions,” using 
as subjects the Indian and Spanish children 
participating in the Mission Play by John 
Stephen McGroarty at San Gabriel. 

In nearly every country except our own, 
dolls play an important part in carrying 
down tradition. Rome offered dolls to 
Venus; in Japan, marriage dolls become 
heirlooms. Mrs. Dodd’s art is serious in 
its purpose, for each of these “Children of 
the Sun’’—stoical chieftains, — tribal 
mothers, merry children and_ pouting 
papooses—has an individual legend long 
antedating the coming of the white man. 
Symbols of a vanishing people, they have 
historic significance, for is not the Indian, 
after all, America’s own? 

Grace W. Hircucock. 
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She is a 
Star Writer 
LORENCE 


Armstrong 
Grondal of Seattle 
has attained national 
recognition in the 
fields of astronomy 
and mythology. Her 
book, “The Music of 
the ‘Spheres,” pub- 
lished last year by 
» Macmillan, has the 

sub-title, “A Nature- 
lover’s Astronomy.” 
It gives a scientific 
description of the 
heavens against a 
colorful and romantic 
» background, the star- 
‘myths that originated 
in ancient days. The 
book has won the 
praise of astronomers 
and literary critics, 
and has created a 
popular interest in the 
study of the stars. 
“The Music of the Spheres’? won the 
favor of the publishing house and_ re- 
ceived popular approval because it is 
more than an exposition of the latest 
theories and facts of astronomical science. 
Artfully interwoven with factos of nova 
and nebulae, of constellation and comet, 
are the stories of Andromeda the Princess, 
Perseus the Hero and other romances 
hitherto found only in legendaries. 

Mrs. Grondal began her explorations in 
science and mythology when a girl. 
At the University of Washington she 
specialized in evolution, zoology and 
astronomy. While still a student she 
married Bror L. Grondal, now a 
professor in the Forestry School of 
the University. For several years 
she had no interests outside of 
home, husband and children. Then, 
in the spare moments of house- 
keeping hours, she returned to the 
study of scientific books. Astron- 
omy became her favorite because of 
the supreme beauties which shone 
around its mathematical facts and 
figures and because of the fascinat- 
ing myths woven about the stars in 
times when they were sources of the 
greatest mysteries to mankind. She 
was impressed by the fact that no 
book combined their romance and 
reality in a series of pictures, so she 
conceived the idea of writing such a 
book herself. It was begun with 
notes made as she went about her 
domestic duties, notebook and pen- 
cil in an apron pocket. The notes 
grew in bulk; composition began; a 
typewriter was purchased. Mrs. 
Grondal trained herself to write in a 
roomful of children, as she would call 
in those of the neighbors to frolic with 
her own little daughter and son. 

“Tt was a struggle, but in this 
way my children were not deprived 
of playmates and I was there to 
keep watch over them,” she said. 
“There were eight years of this rout- 
ine, but here, at last, is my book.” 
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Westerners 
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( Astronomy and myth- 
ology, fact and fancy 
—these two divergent 
elements have been 
brought into literary 
apposition by Florence 
Armstrong Grondal in 
“The Music of the 
Spheres,” a book with 
the sub-title, ‘‘A Na- 
ture - lover’s Astrono- 
my,” which has won 
scientific praise and 
stimulated star study 


“T was not at all 
concerned about ac- 
ceptance after I had 
sent out the manu- 

: Md 3”? 
script and drawings, 
she said. ‘‘“The book 
had been 


my com- 
panion for so many 
years. I would have 


welcomed its return, 
so that I could work 
with it again. But 
Macmillan published 


PHOTO BY LA PINE AND ROGERS 
it as it was.’ 
Mrs. Grondal is 
“The Music of the Spheres” repre- completing ‘““The Sun Chariot,” “a fairy 


sents not only painstaking - scientific 
research in the highly technical field of 
astronomy but similar research in the field 
of mythology. Mrs. Grondal even 


studied the geology of Greece and in- 
formed herself about the topography, 
vegetation and animal life of that land. 
Yet she developed the style of a literary 
artist and learned to draw. 
illustrations decorate the text. 


Her own 
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CWith a fifty-pound topographic camera strapped 
about him, William C. Brubaker ‘ 
timber of the Northwest, 
Sxro-inch pictures without reloading while his pilot 
speeds in straight lines S000 to 10,000 feet over 


‘ - ” 
CTUISES 


the territory to be mapped 
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the tall 
shooting one hundred 


tale for grown-ups.” Success has not 
changed the simplicity of her life. She is 
still what old-fashioned folk admiringly 
call “‘a home body.” James STEVENS. 


He Maps the Earth 
ILLIONS of acres of timberland 


have changed hands in the West 
through the time-honored system of cruis- 
er’s estimate and township plat. The 
buyer accepted the estimated foot- 
age and paid the price. Often, how- 
ever, the terrain was so defiant to 
logging methods that the timber 
remained inaccessible. 

But now the prospective timber 
purchaser takes no such chances. 
He calls William C. Brubaker of 
Portland, Oregon, providing the 
location is in one of the North 
Pacific states, and the sale 1s made 
or lost through a magnifying glass 
leveled at a pictorial map of the 
stand, “shot” from 8000 to 10,000 
feet above the trees. 

“T first learned to fly in 1920,” said 
Brubaker, who in spite of his daring 
occupation is modest in appraisal 
of his work. “Originally [ was a 
studio photographer but saw in the 
fine camera results achieved by the 
United States air service a future 
commercial application. Mapping 
of coast- lines, harbors, mountains, 
difficult terrains, river channels, irri- 
gation and power projects, real- 
estate ventures and factory sites 
has been done for several years. 
In the Pacific Northwest the prin- 
cipal asset is timber, but flying over 
vast uncharted stands of timber 
presents obstacles in the way of 
landing, if a flyer is forced down, 
and few care to take these chances. 
Should anything go wrong, and no 
motor, not even the most highly 
developed known, is proof against 
quitting, a drop into a jungle of tree- 
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tops is a sure crack-up for the plane. If 
pilot and photographer are lucky enough to 
escape death, days may elapse before aid 
arrives or they find their way out. But it’s 
a fascinating game, growing in economic 
importance, and I intend to stick with it.” 

The aerial photographer carries a pilot 
because one man cannot manage the 
“ship” and the fifty-pound topographic 

camera at the same time. The camera is 
strapped about him and shoots one hun- 
dred 8xro-inch pictures without reloading. 
After a picture is taken a new film slips 
automatically into place. The pilot speeds 
in straight lanes over the territory to be 
mapped. Successive shots are taken. 
Then the film is developed and the pic- 
tures so overlapped and pasted together 
that the final result is a composite of the 
tract. Brubaker has spent hundreds of 
hours over forests and often is in the air 
five or more hours in a day. So clear are 
the photographs that an actual tree count 
is frequently possible. Dead standing 
timber appears as tiny white stars. Down 
trees are readily discernible. Owing to 
difference of shading, even various species 

can be distinguished, and height and size 
estimated. Contours stand out and are 
of immense importance. Brubaker has 
mapped the Bull Run timber reserve, 
headquarters for Portland’s water supply, 
where. the city expects to expand its sys- 
tem. “He believes that it will soon be im- 
possible to sell big stands without a com- 
plete pictorial map of them. 

“Yes, I’ve been lucky so far,” he said. 
“We have had several forced landings but 
always glided into a meadow without 
breaking-up. However, I’m going to buy 
apa rachute. T he next time might be the 
one I'd need it.” Mer WuartTon. 
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He Carries On for Humanity Few men have given as unselfishly of time 





C Buron Fitts, Lieutenant Governor of Cali- 


fornia, has given distinguished and devoted 


aid to the American Legion, a “square 
deal” for disabled and other ex-service men 
and women of the Nation his unselfish object 


URON FITTS is Lieutenant 

Governor of California, but a 
greater distinction than political promi- 
nence lies in the fact that he is the staunch 
ally of a humane cause, the American 
Legion. Various relief measures passed 
for the benefit of California’s war veterans 
are directly traceable to his helpful spirit. 





She Won a 
Spelling 


Contest 


girl 

won the spelling championship of 
the sixth grade from a group of seventy- 
one rising young Americans accredited the 
best spellers in their grades from each of 
Portland’s grammar schools, at a contest 
held in Portland, Oregon, under the aus- 


N_ eleven-year-old Chinese 


pices of The Oregonian. The winner was 
little Jane Delores Wong, one of a number 
of children of Wong On, prominent Chinese 
merchant, and Mrs. On, in whose home 
Chinese is spoken exclusively. Jane 1s 
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Atkinson school of Portland. 


called Wong Sung Yok by mem- 
bers of her family, and according 
to Chinese custom attends the 
local school of the Chinese Re- 
public where she is a member 
of the sixth grade, with studies 
in Chinese subjects like geog- 
raphy, literature and grammar, 
similar to her studies in the 


She with- 


stood a barrage of words like “‘collat- 
eral,” “banquet,” “conceal” and ‘“‘amend- 
ment,’ words that an older person 


sometimes stumbles over. She misspelled 
“luxury” but her nearest competitor 
missed it on a technicality, so Jane was 
called back to spell the final word cor- 
rectly, and was able to carry home to dis- 
play proudly to her family a dainty wrist- 
watch, The Oregonian’s award to each 


successful contestant. G. Bowen. 
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and energy, but in the giving he has found 
a measure of satisfaction, for he realizes 
that the widows and orphans of the state’s 
veterans will be comfortably cared for by 
reason of his endeavors. 

Born on a farm in northern Texas, Fitts 
experienced a struggle from early child- 
hood when his parents went to Oklahoma 
where he had his training in tilling the 
soil. In 1906 the family moved to Los 
Angeles. Here he gained an education by 
dint of incessant labor and sacrifice. He 
worked his way through school and col- 
lege as a delivery boy, and while attending 
law college devoted spare time during the 
day to practical work in a law office 
where he acquired experience in legal pro- 
cedure. Following his legal education in 
the University of Southern California, 
College of Law, he was admitted to the 
bar in 1916 and engaged in active practice 
in Los Angeles, but on the day the United 
States entered the World War he enlisted 
as a “buck private.” After the usual 
hardening process in the ranks he was 
sent to the first officer’s training camp at 
the Presidio in San Francisco where he re- 
ceived his commission as Second Lieuten- 
ant of Infantry and later was assigned to 
the gist Division at Camp Lewis, with 
which he went overseas and saw much 
active service under shell-fre. In the 
battle of the Meuse-Argonne he was per- 
manently disabled by a high explosive 
shell, sacrificing a knee and being other- 
wise wounded. 

After his discharge from the Letterman 
Hospital in San Francisco in 1919, Fitts 
re-engaged in the practice of law. He was 
appointed Deputy District Attorney of 
Los Angeles county in 1920, was rapidly 
advanced to the head of his department 
and in 1923 made Chief Deputy, in which 
position he prosecuted some outstand- 
ing criminal cases. Having made an ex- 
haustive study of the failure of our crimi- 
nal law adequately to protect woman- 
hood, human life and property, he was 
one of the first men in the state to advo- 
cate a modification and simplification of 
criminal procedure. 

His valiant fight in behalf of veterans of 
the World War is most notable. Repeat- 
edly he went before Congress for the pur- 
pose of securing adequate legislation for 
the veterans, although suffering almost 
constantly from his wounds and numerous 
operations. When Hanford McNider, 
then Commander of the American Legion 
and present Assistant Secretary of War, 
visited California, he praised Fitts’ heroic 
work unstintingly, as did General Foch 
who was touring the United States at the 
time. 

In 1920 Fitts was elected Department 
Commander of the American Legion in 
California, succeeding Dr. David P. Bar- 
rows, then President ‘of the University of 
California. While State Commander he 
devoted his energies to securing a square 
deal for disabled and other ex-service men 
and women of the Nation. In sponsoring 
a bill to facilitate the purchase of homes 
and farms by California veterans of all 
wars, and a bill to aid those whose educa- 
tion had been interrupted by military duty, 
he has performed an invaluable service 
in rehabilitating war veterans. 

C. CLypE Cook. 
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The West a¢ Washington 


A Genial Discussion ot 
Politics in General and of 
Edward A. Selfridge 
in Particular 


VERY school boy knows how 
prime ministers and grand 
viziers tend to oust kings and 
kinglets. Almost every ancient 
absolute government had two 
parts—the shell and the substance—the 
‘nominal government, the king, and the 


real government which was the grand 
vizier, the chief minister or 
maybe the major domo. 

In our times all limited 


monarchies are composed of a 
shell of power and the reality 
of power. England and Italy, 
for example. A bobby in front 
of Buckingham palace once 
told me, in a matter of fact 
way, that the British people 
kept their kings and queens 
only for exhibition purposes, 
and then only on the implied 
condition that they made good 
as exhibits. A king may be 
much more spectacular 
than a president or a prime 
minister! 

The essential framework of 
our own government is such 
that there can be no permanent 
fission of the nominal and the 
real executive power. A weak 
president may be the figure- 
head for some stronger man 
behind the scenes, but the 
relation ends with the pres- 


so 


idential term. It leaves no 
tradition and establishes no 
precedent. The American 


presidency is not a connecting 
link, a serene background for 
politics, a sort of symbol of the 
national soul. It is the gov- 
ernment. If the president were 
elected for life an invisible 
government might  enmesh 
him. But it is impossible to 
build up within four, or even 
eight, years any “‘control’” that can be 
passed on to the enchainment of a new 
man in the office. 

Nevertheless the eternal struggle of the 
actual with the nominal, of fact with 
fiction, of practice with theory, goes on all 
through our government. With an occa- 
sional exception, departments administer 
cabinet members, instead of being admin- 
istered by them. Most cabinet members 
are unescapably rubber stamps. They 
are ordinarily helpless before the numbers 
of their personnel, the experienced bureau 
and division chiefs, and the precedent, 
tradition and convention that go to make 
up an immortal whole. In all ordinary 
affairs the federal government is an en- 
trenched bureaucracy. Presidents and 
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cabinet members may come and go, but 
more and more are we ruled by ten oligar- 
chies. If you want to get something done 
in Washington, see the line officers and 
keep away from the chiefs; they will sign 
where they are told to. 

Viewed from another angle, there is an 
interesting evolution going on in the 
Government in response to changing con- 


ditions. International relations are be- 
coming more and more economic, and 
foreign ofhces are becoming more and 


more obsolete. In the days when nations 
went to war over a matter of international 
etiquette foreign offices were right in their 
conversational element. Now that the 
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tariff on cheese may have more to do with 
international amity than a court recep- 
tion, and international I. O. U.’s over- 
shadow protocols, foreign offices are giv- 
ing place to commerce departments. 
Diplomats are becoming as obsolete as 
matchlocks except as they become glori- 
fied sales managers for their nations. 
Ministers and ambassadors may still scin- 
tillate socially, but nobody takes them 
very seriously any more unless they re- 
cast their roles. They are merely ornate 
delivery boys for pompous international 
correspondence. 

With the shift of the center of gravity 
from the diplomatic to the trade side of 
international relations, our own Depart- 
ment of Commerce is becoming more and 
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By Theodore M. Knappen 
SUNSET’s Staff Correspondent 
at the National Capital 


more a foreign ofhce, according to 1927 
models. It has never been able to wrest 
the consular service from the State De- 
partment, but it has been able to break 
through the dignity, somnolency and 
ceremony of that department and galvan- 
ize the consuls into useful activity from 
the point of view, say, of selling shoes to 


Kafhrs, instead of writing verbose dis- 
courses on the possibilities of a canal line 
from Timbuctoo to Bagdad. 


You see the consular service 1s 
in the State Department, but 
when it works it is effectively in 
the Department of Commerce. 


OW, if the State Depart- 

ment had turned the con- 
sular service over to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the evolu- 
tion might have stopped right 
there. But it didn’t, and | 
rather expect that the conse- 
quent step of the latter de- 
partment will make ministers 
and ambassadors as_ purely 
decorative a few years hence as 
a society military organization. 
The Commerce boys united a 
forward pass and a run around 
the end of the “high-hatters”’ in 
the State Department when 
they got Congress to authorize 
“trade commissioners.” These 
men are increasing in number 
and influence. They get the 
business. While the vestigial 
diplomats deliver their circum- 
locutory and stilted messages 
back and forth around the 
world, the trade commissioners 
are “talking turkey” in com- 
mon, everyday language right 
in the offices of the men they 
are dealing with. Not only 
that but the new field of inter- 
national relations is so strange 
to many of the survivors from 
the golden age of diplomacy 
that they gladly call in the regular 
fellows when they encounter a packing 
box or some other low object having 
to do with trade. Trade commis- 
sioners are in a fair way to become the 
real if not the only international antennae 
of the future. That’s the way I feel about 
it, especially just after escaping from the 
unreal atmosphere of the state depart- 
ment. I admit that the theory is mine ex- 
clusively, though not copyrighted. The 
tendency apparently is to have one am- 
bassador for each great industry, steel, 
automobiles, typewriters, etc., or perhaps 
a plenipotentiary from industry in gen- 
eral with aides learned in the ins and outs 
of particular commodities. 
(Continued on page 70) 
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NE of the finest examples of 
Italy's influence in western 
home-architecture is the house 
of Samuel Beekman in Los 
Angeles. No alien note 1n- 
trudes. Even the planting 
conveys a Latin atmosphere 
to the whole. The four largest 
shrubs of pyramidal shape 





arborvitae. , The jars hold 
boxwood, and the prevalent 
growth 1s in tones of green. 
Subdued coloring 1s seen in 
the roof of variegated tile. A 
rear porch is colonnaded and 
opens to a terrace 


DETAIL of the beautiful 

doorway is shown at the left. 
The decorations above the 
lintel of this dignified en- 
trance include the suggestion 
of a crest, and the entire de- 
sign is a modified copy of an 
actual doorway in Italy. The 
beam is stone, carved by hand 
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are exceptional specimens of 
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Western 


Homes and 


Gardens 


mecstacnee of Y. /. ffonnold 


Me ee oe ~ . — - 
Photo by Margaret Craig 


“GDEL-AIR,” the estate of W. F. 
Honnold, is delightfully lo- 
cated 1n a California mead- 
owland overlooking a wide 
sweep of rolling country dot- 
ted with native oaks. High 
protecting walls give privacy 
to the residence. The gates are 
wrought iron in elaborate de- 
signs, at the various entrances 


deorener 


Seat 


HE small house of English 

style illustrated below com- 

bines an exceptionally at- 
tractive exterior with a well arranged 
and equipped interior. It is also 
economically planned, for, with a 
breadth of but thirty-six feet and a 
maximum depth of forty-seven feet, 
it contains seven rooms and _ bath, 
besides many closets and_ built-in 





features. The planning of the in- 
terior, as shown by the floor diagram 
on another page, is_ particularly 
worthy of study. In addition to the 
essential living-room, dining-room 
and kitchen there are two bedrooms, 
an excellent sleeping-porch and a 
charming little breakfast-room. The 
two outside walls of the sleeping- 
porch are given over almost entirely to 


(Continued on page 76) 


E. W. Stillwell, Architect 





eA Small Zhatched House 
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Sunroom and dinin g-room 


in the home of Samuel Beek- 
man. The interior through- 


out expresses a discriminat- 
ing taste 1n harmony of 
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The Miracle Man of the Screen 


typhoon and a Spanish Armada on for 
tonight, and now you want’’—crumpling 
the order in his hand—‘“‘you want a wo- 
man burned at the stake. Dodgast it, 
we aint got time to burn up a woman! My 
gang is half dead now. You and the other 
funny tapered-tube wavers have kept 
them working day and night. This last 
job will put them all in the cemetery.” 

But an unruffled director, used to han- 
dling explosive stars and_ technicians, 
calmly explains that last-minute changes 
in his script demand that a witch be burned 
at the stake. ““What’s one woman between 
friends, anyhow? Most certainly noth- 
ing to get excited about. It is too bad 
that the gang is overworked but they’re 
getting double overtime, aren’t they? To 
suspend production would mean expensive 
overhead and an idle cast, so let’s get it 
over with, eh?” 

And so the buck being satis- 
factorily passed back to the 
poor old miracle man, he once 
more buckles up his belt and 
does the impossible—quickly. 

All of which tickles a certain 
star and director immensely. 
They dance out of the projec- 
tion room to congratulate the 
miracle man. But a miracle 
man smart enough to burn a 
woman at the stake without 
one single scorch to her person 
is also far too smart to await 
congratulations— and more 


work. In some hillside bunga- 
low, beside a disconnected 
telephone, he twists and 


moans—an utterly exhausted 
man. He mutters in his sleep: 
“Have a heart, old man, I can’t 
build Egypt in a week. Give me ten days.” 

Santa Claus hasn't a thing on the mir- 
acle man. For in the property depart- 
ment hang toys of all kinds. Here a tiny 

castle, complete to the last detail; there, 
an assortment of ships that range from 
ocean liners to submarines—each minia- 
ture made by a craftsman expert in his 
line. To state that the miracle man can 
make anything is not so very far out of the 
way. And when one considers that daily 
orders run from 12-ton Sphinxes to hand- 

carved house flies why you can realize 
that these men must be wizards. No one 
but a wizard could get away with it. 

One miracle man has made mechanical 
flies, bees, and other insects. Recently 
he was called upon to equip a gigantic 
alligator with wings and tusks, thus trans- 
forming it into a dragon. Again a replica 
of the electric chair was needed. And 
with only a photograph of the death- 
dealing instrument,-the wizard prepared 
an exact duplicate in one day’s time. 

Once a Niagara was needed, so the mir- 
acle man procured a fire engine which did 
the trick. A trick fire was needed, one 
which would burn, and yet not injure 
priceless furniture. But let the miracle 
man explain how it was done: 

“A wood fire won’t photograph for the 
screen. Hence, it was my job to concoct 
a chemical that would give every appear- 
ance of roaring flames. Give me your 
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Must handle fire 
That fire through which our messages leap far 

When wires have led the current from its source— 
What magic trolls those electricians are! 


(Continued from page 33) 


finest piece of antique furniture and I will 
set it all ablaze with this chemical, then 
return it to you unscathed. Or J can set 
an elaborate room, filled with rare fur- 
nishings, afire—let it burn for fully five 
minutes, then extingu sh the fire and bet 
you any amount that you cannot trace a 
single effect of the flames—even on the 
most delicate wall paper. 

“To see this flaming room on the screen 
you wouldn’t give a dime for anything in 
it, yet not one single bit of tapestry ‘has 
been scorched, nor even the polish burned 
from the furniture. But here’s the catch; 
the chemical I use will flame just so long 
without burning. Two seconds overtime 
and the whole works are ruined. Conse- 
quently, this kind of camera shooting de- 
mands split-second timing on the part 


The Linemen 


By Marion STEWARD 


Armored in insulation, seated high, 
Supplied with serpent coils of copper wire, 
Perched far above the traffic roaring by, 
Those cautious men must handle hidden frre. 


‘yes, and direct its course, 





of the director, myself and the staff.” 

This particular miracle man is noted 
for the fact that he can make dynamite 
stand up on its hind legs and do tricks. 
He has yet to be burned from explosives 
of his own brewing. Dynamite, but she 
wont—because her master knows and 
understands her likes and dislikes. In 
other words, he is a good mixer—some- 
times mixing as high as twenty different 
kinds of powder to get the desired screen 
effects. 


HE original Mayflower, history re- 

lates, cost approximately four 
thousand dollars. Charlie Ray’s miracle 
man brought a replica before the lens that 
cost Ray sixty-five thousand dollars, a 
direct contradiction of the idea that mira- 
cle men are employed to create illusions as 
money saving devices. Many tons of ma- 
chinery beneath the Hollyw ood Mayflower, 
designed to heave and toss the ship in 
the terrific screen hurricane, added to the 
realism of the picture. But today there 
crumbles a ramshackle heap of decaying 
structure over which wheels a faithful 
flock of seagulls. It is the bad ship May- 


flower which cargoed her captain, Charlie 


Ray, to bankruptcy and failure. Ray 
fooled the gulls but not the movie-going 


public. T hey didn’t like “The Courtship 
of Miles Standish.”’ And Charlie is sadder 
but wiser. 
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Time was when the motion picture 
camera could not tell a lie. Its glittering 
scientific eye would accurately record 
more infinitesimal points in a minute than 
the human eye could detect in a week. It 
saw things as they were—absolutely. It 
was so darned truthful that it leaned over 
backward. But today the camera can 
spot Ananias fourteen publicity men and 
take them all for a buggy ride. So skill- 
fully does it lie to millions that only a few 
know when it is not telling the truth. 

Ninety per cent of the spectacular film 
performances — bursting dams, earth- 
quakes, and the like, are made by the 
Wilhams Traveling Mat process. Any 
spot on the globe may be used as a back- 
ground and the action desired fitted into 
it at the studio laboratory. Directors are 
now apt to draft their backgrounds from a 
geographical magazine, even from a pic- 
ture hanging on your home 
wall. In other words it is no 
trick at all to have you walk 
around in the foreground of 
your favorite picture, yet do it 
so realistically that your friend, 
when the film is run off, will 
swear that you were actually 
on the spot where the picture 
was taken. Here’s how it is 
done. 

In an art store last winter, 
you picked up a post card of a 
great hotel in Shanghai. It so 
happened (we'll have to imag- 
ine this) that your uncle, who 
was a war correspondent, was 
to visit there shortly, so you 
addressed the card to a friend 
in Los Angeles and gave it to 
your uncle to mail from China. 
In due time your California friend received 
the card postmarked ‘“‘China.” 

Now this friend was a practical joker 
like yourself. And so decided to beat you 
at your own game. So he took the card 
to the miracle man, Frank Williams, and 
at Williams’ instructions put on tropical 
clothing and walked around in front of a 
white drop while Williams cranked the 
camera. 

Sometime later you were very much 
surprised to receive a can of negative 
film. A local theatre manager was pre- 
vailed upon to run it through the projec- 
tion machine for you and—lo and behold. 
There was your Los Angeles’ friend walk- 
ing around in front of that great hotel in 
China. 

It 1s probable that your friend believed 
you had been in China. But you would 
bet a thousand dollars that he had actual- 
ly been there. Wasn’t that strip of film 
concrete evidence? But don’t get any 
wild ideas in your head about Reno. Frank 
Williams isn’t in the alimony business! 

However, from this you can understand 
how it is possible to take movies of a war, 
fire or flood, and later have these raging 
elements kill, burn or drown your photo- 
play favorites without injuring them. 
And hence, you see, your star isn’t neces- 
sarily in any danger even though shells or 
raging flames are bursting all around her. 
She may not be there at all; she can be 
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fitted into the scheme later from another 
bit of positive film. Which permits her to 
carry enormous life insurance. And the 
insurance companies most certainly 
wouldn’t stand for that were she doing 
these daredevil things. The miracle man 
knows his celluloid onions. 

Sometimes, however, a camera will 
wave its little crank, wink humorously 
with its all-seeing eye, and tell the truth 
in the form of a ruined illusion. Re- 
cently a script demanded that a certain 
character walk upon the waters. The 

camera, striving to picture an actual 

truth for once, was overzealous—with the 
result that he was filmed walking two feet 
above the waters—upon thin air. Which 
was a decided improvement upon the 
original miracle but totally impractical 
fer picture purposes. And at times like 
this the miracle man—in this case the 
chap who cranks the camera—buckles up 
his belt, adds one more calculation to the 
last batch of figures and forces his tem- 
peramental charge to see what it doesn’t 
see. You too. 

By photographing tiny replicas the 
miniature is secured. Here, the ultra- 
speed camera causes the miracles. A 
miniature shot with the normal-speed 
camera appears faked, due to the fact 
that small objects do not move with the 
same pondezous deliberation of those that 
are life size. 

When a real building collapses it takes 
several minutes for the debris to settle. 
But a miniature of that building, two feet 
in height, would fall to the ground in- 
stantly. Thus, you see the speed of the 


The Miracle Man of the Screen: 


two actions differs utterly. Sea waves 
move with irresistible weight and power. 
Artificial waves, created in a tank that 
contains a miniature ocean liner, pro- 
duce a dinky splashing. Agitate the 
water with paddles and tow the tiny 
liner across the tank at lightning speed 
with underwater wires, and to the naked 
eye the ship has merely bobbed up and 
down in its ridiculous dash upon the 
plaster rocks. All of which is not so good. 

Meanwhile the ultra-speed camera has 
been cranking—shooting five pictures 
where the normal speed camera takes only 
one. Five times as fast, and, incidentally, 
retarding the action that number of times. 
This makes all the difference in the world 
on the silver sheet. For now instead of 
foolish blobs of water great waves undu- 
late slowly and ponderously. Hundreds 
of tons of water rise and fall—seemingly. 
No longer bobbing up and down like a 
cork, the screen shows a great liner rolling 
and pitching to its death. Movies of the 
real occurrence could not be more con- 
vincing. 


O storm effects have ever ap- 
proached those brought about in 
“The Old Homestead.” <A_ battery of 
these storm agitators (wind machines— 
airplane motors and propellers) will tear 
loose anything that isn’t set in concrete. 
And when you see a screen cyclone wipe 
a whole village off the sheet remember 
that you are seeing an actuality, and that 
the wind machine is the ingenious brain- 
child of the miracle man. 
James Cruze’s miracle man went out 


Fred Gilman Jopp 


into the great open spaces of the West 
without a single Covered Wagon. He 
constructed five hundred of them on the 
spot where the scenes were taken and un- 
der conditions exactly similar to those en- 
countered by the original pioneers. And 
he did it in record time. But now to prove 
that the miracle man really is versatile. 
With this mechancial job finished he was 
faced with another—one far more serious 
—that of protecting the players and ca- 
meramen from the herd of wild buffalo 
used in the picture. He pulled a Buffalo 
Bill—a thrilling hip shot that brought 
down a crazed brute directly in front of 
the lens. Had this one bullet not found 
its mark between the bull’s eyes, Holly- 
wood would have been shy its best 
director. 

It is the mission of the miracle man to 
construct illusions for the camera—scien- 
tifically and artistically. Without his 
genius the entertainment of the screen 
would suffer woefully. Many times 
scenes would be impossible to portray be- 
cause of prohibitive expense. This is the 
reason for trick photography—this and 
the fact that trick photography makes it 
possible to create the illusion of danger 
without subjecting the players to un- 
reasonable risk. 

The miracle man never exceeds the 
bounds of plausibility, except of course in 
comedies. He never aims to insult your 
intelligence. What illusions he creates 
can really be done. Every one of them is 
possible. But illusion is all that is 
needed—and so you get that instead of 
the real thing. 





Uncovering a Ghost City 


If this is the right explanation, it follows 
ipso facto, that Tell-en Nasbeh is indeed 
the Biblical Mizpah repeatedly referred to 
in the Old Testament narrative. 

Another find which throws much light 
upon the pre-exilic period was an ancient 
temple which must antedate the Josiahan 
reformation in the year 600 B.C. It will 
be recalled by Bible students that an edict 
was issued by that king forbidding all 
formal worship outside the temple of 
Jerusalem. There are a number of Bible 
passages that either state openly or leave 
the reader to infer that there was a sanc- 
tuary at Mizpah, long before the temple at 
Jerusalem had been even contemplated. 
It was at the temple in Mizpah that Saul, 
first king of Israel was crowned by the 
venerable Samuel, and even as late as the 
Maccabean period, at the very dawn of 
the Christian era, references to this ancient 
sanctuary were made. As the excava- 
tions were proceeding within the inner 
walls of the city last spring, a long room 
with strongly built walls began to emerge 
from the debris. The size of the emerging 
walls at once suggested to Dr Fisher, of 
the University of Chicago, who was with 
the expedition at this juncture and who 
had much previous experience in excavat- 
ing Semitic remains, the possibility of a 
temple. He drew a sketch of the plan to 
which the rest of the room would conform 
should it prove to be a temple. The antici- 
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pated plans proved correct. There were 
three large, parallel rooms which were 
disposed at right angles to the long en- 
trance room facing southeast. The 
central room doubtless contained the altar 
of incense and other objects associated 
with the cultus. The two flanking rooms 
must have been for the priests. In one 
of them were found flint knives perhaps 
used in circumcision. In front, and 
slightly to the east, of the temple we 
found a large rock antrap with numerous 
cup marks. About one side of it the sur- 
face rock had caved in upon diminutive 
grottos in which were found small, black 
juglets and remnant of objects that may, 
at an earlier period, have been parts of 
funerary deposits. It seemed an exceed- 
ingly probable inference that this out- 
crop of rock was the ancient high place, 
or place of sacrifice, connected with the 
temple, for, as is well known, animal 
sacrifices were not offered in the temple, 
but outside and in front of it. Here is 
a concrete bit of evidence that demon- 
strates completely the contention that 
has been made by modern scholarship 
for many decades that before the time of 
Deuteronomy, some 600 B. C. there were 
other sanctuaries in Israel that were as 
legitimate in the sight of their contem- 
porary adherents as places of worship as 
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was the sanctuary at Jerusalem, places 
that fell into disuse only because they 
were outlawed by the more powerful 
priesthood of the capital. 

“Tt 1s difficult,” said Professor Bade in 
commenting upon this find, “‘to describe 
our feelings as we stood in this ancient 
sanctuary and viewed the simple grandeur 
of the architectural plan laid bare by the 
pick and shovel. For untold centuries this 
sanctuary had stood here as the symbol 
of man’s upward strivings to nations long 
since perished from history and a rallying 
point for widely divergent peoples. It 
occurred to me that it would be appro- 
priate to hold divine services within its 
walls once more. Edward Kelsey, head 
of the Quaker Mission at Ramallah, in 
the immediate vicinity fell enthusiasti- 

cally in with the suggestion and notices 
were sent out to Christians, Jews and 
Mohammedans to come out and share in 
the service. In response to this invita- 
tion there gathered on the afternoon of 
May 8th a most colorful congregation of 
worshippers i in and around the walls of 
the ancient sanctuary. More than 
twenty-five hundred years had elapsed 
since religious services had last been held 
there. Now, brought to light again, after 
that long time, the stately Hebrew poetry 
of the one hundred and twenty first 
Psalm, that may have been sung many 
times within its walls during the days of 
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its prosperity, was once more intoned 
there by the sonorous voice of president 
Magnus of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, and worshippers of three 
faiths, two of them undreamed of in the 
days of Israel, all of whom traced their 
origin to the spiritual movement that had 
here found one of its worthiest expres- 
sions, bowed before the God of all man- 
kind. It was a solemn and picturesque 
service, made the more impressive by the 
intermingling of colors and costumes of 
the various faiths there represented.” 

The laymen may wonder by what 
method the age of these ruins, as well as 
the relative antiquity of the various ob- 
jects within its walls, is determined. One 
of the most certain methods employed 
by modern antiquarians for ascertaining 
the age of any particular strata of finds 
is to note carefully the character of the 
pottery and other utensils at any partic- 
ular level. Garbage, in the ancient city 
was thrown out into the street and be- 
came in time a part of the debris under 
which the city was buried. Since the 
inhabitants literally buried themselves 
with their own debris it became necessary, 
with the passing of centuries, to build new 
stories to their structures. It becomes a 
relatively simple matter to compute the 
relative age of the pottery discovered in 
the various strata by a system of cross- 
reference to similar excavations in the 
same region. I'n some of the cisterns de- 
scribed above, for example, fragments of 
lamps discovered in the top layers were 
of undoubted Israelite origin. As ex- 
cavations were made of these cisterns at 
the bottom, however, fragments of lamps 
were there discovered that were just as 
certainly remnant of Canaanitish life and 
culture and some may even antedate the 
Canaanite period. The housewives, as 
they came to draw water at night, would 


Uncovering a Ghost Crew: 


bring their lamps and occasionally one 
would fall into the cistern and there be- 
come buried in the sediment. And from 
so small a matter as a lamp, even, or 
from a fossil in a rock, the story of a city 
may be unfolded, chapter by chapter. 
Another favorite method of the ancients 
was to raze to the ground all structures 
of a conquered city and build anew upon 
the leveled ruins. Both of these processes 
have been at work in Mizpah and in each 
case the method of ascertaining the age of 
the remains 1s analogous. 


A MONG the interesting objects dis- 
covered inside the old citadel were 
tombs, hewn out of the solid bed-rock and 
remains of skeletons, evidently more than 
hve thousand years old. More than 
seventy skeletons, all in a very poor state 
of preservation, were discovered in these 
tombs and from the utensils and jewelry 
found in the deposits it is evident they 
antedate the Bronze Age itself. 

Professor Bade, who has brought to 
light this astonishing ancient treasure, 
is a rare individual. He combines the 
most intense human qualities with an 
almost unbelievable degree of erudition. 
He is a man of many interests, in each of 
which he seems to excel. Some years ago 
the whole scholastic world was thrilled 
by the appearance of his book: “The 
Old Testament in the Light of Today.” 
It was a fresh and original contribution 
to a better appreciation of the Old Testa- 
ment in the light of modern scholarship. 
Since then he has edited the monumental 
volumes of John Muir, the California 
naturalist, of whom he was a great ad- 
mirer. 

On his way to Palestine last spring he 
stopped to lecture for the Anthropologi- 
cal Society of Vienna and also at the 
University of Greifswald. In each case he 
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spoke to the students in their native 
tongue and without notes. At the last- 
named institution, the presiding chair- 
man, one of the learned professors of the 
institution, warmly commended him for 
the eloquence with which he spoke a 
foreign tongue and remarked that it was 
the first time in the history of that institu- 
tion that an American lecturer had spoken 
without an interpreter. While there he 
personally supervised an expedition to 
the Salt Mines at Hallstatt where he was 
instrumental in unearthing some very 
important anthropological finds. These 
mines were operated in the far distant 
past by the Illyrians and the salt found 
its way clear beyond the borders of 
Europe and over into Asia Minor. In 
an altitude of more than seven thousand 
feet above the sea level where shafts to 
a depth of four hundred feet are sunk 
into the mountain, he discovered remains 
of the ancient Illyrians in a perfect state 
of preservation. With the local author- 
ities he arranged an exchange for these 
finds by which he gets specimens of the 
famous Danube Valley pottery which, 
by reason of the intimate relation with 
Asia Minor and the Orient, will form an 
important adjunct to the proposed ex- — 
hibits of antiquities at Berkeley. 

Before returning to the scene of his 
labors this last summer Professor Bade 
will devote himself to the task of editing 
and publishing the story of his finds. 
In view of the vast amount of detail to 
be covered and the extreme care with 
which each item must be preserved in its 
relation to the whole, this will be no 
small task. 

Meanwhile it will remain for some 
public spirited citizens of the West 
to provide at Berkeley an institution 
that shall be a worthy monument to these 


rich finds. 





Dark J/sland 


“Thanks just the same,” Griff told 
him. “I don’t need you. I’ve changed 
my mind. I’m going the other way.” 

Rouse shrugged his heavy shoulders, 
rolled away toward the landing pier and 
bellowed for his boat crew. Griff watched 
the Barracuda slip out of the harbor. 
But Orokolo was no longer visible. When 
he told hisstory to Captain Rouse he told 
it once too often. After drinking out of 
a bottle of white man’s magic water some 
sailors had taken him away to their ship. 


OAN grieved at Guam. 

Lieutenant Spence, by radio and 
cable, had confirmed that tragic letter, 
strangely forwarded from faraway sea 
depths. 

She had stayed on with the Spences, 
for the power of decision had ebbed out 
of her. Harriet was a great comfort. 
Jimmy like a brother. She felt at home in 
Agna now. Her father had instructed her 
to wait there until he came, and when the 
sea breeze stirred the palm fronds or the 
surf seethed along the reef she fancied 
that he, out of the infinity of the world- 
soul might be whispering consolation to her. 
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Moreover, she could not yet bring herself 
to face the utter vacancy of the month’s 
voyage back to San Francisco. The 
great loneliness of the empty ocean, the 
casual acquaintances of shipboard who 
would intrude their small-talk into the 
isolation of her sorrow, the cabin that 
would be a cramping prison to her rest- 
lessness, the dragging tedium of the slow- 
moving days—the thought was almost 
terrifying. 

Harriet Spence devised many diver- 
sions for Joan: long hikes together among 
the plantations and into the hills, both 
marveling over flying foxes and hoping 
to see a Mariana deer; a stiff climb up 
Mount Chachao and along the hogback 
to Mount Tenjo, from which they could 
look down over Apra Harbor; a hunt for 
the edible nests of cliff swallows; junkets 
by motor and horseback to Spanish ruins 
at Umatac, where there had been a palace 
and a cathedral, and to Fort Santo Angel, 
which had repulsed attacks by pirates in 
its long-dead day. 

Lieutenant Spence did 

DECEMBER 


his share; 
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organized what he called a “world’s 
championship series” of baseball games 
between the Marines and the Chamorros, 
played tennis with her on the plaza 
courts. One day he remarked, “There’s 
a new American in town. Rather a swell, 
too. He came in on yesterday’s freighter, 
oddly enough. The Governor is giving 
him a dinner tomorrow night, so he must 
be somebody. He has the best guest 
room at the Officers’ Club, too. I met 
him this morning. He seems to be an 
attractive chap. Name is Cheever.” 

“Are we asked to the Governor’s 
dinner?” This from Harriet. 

“Weare. Do we accept?” 

“Tt’s up to Joan, I think.” 

“Please do!’ exclaimed Joan. “lll 
stay at home or be your chauffeur. It’s 
time Harriet had a little vacation from 
me.” 

“You're invited of course,” said Jimmy. 
“T believe it’s officially hoped that you, 
as the only unattached woman of naval 
station society, will be of special aid to 
the equally celibate Cheever.” 

“The Governor’s an old dear,’ Joan 
said. ‘Please thank him for me and tell 
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NEXT TIME YOU 
MAKE A CAKE 


Shorten a cake with Snow- 
drift and find out for yourself 
>) how nice it will be. 
-Snowdrift is so good that 
that cake just can’t help being 
delicious. For Snowdrift is 
really made to eat. It is whole- 
some, nourishing food. Fresh 
) and sweet as new cream. 
- When you cream Snowdrift 
with sugar, you'll find that 
making cake with Snowdrift 
is easier and quicker, too. For 
Snowdrift stays creamy — just 
right for easy mixing—whether 
} ic is kept in the refrigerator 
or in the warm kitchen. 
> Creamy Snowdrift is so 
white and dainty that it’s a 
pleasure to cook with it. Use 
it for pastry and biscuit as well 
as cake. They'll be wonderfully 
tender and good. Fry with 
Snowdrift, too. It gives fried 
» food a new delicacy of flavor. 
Dainty and convenient and 
very good-to-eat, Snowdrift is 
naturally found in the shin- 


ing modern kitchen of today. 
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| Wesson Oil People out of an 
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him I don’t feel up to it yet. By the way, 
what is Mr. Cheever’s first name?” 
“Julian. He hails from San Francisco 
and has credentials from the high and 
mighty.” 
“Why, I know him!” Joan exclaimed. 
“That is to say, | know people who know 


him. He’s Emery E. Ballinger’s private 
” es = P 
secretary. 
“Was,” corrected Jimmy. “Mr. Bal- 


linger died about a month ago, he says.” 
“How strange!” 
“Why strange, Joanf 
“Oh, nothing. Just a queer coinci- 


” 


dence.” 
“Well,” said Harriet brightly, “since 
you and Mr. Cheever have friends in 


common back home, wouldn’t you like me 
to invite him to dinner?” 
“That would be nice,” 
“Td like to meet him.” 
A few nights later Joan, wearing no 
hint of mourning, met Julian Cheever. 
“T feel that we are friends,” she told 
him. “DPve heard my 
father speak of you.” 


Joan answered. 


E acknowledged 

her greeting with 
a pause, a tactful little 
interval of sympathetic 
silence, giving her to 
understand that he had 
heard of her bereavement 
(at the Officers’ Club, 
of course) and thought 
the kindest thing was to 


avoid the subject. She 
liked that. Then he 
said: 

“My employer and 


your father had a mutual 
interest or hobby. They 
never let me in on the 
secret. They were ar- 
ranging something that never came off, 
I think. But at least it has helped me to 
drop down into the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean and find a friend. I call this great 
luck. “ 

“Arranging something that never came 
off.” Joan didn’t like ‘that. Two years 
of her father’s work couldn’t be wiped out. 
Mr. Ballinger had everything planned 
in exact detail on paper, her father had 
said. 

Harriet’s dinner went off successfully. 
Julian explained his invasion of the South 
Seas. He was on pleasure bent, even if 
he had crept into Guam on a freighter; 
had chertered a schooner to pick him up 
at Guam in a week or two, then he would 
go a-cruising among the islands and may- 
be gather material for a book of travel. 

“What islands?” 

“Oh, these Ladrones, of course, for a 
starter; then the Pelews, the Carolines 
and others farther south.” He would 
probably catch a liner for home at Pago 
Pago. Or else at Papeete. 

“Quite a cruise,” remarked Lieutenant 
Spence, with professional interest. ‘You 
must be a good sailor, Mr. Cheever.” 

“Tl be a better one when I get back to 
San Francisco,” laughed Julian. “Just 
now I can boast of nothing more than a 
large faith in Captain Rouse and the 
Barracuda. They have been well recom- 
mended.” 

That night Jimmy Spence confided to 
his wife that if Joan’s friend Cheever 
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thought he was going on a_ pleasure 
voyage he was due for the surprise of his 
life. 

he said, ‘‘the whole 
idea sounds pretty wild-eyed. That 
bird has more under his hat than he’s 
letting out.” 

“Your imagination is excellent, Jimmy” 
his spouse replied sleepily. ‘‘Forget it. 
I think he’s nice.” 

Jimmy forgot it. 

The next day Julian drove to the 
Spences in a rented car with a diversion 
to offer Joan. He had heard of a queer 
native custom of securing fish in sea pools 
at low tide and thought it might be worth 
seeing. Joan agreed and was fascinated 
by the strange forms of marine life that 
came to the surface drugged with nar- 
cotic fruit juices, and by the excitement 
of the Chamorros as they speared, netted 
and dived for their helpless prey. There 
was a law against the practice, but that 

made the spectacle more interesting. 


“Furthermore,” 


Frost 


By Marverin C. McE.troy 


My window-pane is white with loveliness, 

White with the magic of a moonlit hour 
In garden of enchantment . . . 

Of glittering growth . . 
In frozen ecstasies of blade and bloom 

And fronds of pearl, so exquisitely curled. 
Mine for the memory’s swift garnering 

For some far hour of dream— 

White fairy-world! 


Traceries 


Julian Cheever had never been able to 
resist the unusual in women, and Joan was 
a new type tohim. He sincerely wished he 
hadn’t met her, because she might be a 
disturbing influence upon his plans as 
undoubtedly she knew the secret of her 
father’s work for Ballinger, but he found 
himself unable to keep away from her. 
And so, while he marked time at Guam, 
he amused himself by skillful practice of 
his arts of gallantry. He found Joan some- 
what bafHing; he had an impression now 
and then that she was thinking of some- 
thing else as she smiled back at his flat- 
teries, but he attributed these detached 
moods to her recent bereavement. 

Joan, in turn, found him interesting. 
He was undeniably good-looking and had 
a ready wit. She could beat him at ten- 
nis and swim circles around him, but that 
gave her a pleasant feeling of superiority. 
He challenged her interest, by an attitude 
in sharp contrast to the sentimentalism 
of her navy officer admirers—he invested 
his attentions with a cynical air of light 
intrigue. Yes, she admitted to herself, 
this Mr. Cheever had charm. But what 
curious motive could have brought such 
a man to risk the unfamiliar hazards of 
a far-flung South Seas cruise? 

In short, Joan and Julian got on to- 
gether exceedingly well. And Guam 
society speculated; was it a romance, or 
an ephemeral flirtation? 

The Barracuda rocked gently at her 
mooring buoy in Apra Harbor, a mile 
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and a half off the Piti landing pier. 
Captain Rouse had brought her in ten 
days after Cheever’s arrival. Julian be- 
came the man of action again, cancelled 
his invitations and began farewells by 
the unceremonious method of the tele- 
phone wherever possible. He was in a 
surprising hurry for a man on pleasure 
bent with a chartered schooner at his 
disposal. When anyone tried to find him 
he was packing his bags, or holding con- 
ferences with Captain Rouse at Pit, 
or arguing at the Customs over a huge 
box that looked lke the sarcophagus of 
Gargantua. 

The men at the Officers’ Club wanted 
to give him a bon-voyage dinner with 
Captain Rouse as an extra guest but 
Julian vetoed the idea firmly. He was 
too busy. The Barracuda would sail 
in two days. She would stay in harbor 
only long ‘enough to take on fresh pro- 
visions and water. Captain Rouse was 
too occupied with his duties to come up to 
Agana. 

“Tt’s just as well the 
Barracuda’s people stay 
aboard or at the harbor,” 
Lieutenant Spence ob- 
served to Harriet and 
Joan. “The marines 
down at Piti tell me 
they’re a tough lot. It 
would be too bad if we 
had to delay Cheever’s 
sailing by slamming some 
of Captain Rouse’s men 
in the calabozo.” 


OAN and Harriet 

drove down to the 

sun-shimmering — harbor 

the day after the schooner 

came in to have a look 

at the craft bound on a 

romance-seeking cruise. To Joan’s land- 

lubberly eye the Barracuda appeared 

like any other small sail-bearing vessel 

as they studied her from the pier with 

binoculars, but Harriet appraised her 

with the knowingness of a girl who has 
married into the navy. 

“She's as trim as a yacht,” Harriet 
stated, ‘and she looks fast and seaworthy. 
I wouldn’t mind taking a cruise in her 
myself.” 

As they stood at gaze Bos’n Roach, 
the vigilant beachmaster, strolled along 
the pier to pass the time of day, es- 
pecially with Joan, for whom this genial 
warrant officer had an ancient mariner’s 
avuncular weakness. 

“Neatest island schooner I have seen 
for many a day,” he remarked. ‘She'll 


handle well in any kind of weather. Car- 
ries an auxiliary engine, too. Fancy stuff 
for a pearling expedition.” 

“Pearling?” queried Joan. “Mr. Chee- 


ver hasn’t said a word about anything of 
that sort.” 

“Well, Miss Joan, that’s only my 
guess,” the beachmaster answered. “But 
you see that lighter going out to her? It’s 
carrying some kind of a new-fangled div- 
ing suit marked for trans-shipment to 
the Barracuda. That must mean pearls, 
although Captain Rouse was _ close- 
mouthed when I broached the subject.” 

“Mr. Cheever said it was to be nothing 
but a pleasure cruise for him.” 

“There’s not much pleasure to be 
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found where they’re going!’ Roach de- 
clared. 

Joan said she thought that the Pelews 
and the Carolines sounded like great fun. 

“Yes, maybe. They’re harmless enough. 
But I understand the Barracuda’s bound 
for wilder places.” 

Joan wanted to know where. 

“One of her men told me she was going 
to slant south into the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago to New Pomerania. Or New 
Britain, to call it by its proper name. 
That’s a No Man’s land for fair, Miss 
Joan. Maybe some new _ pearl-oyster 
beds have been located down there.” 

Joan told Roach she would like to talk 
with that sailor. 

“He’s busy now, helping to load the 
diving apparatus,” the beachmaster an- 
swered. “I don’t think he’ll come ashore 
again, and anyway he’s not ft company 
for you, Miss Joan. But a queer kind of 
Kanaka swam away from the Barracuda 
a while ago, and I’ve got him locked up 
in my ofhce. Rouse told me the fellow 
was likely to jump ship and I’m going to 
send him back to his duty as soon as that 
tender job is finished. He speaks some 
English. [Il bring him out and you can 
interview him.” 

A frightened but still jaunty Mela- 
nesian with the frizziest permanent wave 
Joan had ever seen and a necklace of red 
shell disks was presently marched out 
along the pier. Roach gripped him firmly 
by the nape of his neck to prevent him 
from trying another dive into the harbor. 


cs HITE missy,” he begged, ‘‘be 

good to Orokolo.” 

“You will not be hurt,’’ she answered. 
“Please don’t squeeze his neck so hard, 
Mr. Roach. We only want to ask you 
where your ship is going.” 

“Birara,” he answered. 


“That’s the native name for New 
Pomerania,” the beachmaster 
explained. 


“What will you do there?” 

“Orokolo know nothing. Think 
much.” 

“What do you think?” 

“Think we hunt dead ship with 
treasure. Big  wrecky-wrecky 
there. Orokolo come from that 
country. Maybe go see white 
man from wrecky-wrecky too. 
He know all about treasure if he 
not dead now.” 

“You say there was a white 
man saved from the wreck?” 

“Yes, missy but black men say 
he dead. Maybe so. Maybe lie.” 

Joan’s questions ceased. She 
had turned pale. Roach decided 
that the interview was closed and 
led Orokolo away for safe-keeping. 

Joan was silent as she drove 
back to Agana. Harriet, who 
hadn’t paid close attention to the 
babble of Orokolo, chose to inter- 
pret her moodiness as a sign she 
was going to miss Julian and 
made facetious comments accord- 
ingly. But Joan was saying to 
herself: 

“Diving apparatus. New Pom- 
erania. A wreck and a castaway.” 

These things suggested some- 
thing more than the pearls of 
Bos’n Roach’s imagination. They 
pointed toward Diadem Reef and 
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the wreck of the Tasmania and they 
conjured up poignant hopes that her 
father might have been rescued. 

That evening Julian Cheever came to 
pay his farewell call on the Spences. 
Would Joan come out with him for a 
last ride. They drove almost as far north 
as the road would carry them, stopping 
under the shoulder of Mount Santa Rosa, 
over which the moon was staring. The 
fragrance of ylang-ylang blossoms was 
around them. ‘Tropic  night-sounds, 
curious and startling, came to their ears: 
the thin twittering of bats, the ghostly 
fluttering of sphynx moths, the grunt 
and crashing stampede of a wild hog. 

Julian was gay and somewhat excited 
at the thought of sailing the next after- 
noon. Joan was in one of her detached 
moods. He tried to kiss her. She laughed 
at his failure but let him hold her hand. 

“Not to say good-by, Joan?” he 
wheedled. 

“T don’t know you well enough to per- 
mit parking privileges,” she said. “‘Be- 
sides, it needn’t be good-by.” 

“Of course, P'Il look you up as 
I return to San Francisco,” he 
“But in the meantime, it’s going 
long separation.” 

She turned toward him with a chal- 
| nge in her eyes and asked: 

“What if I sail with you on the Bar- 
racuda2?” 

Julian almost gasped with amazement. 
He didn’t think things had gone that far 
with her. He hadn’t imagined she was 
that kind of a girl. They were all sisters 
under the skin, in his philosophy, but some 
were more difficult than others. He hadn’t 
thought of Joan Fairfeld as among the 
easy ones. What rotten luck for him, too, 
when this most desirable Joan was the 
least desirable woman he could take with 
him in his adventure! 

“Do you mean that?” he demanded. 


soon as 
argued. 
to be a 
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“Of course I mean it. That is, I wan 
to go on this cruise. The fact that you’re 
going, too, isn’t terribly important, but i 
will be nice to be ship-mates with you. 
Don’t make any mistake about why I 
want to go, Julian. I want to go as a man 
would. I’d expect to pay my passage, to 
be treated as a man, as a comrade, not as 
an affair.” 

“That’s what it would look like to your 
friends in Guam.” ; 

“T grant that they haven’t much faith 


in you,” she answered with a touch of — 


irony, “but they believe in me. They 
might expect us to turn up at the end of 
the voyage as an old married couple, but 
if we didn’t they wouldn’t tell the world 
I had gone to the,bad.” 


SCQEE here, Joan, are you proposing 
to me? 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Julian. My 
present desires are limited to a cruise on 
the Barracuda.” 

“Td like to take you, but I can’t.” 

“Please! I’m in earnest.” 

“No. My mind’s made up and I don’t 
like to be coaxed. Rouse and his crew are 
too tough. Something might happen to 
you. Tll come back in a month or two, 
run you over to Manila in the Barracuda, 


and then we’ll book passage to San Fran- — 


cisco on a nice, big, sociable liner. How’s 
that for a compromise? But there are any 
number of reasons why I can’t take you 
with me now.” 

“Does one of those reasons,” she asked 
coolly, “happen to be called Diadem 
Reef?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” he an- 
swered suavely, “I never heard of the 
place.” 

“All right then; that’t that,” said Joan. 
“Let’s go home. You’ve held my hand 
long enough.” 

Early the next morning Joan raced 
down to Piti alone and hunted 
up her friend, Bos’n Roach. She 
dazzled him with her smile and 
asked: 

‘““Beachmaster, where can I find 
Captain Rouse?” 

“Aboard his schooner, Miss 
Joan. But he'll be coming ashore 
before noon, no doubt, to pick 
up his passenger.” 

“T don’t want to wait that long. 
Would it be too much trouble for 
you to take me out to the Barra- 
cuda? I want tosee what an island 
schooner looks like. And I must 
talk with the captain.” 

Roach beamed happily and gave 
her his best salute. 

“Ave, aye, skipper,” he rum- 
bled. “I'd be tickled to death. 
Jump intothe launch and we'll 
make a cruise of the bay.” 

The launch chugged swiftly 
out to the Barracuda, which was 
hovering sleepily over its own 
wavering image on the _ perfect 
mirror of Apra Harbor. A few 
stentorian hails by Roach brought 
a lean snarling face, one cheek 
vividly scarred by a slash that 
had taken seven stitches to heal, 
over the rail. 

“Good morning, Nash,’ said 
the beachmaster. “Has your old 
man tumbled out of his bunk yet? 
Tell him a lady is calling on him.” 
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The sinister face stared at Joan, grinned 
yn one side only and withdrew itself from 
new. 

“T want to talk with him alone, if you 
Jon’t mind, Mr. Roach,” she remarked 
quietly. 

“That’s all right with me, Miss Joan. 
(ll keep the launch here by the ladder, 
waiting for you. Up you go, now. Good! 
You’re spry as a midshipman.” 

A moment later Joan, walking the 
quarter-deck of the Barracuda, came face 
-o face with a black beard and a lowering 
stare that called itself Captain Rouse. 

“At your service, ma’am. What can | 
lo for ye?” 

He was polite but rather appalling, 
Joan thought. Anyway, she wasn’t going 
:o be afraid of him. 

“There is something I want to ask you, 
captain. It amounts to a favor. I have 
asked Mr. Cheever to take me on this 
cruise and he has refused. So I must ask 
you to take me as a passenger. I'll pay my 
way, of course.” 

Rouse stared at her incredulously. 

“You a friend of Cheever’s?” he 
manded. 

Bes. 

“But he don’t want ye to make the 
cruise with him?” 

“So it seems.” 

“Well, then, I think Cheever’s a fool 
and don’t know how to treat his luck.” 






de- 


E gave her an admiring leer. 

Joan chose to accept the compli- 
ment pleasantly and remain oblivious to 
the grossness of its tone. 

“Would you take me?” 
blandly. 

“Like a shot.” 

“Then it seems to come down to this: 
are you in command of the Barracuda or 1s 
Mr. Cheever?” 

He bristled a little at this. 

“T’m the master of this schooner,’’ he 
growled, “and what I say is the law and 
the ten commandments as long as she’s 
above water. If ye can satisfy me that 
carryin’ ye as a passenger aint a breach of 
my contract with Cheever, I'll take ye. It 
aint regular, but we’re in the South Seas 
where people are free and easy. Ye’re of 
age, an’ I assume ye’re not a fugitive from 
justice. I vote for ye. But I'll have to con- 
sult Cheever.” 

“You are sailing for New Pomerania, 
I believe?” 

“Yes, since somebody has tipped ye 
off, Pll admit we are. Any special interest 
in that God-forsaken spot?” 

“There was a wreck there’’—Joan 
began. 

“T heard about it at Port Moresby. Is 
Cheever after that, too? He aint give me 
final instructions.” 

“T don’t know. What did you hear at 
Port Moresby?” 

“Oh, nothin’ much except that a diver 
from Lloyd’s had already paid it an 
official visit. Then there was a story told 
by a native—a black boy who spent some 
time back in the jungles of the inter:or. 
He jabbered about treasure, and a white 
man that had survived the wreck an’ 
maybe was livin’ among the wild men 
back there.” 

“Since you know that, you will simply 
have to take me, Captain Rouse!’ Joan 
declared excitedly. ‘My father was on 
that ship! He might have been the one 
who was saved!’ 


asked 


she 
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She told him what she knew of the 
wreck of the Tasmania. He listened in- 
tently. 

“Now ye’re talking sense,’”’ he said. 
“Ye don’t seem like somethin’ out of a 
fairy story any longer. But I’m afraid 
ye’re on a wild goose chase, young 
woman.” : 

“But will you take me?” she insisted. 

“Yes. It’s a bargain. Passage from 
Guam to Pago Pago, let’s say, touchin’ at 
Various points on New Pomerania. I'll 
cost ye fifty pounds.” 

“In spite of w hat Mr. Cheever says?” 

“He won ’t have anythin’ to say about it 
until we’re a day’s sail out of Apra 
Harbor. Go pack your kit, and I’ll meet 
ye at the landing pier at noon. Cheever 
won’t come along until one o’clock. T’ll 
bunk ye in the mate’s quarters. Ye’ il have 
to give him a neat tip for puttin’ him to 
the inconvenience of sleeping for’ard. 
Keep to your cabin until tomorrow noon, 
anyway. I'll have meals sent in to ye. 
Then ye can come on 
deck and argue it out 
with Cheever.”’ 

They shook hands on 
the bargain. 

Harriet Spence 
thought that Joan had 
gone mad when she 
beg am, to pack bags 
frantically, announcing 
her intention to sail 
on the Barracuda that 
afternoon. Lieutenant 
Spence, summoned by 
telephone, rushed to 
the rescue as if the 
house were afre. 

When they had all 
caught their breath 
Joan told them every- 
thing she knew and 
some of the things she 
suspected. But she 
dwelt mainly upon her 
hope that her father 
might still be alive. 


Dark nights, 


Prowling up 


But I know 


“We can’t argue 
against that, Joan,” 
said Jimmy finally. 


“But we shall worry 
about you. Rouse’s 
reputation is  ques- 
tionable. Cheever seems to be running 
crooked somewhere along his course. But 
I think you can handle the situation. We 
expect you to send us word, by cable or 
radio, whenever you reach anything that 
resembles civilization.” 

Joan promised and kissed them both. 

Lieutenant Spence went to his room 
and came out again, saying: 

“Here’s a going-away present for you, 
Joan. Slip 1 it in your bag. It may come 
in handy.’ 

It was an automatic pistol, not too 
heavy for a woman’s hand, and a box of 
cartridges. 

The Barracuda sailed that afternoon, 
and presently Guam was seething with a 
report that Joan Fairfield had eloped with 
Julian Cheever. 


HE sun was rising in splendor out 
of a wind-ruffed sea as Griff 
Harkness walked aft along the spotless 
deck of the brig Petrel. Due east the ship 
held her course, sailing under full canvas, 
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her tackle creaking, the breeze humming 
between her masts, a broadening ribbon 
of foam unrolling astern. At the wheel 
stood a motionless Kanaka, his muscular 
copper body half naked, and beside the 
binnacle, an old Malay serang in charge of 
the deck. 

The Kanaka at the wheel grinned, and 
Griff nodded to him. 

“A fine morning, he called 
cheerily. 

“Allah is good,” 
Mohammedan. 

“Yes,” said Griff, with a glance at the 
bellying topsails. “He sent us a spank- 
ing breeze. If this keeps up we ought to 
round South Cape by nightfall. Where’s 
Captain Ransom?” 

“Captain he forward. Come now.” 

Griff turned and saw approaching the 
tall lank figure of the master of the Perel. 
He wore a round straw hat, clean ducks 
and newly pipe-clayed shoes. A gaunt, 
solemn face he had, pale blue eyes and a 


”? 
Serang, 


murmured the grim 


Fogarty’s Ghost 


By Puy tiys Fortune 


Old Man Fogarty was lost at sea; 


damp nights he comes back to me; 


Thick black nights when the mist begins to spin 
Old Man Fogarty’s ghost comes drifting in; 

the highway, peering down the lane, 
With a tap- tap- tapping of his hickory cane— 
Fohn says it’s only the dripping of the drain 


it’s Old Man Fogarty’s cane! 


I’ve reason to remember that hickory stick, 
He'd stop and scrape his boots % 
Like as not he'd blink around with his bleary eyes 
To see if I'd be cooling my huckleberry pies. 


Dark nights, damp nights, when the fog-horn wails, 
flap-flap flapping come his gray coat-tails 

Fohn says it’s nothing but the mist blowing by 
But—I wish I'd given Fogarty that huckleberry pie! 





red beak of a nose, though he had never in 
his life touched a drop of liquor. From 
the Solomon Islands to Cape York there 
was no queerer character than Captain 
Joel Ransom, who had come out to Mela- 
nesia twenty years ago as a missionary 
from London and had remained to sail 
these seas in his own ship with a native 
crew. Many tales were told of him, and 
in some quarters his reputation was 
clouded, for he was much misunderstood. 
Griff Harkness, however, knew the true 
story of this metamorphosis. 

After Ransom had labored ten years 
preaching Christianity among the head- 
hunters of New Guinea, who were quite 
content with their tribal gods, he had 
stumbled by accident upon rich gold- 
bearing gravel. He filed a miner’s claim 
and his find proved a small bonanza, but 
upon hearing of his luck the missionary 
society had demanded one-half the yield 
of his property, on the ground that it had 
been grub-staking the Reverend Ransom 
and was legally entitled to share his good 
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with it he the mud was thick; 
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fortune. For a decade Ransom, in dis- 
charge of his duties, had lived on short 
rations, braved black-water-fever, risked 
his head whenever a Urama warrior — 
yearned to increase his collection of skulls, 
therefore he felt justified in assuming that 
the gold belonged to him alone. A bitter 
and prolonged law-suit followed. Upon 
winning it Ransom had with dignity re- 
signed from the society. He then pur- 
chased the newly built brig Petre] and em- 
barked upon an adventuresome career as 
an island trader. This was a scandal 
among the missionary stations but for 
Ransom it was merely a return to the pro- 
fession of his youth. He had held a first 
mate’s papers when he got religion in a 
sailor’s rescue home in Limehouse and 
heard a call to save the heathen. 


APTAIN RANSOM had prospered, 

and many men, aware of his little 
fortune tucked away in a bank at Sydney, 
jealously accused him of sharp dealings 
and questionable pur- 
suits. But Griff knew 
him to be an_ honest 
and fearless man of 
God. He had seen 
Ransom calmly navi- 
gate the Peirel, which 
was the pride of his life, 
through vicious ty- 
phoons; had seen him 
in fist fights ashore, 
always championing an 
under-dog; had seen 
him, by force of charac- 
ter, put terror into the 
hearts of — cannibal 
chieftains; had seen him 
in waterfront dives 
preaching the gospel to 
brutal sailors of all 
races. For though no 
longer a missionary he 
carried on the good 
work at intervals; could 
quote a Bible text one 
minute and drive a 
sharp bargain the next. 
Griff admired and re- 
spected Captain Ran- 
som. 

“So ye’re up at last,” 
the master of the 
Petrel remarked. “I thought ye’d sleep 
all day.” 

“All day!” echoed Griff. 
only just up.” 

“T always beat the sun,” Ransom told 
him, “‘and get everything ship-shape be- 
fore the heat of the day sets in. Had 
your breakfast?” 

Griff nodded. “And a good one. That 
fat cook of yours is a wonder.” 

““Kimai is a first-class cook. But ye’ve 
not tasted his specialty yet. Shark-fin 
soup. Wait till we’ve anchored inside 
Diadem Reef and ye’ll see him perform. 
He watches for hours till he sights a shark, 
then slips over the side with a knife in his 
teeth. He dives, and there’s a merry 
little game of ring-a-round-rosy, an’ Ki- 
mai comes up smiling. That evening we 
have shark-fin soup. Ye'll like it, my lad.” 
He turned away to give an order in 
pidein-English. 

Griff fell to musing upon the chance 
that had brought the Petrel into Port 
Moresby when ‘he had despaired of find- 
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ing a craft to carry him to Diadem Reef 
where the wreck of the 7’asmania lay ten 
fathoms deep. Upon an impulse he had 


purchased the salvage rights, whereupon 


had arisen the problem of how to trans- 
port himself and his diving apparatus over 
a thousand miles to the reef-girt northern 
coast of New Pomerania. ‘Then one day 
at sunset the Perel nosed into harbor. 
Captain Ransom, having no cargo aboard 
and free to cruise where fancy pleased, 
had agreed to the project for a share of 
the salvage. So they had weighed anchor 
and now Port Moresby lay far astern in 
the Coral Sea. Five days’ sailing should 
bring them within the Reef. 

Ransom had acquiesced under the in- 
fluence of Griff’s enthusiasm and with- 
out his customary shrewd reasoning. 
When he rejoined Harkness he said: 

“My lad, I been kind of thinking things 
over since we sailed yesterday. Now | 
aint wanting to dishearten ye, but | 
wonder if ye didn’t blunder into this busi- 
ness at half-cock. Are we justified in 
takin’ this cruise, that'll cost us time and 
money!” 

“Tt’s a chance,” said Griff. 

“Everything’s a chance. But let’s see 
what we have to go on. Ye’ve bought 
the wreck. Ye’ve heard rumors of a 
meesterious treasure that went down with 
her. Well, what zs the treasure?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Ye don’t know. 
hear—exactly?” 

“Just that there was 
treasure on the Tasmania 
when she sank. The story 
was told me by that black 
boy, Orokolo.” 

“And where is he?” 

“T don’t know. He disap- 
peared a week before you put 
into port.” 

“Disappeared, eh?” 

As he saw the skepticism 
on his friend’s face, Griff’s 
optimism dropped _ several 
points. When you analyzed 
this expedition there was al- 
most nothing tangible to 
build on. 

“How well did ye know 
this Orokolo?”’ 

“How well does anybody 
know a native? He came 
aboard the Merrie England 
when I was going over the 
wreck. Came out of the jun- 
gle —said he was a castaway. 
Told how a white man had 
got ashore from the Tas- 
mania, with treasure, so the 
natives believed there was 
more treasure still in the 
wreck. We carried Orokolo 
back to Moresby with us, and 
I got to like the fellow.” 


shot he disappeared,” 
put in the captain. 
“Yes.”’ Griff’s brow cloud- 
ed. “I don’t understand it.” 
“It’s been my experience 
that the brown children of 
this queer corner of the globe 
take delight in pulling a 
white man’s leg. They’re 
babblers. Most of their talk 


is idle chatter. If your man 


But what did ye 
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was tellin’ ye the truth, why did he 
disappear?” 

“T wish I knew.” 

“Mind,” said Ransom, ‘ 
to discourage ye.” 

“Oh, no.” Griff forced a wry smile. 
“You're just cheering me up!” 

“Well,” said Ransom, ‘I wish I knew 
something about this Orokolo. Where 
did he come from?” 

“The Amphletts.” 

“Amphletts, eh? That’s in the Kula 
ring. Here!’ said the master of the Petre! 
suddenly. “My mate, Paitoto, comes 
from Woodlark Island. That’s in the 
Kula ring, too. Those natives are always 
swapping gifts and gossip. Let’s see 
wl.at Paitoto has to say. Giwi!” 

A Kanaka on his knees, holystoning the 
deck, sprang up eagerly. “Aye, Captain 
mister!” 

“Go find Paitoto. Bring quick.” 

“Aye, Captain mister.”” And the Kan- 
aka scurried off. 

Griff leaned against the rail, and stared 
out over the sparkling blue water. Off 
the port bow lay the dim green coastline 
of South Cape. He had staked money and 
valuable time on this venture. Was it to 
be a fool’s errand? 

A patter of bare feet on the deck, and 
Paitoto, the mate, a splendidly built 
Kanaka clad in soiled and tattered duck 
trousers, approached. 

“Toto,” said Ransom, “did you ever 
hear of a man called Orokolo?”’ 


I don’t want 





@ Ocean tides do freakish things on the coast line of Washington. 
The rugged silhouette here facing seaward might well be the effigy 
of some proud warrior of the West, long since gone to the Happy 
Hunting Grounds, but once upon a time monarch of all he 
surveyed by the shores of the setting sun 
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“Orokolo?”” The Kanaka’s brown, in- 
telligent face was thoughtful for a second. 
“Him Amphlett man?” 

“Yes,” interposed Griff, “that’s the 
one!” 

“Me know him.” Paitoto nodded. 

“What do you know about him?” asked 
the captain. 

“Orokolo biggest liar in all islands,” 
answered the mate solemnly. 

As Paitoto walked away Griff’s heart 
felt heavier than the leaden shoes of his 
diving outfit. 

“It looks,” Ransom was saying, “‘as if 
ye’re hoping to bag game on a wild goose 
chase.” 

“Looks Gniff 
gloomily. 

“Tell me, lad, was there anything else 
that aroused your curiosity in the wreck? 
Anybody interested at Moresby?” 

“No,” Griff answered. Then: ‘Yes, 
there was, too. The day I went into 
Lloyd’s to bid on the wreck, just as I was 
eats Captain Rouse came in to make a 
nid. 


that way,” assented 


Kc OUSE!” exclaimed Joel Ransom 
with sudden animation, his eyes 
alight and eager. 

“Rouse of the. Barracuda?” 

“Yes. Do you know him?” 

“Know him! The filthiest pirate that 
sails these waters. No man has a worse 
reputation. You say he put in a bid on 
the Tasmania?” 

“Yes. And when they told 
him the wreck had been sold to 
me he let out the hottest blast 
of cursing I ever listened to. 
I didn’t know what to make 
of the fellow at first, but put 
it down to ugly temper.” 

Ransom whistled and _ his 
eyes again brightened. 
“This 1s a bird of another 
color!” 

“And now that I think of 
it, he’d tried the day before 
to hire me as a diver. But 
I didn’t like his looks—sized 


him up as one sure bad 
hombre to deal with.” 

“I have seldom seen a 
face as ugly as his—not 
even on the crocodiles up the 
Fly River!’ averred the 
Captain. “Did you see him 


again?” 

“No. The Barracuda sailed 
that night.” 

“Hm. So Rouse is in this. 
He did me a dirty turn in the 
Solomon Islands three years 
ago. Revenge may not be a 
Christian impulse but it’s 
almighty human. My lad—” 
he rubbed his red beak of a 
nose vigorously—‘“‘I’m | be- 
ginning to believe there’s 
something in this. talk of 
treasure, after all. Maybe it 
isn’t the wild pipe-dream it 
seemed to be at the outset.” 

“Then,” said Griff eagerly, 
“‘vou’ll go through with me?” 

“By the trumpets of Josh- 
ua,” swore Captain Ransom, 
“T wouldn’t miss it for the 
world!” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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QWashington and Oregon landing fields: 


through the water behind a boat at a high 
rate of speed, will support two or three 
persons, sc fong as the leading end or edge 
of the board 1s slanted upward, higher 
than the trailing end of the board. The 
reason for this 1s that the board is moving 
through the water faster than the water 
can be displaced by the weight of the 
board and its occupants, consequently, 
since the water cannot yield, the board 
has to, and there is an up-thrust which 
causes the board to skim over the surface 
of the water with its load. This is known 
as hydrodynamic force. 

When the boat slows down, or decreases 
its speed to that point where the water is 
displaced more quickly than the board 
moves over it, the aquaplane and its oc- 
cupants immediately sink. The same 
thing would be true with a sheet of lead 
operating in the water. 

This is precisely the action of airplane 
wings or aerofoil surfaces on the air. 
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Legend on page 12 


As the aerofoil or wing passes through 
the air at a sufficient speed to set up this 
aerodynamic lift, the air is thrust violently 
downward as the wing passes through it, 
and the curvature of the top surface of the 
wing sets up air movements above. If 
an airplane wing be made too long, and 
too broad, the following condition ‘would 
result: 


HE leading portion of the wing would 

respond to the upthrust of the air, and 
would at the same time thrust the air 
beneath it violently downward, and the 
trailing portion of a wing made too broad, 
would pass over air in violent downward 
motion, consequently would receive no 
upthrust, because the air over which it is 
passing has already been displaced, con- 
sequently that portion of such an aerofoil 
or airplane wing, which extends beyond 
the known fixed aerodynamic limits 
would not be efficient from the stand- 
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point of lift, but would constitute 
more or less deadweight, together 
with additional drag or parasitical 
resistance. 

Let us take one more illustration 
by means of which we may under- 
stand this “Lift-Drag”’ mystery. 


UPPOSE we are seated in a 

vehicle moving sixty miles an 
hour. We take a thin square board, 
and hold it out into the air rushing 
past. First we hold it perfectly 
horizontal. There is little resistance. 
Then gradually we slant the leading 
of the board slightly upward. We 
immediately feel a lifting force which 
tends to raise the board up into the 
air, and also a drag, or force tending 
to move the board backward as it 
lifts it up into the air. Up to a cer- 
tain point of inclination, the lift will 
exceed the drag, in other words the 
tendency of the board to rise into 
the air will be greater than its ten- 
dency to drag backward. When we 
have reached the maximum angle of 
inclination, however, and go beyond 
that, the lift diminishes exceedingly, 
and the drag backward becomes so 
pronounced “that we can scarcely 
hold the board in position. Those are 
the two forces described as “Lift- 
Drag.” 

This is the action of the airplane 
wing in the air, and it is also the 
action of the ailerons, those movable 
sections at the trailing or rear edge of 
the airplane wings, and also of the 
elevators on the tail of the plane. 

When a plane is heavily loaded, 
its action in the air is the same as a 
heavily loaded boat—it tends to 
“wallow”. It is necessary for the 
pilot to be constantly warping his 
ailerons, and his tail elevators up or 
down against the air flow, to set up 
resistance. When he warps his ailerons 
downward the resistance is translated 
into lift upward. When he warps his 
ailerons upward, the resistance 1s 

translated intothrust downward. The same 
is true of the tail elevators. Consequently, 
the constant use of ailerons and elevators 
to maintain longitudinal and lateral sta- 
bility means diminished speed, increased 
fuel consumption, and added labor for the 
motor, just exactly as would be the case if 
one were to put vertical fins on the side of 
an automobile and then try to speed the 
automobile over the road. The fins or 
aerofoils would act as brakes against the 
power of the motor. 

This is what has happened to those un- 
fortunate ones who have been lost in at- 
tempted transoceanic flights. It now may 
readily be seen how and why these three 
fixed aerodynamic laws operate to limit 
the load-carrying and cruising capacities 
of airplanes in transoceanic passenger and 
freight trafhe. Until these ratios governed 
by aerodynamic laws are changed greatly 
the cruising zone and load-carrying capac- 
ity of airplanes will remain generally what 
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they are at present. The real signifi- 
cance of Lindbergh’s flight and those 
made by the other courageous adven- 
tures of the air, aside from the mag- 
nificent bravery displayed, is military 
rather than commercial. There is no 
further need for fliers to hazard their 
lives, risk the destruction of valuable 
property, and put governments and their 
peoples to tremendous expense in seeking 
lost aviators and aerial passengers. No 
new problems in aviation can be solved 
by a continuance of such transoceanic 
Aights. 

So, then, it may be fairly assumed that 
development of aviation must of necessity 
be a domestic development. It will not be 
confined to land, at all. Short stretches 
of water will be safely flown over. The 
day is not far distant when most airplanes 
will be amphibious—adapted to landing 


and taking off from either land or water. 


This country must, of course, have a 
vast aerial commercial fleet for many 
reasons other than merely commercial 
ones. But the airplane is adapted to safe, 
swift, economical transportation, and 
since that is so, the needs of commerce 
will assure the development of the science 
of flying. 

The Pacific coast has many flat stretches 
with a compact soil, suitable for emer- 
gency landings. It has such sections bi- 
sected with waterways of ‘a character 
readily adaptable to hydroplane develop- 
ment. 

Most of the Pacific coast has climatic 
conditions which make it easy to have 
flying weather twelve months in the year 
in contradistinction to the Middle West 
and the East. 

As has been said, the winds of the 
Pacific coast are on the whole less variable 
than in other sections of the United States. 
The Middle West has cyclonic conditions 
fatal to an airplane caught in them not 
generally prevailing on the Pacific coast. 

The immediate coastal section has 
heavy fogs—and fogs are among the most 
dangerous enemies of the aviator. But, 
on the other hand, a plane does not have 
to fly far to get breaks in the fogs, and 
with a terrain plentifully sprinkled with 
flat sections free from trees, the fogs do 
not become such an obstacle as otherwise 
they would be. Then, too, it must be 
remembered, the East has its fogs as well 


as the West. 
PAGE ELANE passenger trafhe will 


for a long time to come be the 
most prolific source of profitable revenue 
in commercial operation, and the Pacific 
coast above all other sections in the 
Union has that passenger traffic through 
its tourists. 

Economy is relative, of course. There 
will always be many thousands of persons 
who could not afford to pay the higher 
rates for aerial transportation to come to 
the coast. But there are many thousands 
of persons whose time is so valuable they 
cannot spare enough of it for the long 
train journey to and from the Middle West 
and the East who will in future come West 
by airplane and have the time for a vaca- 
tion they now would have to spend on the 
train. To such persons the airplane offers 
an ideal and economical means of travel 
across the continent. 

Any highly concentrated and valuable 
cargo can, even now, be economically 
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Your Dentist Knows 


He can name those few men and 


women who will probably enjoy for 


many years to come the priceless 


benefits of health and freedom from 


the worries that come when health 


is gone. They see their dentist twice 


ay YGal aie 





Pyorrhea still claims 4 


Pyorrhea is on a rampage. Although its warning signs are 
plain and science has provided protection against this com- 
mon enemy, it reaps a heavy harvest. 

Its victims are 4 persons out of § after forty (thousands 
younger). 

Pyorrhea poison creeps through the system spreading 
havoc, and leaving in its wake a trail of trouble, often lead- 
ing to neuritis, rheumatism, stomach disorders and anemia. 


These Uneven Odds Can Be Bettered 


To wait too long is folly. Take precautionary measures be- 
fore your gums begin to bleed and before health slips from 
you. Go to your dentist at least twice a year for a thorough 
examination of teeth and gums. Start using Forhan’s for 
the Gums. 

This scientific dentifrice, the formula of R. J. Forhan, 
D. D.S., prevents Pyorrhea or checks it and forestalls trench 
mouth and gingivitis. It makes gums firm and healthy. It 
keeps teeth lustrous white and protects them against acids 
which cause decay. 

Children like the taste of Forhan’s. Start them using it 
now and they will thank you in their later years. 


Health Insurance 


This scientific dentifrice contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid, 
used by dentists everywhere. And the few cents more that 
it costs you is the small premium you pay for insurance 
against dread Pyorrhea. At druggists, 35c and 60c. 


of R. J: Forhan, 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forharrs for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE... .IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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fresh this new way. 


You can be 
sure of this 


conceal unpleasant 





Thousands are keeping their breath sweet and 
We promise that you'll 
never go back to ordinary mouthwashes that only 
breath with 
odors of their own after you have used this 
new Forhan's Antiseptic Refreshant. Try it. 

At all druggists 35 cents and 60 cents. 
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carried by airplane. When standardiza- 
tion and quantity production of motors 
and planes, have brought down the costs 
of the air vehicles, and the establishment 
of more numerous landing ports and bea- 
cons to facilitate night flying shall have 
standardized operation, passenger and 
freight rates for aerial transportation will 
be radically revised downward. 

Motion picture films, small parts of 
great machines which are vital to the 
operation of gigantic plants, the mails, 
commercial and financial paper, pre- 
seasonal fruits, diamonds and other gems 
and jewelry, advance styles in women’s 
wear—all of these and many other cargoes 
will be carried economically by airplane 
within the next few years. 

Even now manufacturers of concen- 
trated, highly valuable products are be- 
ginning to wonder if it will be necessary 
in the near future for them to 
employ airplanes in their dis- 
tribution as they now employ 
automobile trucks and the rail- 
road express. In the near future, 
many manufacturers will find it 
to their advantage to employ 
airplanes, and the wise business 
man will do well to begin to 
study the question now. 


ee great handicap to aerial 
transportation now is the 
dearth of landing fields—and 
the Pacific coast is leading the 
procession in the establishment 
of airports. Nearly every city 
and town of consequence on the 
Pacific coast states now has 
plans under way for, or already 
has established airports. Some 
of the larger cities like San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Portland and Seattle have more 
than one landing port. 

The first cost of these landing 
ports is great. But upkeep is 
low and any number of planes 
within reason can use the air- 
ports, once they are established 
so the per plane cost of such 
airports will be almost  infini- 
tesimal. The factor of safety 
will be increased in direct pro- 
portion to the increase in the 
number of landing fields until 
—with the natural emergency 
landing spots to be found in this section 
danger of landing and take-off will be 
reduced tothe minimum. And the section 
of country where the terrain requires the 
least cost for development to establish 
landing fields is where the most airports 
will be established soonest. 

Where wind direction is most constant 
throughout the year the areas required 
for landing ports will be less than in sec- 
tions where air currents are more treacher- 
ous—with a consequent lessening of first 
costs of airports. Where the soil 1s com- 
pact, least affected by dampness, most 
easily surfaced, the cost of establishing 
airports will be lowered again. That sec- 
tion where there are mountains upon 
which powerful directional beacons may 
be established for the guidance of night 
fliers, but with meadows and _filled-in 
crater basins, in the mountainous regions, 
and plains free from trees in the lowlands, 
will lend itself to the greatest development 
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in the Air: 


of aerial trafhe. If and when the radio 
beacon system becomes more practical 
for commercial purposes, those sections 
where transmission is best will come to 
the forefront, particularly in more or less 
localized flying. 

Temperate and constant weather con- 
ditions encourage the greatest aviation 
development. Naturally where planes 
may operate twelve months in the year, 
night and day, the cost of operation 1s 
reduced and there are no frozen assets 
tied up in useless landing ports and flying 
equipment, as in those sections of the 
country where sleet and snow render 
operations in the air highly hazardous— 
and for long periods impossible—and 
frozen assets is not meant as a pun either. 

All of these advantages, then, the 
Pacific coast has. Because of them, air- 
plane factories are springing up in all the 


Fog or Rain 


By Heten Hope Ropo.r 


I choose the fog, 
You can have the rain. 
Rain is such a burly fellow— 
He knocks at the window-pane, 
Swells the river, floods the street, 
Beats down flowers, patters on the roof, 
Soaks you through, and slaps you on the face, 
And in every way 1s quite uncouth. 


But fog, now, is a pretty lady, 
Of white and diaphanous dress, 
Who silently and gently comes 
To enfold in a cool caress. 
And wisps of her lovely draperies 
Are seen in the tops of trees, 
In canyon’s floating, and high on rocks, 
As though cradled and lulled by the breeze. 
She enshrouds and covers with beauty 
Any ugliness of earth and bog. 
Yes, you can have the rain, 
PU choose the fog. 


coast states. New ones have started in 
Oakland and in San Francisco—others in 
Portland, Seattle and Spokane. Several 
new companies are under way in Los 
Angeles. Two new companies have gone 
into production in San Diego, while the 
companies which were already established 
are preparing to increase their output of 
planes. 

Another important factor in the devel- 
opment of aviation will within a very 
short time be Latin-American markets. 
The Pacific coast is, geographically the 
logical point from which distribution to 
the Latin-American markets should be 
made. 

The airplane has ail the fancy of 
the Latin-American countries—to say 
nothing of fitting into the military neces- 
sities of those governments. The spec- 
cacular character of aerial travel appeals 
to the Latin-American and he is now 
looking into American airplane markets, 
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while Pacific coast constructors are turn- 
ing their efforts to the development of 
those markets. 

Heretofore Great Britain and France 
have largely controlled the Latin-Ameni- 
can markets because of their great supply 
of left-over war planes which have been 
sold at reduced prices to the South 
American countries, and because both 
Great Britain and France have undeni- 
ably been more forward-looking so far as 
these future markets for airplanes are 
concerned than have we Americans. 


Be the transoceanic flights have 
changed all that. The Latin-Ameri- 
can wants American planes now because 
their superiority has been demonstrated by 
Lindbergh and his comrades in the trans- 
atlantic and transpacific flights. The 
British and the French may and do argue 
that they build just as good planes 
as Americans do, but your Latin 
wants demonstration—and_ he 
cannot get away from the fact 
that many Americans have flown 
across both oceans in American 
made planes while the British 
and the French have not. He 
does not attribute much signif- 
cance to climatological or geo- 
graphical conditions. He sums 
it all up by saying, “Well, the 
Americans in American planes 
have done it, so the American 
planes must be the best.”’ And, 
as a matter of fact, his deduc- 
tions are logical enough. 

While we’re on the subject, 
too, it is the writer’s opinion 
that the embargo against the 
sale of American-made planes 
to Mexico should be raised by 
the Government, and it is to 
the interest of the Pacific coast 
in aviation to see that this is 
done. Mexico offers a market 
of tremendous possibilities to 
Pacific coast builders. 

Another factor none the less 
important because it is psycho- 
logical, is the fact that people 
of the Pacific coast, particu- 
larly Californians, understand 
the Latin temperament in busi- 
ness so much better than East- 
erners do, because they come 
into so much more constant 
intimate contact with the Latins. 

Such events as the aviation exhibit at 
the Pacific Foreign Trade and Travel 
Exposition to be held in San Francisco in 
November are doing much to open up 
the Latin-American markets to Pacific 
coast airplane constructors. 

The fact that staid and conservative 
business men, including bankers, have 
gone into the financing of airplane pro- 
duction companies on the Pacific coast 
shows as much as any other indication 
the future of the business. 

The aerial parcel post business is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. It will be but 
a comparatively short time until the 
great centers of distribution in California 
and all along the Pacific coast are utilizing 
the airplane, because the demand for it 
will constantly increase as a matter of 
habit. This is another psychological 
factor, of course, but it has been proved 
by the telegraph, the telephone, the radio, 
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the automobile. Before the advent of the 
telegraph everybody adjusted his personal 
and business desires and demands to slow 
mails. When the telegraph came into use, 
we promptly came to depend on it for 
rapid transit of communication, and now, 
if this facility were suddenly withdrawn, 
social and business intercourse would be 
rendered chaotic until a readjustment 
could take place. When the automobile 
came into being we had been traveling 
along behind the ambling nag or the pranc- 
ing stage teams, and we arranged our 
affairs to conform to that mode of high- 
way travel. Yet, after a very short 
period of use, comparatively speaking, 
the automobile has become vital to our 
activities, social and commercial, today. 

And so it will be the airplane. Milady 
will soon learn to put off until a few hours 
before the party securing her gown. Then 
a telephone or telegraph message to a city 
two hundred or three hundred miles dis- 
tant, a parcel made up, the next airplane 
will get it, and in three hours the gown 
will have arrived. 

The business man, knowing an airplane 
will take him to an appointment in a dis- 
tant city in a certain time will stay by his 
business until the last minute, then he 
will motor out to the airport, catch his 
plane and make his appointment on time 
—and he will come to depend on itt. 

So an analysis of all these factors points 
to a tremendous future for the Pacific 
coast in commercial aviation, not to men- 
tion military requirements peculiar to 
this section which will lend a tremendous 
impulse to commercial aviation. 

The Government has in many ways al- 
ready subsidized commercial aviation al- 
though most of the people of the country 
have not found it out yet. But builders 
on the Pacific coast are beginning to find 
out these things and to take advantage 
of them, as the Manufacturers’ Aircraft 
Association, composed of the big builders 
of the East, has been taking advantage 
of them for several years. 


ap subsidy situation has been a 
precious little secret which has been 
guarded by eastern constructors for a 
long time, but the aroused interest in 
aviation due to the transoceanic flights 
has caused this secret to be discovered by 
the western builders and they will not be 
slow to take advantage of all Govern- 
mental subsidies in their business of 
building airplanes. 

The subsidies are given out by the 
Government in the form of Governmental 
experimental military and naval contracts. 

The purpose of these Governmental ex- 
perimental contracts is to assist private 
engineering and constructing companies 
to continue experimentation and develop- 
ment in flying craft, in order to always be 
in position to furnish the Government 
the most modern planes upon the shortest 
possible notice in the event of a national 
emergency. 

An engineering problem resulting in 
some marked improvements in the air- 
plane may cost $10,000 or more. Perhaps 
but two or three planes embodying that 
improvement will be built. Commercial 
airplanes could not stand such costs, con- 
sequently the Government through its 
military branches lets contracts for planes 
embodying such improvements, and pays 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Buy 
Christmas 
Seals 


to grandmother: 


ELL, young man, we old kero- 
sene lamps have turned over a big 


Job to you youngsters. 


ee 


We did it simply and as best we 
could. We expect you to do it better. 

““We expect you to light up all the 
dark corners we never could get into. 
We expect you to reach out and brighten 
up lives, bringing cheer and comfort 
wherever you go. ”’ 

“That’s not too big a job,’ one can 
almost hear the modern electric Jamp 
reply, “‘with all the men and all the ma- 
chinery back of us.” 

And back of the lamp and the men and 
the machinery are the ideas and ideals of 
service of the great power and light in- 


dustry. 
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Do Not Open Until Christmas 


HE Christmas package, be- 
sides its contents and its inner 
significance makes other de- 
mands for consideration. Its 
appearance as the 
loving thoughts and the season’s 
good will is of importance. A slight gift 
that shows thought in its selection and the 
originality of its wrappings is often much 
more pleasing than a more expensive gift 
with less personal flavor. Any small re- 
membrance, given. the 
proper setting, reflects the 
kind thoughts of the 
sender as well as good 
taste, which is more often 
at fault in the giving of 
presents than in any other 
manifestation. 


To begin with, a gift 
should never be out of 


proportion to the resources 
of the giver. For a person 
of limited income to pres- 
ent an extravagant gift to 
a rich person is in_ the 
worst of taste. It places 
the recipient in a difficult 
position, and brands the 
giver as a seeker for ee 
through the medium of < 
gift. 

“T fear the Greeks, even 
bearing gifts,” 1s a well 
worn classical saying that 
will bear frequent repeti- 
tion in this connection, 
and whose significance has 
not grown less with the 
passage of the centuries. Kind thoughts, 
especially at Christmas, are always ap- 
eon but they may be embodied in 

1 package of homemade candy, a basket 
of cakes, or fruit, or some simple hand 
made article as well as in something more 
ornate and expensive that places the 
receiver under an obligation from which 
there is no chance to escape. 

On the other hand, for a person 
wealth to present a friend with less of this 
world’s goods, with a very expensive pres- 
ent is fully as unpleasant, for it im- 
mediately emphasizes the difference in 
their condition, with all the advantage on 
the side of the giver. Display is in bad 
taste, even when it masquerades as kind- 
ness, and for a person of small means to be 
under an obligation to a more fortunate 
person is often difficult and distressing. 


[suNS 


bearer of 
spirit of 


of 


The best possible plan is to avoid ex- 
tremes, and to give presents of no great 
value to any but those who come within 
the family circle, or are very close friends. 

A generation ago there were a great 
many restrictions connected with the 
presents that passed between girls and 
boys, or men and women. ‘These are no 
longer so sharply drawn, and at present a 
greater freedom prevails, but it is still 
wise to err on the side of formality rather 


Attractive Christmas 


Nrarbnagore 
pacrages 


than to risk a refusal to accept. Flowers, 
no matter how extravagant the gift may 
be, are always acceptable. Books are in 
the same class. And to this may be added 
all sorts of trinkets that are not too per- 
sonal. Fans, cigarette cases, holders, or 
lighters, perfumes, pictures, the latest 
records for the phonograph, a book plate, 
perhapseven anembroidered shawl or kim- 
ono might be received with perfect under- 
standing and pleasure, where a gift of 
stockings, silk underwear, a blouse or 
sweater, or any article of intimate wearing 
apparel would be questionable according 
to the canons of good taste. Usually 
one’s instinct and good judgment dictate 
the place at which the line must be drawn 
and govern the final choice. 

The selection having been made the 
next step is in the inner wrapping which 
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will not be removed until Christmas 
morning. There is still something very 
jolly about the box neatly wrapped in 
white paper and tied with a red or green 
or red and green ribbon, with a holly 
decorated card saying “Merry Christmas 
from Phyllis to Ralph” but it is, of course, 
very conventional and has very little 
original flavor. It 1s, however, significant 
of the season, and will continue to be good 
as long as gifts are exchanged. Be careful 
to see that the white tissue 
paper is absolutely spot- 
less, that it is fresh and 
uncreased, that it is not so 
thin that it tears at the 
frst handling. The ribbon 
should be of: a good grade, 
and it should not show 
evidences of having been 
tied before. 


A ® SREEN paper tied 
with red and green 
ribbon, with a spray of 
holly stuck through the 
ribbon bow is a runner-up 
on the red and white ar- 
rangement, and equally 
good. Now, the conven- 
tional forms having been 
disposed of, there are less 
usual wrappings to be 
considered. Have you a 
color that distinguishes 
you, that finds its way 
into your wardrobe for 
the season, that governs 
your choice in gloves 
and shoes, that creeps into your selection 
of underwear and pajamas, and even 
tinges your note paper? Then let it speak 
for you in your Christmas package. Can’t 
you just hear your best friend saying, 
“T would have known that was Helen’s 
gift without the card. That is just her 
shade of golden brown And, indeed, a 
package wrapped in a warm golden brown 
paper, tied with a gold ribbon looks like 
a warm autumn leaf among the reds and 
greens and has a holiday feeling all its own 

Blue may carry the same significance, 
if it is a distinguishing color for you, and 
yellow is equally good. The pinks and 
lavenders do not harmonize as well with 
the reds that will always predominate in 
Christmas decorations so are to be avoided 
unless they are carefully used. 

Fancy and decorated papers may be 
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made extremely attractive. Chinese pa- 
pers that come in a lovely harmony of 
colors and interesting designs that are not 
too large for wrapping even a small pack- 
age are unique and may be tied with the 
paper ribbon that comes in a large roll so 
that it may be used extravagantly in 
huge bows or rosettes very effectively. 
Even here one color scheme may be fol- 
lowed so that it has a personal note as 
well as a decorative one. 

Gold and silver paper are lovely if 
used with discretion, and such packages 

may be tied with the gold and silver tissue 
tape. The package resembles some fairy 
tale gift and has a glamor that outshines 
all its companions. 


pO larger gifts where the tissue 
wrapping is difhcult to arrange, 
fancy boxes covered with paper in unique 
designs and interesting colors may be used 
without wrapping and lose none of their 
decorative quality. These come in many 
shapes and sizes and are often preferred to 
the plain box wrapped in colored paper. 

But there is more to the Christmas 
package than its decorative outer dress. 
It must be safely packed and shipped for 
mailing or express delivery and it must be 
plainly and carefully addressed so that it 
will reach its destination in safety. The 
outer wrappings necessary depend some- 
what on the nature of the article, and the 
distance of the trip it makes before it 
arrives. With a few exceptions, packages 
wrapped in paper only will not be ac- 
cepted for shipment by express if they 
weigh over thirty-five pounds. Fragile 
articles such as glass or china should be 
protected by a box, well cushioned with 
excelsior or some other material that will 
give ample protection against breakage. 
If several articles are to be sent in the 
same package they should be tied to- 
gether to prevent loss or breakage. Avoid 
a hollow spot in the package. Make it 
tight and compact! When paper is used 
as the only protection to a package it 
should be of a tough and resisting quality. 
Thickness is not a necessity if the quality 
is sufficiently good. Two sheets are better 
than one if there is a doubt about the pro- 
tection offered. The sheet should be large 
enough to cover a package without piec- 
ing, and should leave an ample margin to 
overlap at the ends. The paper should be 
drawn snugly about the inner package 
and the edges folded over each other at 
the meeting point. This guards against 
tearing. The package should then be 
tied with strong twine of good quality, all 
in one piece, with no knots or joinings. 
This should be passed several times 
around the package in both directions and 
should be knotted at each crossing. 

It seems needless to say that all pack- 
ages should be carefully addressed but 
such a warning still seems to be necessary. 
It is an excellent protection to place the 
address of the sender inside the package, 
so that if the outer covering is destroyed 
the inner address will return it to the sen- 
der. An address written directly on the 
package or typed and pasted on, is better 
than a tag. This written address should 
be in waterproof pencil or ink and not in 
ordinary lead pencil. The address should 
include the name, the full street number 
and the city or town. If sent to a small 
town it is a wise precaution to include the 
name of the county. 
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Radiant Warmt: 
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You who 


snuggle down beneath the 70 

covers, dreading to get up on 

cold mornings,—here’s a Per- 

fection Heater to bring instant 

comfort to your very bedside! 

Fresh, clean, wide-spreading 

warmth at the touch of a match! The handsomest portable 
heater that ever graced a mansion. With a bountiful heat and a 
low cost of operation that have made it welcome in the thriftiest 
home. For generous, economical warmth, get a Perfection at any 
dealer’s. And tomorrow, wake up joyfully in the Comfort Zone! 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
Sold in Canada by The Sheet Metal Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Holiday Sweetmeats 


HERE are many Christmas 


sweets besides the candies 
made at home during the holi- 
days, that are delicious and 
that may be used for gifts or 
served at the gay festivities that occur dur- 
ing the holiday season. If they are to be 
given to children in any quantity these 
are often more healthful than candy, for 
they are a mixture of fruits and nuts 
which have a health and food value, while 
they satisfy the natural craving for sweets. 

These sweetmeats are very easily made 
and in many instances do not even de- 
mand cooking. Fondant is the founda- 
tion of many sweetmeats as well as can- 
dies and bonbons, and is an excellent 
basis for the Christmas sweets. It is well 
to make the fondant and then use it in any 
desired fashion until every particle has 
been transformed into some delicious bit 
for a Christmas box. 

A flat round box, divided into segments 
and filled with sweetmeats is one of the 
most graceful and charming gifts, for it 
does not create an uncomfortable obliga- 
tion and yet it gives pleasure to even the 
most fastidious taste. 

Sweetmeats are an excellent change 
from the dish of candy for the bridge table, 
or the afternoon tea service and they are a 
very practical addition to the lunch box 
during the winter season. They are also 
delicious to serve with the after dinner 
coffee at an informal dinner. 

Fondant 
2 cups granulated 2 tablespoons corn 
sugar syrup, or 
1 cup water lg teaspoon cream of 
1 teaspoon vanilla tartar 

Put sugar, corn syrup and water in a 
saucepan and heat slowly. Do not let it 
begin to boil until the sugar is dissolved. 
Wash down the sides of the pan with a 
fork wrapped in a damp cloth or else 
cover and cook for two or three minutes 
so that the steam will carry down the crys- 
tals on the side of the pan. Remove the 
cover and continue to boil slowly without 
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stirring to the soft-ball stage, or 238 de- 
grees F, While cooking keep covered part 
of the time to keep the sides of the pan 
clear of crystals. 

Remove from the fire and pour at once 
on large platter or slabs which have been 
wet with water and let stand until luke- 
warm. Cream thoroughly, then knead 
with the hands until smooth and free from 
lumps. Fondant is better if allowed to 
ripen for several days. It may be 
wrapped in oiled paper and placed in a 
covered jar. 

Tutti Frutti 

Knead fondant and flavor with cherry 
or almond extract. Combine with it one- 
third its amount of a mixture of raisins, 
dates, figs, candied cherries, citron, orange 
peel or other candied fruits, which have all 
been put through the food chopper. 
Shape into a flat cake and cut into pieces 
after it stands for an hour. 


Stuffed Dates 


Stone dates and stuff them with fon- 
dant that has been colored pink and fla- 
vored with rose, or colored yellow and fla- 
vored with orange. A whole nut meat 
should be inserted with the fondant. 
Prunes or figs may be stuffed in the same 
manner. 

Nut Creams 

Knead fondant and flavor with coffee 
or almond. Combine with it a mixture of 
chopped nuts, or shredded cocoanut. 
Shape into squares or balls and dip into 
chocolate. 

Glace Fruits 
2 tablespoons lemon 
juice, or 
lg teaspoon cream of 
tartar 


2 cups sugar 
1 cup water 
Fruit 


Make a syrup of the sugar and water. 
Boil without stirring to the hard crack 
stage or 300 degrees F. Remove from the 
fire and set saucepan in an outer pan of 
boiling water to prevent the syrup from 
hardening. Add lemon juice. Dip the 
fruits, one at a time, into the hot syrup. 
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Remove from syrup and place on an oiled 
paper to dry. 
Candied Peel 

Cut orange, lemon or grapefruit peel 
into halves or quarters. Let stand over 
night in salted water. Allow one table- 
spoon salt to one quart water and have 
sufficient to cover peel. Drain and wash 
thoroughly. Cook, changing the water 
until it loses its bitter flavor. When ten- 
der, drain. Make a syrup of equal meas- 
ures of water and sugar. Boil five minutes. 
Cut the peel into strips or leave it whole. 
Add to the syrup and cook until the peel 
becomes transparent. If necessary, a 
small amount of boiling water may be 
added. Drain on a platter or plate and 
roll in granulated sugar. 


Salted Nuts 


Blanch almonds and remove the thin 
brown skin from peanuts. Dry the al- 
monds well. Put a small amount of oil 
into a dripping pan, pour in the nuts and 
stir them until they are well coated with 
oil. Set the pan in the oven and stir the 
nuts often until they become a light 
brown. Drain them in a colander, spread 
on a platter and sprinkle with salt. 

Honey Corn Balls 
24 cup water 
2 tablespoons butter 
\4 teaspoon salt 


3 quarts popped corn 
1 cup honey 
1 cup sugar 
Discard all kernels of corn that are not 
perfect. Put corn into a large pan. Cook 
sugar, syrup and water to the crack stage, 
or 270 degrees F. Add flavoring and salt. 
Pour slowly over the corn, stirring with a 
spoon so that all kernels will be evenly 
coated. Shape into balls and lay on oiled 
paper. Wrap in the paper if desirable. 
Cocoanut Balls 
16 cup raisins 
1 cup shredded co- 
coanut 


1g cup corn syrup 

14 teaspoon maple 
flavoring 

14 cup currants 
Stir the ingredients together thoroughly 

until they form a stiff loaf. Pack into a 


small cake tin. Chill in the refrigerator or 
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na very cold place and roll into small 
yalls. Dust with confectioners’ sugar. 
Brown Bears 
0 ounces dates 1 cup shredded and 
‘4 pound figs toasted cocoanut 
Wash dates and remove pits. Mix with 
he figs and put through the food chopper, 
using the medium cutter. Knead well 
with the hands wet with clear water and 
‘orm into rolls an inch long and one-half 
nch thick. Roll in the toasted cocoanut. 


Stuffed Prunes 
‘5 pound prunes 1¢ teaspoon grated 
bs cup sugar nutmeg 
2 tablespoons corn 14 teaspoon cinna- 
syrup mon 
2 tablespoons water 5 allspice berries 
t cloves Chopped nut meats 


Soak the prunes over night, after wash- 
‘ng them thoroughly. Drain off the water 
and add the sugar, syrup, water and the 
spices and simmer slowly until the syrup 
is all absorbed into the prunes. Carefully 
slip out the stones and fill the cavities 
with chopped nutmeats moistened with a 
little syrup or with cream. Roll in con- 
fectioners’ sugar. 
Parisian Melange 


1 pound raisins 1 pound figs 
4 pound walnut 14 pound prunes 
meats Confectioners’ sugar 


1 pound dates 

Soak the prunes over night. Steam 
until soft and remove stones. Wash figs 
and steam twenty minutes. Wash dates 
and remove the stones. Put fruit and 
nuts through a food chopper. Put con- 
fectioners’ sugar on the board and with 
the hands work the fruit and nuts until 
well blended. Roll to about one-quarter 
inch thick, using the sugar to dredge the 
board and rolling pin. Cut in any desired 
shape, roll in sugar, pack in layers in a tin 
box, using waxed paper between the 
layers. 

Fruit and Nut Squares 

lecup dates, stoned 2 cups nut meats, 


and chopped chopped 
l cup figs, chopped 1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup seeded raisins extract 
‘4 cup preserved gin- 1% cup cocoanut, 
ger, chopped chopped 


Mix dates, figs, raisins and ginger, put 
them through the food chopper and pack 
into a small buttered mold. Mix nut 
meats, vanilla, and cocoanut and put 
them through the food chopper and pack 
into a buttered mold. Turn out, cut thin 
slices of the fruit paste and similar slices 
of the nut paste, put one slice of fruit paste 
between the slices of the nut paste and 
cut into neat squares. Wrap in waxed 
paper and keep in air tight tins. 


Fudge Dates 


Remove pits of dates. Cut each date 
in half and lay the halves well separated 
on a greased dish. Make fudge according 
to any good recipe and drop a teaspoonful 
on each half date. This must be done 
quickly to avoid letting the fudge harden 
in the pan. 

Almond Date Balls 
1 cup blanched almonds 10 ounces dates 


Wash the dates carefully, stone them 
and mix with the almonds which may or 
may not be toasted. Put through the 
coarse cutter on the food chopper and mix 
thoroughly, keeping the hands wet with 
cold water. Form in rolls and cut off 
pieces the size of walnuts or smaller. Roll 
into balls. These may be kept indefinitely. 
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id you ever eat 


Chocolate Waffles? 


They are delicious for dessert at tea-time or after a 
light supper. When you use Ghirardelli’s Ground 
Chocolate, they’re so easy to make, because all the 
dry ingredients go into the sifter together. There’s 
no grating; no melting; no fussing. Try this recipe. 


CHOCOLATE WAFFLES 


2 cups pastry flour \% teaspoon nutmeg 

1, cup sugar % teaspoon salt 

14 cup Ghirardelli’s 1% cups milk 
Ground Chocolate 4 cup melted fat (use 

3 teaspoons baking powder half butter) 

ly teaspoon cinnamon 2 eggs 


Sift dry ingredients. Stir in milk and melted fat gradually 
and beat thoroughly. Add eggs which have been beaten 
until light. Bake in a hot waffle iron 2 minutes. Recipe 
makes 4 or 5 large round waffles. Serve with sweetened 
whipped cream, ice cream or a tart jelly or jam. To vary 
this recipe,add either 1 cup of finely chopped raisins, dates 
or figs, or 4 cup chopped walnuts. Add an extra teaspoon 
of baking powder to the fruit waftles. 

(Chocolate waffles will be more crisp if baked ina hot 
waffle iron for 1 minute with the electric current on and 
2 minutes with it off.) 


GHIRARDELLIS 
Chocolate 


Say ““Gear-ar-delly” to any grocer. 


Mail this coupon for Ghirardelli’s book of tested chocolate recipes—FREE! 


D. Ghirardelli Co., 905 North Point St., San Francisco 
‘Please send me free, your book of tested chocolate recipes for baking and dessert making. 
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luxurious, glycerine-laden 
transparent soap of delicate 
fragrance; mild, but thoroughly 
cleansing; and yielding a profuse 
lather that is kind to sensitive skins 


A soap agreeable for 
both toilette and tub; 
and as appropriate 
for the gentlemen of 
the household as 
for madame and 
mademoiselle. 


-2White Rose 
"47D: Ci oineseap 


Made in U.S. A. by 
Mulhens & Kropff, Inc 
25 W. 45th St., New York 
















Branches: 
Chicago 
San Francisco 


DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY, makes them ap- 
ear naturally dark, long and 
uxuriant. Adds wonderful charm, 
beauty and expression to any face, 
Perfectly harmless, Used peeaor 
of lovely women. BLACK or BROWN, 
4 obtainable in solid form or water- 
proof liquid. 75c at your dealer's or 
direct postpa! 


id. 
MAYBELLINE CO. CHICACO 








depends on personal daintiness. Keep 
your hair exquisitely clean. See that 
it has a healthy gloss and a delicate 
(AH-MAH-ME) 


fragrance. 


AMAMI 


SHAMPOO 


used once a week will keep your hair in perfect 


condition. It lathers generously, rinses thor- 
oughly, leaves no oily or soapy residue. Imparts 
a beautiful lustre and an enchanting perfume. 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
lenclose 10c. for trial pkg. AMAMI Shampoo 


Name 

Street 

Cr Aer 
Preparations sold by all Drug and Dept. Stores, or ky 


PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
Dept.471 ,48 Warren Street, New York City 
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HE last month of the old year 
seems an excellent time to 
review the improvements and 
changes, the advance and the 
errors of the last twelve 
months, and to pick up the odds and ends 
while there is yet time. How many new 
wrinkles since the first of the year, and 
how could they have been prevented? 
How many extra pounds of flesh that a 
little exercise would have avoided’ Are 
you a lovelier person outside, as well as 
within? For there is nothing that pro- 
motes gentle man- 
ners and a serene 
disposition as 
much as a_cer- 
tainty that one’s 
appearance 1s 
above reproach, 
that nothing could 
be added, that 
nothing has been 
neglected. 

There are a few 
outstanding 
changes in_ styles 
that have occurred 


during the past 
year, almost im- 
perceptible, but 


showing the ten- 
dency of the day. 
‘There 1s more long 
hair than there 
has been in_ the 
last five years or 
so, but this is 
for the most part 
on the heads of 
debutantes and the “younger set.” 

Women of more mature years, and even 
past their first youth, find the trim neat- 
ness of short hair takes off many years 
from their heads and that is too precious 
an achievement to be sacrificed to style. 
The center parting with hair softly and 
loosely waved close to the face is a dis- 
tinguished and charming way of wearing 
long hair, and can be adapted to short 
hair also by a clever hairdresser. ‘The 
bushy head has passed into oblivion, and 
the shining, well cared for hair of today 
lies close to the head of the wearer. The 
finger wave, achieved by all clever hair- 
dressers nowadays, eliminates the hot iron 
and brings back the life and gloss to the 
hair, besides giving a natural and soft 
wave which is much more becoming than 
the more artificial and fixed wave of for- 
mer days put in with a hot iron. 

Even when hair has length enough to 
form a soft coil in the back of the neck it is 





ds and Ends of Beauty 


shortened and thinned so that it does not 
spoil the clear outline of the head, for 
having discovered the beauty of line in a 
well shaped head the average woman is 
unwilling to relinquish it. 

» » » 

Less make-up is worn than was used a 
year ago, or perhaps it would be truer to 
say, a less perceptible make-up, or even a 
different style of make-up. A more subtle 
form has taken the place of the somewhat 
open and violent facial coloring of a year 
ago, with decided improvement. The 
cheeks are not so 
much heightened 
in color as the lips 
which gives an 
exotic appearance 
that is extremely 
interesting and 
much less trying 
to the woman who 
is not strictly 
beautiful than the 
conventional pink 
and white. The 
effect is quite dif- 
ferent, as it makes 
the eyes lighter in 
color and suggests 
a fragile delicacy 
that is much more 
feminine than the 
stronger make-up 
of the past. 


HE color that 

found itself in 
the cheeks a year 
ago now appears 
in the finger nails. These have entirely 
abandoned any pretence of their natural 
coloring and range from a shell pink to 
a deep rose that reminds one of the 
henna tipped fingers of eastern beauties. 
It is one of those flareups that seem to 
go beyond the boundaries of good taste 
and yet add to the amusing side of life.’ 
The new nail polishes, those little bottles 
of glowing red liquid, are applied with 
a tiny brush and harden into a smooth 
surface that really protects the nail and 
retains the color and polish until the 
nails are manicured again. ‘They form a 
waterproof surface and will stand any 
amount of washing without losing their 
freshly manicured appearance. 

» » 

Women are coming back into style. The 
trend of all fashions is toward the more 
feminine appearance and unless this is 
checked before it goes very much further 
we shall soon equal the prim and demure 
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| nocence of the Victorian, era, in appear- 
jace at least. The hair is worn longer 
ven when still bobbed, the figure has 
j}een allowed to return with restraint to 
s natural curves, complexions are pro- 
seted and cherished to a fairness that is 
| arming, and finger nails are long and 
ointed adding their bit to the slender 
rape of the hand. 
» » » 

To obtain this desired fairness of skin a 
icial massage is most helpful. This is 
ne of the beauty treatments that 1s 
ext to impossible to give oneself, as the 
slaxation under the skilled hands of the 
perator is at least fifty per cent of the 
enefit, but if the treament is well given 
- js worth whatever it may cost in re- 
tored nerves and refreshed skin. A 
ream which is manufactured in the west 
dds greatly to the stimulation that ac- 
ompanies the massage. It contains cam- 
thor and menthol and its clean pungent 
dor alone is refreshing, but added to this 
t draws the blood to the surface of the 
kin and leaves the face and neck tingling 
vith renewed life. There are also bleach- 
ng qualities that whiten the skin while it 
s sufficiently astringent to obliterate lines 
ind wrinkles. 

» » 

Perfumes have never been more thrill- 
ng than they are this year. There is mys- 
‘ery and a subtle charm in the bottles of 
odd shapes and the names suggestive of 
romance. They are expensive, of course, 
but only in the original outlay, for the 
least breath of fragrance is lasting and all 
that is necessary, and even a small bottle 
will last for some time. Some of the shops 
_are now advising their customers as to the 
appropriate perfume for all occasions, and 
also the odor best suited to the per- 
‘sonality. Perfumes are charming gifts 
at all seasons, but particularly at Christ- 
mas, and with the added attraction of a 
personal blend and an artistic container, 
they leave little to be desired. 

» » 
N advisory service connected with 
the choice of powders has recently 
appeared in some of the more advanced 
shops. Here a blend is made up for the 
individual complexion, containing just 
the few grains more or less which give 
the most becoming finish to the skin. 
There are also powders for daytime and 
evening, that add just the proper shade 
of tan to the outdoor complexion and 
just the delicate fairness to the skin that 
is necessary for the evening. ‘The pro- 
portions that are mingled to match the 
natural tints of the skin are the secret of 
the artist who makes up the powder after 
studying the coloring of each person 
individually. 
» » » 

Among the Christmas gifts dearest to 
the feminine heart are the creams, pow- 
ders and perfumes that are the equipment 
of beauty. Bath salts that add a softness 
to the water and a delicate fragrance to 
the bath and the skin are also much to be 
desired. All the small belongings, the 
battery of beauty aids, powder compact, 
rouge, eyebrow pencil, lip stick, now come 
in attractive boxes or containers that may 
be tucked in the purse or carried in the 
bag to freshen up during the day or eve- 
ning. All the materials and instruments 
for a home manicure are also excellent 
gifts, especially for the young girl. 
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The health 


the scalp. 


nourished 





tensifying its natural color 


For straight hair—men, women, children—Silmer- 
ine is the ideal dressing. Jeeps hair smooth and 
neat all day and evening—without being greasy or 
sticky. Makes unruly hair easy to manage. 


of the hair 


depend chiefly upon the condition of 
Normal eapillary circu- 
lation and nerve tone 
roots — strong, 
hair shafts—lively, lustrous hair. 

Important also, of course, that the 
scalp be kept really clean. 
lent for these purposes is Liquid Sil- 
merine. Rubbed into the sealp it has 
a wholesome tonic effect, invigorating 
tissues, improving circulation. And it 
effectually eliminates dandruff, dirt, excess 
oiliness. Always use before shampooing. 
For the strength and welfare of your hair—for in-|For keeping the hair wavy or curl; 
for keeping it delight-| most trying conditions 
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and beauty 


well- 
vigorous 


mean 


Excel- 





even under 
Silmerine long has enjoyed 
fully soft, silky, with a gleamy gloss and sheen—use|a splendid reputation. Use with utmost confidence. 
Liquid Silmerine regularly, It's a toilet requisite. Large bottle, with adjustable cap, $1.00, at drug 


stores and toilet counters everywhere. 


PARKER BELMONT & COMPANY 
2350 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


Gives a neat, 


Liquid Silmerine well-groomed effect 





Bring out 


hidden beauty ¢ 


Do you know that just beneath that soiled, discolored, 
faded or aged complexion is one fair to look upon? Mer- 
colized Wax will gradually, gently, peel off the devitalized 
surface skin, revealing the youthfully fresh, white and 
It leaves no trace but that 
of increased loveliness. he new complexion is a perfectly 


beautiful skin underneath. 






the 


natural one, not to be compared at all with a make-up. 


It hastens Nature’s efforts. Shedding 
worn-out skin is Nature’s way of renewing 
the complexion. Tiny cutaneous particles 
come off day by day. When thisskin shed- 
ding begins to lag—as it does in time— 
complexion troubles begin. Nature may 
then be assisted by simply applying Mer- 
colized Wax. The Wax actually destroys 
the mask of dead searf skin—causing no 
discomfort. It makes the pores breathe; livens up 


the whole countenance. All of a sudden you seem 
to have lost 10 to 20 years from your age. 





Freckles, pimples, liver spots, moth patches, ete., 
of course disappear with the discarded cuticle. Isn’t 
this better than attempting to hide or cover up skin 
defects, and stifling the pores with a soggy mass of 
creams or other cosmetics? 

Mercolized Wax will give you a new skin of en- 
chanting beauty and girlish charm—bearing 
not the slightest evidence of artificiality. One that 
will give you complete confidence in your appear- 
ance—one, indeed, that will make folks turn a 
second time to look at you in passing. 

And all these results are accomplished by using just 
one box of Mercolized Wax—less than that, in fact. 


Try it today —$1.00 a box, with full directions, at 


any drug or department store. 


MERCOLIZED WAX 





Removes 


Wrinkles 


In 15 Minutes 


Sounds too good to be true? It is true; you can prove it this very day. If you want to see 
wrinkles, creases, sagginess completely disappear from your face in 15 minutes, just mix a 
spoonful of Powdered Tarkroot with a spoonful of lemon juice and apply this soothing 
mixture to your face. Then sit down before your mirror and have the surprise of your life! 





See the Age Lines Vanish! 

The hated lines go away like magic. 
now, what you looked like when young! 
the sagginess correct itself. Enjoy the 
strange, delicious sensation of stimula- 
tion, support and plump, smooth firm- 
ness. When you wash off the application, 
your face looks much younger. 

The effect is far better than that of the 
most expert face massage. 


For Baggy Cheeks and Chin 

Instead of making the face flabby, as 
frequent massaging tends to do, it does 
the very opposite. Reduces flabbiness 
of cheek, chin and bagginess beneath 
the eyes. It fills out hollows and im- 
proves facial contour wonderfully. It 
obliterates worry, care and age-marks! 
And there’s nothing quite so good 


Behold, 
Watch 
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Dearborn Supply Co., 2350 Clybourn Av., Chicago 


For Blackheads, Oiliness 
or coarse pores. It leaves the skin velvety soft 
and smooth, with a healthy, girlish tint. 
‘Tarkroot acts upon animportant phys- 
ical principle, invigorating skin and 
underlying tissues, making them much 
firmer. Itis not a cosmetic, for you wash 
it off after it has done its work, the skin 
appearing natural, glowing, refreshed. 


Costs Less Than 3 Cents 
an application when purchased in the 
original package. So Tarkroot certainly 
is not expensive to use. 

Tarkroot produces such really amazing 
results it is difficult to tell the whole 
stcry without appearance of exaggera- 
‘rut |i) tion. Only the actual experience could 

\ make you believe all it will do. Buy a 
package from your druggist today. 
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For gifts that are lived with, 
and loved,—ifts that call you 
to mind daily in the joy they 
add to living — choose home 
furnishings, You can select 
so easily now—and besides. 
obtain gifts of rare design, 
unique workmanship ; occa- 
sional pieces or entire suites. 
For now 
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7) hrough Your 
Local Dealer and 


Peck & Hills 


you can easily obtain distinctive 
furniture and floor coverings. 
The ideal way to choose the per- 
fect gift is to visit our nearest 
wholesale display. Here you will 
find row upon row of furniture, 
tugs and carpets, art objects. Your 
local furniture dealer will give 
you a signed Card of Introduc- 
tion which admits you. If you 
cannot visit, he will show you 
our complete catalog. : 


If he cannot serve you, write us 
for names of dealers near you 
who can. Address nearest house— 
Peck & Hills Furniture Com any. 
Boston. New York, Philade phia, 
Chi cago, Denver, Los A ngeles, San 
Francisco. Oakland, Portland. 
Tacoma, Spokane, Seattle. 


Wholesale Furniture and Floor Coverings. 
oo deliver through retail dealers only. 


FREE BOOKLET 
explains care of home furnish- 
ings and money-saving plan. 

Write for Booklet §-12. 


The Peck & Hills oval 
sign on your dealer’s 
window is added as- 
surance of service and 
satisfaction. 
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oA Small 
7 hatched 
House 


(Continued from page 51) 


windows which are equipped with both sash 
and screens, and the other rooms are also 
well provided with windows. Living-room 
and dining-room are joined by a broad 
arched opening; an L-shaped hall, acces- 
sible from the rear of the former, com- 
municates directly with the two bedrooms, 
sleeping-porch and bathroom. From this 
hall rises a stairway to a roomy attic, at 
present only partly finished and used for 
Storage purposes, while from off the kit- 
chen leads a stairway to a small basement. 
Adjoining the kitchen there is the custom- 
ary rear service-porch. 

The built-in equipment includes a 
china-cupboard in the breakfast-room; a 
cabinet ironing-board; draft cooler-closet; 
commodious cupboard and drawer-room 
in the kitchen; a broom closet; a station- 
ary laundry tub in the service porch; a 
shelf and drawer cabinet for linen, and a 
wall medicine-case in the bathroom. Each 
of the bedrooms has a large closet with a 
window in an outside wall, and there are 
two spare closets and a linen cabinet in 
the hall. 

The house is of frame construction, the 
outside walls finished with very light 
cream stucco. The wood trimming, which 
includes _ half-timbering strips for the 
main front gable, is in dark brown, and 
the shingled roof, characterized by rolled 
edges to give a thatched effect, is also 
stained in brown. The front entrance is de- 
signed with a small vestibule porch reached 
from a corner terrace, enclosed by a low 
brick wall and paved with cement. The 
windows of the front are of the casement 
and French type, the latter opening from 
the terrace into the living-room. The foun- 
dation is of concrete, and the basement is 
walled and floored with concrete. 


@ Home of Edward F. Bogardus. 
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C With a breadth of but 36 feet and maxi- 
mum depth of 47. feet, the house ts 
unusually and economi- 
cally well planned 


The ceiling of the living-room is arched; 
that of the dining-room is coved. Pine 
woodwork is used for the interior finish 
throughout, and in these two rooms it is 
painted in tones of old-English oak, the 
plastered walls and ceilings being tinted 
in rich old-parchment shades. In the 
rear hall and bedrooms the woodwork is 
in light gray and the walls are papered; 
in the sleeping-porch the woodwork is in 
old ivory, the walls plastered and tinted 
pale green. 

Robin’s-egg blue and tan is the color 
scheme in kitchen and bathroom; the 
breakfast-room has old-ivory woodwork 
and brightly papered walls. 

Oak flooring is used throughout, ex- 
cept in the bathroom, kitchen and service 
porch; the bathroom is floored with tile 
and finished with a tile wainscot. Tile is 
also used for the drainboards of the kit- 
chen sink. 

The house is equipped with a gas fur- 
nace and all other modern conveniences. 


CHar_Les Atma Byers. 
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PHOTO BY CHARLES ALMA BYERS 


This excellent representation in red brick of the 


Southern Colonial style in architecture is situated in Beverly Hills, California 
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Humanizing 


Figures 
(Continued from page 31) 


ifter years of varied experience that 
‘urnished him with an_ extraordinary 
yackground. He saw service as a special 
igent of the United States Department of 
Justice on the Mexican border during the 
hrilling gun-running period in 1911. Then 
re shifted about until now, at forty-one, 
ie is happy in the opportunity of spending 
‘en hours a day compiling vital statistics 
ind five hours more expressing them in 
ut. 

Just as he has proved by his avocations 
chat statistics are far from dull, just so 
decidedly does Ross argue that his voca- 
tion is anything but dry. 

He resents the popular conception of a 
statistician as a colorless, morose, narrow 
individual, incapable of a viewpoint be- 
yond his columns. 

Statistics are as colorful as you make 
them, he contends, and a. statistician 
must view the drama that unfolds on his 
calculating machine without prejudice or 
bias. Instead of a human calculating 
machine he must be a scientist, Ross 
declares, performing a scientific work for 
humanity: 


1 oo is the only inhabitant of the 
earth who has mastered statis- 
tics,” he says. “By mastering them he has 
been able to amass a fund of information 
as to the tactics of his enemies—animals, 
germs, insect pests and the elements. 
With this ammunition he has won the 
war for self-preservation.” 

It is easy for man, he argues, to view 
the problems of life in the aggregate be- 
cause he has statistics to take him beyond 
the point of personal observation. The 
world of the lower animals is restricted to 
personal observations. 

“Statistics have brought order out of 
chaos for mankind,” he says. “That is an 
established fact although some of your 
modern writers of free verse will tell you 
that vital problems are being treated in 
bulk with the tears wiped off. 

“Every science known to man is to a 
large degree a product of statistics. Take 
electricity for example. As a science it 
was developed by statistical methods be- 
fore the scientists had any understanding 
of what it really was. Observations of 
experiments in electricity tabulated and 
analyzed formed the basis for the science. 

“Medical science also owes much to the 
statistician, for the treatment of practi- 
cally all diseases was developed on a basis 
of statistics recording the results of 
numberless experiments.” 

Thus upholding his work as a science, 
Ross utilizes his great maze of figures as a 
kaleidoscope through which he surveys 
the achievements and foibles of his fellow- 
men. And he has not lost faith although 
he is not blind to the social ills of the day. 

He has studied the accomplishments 
and failures of modern youth through 
statistics—records of flapper marriages 
and divorces. Jazz he blames for some 
of the present-day ills. ‘‘It tends to foster 
flippancy among young boys and girls and 
throws life out of true proportion,” says 
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HAVE A SPOTLESS HOME *!IN SPOTLESS TOWN 


Painted Woodwork 
Kept Spotless 


—with SAPoLio. On light painted woodwork, grime 
persists around locks and knobs, on window sash 
and door trim, where childish hands can reach un- 
watched, and too, where older hands are careless. 
With SAPOLIO this dirt disappears with scarcely 
a rub. 


SAPOLIO is made of first quality materials—refined 
to produce the most thorough household cleanser 
possible. For all around cleaning it saves time and 
money because it’s amazingly quick. For dishes, 
aluminum, cutlery and kitchen ware SAPOLIO is 
unequaled. 


For tHe Cuitpren—Send 2c. stamp for 
cut-out and jingles of Sportess Town. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO., NEW YORK 


SAPOLIO 
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How many are 421,000 stockholders? 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


On OcToBeER 15th, 
American Telephone 
and Telegraph Com- 
pany checks representing the 
152d dividend were mailed to 
Its 421,000 stockholders. That 
is the largest number of stock- 
holders of any company in the 
world. The American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company is 
owned by a great investment 
democracy. Its dividend checks 
are cashed at banks in every 
state in the Union, by people 
representing all trades, stations 
and professions, 





No institution is more 
nationally or publicly 
owned than the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, which in turn owns 
more than 91% of the common 
stock of the operating com- 
panies of the Bell national 
System. The average holding 
is 26 shares, and no one person 
owns as much as 1% of the 
total stock. 

The Bell System was devel- 
oped in the interest of tele- 
phone users and is owned by 
the public that it serves. 
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PARKERS 
HAIR 
BALSAM 


. REMOVES DANDRUFF 
STOPS HAIR FALLING 


ES Has been used with 
P- Success for more than 40_Years 
RESTORES COLOR AND 
BEAUTY TO GRAY 
AND FADED HAIR 

>» 60FEF122 at all druggists 


HISCOX CHEMICAL WORKS 
PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 

“When_washing hair always use 
oreston Shampoo 





| well being as the oil in a watch. 
| [f unable to obtain Nyoil send to us 





The man who knows Oil uses 


NIOM Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact- 
ing care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 


direct 35c¢ for handy cans. 
WM. F. NYE, INC. 


Oil refiners for over half a ceatury 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS 
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he. “Sentiment should be prescribed 
with a waltz accompaniment. 

“But at that I cannot agree with those 
who charge jazz with the breakdown o 
morals. It is a product of moral conduct,» 
rather than a cause.” 

And Ross, thus philosophizing, likes to 
impress his listener with a few practical 
conclusions from a life of statistical obser) 
vations. 

He has boiled them down into these 
few simple rules for those who would live 
long and well: 

Eat to live; don’t live to eat. Statistics 
show that obesity is conducive to mor- 
tality. ; 

Don’t oversmoke. Statistics prove that 
it causes tobacco heart. 

Drive carefully. Statistics show increas-# 
ing numbers killed by automobiles each 
vear. 

When expecting a visit from the stork, 
consult a doctor at once. Statistics prove 
that infant mortality and maternal mor- 
tality are greatly reduced by pre-natal 
care. 

Have a thorough physical examination 
made once a year. Indisputable evidence 
that this will prolong your life is to be 
found in statistical records. 

Keep out of public gatherings when you 
have a cold. If you don’t, statistics show 
that you will spread disease. 

And—beware of bootleg liquors! Statis- 
tics show that more customers than boot-| 
leggers die every year! 
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Footholds of Men 


(Continued from page 37) 





dance. Senora de la Torre, we will make 
a handsome couple, you and I. Shall we 
teach these children the proper way to 
dance a madrillena?’’ As he spoke he 
slipped behind her, and broke a perfume- 

filled eggshell over her head. | 

While the rancheros applauded his 
dexterity, senora de la Torre, vastly 
pleased, glared at her meek husband, and 
said, ““What a man you would make for 
some appreciative woman, don Andres!” 

Don Jose’s cup had been filled and 
emptied many times. | 

“Don Andres,” he said seriously, “T 
wish that you had found one—before I 
did.” 

His meaning was so obvious that the 
men beat the table joyously. 

Hilarita danced under the laurel trees§ 
with don Jose, with don Andres and don§ 
Patricio and don Santiago and them all,#) 
lastly she was permitted to stand opposite} 
Ricardo. Very sedately they danced§ 
(since they knew all watched them); 
round and round they turned, now close, 
now at arm’s length; at each near ap- 
proach—as the music beat faster—they 
breathed more rapidly. 

As they swung together for a delicious 
hardly-tasted moment, Ricardo whis- 
pered, “I have so much to tell you— 
dearest ’Rita—.” 

Demurely, “Yes, my husband.” 

It was don Andres who missed them. 
He kept the pleasant fact to himself as 
long as he could hold it, but finally was 
forced to seek out his brother and Fra 
Juan. 
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“Don Jose’s most dutiful, lovely and 
ffectionate wife does not know that they 
wre gone,” he confided as secretively as he 


could, “but Hilarita and Ricardo are up | 
omewhere under the stars—and in the | 
A happy time | 


tars as well, I warrant. 
or them, eh?” 

The three men watched the brilliant 
olors of the dancers flash under the 
laring torches. 

Each was deep in his own thoughts. 


Don Estevan said at last, “Some day | 


heir children, and the children of their 
hildren, will dance under the laurel. 
3uena Esperanza will always be held by 
ur blood, Andres—.” 

“Santiago y del Valle!’ don 
houted; the laurel leaves trembled from 
is powerful battle-cry. 


Fra Juan, his gaunt frame erect, smiled 


t.them both. | 
“T will pray for it, my sons,”’ he said. 


The West at 
Washington 


(Continued from page 49) 


The most advanced step of this evolu- 
‘ionary tendency has been attained with 
he appointment of Edward A. Selfridge, 
f San Francisco, to be sort of general 
nvoy extraordinary to Europe on behalf 
of the American lumber industry—to 
Surope, mind you, with London as am- 
yassadorial base, and not to any particu- 
ar country. Mr. Selfridge used to be a 
‘lumber baron,” so it will not be too much 
if a jolt for him to become a lumber am- 
yassador. As a matter of fact he has al- 
eady been a lumber representative of 
ninisterial rank. He has only recently re- 
urned from Japan, where he was charged 
vith promoting the interests of American 
umber; and in that part of the world 
\merican lumber means Pacific coast 
umber. 

The new ‘dollar diplomat’’—without 
fense—is a San Francisco boy, a product 
if the public schools of that city and the 
Jniversity of California. At the latter in- 
titution he specially prepared for a com- 
nercial career by taking his degree as 
Joctor of Philosophy. ‘To take the curse 
fF this high-brow designation, he ac- 
juired a Bachelor-of-Law degree from the 
Solumbia School of Law. Back in 1899 
1e made both the California and the New 
fork bars—in the same year. For five 
rears his attorney’s shingle hung out in 
yan Francisco, but in 1904 he was lured 
rom law to lumber and became part and 
varcel of the redwood lumber industry. 
Che results may be judged from a release 
ssued by the Department of Commerce, 
vhich sets forth that he became manager 
if the Selfridge Holding Company in 
917, president of it in 1922, and “‘since 
hen engaged in managing his own invest- 
nents.” However, he appears to have 
iad a little time left over from incubating 
us own fortune, for, says the release, 
‘during the two-year period from Janu- 
ry I, 1922, to December 31, 1924,” he 
vas “advisory expert on problems con- 
erning timber in California, Oregon, 
Vashington and British Columbia.” 

Having dispensed all the advice re- 


Andres | 
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LOST 


those rose colored 
glasses 


a victim of cachexia (run down condition) 


No pep, no endurance, constantly 
troubled by indigestion, acidity, con- 
stipation; at work or at play only “‘half 
there’’— another victim of cachexia 
(run down condition). 


Eat yeast regularly and shake off the 
millstone. Know what it is to feel the 
youthful pep and zip again. But be 
sure to get Yeast Foam Tablets. 
They are pure yeast; they keep; 
they’re pleasant to eat; they come 
in two handy packages—5c for 
your daily supply or 50c 
for the big ten-day bottle. 


P. S.— Nothing like 
them for children. 
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Subscription Representatives 


BEGIN NOW 
TO PLAN FOR THE HEAVY FALL SEASON. 


SUNSET wants representatives everywhere. Send names of two 
local references and receive details of SUNSET’S 


MONEY MAKING OFFER 


> — 


Address AGENCY DEPT., SUNSET MAGAZINE, 
1045 Sansome Street 





San Francisco, Calif. 




















Give pour cara 


DRY WASH 


With Bowes Seal-Fast 
$1000 Bond Polish— it 


CLEANS as it 
POLISHES 


A HAT?’S the use of getting your 
: ,eet wet when you shine up the 
old bus? Unless your car is caked 
with dirt it’s better and easier to use 
Bowes Seal-Fast $1000 Bond Polish. 
First, a cleaner in this polish takes 
off all the tarnish and dirt and 
smooths the finish—then, as soon as 
it starts to set, a brisk rub or two 
leaves a smooth, brilliant surface. 
No matter whether your car is fin- 
ished in varnish, lacquer, enamel or 
Duco, $1000 Bond Polish works 
equally well on any of them. 


Price 75c a pint at any dealer. 
Made by 
BOWES 

SEAL-FAST 
CORP. 

Indianapolis 

Bowes Oakland 

Company 


Western Distributors 







Bowes Oakland Company 

2419 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send me at once a sam- 
ple of your $1000 Bond Polish. Enclosed 
10 cents (dime or stamps) will pay for pack- 
ing and postage. 


Name 
Address 
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quired in the region delimited in the fore- 
going sentence, Mr. Selfridge was per- 
suaded to journey advisorily to Japan in 
the summer of 1926 as the lumber trade 
commissioner of the Department of Com- 
merce. (See Herbert Hoover for particu- 
lars.) And now he goes to London, where 
he will dispense more advice and, it is 
hoped, forward orders for lumber along 
with it. 


authority. Berman alias Bennett was 


house the Columbian World’s Fair of 1893. 
Two years later he went to New Orleans 
and during the Spanish War helped to 
build there the fortifications designed to 
protect the mouth of the Mississippi 
against much over-rated and apprehended 
Spanish armadas. In 1906 he got his 
first impression of California when the 
Fuller Construction Company of Chicago, 
by whom he had been employed since 
1900, sent him to San Francisco on a 
reconnaissance after the fire. By _ his 
own account he never recovered from 
| that first impression. The call of Cali- 
| fornia then got him just as those once 
well bitten by the bacillus of the Orient, 
especially in former years, never quite 
recover from the toxin of the East. 

Nevertheless he went back to Chicago 
and joined the Thompson-Starrett forces 
who sent him in 1908 to New York. Here 
he made his first big construction mark 
on the sky-line in the record building of 
the Rector Hotel on 42nd Street: 

“We started work on that job in 
July” said he with some reminiscent 
pride, “and the hotel was opened, beds 
made and baths running in December! 
No over-time work either. If a job is 
well systematized from the start, you 
don’t need over-time. Besides you don’t 
often get value out of extra night shifts. 
Men can’t work the money’s worth at 
four o’clock in the morning.” 

In ro11t Mr. Dinwiddie came back to 
San Francisco and went into business 
for himself bringing with him the com- 
bined experience of nearly twenty-five 
years in architecture, business acumen, 
and general-staff contracting. 

“Bill” said Thompson to him by way of 
good-will parting injunction, “keep out 
of financing. If you don’t, you'll get 
stuck!” 

“G.3”’ Dinwiddie adopted that advice 
and has followed it ever since in his con- 
secutive feats of speed building that now 
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The career of Mr. Selfridge shows how 
easy it 1s to become one of the new-type 
ambassadors. All you have to do is to get 
a couple of degrees, practice law a few 
years, change over to industry, rise to 
affluence and command therein, become 
financially independent and amass so 
much leisure that you can take a govern- 
ment job for glory and not for the small 
cash that goes with it. 


Correcting a Misapprehension 


HILE Jacob Berman alias Jack Bennett, manipulator of Julian Petroleum 
millions, was a fugitive from justice, an article by Walter V. Woehlke in 
SUNSET stated that Berman, according to the Los Angeles district attorney, had 
a previous conviction against him. Now the Los Angeles district attorney’s office 


states that it has been unable to verify the report of sucha conviction. The state- 
ment was made by Mr. Woehlke in good faith, quoting public officials as his 


not there to deny or confirm the report. 


Now that Berman has surrendered to the authorities and denies the report, 
SuNSET gladly admits the mistake as to Berman’s prior conviction. 





Building Against Time 


(Continued from page 50) 


rise In monuments of sound financing as 
well as sound building-construction to 
make the new and fast growing San 
Francisco a city of battlements and 
towers. Confining himself to “‘opera- 
tions,” he nevertheless makes dead sure 
of the financing of an enterprise before 
he starts work on it. After that he 
doesn’t clutter up his proved system with 
complicated paper-work. “If book-keep- 
ing interferes with your business, can the 
book-keeping!” His own simplified sys- 
tem of auditing has more than once 
served as a guide to professional auditors 
who have profited in method from their 
review of his records. 

Thus, one after the other, the soaring 
buildings of the Telephone Company, the 
Standard Oil, the Central Bank in Oak- 
land, and the Golden Gate Theatre— 
a little over seven months from the be- 
ginning of steel construction to the first 
show!—stand up to do honor to those 
who have financed them, to their archi- 
tect, and to their builder. 


AYS this chief of operations, contem- 

plating his latest fnished campaign 
reflecting the gold of the Golden Gate 
from its western tiers of windows: 

“You can’t over-build an American 
city! Way back in 1900 or thereabouts 
I was sitting in with a conference in New 
York when Harry Black, Morgenthau, 
James Stillman—the old man, you under- 
stand—and a lot of other wise people were 
present, and we were all guessing how 
long could New York keep on building 
Manhattan Island up in the air. Well, 
the longest guess was three years! If you 
don’t believe it, remember the guesse 
that were made in 1914 for the duration 
of the war—anywhere from six months te 
two years at the outside. So long as rea 
estate has value big buildings will make 
the small buildings come down.” 

It took generations of slave labor tc 





. stone. 


- 


build the pyramids in Egypt and cen- 
turies of pe mous devotion in stone and 
stained glass to finish the Gothic cathe- 
drals of ae Dinwiddie’s structures 
are the creatures of steel and concrete 
realized in months. They are not un- 
usual either in speed or in soundness. 
Other cities can point to their counter- 

arts. The difficult thing to appreciate 
is that these miracles conjured up into 
the air by modern methods are as strong 
as, or stronger than, the patient work of 
men’s hands over many painstaking 
years. The Tokyo disaster in 1924 
proved that steel construction is the best 
possible earthquake risk and the newest 
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of the cathedrals of business are practi- 
cally unburnable. Speed attained by 
supervised and constantly inspected co- 
ordination is not bought by any sacrifice 
of efficiency. 

Not long ago Mr. Dinwiddie was offered 
a moving-picture star’s salary to come 
back to New York and rejoin the Thomp- 
son-Starrett organization with which he 
was formerly associated. His reply was 
indicative of his attachment to California 
and his belief in the building future of 
his adopted State: 

“T told ’em” said he, “‘that I wouldn’t 
go back to New York if they gave me the 
whole of the Plaza Hotel to live in!” 


the Air 


(Continued from page 69) 


the cost. It usually takes three planes of 
each design for test purposes. When such 
improvements are proved practicable, 
the companies are in position to immedi- 
ately go into quantity production of such 
planes upon requirement from the Govern- 
ment to do so. 
It is the policy of the Government thus 
to assist airplane construction companies 
at strategic points in the United States as 
a part of the defense reserve of the nation. 
Due to peculiar geographical conditions 
on the Pacific coast, this section is en- 
titled to and will receive tremendous help 
from such subsidies in the future. 
Because of peculiar military require- 
ments which can be met only with com- 
mercial aircraft, the Government must 


supervise and subsidize their construction. 
It is not at all unreasonable to assume 
that the Government, beginning with the 
next Congress, will embark upon a course 
of subsidization of commercial construc- 
tion that will amount to anywhere from 
half a billion dollars upwards to possibly 
a billion in the next ten or twelve years. 
And Pacific coast constructors are already 
laying their plans to get their fair share of 
those subsidies. 

Yes, there is no doubt that the Pacific 
coast, particularly California, has a great 
air future. And it is to the interest of 
every Westerner to lend a hand, directly 
or indirectly as he may be able to do, 
in the development of aviation in the 


West. 


What Shall We Do With Our 


Mountains? 


(Continued from page 15) 


down. In dealing with projects like those 
ped for Mt. Hood and the high 

ierras, I constantly encounter the old 
conception that our wilderness country is 
inexhaustible. “Of course some of it 
should be kept as nature made it,” men 
say; “but there is plenty somewhere else. 
Let us go ahead with our development.” 
This sort of laissez-faire will lead to 
nothing but the steady contraction of 
our western wilderness until little or none 
is left. We will keep it only as we hold it 
and fortify it by public sentiment as part 
of a master-plan for the mountain re- 
gions. 

Two summers ago I stood on the Con- 
tinental Divide in the Teton National 
Forest with other members of the Co- 
ordinating Committee on National Park 
and Forest boundaries. We were looking 
down into the upper canyon of the Yellow- 
We had left the roads and hotels 
and populous camp grounds and _ proces- 
sions of yellow busses in the developed 
portions of the Park behind us. To the 


north we could see Bridger Lake where we 


had camped the night before and still 
pick out, on its surface, the five trumpeter 
swans which had kept us company. On 


the day’s trail we had seen elk and moose 
and beaver. Below us lay the wonderful 
panorama of the upper Yellowstone, the 
river winding like a ribbon through its 
green meadows and flanked by huge, 
square lava escarpments a thousand feet 
high. To our right it headed in the tu- 
multuous peaks of the Wind River Moun- 
tains. 

I broke into impassioned _ speech. 
“There,” I said, “is a bit of God’s country 
which, barring a trail or two, is exactly as 
it was when Jim Bridger discovered it. 
Let us add it to the National Park if that 
is where it belongs; but curses on the man 
who bisects it with roads, plants it with 
hotels, and sends yellow busses streaking 
through it with sirens shrieking like souls 
in torment.’ 

The vote was unanimous. We all 
agreed that in the plans for the larger 
Yellowstone Park, the areas available to 
the throngs of people, with all of the de- 
velopments and facilities necessary for 
their accommodation, should be supple- 
mented by the alluring wilderness of the 
Upper Yellowstone and the Grand Tetons, 
kept sacred for the folk who want to get 
off the beaten path. That is precisely 
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THE first is a gift that smooths 
the trouble from his one 
never-ending source of irri- 
tation—the daily shave! 


How he and all men hate 
it! And what wouldn’t they 
give for something to make it 
easier, quicker and smoother! 


GIvE hima 
Twinplex 
Stropper. 
It will im- 
prove the 
edge even of 





a new blade 
so much he 
wouldn’t 
recognize it. 
Just a few 
quick turns and he has a blade 
that will shave in a jiffy and as 
smooth as silk. He will use his 
Twinplex morning after morning 
for years—and bless you forever- 
more. Ready packed in neat 
Christmassy little red and green 
boxes, $2.50 to $5.00. 





THE second gift is a 
shaving brush that is 
decidedly different— 
Soap and brush in one 
beautiful shaving help. 
A turn of the plunger 
and just the right quan- 
tity of soap is forced 
into the brush. It is 
handy to use, quick and 
clean. The bristles are 
of fine quality, vulcanized into 
hard rubber so they won’t come 
out. The brush is made of beauti- 
fully nickel plated non-rusting, 
non-corroding metal. You will be 
proud to present such a gift—and 
he will certainly be delighted to 
get it. Regular price $5.00— 
Special Christmas Price $3.49. 


Special Christmas Offer — 


Until Christmas these two fine gifts are 
being offered in combination. Here’s 
your chance to get him both a Twinplex 
Red Flash Stropper and a Twinplex 
Fountain Shaving Brush at a real bar- 
gain price — $4.98. The regular price 
for the two is $7.50. 

To be had at almost any drug, department, 
cutlery, hardware, sporting goods, or 
jewelry store. If your dealer can’t supply 





you, write direct to us 


TWINPLEX SALES*CO; 
1769 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


New York 


Montreal London 


Chicago 
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my approach to the question of what shall 
be done with our mountains on the Pacific 
coast, the approach through planning for 
the highest, all-round public service from 
our mountain playgrounds. 

Planning for the use and development 
of a million acres of mountains and forests 
in public ownership is well nigh as essen- 
tial as planning for a large city. The same 
kind of foresight is needed; and the ele- 
ments involved are almost as varied as 


the trathe and zoning and inion park relievi 
problems of a municipality. Our plans y 
rheumatic 
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idea of putting every acre to its highest 
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mous growth in motorized recreation 
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provision for it — in roadside camp 
grounds, in the designation of areas suit- 
able for summer cabins, in the location of 
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horseman can not only get off the beaten 
path but can get into an undeveloped 
country big enough to surround him with = a 

the real atmosphere and character of the ° ° 
wilderness. Only by deliberately retain- The Quick Magic 
ing such tracts of country—and enough of 
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the exclusion of the other. We need both 
and we can have both. It is a matter 
rather of preventing motorized recrea- 
tion from sweeping wilderness recreation, 
dear to the souls of many folk, off the face 
of the map. 

We have recently cast up, in the Forest 
Service, our own road building plans to see 
whither they are leading us. Leaving out 
Alaska, the roads now built in the Na- 
tional Forests pass by some 70 areas that 
might well be called wilderness. They 
range in size from 360 to over 11,000 
square miles. There are, of course, many 
smaller areas which offer opportunities 
for recreation on foot or horseback; I am 
speaking only of those big enough to 
amount to real wild country. When all 
the roads now planned for are built, there 
will still be left 59 areas of unopened 
country which meet the same standard as 
to size. In course of time, more roads 
doubtless will be built than those now 
planned for, and particularly more roads 
of a purely recreational character. No 
one can assume to pass now upon all fu- 
ture needs and contingencies. But in 
considering the future of our western 
mountains, I invite the people of the West 
to do just what we are undertaking to do 
in the Forest Service—check up and see 
whither we are headed. You can not 
gauge the situation by thinking only of 
this or that particular project, and com- 
fortably and complacently taking for 
granted that there is plenty of fine wilder- 
ness left somewhere else. You have got 
to look at the situation as a whole. 


ET us apply these general ideas right 

at home, in the California Sierras. 
Their lower and middle slopes and can- 
yons, in the National Forests, will for the 
most part be well traversed by roads. They 
are necessary for protection from forest 
fires, for hydro-electric developments, for 
the utilization of the main bodies of com- 
mercial timber. These roads, with the 
transmountain highways now existing, will 
offer an enormous mileage of attractive 
routes for motorized recreation. A few 
stub-end roads up into the lodgepole and 
fir forests and lower meadows will com- 
plete the protective system, move camp- 
ers up into country relatively safe from 
fire, and afford access into the rugged hin- 
terland at various points. 

Beyond this zone of intensive use lie 
the high Sierras. Under the plans of the 
Forest Service, there will remain, in the 
Sequoia, Sierra, Inyo, and Mono National 
Forests, over 3600 square miles of road- 
less wilderness, in units of 350 square 
miles and upward. There are additional 
large tracts of wilderness in the Yosemite 
and Sequoia National Parks. This is the 
country of canyon heads, of alpine lakes 
and meadows, of the upper reaches of 
heavy forest, of alpine woodlands inter- 
spersed with granite slopes and shingle, of 
tugged peaks, glaciers, and snowbanks. 
There is no other comparable area in the 
west that 1s more largely and wholesomely 
used for wilderness recreation. Califor- 
nians know it well and know how to use it. 
They stream into it every summer, large 
organizations with their pack strings, par- 
ties of college students with a mule or 
two, armed with a topographic map and 
ready for any adventure, ranchers’ fam- 
ilies from the San Joaquin Valley, city 
families from Oakland and Los Angeles, 
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Spring Needle Knit Ribbed UNION SUITS 
$4 to $7.50 Per Suit 


Flat Knit SHIRTS and DRAWERS 
$2 to $4.50 Per Garment 


Australian WOOL and COTTON MIXTURES and ALL WOOL; 


EIGHT GRADES, LIGHT, MEDIUM and HEAVY WEIGHTS 


Guaranteed NOT to Shrink 
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‘It’s Wonderful How 
Pinex Eases a Cough 


The moment 


marked relief. 
bills. 


whole pint—a family supply—of 
wholesome cough syrup, the best that 
money-could buy, for adults or child- 
ren. Tastes good, too—youngsters 
take it willingly. Used by millions of 
people for over 20 years. 

Insist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at all 
druggists. Money promptly refunded 
if qou are not glad you tried it. 

he Pinex Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind, 





; _you take a spoonful of tI 
Pinex, you feel it take hold of your cough, i 
] soothing the membranes and bringing ii 
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The this New Hoor Wax that 
CLEANS while it polishes. 


OW you can do the two tasks of 

cleaning and waxing the floor all 
in one process — and without danger 
of warping or spreading the floor 
boards or removing their finish! 


The new Liquid Veneer Liquid Wax 
contains harmless elements that re- 
move the dirt from the old finish while 
it applies the new. To see what an 
improvement it is, make this test with 
the sample we will send you. 


Take the worst spot on your floor, 
and go over it with the Liquid Veneer 
Liquid Wax. The dirt disappears as 
the original finish is rewaxed and 
polished. Almost in no time your floor 
looks new again. See “‘A”’ below. 


Then follow the same method, exactly, 
on an adjoining floor space, but use the 
wax that you are using now. You can 
restore the shine to the floor, but you 
can’t restore its bright new color. Old- 
fashioned wax does not remove the 
dirt. It just glosses over the discolored 
surface. See ‘‘B’’. To make this test at 
our expense, 
mail the cou- 
pon. 
WQUID VERTER 
CORPORATION 
4122 
Liquid Veneer 
Bldg. 


“ewY Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Liquid Veneer Corporation 
4122 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
You may send me a sample bottle of Liquid Veneer 
Liquid Wax free and postpaid so I can test it on my 
own floors and see that it cleans as well as polishes. 


City... ‘ State 
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all out for the most delightful and inex- 
pensive of vacations. 

It is my sober judgment that California, 
with her immense urban and valley popu- 
lation, needs the Sierra wilderness for 
health and play fully as much as she needs 
the Sierra roads for health and play; and 
that as part of a state-wide plan looking 
to her social welfare, we should preserve 
the wilderness as assiduously as we build 
the roads. I believe that the replacement 
of the Muir Trail by a highway with all 
that follows in the train of a highway 
would largely destroy the wilderness 
character and allurement of the high 
Sierras. The state and the nation would 
lose more from this development than 
they would gain. 

Mt. Hood is very much in the same 
case. It is accessible to a large urban 
population. Around and about it, and 
well up on some of its slopes are oppor- 
tunities for motorized recreation. The 
federal government collaborated with the 
state and counties in building a loop road 
completely around the mountain, provid- 
ing not only a delightful automobile trip 
over the spurs and through the timber, 
but opening up many more camp grounds, 
summer home locations and other facili- 
ties for recreation. 


ITHIN this’ encircling _ belt, 

made readily accessible to the 
auto traveler, lies the great central mass 
of the mountain itself—the peak with 
its glaciers and  snowbanks, alpine 
meadows, the heads of innumerable 
streams, open parks, and the forest types 
of the high Cascades. It is a wonderful 
area for mountain climbing, camping, 
and sojourning in the wilderness; and 
it is probably more widely used for 
this purpose and more widely revered 
for its wilderness appeal than any other 
part of Oregon. It is true enough that the 
proposed tram road up Cooper spur and 
the cableway to the peak, with engines 
and structures and receiving stations and 
eating houses, would not wholly destroy 
the wilderness character of Mt. Hood. 
There would still be left a lot of country to 
roam about in and approaches where 
people could climb the mountain on foot. 
You could say the same thing about a 
highway through the high Sierras. But 
the real charm and appeal of Mt. Hood to 
the mountaineer and nature lover would 
be gone. This must be weighed in the 
scales against the opportunity afforded 
for more people to reach the peak than 
would ever climb it, the unique attraction 
of an upholstered ascent to everlasting 
snow in midsummer, and the inflow of 
tourist dollars. Oregon has almost limit- 
less opportunities for motorized recrea- 
tion. The serious question in my mind is 
whether, in turning over Mt. Hood to this 
form of use, she would not lose more than 
she would gain. 

I have discussed the question thus far 
as nearly as possible in tangible terms of 
the social service derived from our finest 
mountain areas. But the question has 
another side. You may call it reverence 
for the majesty and dignity of our most 
commanding peaks, or sentiment, or what 
you will. However you wish to phrase it, 
the grandeur and inspiration of the out- 
standing peaks of the Pacific coast, like 
Rainier, Hood, Shasta, and Whitney, 1s 
one of the really priceless spiritual assets 
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of the West. You can not define it in any 
satisfactory tangible way; but just the 
same it is there. It has its traditional and 
historic side no less. 

I make no apologies for a strain of 
pure sentiment in trying to answer this 
question. The awe and majesty of great 
mountains are certainly worth something 
to us; and it seems to me that these con- 
siderations should give us pause before 
we attack our most distinguished peaks 
with steam shovels and dynamite. 

It would of course be futile to attempt 
‘ro say what should be done with our 
mountains in general or inflexible terms. 
Mt. Washington, the outstanding peak of 
New England, long ago succumbed to a 
vog railroad. Pikes Peak has yielded to 
the highway and motor car. Roads are 
being built to other western summits. 
Doubtless as time goes on and we learn 
how to balance all of these considerations, 
motor roads or cableways to still more 
mountain lookouts will receive public Our latest model with pleated fold tip and pinhole perforations. A popular style 
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Mr. Hamilton looked startled but he 
graciously accepted the Bible, managed 
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The exquisite thimble-size (fresh) Olympia 
Oysters (sometimes called “Californias” 
in California) for the turkey dressing! 
Such a wonderful thing to talk about at the 
dinner too. Here is a famous recipe: 


5 lbs. of Blanc’s Famous Olympia Oyster 
Turkey Dressing—(for a 14-lb. turkey at the 
cost of 98c—approximately). Ingredients: 
‘4 pt. (100) Olympia oysters; 3 pcs. butter, 
table size; 14 lb. of ham, bacon or salt pork, 
the skin from the neck, the gizzard and the 
liver of the turkey all cut into small dices; 
lg lb. dry onions, % lb., about 6 branches, 
celery both cut into small dices; 1% Ibs. 
white bread; 1 tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley; 1 level tablespoon: of sage; 3 eggs; 
salt, pepper. Operation: Put butter, ham, 
the liver, the gizzard and the skin of the tur- 
key in a good-sized pan, fry until half cooked 
—add onions and celery finish to cook on 
slow fire toa golden color. Press the bread, 
previously soaked in cold water for 10 min- 
utes, and with parsley, sage, 3 raw eggs put 
into the pan, mix everything well together, 
season to taste. Now into a separate pan 
bring the Olympia oysters to “boiling point” 
and add them with their liquor to the other 
ingredients without mashing the oysters. 
Simply delicious! 


And, perhaps, start the dinner with the 
Junior Olympia Oyster Cocktail?—just six 
to ten little oysters and tomato catsup with 
Worcestershire and a little tobasco. 


Write to Olympia Oyster Growers Assn., 
Olympia, Wash., for Recipe Folder 


NOTE: Have Your Market 
Get the Oysters Now! 
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his glasses, and read aloud the dramatic 
story of a star and three rich kings. 

“So much for the Wise Men,” com- 
mented Susie Morris, when he had fin- 
ished. ‘“‘Now, Mr. Murdock, if you will 
just read from Luke, we’ll hear about the 
shepherds; that will give us both sides.” 

Mr. Murdock beamed. He was en- 
chanted to have a part in this household 
rite. He began loudly, as though to si- 
lence any possible contradiction, “‘ “There 
were in the same country shepherds,’ ”’ 
but his voice softened when he came to the 
baby and the manger. 

“T used to feel so sorry for the shepherds 
because they were poor,” remarked Mrs. 
Morris. Then, the more I thought of it, 
it came to me that the shepherds made 
the best gift after all. You see, the kings 
just went home and we’ve never heard 
anything more about them and nobody 
even knows what became of the gold or 
of the myrrh. But the shepherds went 
out and told. That is why | lighted the 
windows,” she explained, earnestly. “If 
you haven’t any gold to offer, you must 
tell the story.” 

There was silence for a moment, broken 
by the quiet voice of the beggar man. 

“That was the sermon,” he said, gently. 
“Now would you like a hymn?” and be- 
fore they could answer he stood up be- 
side the little shining tree and in a deep, 
glorious voice began to sing. 


“Oh, little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie; 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by.” 


Nobody stirred. All their attention 
was fixed on this unknown, tired-eyed 
man who was giving them the best that 
he had to offer. He sang on through the 
verses, almost to the end. 


“* “How silently, how silently, 
The wondrous gift 15 given; 
So God imparts to human hearts— 


” 


And then, even as they listened and 
heard the rich notes fail and stop, they 
saw the man fall limply to the floor. 

Then there was confusion and the 
bustle of everyone trying to do something 
helpful and above all the loud voice of 
George Murdock insisting that he be 
allowed to carry the erstwhile dangerous 
character to bed. 

“He only needs rest,”’ said Mrs. Morris. 
“Climbing the grade and the long walk 
afterward and getting lost were too much 
for him,” and they all agreed but watched 
until he had fallen into a natural sleep. 

In the morning there was no slackening 
of the rain and Mrs. Morris would not 
hear of anyone trying to travel. 

“OF course we ranchers are thankful 
for it,” she explained. “But there is no 
sense in your going out in it. Do stay.” 

Mr. Hamilton was the silently ap- 
pointed spokesman. 

“Under those circumstances, we can 


only accept. But you must certainly 
allow us to help.” 
So Mrs. Morris took command and 


assigned the duties. Only the beggar 
man was absent, resting in his room un- 
til dinner time. 

“T guess Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Mur- 
dock will have to feed the two horses and 
the cow and the chickens, the stock can 
range for themselves. I shall have to be 
cooking and Mr. Wheeler can keep the 
fires up and do errands. Miss Julie can 
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fix the rooms and perhaps Mrs. Hamilton 
better look after the sick man—Cumber- 
land, did he say his name was?” 

They all obeyed like soldiers and Mrs. 
Morris could not repress a smile when the 
rich man and the “scoundrel” turned up 
their coat collars and dashed off to the 
barn together. Young Wheeler was al- 
ready bringing in an armful of wood. 
He stopped beside her. 

“T just want you to know, Mrs. Morris, 
that I am not that man’s chauffeur. Not 
that it would make any difference if I 
were but he just said it to be mean. I 
own my car and I’m earning money by 
taking tourists on trips. I’ve had the 
Hamiltons out now for a month and no- 
body could have been nicer until yester- 
day. Then, you see—’ He flushed 
deeply. “W ell, I don’t mind telling you 


” 
“Yes,” 


ce 





she nodded, sympathetically. 


ELL, you never heard anybody 
so unreasonable as that man! 
As though I could help loving Julie! It 
isn’t that she’s pretty and sparkling and 
all that but she’s so sweet and good and 
so—Why, Mrs. Morris,” he ended, 
huskily, “I could say my prayers to 
Julie!” 

“Yes,” she said again, softly. 

“Well, I couldn’t help showing her how 
I felt and we decided that we ought to 
tell her parents and then such a time! 
You see, his hobby is ancestry. My 
father is a country minister back in In- 
diana. He and Mother have been good 
and brave and unselfish all their lives 
but they haven’t Mayflower blood!” 
His scorn was fearful. “They scrimped 
and saved to help me through college and 
now I have an orange grove and am doing 
well, but I am working outside to pay 
them back. Did Mr. Hamilton care any- 
thing about that? No, sir. He asked me 
my grandmother’s maiden name and [ 
said 1t was Mufhn, and he looked at me 
like a—like a fish and said, ‘There are 
limits to the heights that a muffin can 
rise!’ It was simply insulting!”’ 

Mrs. Morris laughed outright. 

“Of course he was upset—his only 
daughter! You must make allowances.” 

“T hadn’t thought of it that way,” 
acknowledged young Wheeler, soberly. 
“Maybe it is a little rough on him. I 
guess I'll go and help him with those 
chickens.” 

As he strode away, Julie stole into the 
kitchen. 

“Mrs. Morris,’ she whispered, “I 
want to ask you a very strange question. 
Have you noticed anything queer about 
Father? Does he seem to you like a 
perfectly normal man?!” 

Susie Morris paused in her act of filling 
the great plump turkey with savory 
dressing and looked into the youthful, 
troubled face. 

“Why, he appears all right to me,” she 
answered, kindly. ‘I should say he was 
quite sane and a very nice father.” 


“Oh, he always has been,” Julie as- 
sured her, earnestly. “That is what 
makes it seem so peculiar. He _ has 


always been so pleasant and he has beau- 
tiful manners, but yesterday he changed 
completely. He was very rude indeed, 
he was brutal to Mr. Wheeler! The queer 
part is that Mr. Wheeler is really an ex- 
ceptional person. Nobody could be with 
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him day in and day out, as we have been, 
without seeing that. But the way father 
spoke to him! Why, father acted insane!” 

“He isn’t insane,” she declared, en- 
couragingly. “Fathers sometimes take 
queer notions. They sometimes think 
that when agirl begins to care for a young 
man, she stops caring for her father. It 
makes fathers feel pretty sick until they 
find out better, find out that they’re 
going to have more in their lives, instead 
of less, than they had before. There are 
times when one ought to be very kind to 
fathers, my dear.” 

“Why, I adore father!’ cried Julie. 
“Nobody could ever take his place!” 

“Then perhaps you’d better tell him 
so,” suggested Mrs. Morris. “Here 
comes Mr. Murdock on a run; I wonder 
what he wants.” 

Julie slipped away and the scoundrel 
burst i in, face all aglow. 

“Just came to ask if it is all right to use 
the straw in the corner of the barn. Going 
right back. What that man Hamilton 
doesn’t know about bedding down a 
horse! But he’s game. [ll say that for 
him, he’s game! I guess there are some 
other things he doesn’t know that would 
be to his advantage,” he hinted, darkly. 

“Tm going to find out pretty soon,” and 
he plunged again into the rain. 


FEW minutes later Mr. Hamilton 

appeared with a basket of eggs 
just as his wife entered the kitchen with 
an emptied bowl. 

“T hope it was all right to gather these 
eges. Murdock was brought up on a 
farm and seems to understand what to 
do. He knows the business conditions out 
here pretty thoroughly, too. How is the 
sick man?” 

“Better,” answered Mrs. Hamilton, 
“but there is something very helpless 
about him. You were right, Loring; he 
is English and one of the Cumberlands. 
He is very reticent about it—you know 
how modest Englishmen are—but I made 
aim tell. His father’s aunt was lady-in- 
waiting to the Queen.” 

“Too bad he didn’t think of that com- 
ng up the grade yesterday,” observed 
Mrs. Morris drily. “It might have puffed 
um up and lifted him along and_pre- 
vented his collapse. As it is, I don’t see 
chat it is doing him much good. We get 
ots of those pedigreed fellows out here. 
We call them ‘‘youngers,’’ meaning 
younger son, you know. We try to be 
kind to youngers because they have 
ip-hill work. I suppose that comes from 
uaving had an established place in the 
world for generations. It doesn’t develop 
their resources. Now take this young 
Wheeler and see the difference. When 
he needs money, he goes to work and 
zarns it. He can use his wits. Coming 
‘rom a line of people who have had to use 
their wits, he is in practice, so to say. 
And it doesn’t keep him from having de- 
cency and manners at the same time. | 
cell you, Mr. Hamilton,” she finished, 
zarnestly, while she stirred raisins and 
cinnamon and citron into her pudding, 

“There isn’t any beating such a combina- 
tion as that!” 

When they had left the kitchen, Susie 
Morris stood quite still and closed her 
eyes. 

“Dear Lord, forgive me,” she prayed, 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Speaking of Books 
(Continued from page 5) 


With the exception of Lyman Beecher, 
these five leaders of their time were 
almost exactly contemporaneous. Their 
lives covered approximately the first half 
of the 19th Century, an era of extraordi- 
narily rapid change—“‘shattering change,” 
Miss Rourke calls it. 

Such an era must have its leaders. Popu- 
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lar confusion always results in the popu- | 


lace looking for guidance and taking it 
from the man or woman who most closely 
personifies the longing and beliefs and 
cherished hopes of the crowd. And in 
one way or another, these five leaders 
whom Miss Rourke has chosen as her sub- 
jects, were the crowd—‘‘sublimated,” 
so to speak, in the persons of individuals. 
Taken singly, their lives reflect five facets 
of the life of the day; taken together, 
they represent, along with their asso- 
ciated backgrounds, the panorama of an 
epoch—an epoch of jubilee which their 
voices, trumpet-like, announced. 


ET us say this much about “Trum- 

pets of Jubilee” before we go on. 
It is first a book for the reader who leans 
toward biographical writing; such a reader 
will find in the book a remarkable niceness 
of characterization, an exceptional sym- 
pathy with the subjects, an admirable 
clearness of perception of the background 
against which they appear—altogether 
an unusual equipment of those talents 
which a biographer needs most. 

And in the second place, “Trumpets of 
Jubilee” is a book for the average reader, 
the reader who has no especial predilec- 
tion for biography as such, but who can 
and does enjoy a true story, well told, 
about enormously interesting people who 
lived in exceptionally interesting times. 
That average reader will find Miss Rourke 
a writer who fulfills to the letter our 
earlier statement of what a biographer 
should be, and more—a writer who pos- 
sesses the rare faculty of being able to 
write biography without departing from 
the truth and make it as vivid as though 
it were a story of today and as absorbing 
as hction 

A Vagabond in Fiji 

EXT to mystery stories there is 

no type of book which commands 
a more stanch group of adherents than 
travel-writing. Those who swear by 
travel book stay sworn; they'll follow 
their favorite travel writer through thick 
and thin. Travel writing, good travel 
writing, is sure-fire; its aianhet is ready 
made, just as certainly as the market for 
the best of the six best sellers. 

When you simmer it down, however, 
really good travel writing is not so easily 
come by. As we’ve observed, those who 
are true travel-fanatics will suffer much 
in the way of dull writing for the sake of 
pursuing their hobby, but they’ll also hail 
a new travel writer who can give them 
their favorite dish made piquant with a 
Travel-book readers hailed 


new sauce. 
Harry Foster four years ago when “Ad- 
ventures of a Tropical Tramp” appeared 


and they’ve grown increasingly enthusi- 
astic about him with successive books. 
Now his new one “‘A Vagabond in Fir” 
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each and every member of the Carew 
family..—New York Times. $2.50 


The KINGDOM 
THEOPHILUs 


by William J. Locke 


The story of Theophilus Bird, who 
owned health and wealth but came 
near to failure in his search for happi- 
ness. $2.50 


Winner of the Dodd, Mead 
Prize Novel Contest 


REBELLION 
by Mateel Howe Farnham 
A romantic and vividly modern novel. 
The magnificent drama of the in- 


evitable revolt of one generation from 
that which precedes it. $2.00 


The 
THUNDERER 


by E. Barrington 


A story of the passionate love of 
Napoleon for Josephine which is 
proving the most popular of E. Bar- 
rington’s many_ successful books. 


Illustrated. $2.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Avenue New York 

















‘*Trenchant stories, quick, 
terse, and strong,’’ writes 
Virginia Woolfinthe New 
York Herald Tribune of 


Men Without 


Women 
by 
Ernest Hemingway 


At all bookstores. $2.00 
SCRIBNERS 
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(Dodd, Mead), is on the stalls and there’s 
a feast ready for those of the faithful who 
have come to see in Foster a traveler who 
writes travel with no pretense at purple- 
and-gold description, who shuns statis- 
‘tics as the plague, whose narrative is done 
in the simplest, most straightforward of 
journalistic writing, but who gives you, 
nevertheless, the picture of the lands he 
visits as no amount of decorated writing 
dressed with export-and-import figures 
ever does. 

SUNSET readers may remember that 

arry Foster was sent to the South Seas 
last winter with the telegraphic instruc- 
tions: 


“Expect you to dine with cannibals 
stop investigate wild vamps stop if 
necessary jump overboard with knife 
» between teeth and fight man-eating 
‘sharks stop but tell the truth about it 
double stop.” 


He did all of these things excepting the 
knife-between-the-teeth trick and he 
found out that that wasn’t being done any 
more, even by the natives. But he fol- 
lowed all other instructions and even ex- 
ceeded them. For example, he traversed 
the jungles and the mountains of Fiji 
afoot and accompanied only by a Fijian 
“boy” approximately three times his 
size. He penetrated the fastnesses which 
until very recently had been occupied 
only by those savages to whom baked 
missionary was a popular dish. They 
didn’t eat him, however, although they 
did disapprove of him—on the grounds 
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that he wouldn’t admit belonging to any 
church! 

Foster purposely stayed away from 
Tahiti, from the over-exploited Mar- 

uesas. His adventures cover Samoa the 
Posies and Fiji. He lost his baggage 
once, including his camera, but retained 
his sense of humor always. 

And that, to our way of thinking, is his 
most remarkable exploit as it is ‘always 
his greatest charm. Good as Hallibur- 
ton’s “Royal Road to Romance’’ is, it 
would have been better if he hadn’t al- 
ways taken himself quite so seriously. 
Delightful as are a dozen, a hundred other 
travel books we could name, (all travel 
books are delightful), they might have 
been better still if their authors hadn't 
taken what they saw quite so seriously. 
Foster falls into neither error. He reports 
his adventuring accurately and with a 
wealth of informative detail, but with his 
tongue always in his cheek and “A Vaga- 
bond in Fiji” is, in consequence, some of 
the best travel stuff we've ever come 
across. 


HEN Dale Collins, a newspaper 

cub, accompanied the muillion- 

aire owner of the “Speejacks”’ on that now 

famous yachting trip around the world, 

and wrote his “Sea Tracks of the Spee- 

jacks,” he definitely cast the die which 

was to determine his career. He was to 

be a writer and he went at it with charac- 
teristic vigor. 

“Ordeal,” his first novel was an ex- 

(Continued on page go) 





Recent Books in Brief Review 


Waterways of Westward Wandering. 
By Lewis R. Freeman. (Dodd, Mead, 
$3.50) 

Sunset readers will remember Lewis 
Freeman as the man who makes rivers 
his hobby. In this new volume he tells 
of his experiences on three rivers, the 
Ohio, the Missouri and the Mississippi. 
Mr. Freeman spices his narrative with 
plenty of anecdote and the adventure 
takes care of itself—the result being a 
delightful and extremely readable volume 
of domestic travel. 


Adventures in Arabia. By W. B. Sea- 
brook. (Harcourt, Brace, $3 .00) 

Mr. Seabrook’s chief principle in trav- 
eling Arabia was the strict avoidance of 
any official channels. He was fortunate 
in an acquaintance with one chieftain, 
and relying on Bedouin hospitality he 


saw the country, from the inside out, as - 


few have been privileged to see it. This 

is a fascinating book; a story of strange 
customs and manners against an un- 
usually romantic background and charm- 
ingly written. 

| 


Oasis and Simoon. By Ferdinand Os- 
sendowski. (E. P. Dutton, $3.00) 

The author of ‘‘Beast, Men and Gods,” 
“Man and Mystery in Asia” and other 
books transports his readers to Tunisia 
and Algeria in his inimitable fiery fashion. 


The Bartenstein Mystery. By J. S. 
Fletcher. (Dial Press, $1.75) 

We’ve forgotten how many mysteries 
J. S. Fletcher turns out in a year. At 
any rate, the extraordinary thing is that 
his yarns are always up to par. In this 
newest story the famous financier, Mar- 


cus Bartenstein, is found dead before 
his fireplace. Beside him lies a blood 
stained sword cane. That’s a good 
enough start for any mystery tale. 


When Tutt Meets Tutt. By Arthur 
Train (Scribner’s, $2.00) 

Tutt and Mr. Tutt, that famous com- 
bination-at-law, in five new stories, in 
one of which they find themselves on op- 
posite sides of the same case, thus supply- 
ing Mr. Train with his tug-of-war title. 


On the Air. By Paul Deresco Augs- 
burg. (Appleton, $2.00) 

A volume of eighteen short stories in 
all of which the radio plays an important 
part. It’s a volume strong in romance, 
rich in drama, if of a more or less obvious 
sort. 


The Thunderer. 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.50) 

In this novel of Napoleon and Jo- 
sephine, E. Barrington does one of her 
usual brilliant jobs of reconstructing the 
physical background of an era for fic- 
tional purposes. With the question of 
whether or not this is really Napoleon 
we are not concerned; that is a matter 
for historians and biographers to worry 
about. The author has made an entranc- 
ing story of it, which is what she set out 
to do; what else do her readers want? 


Men Without Women. By Ernest 
Hemingway. (Scribner’s, $2.00) 

A volume-of magnificent short stories 
by the author of “The Sun Also Rises.”’ 
“Fifty Grand” and ‘The Undefeated’’ 
are included in the volume and the book 
is worth reading for the sake of those two 
stories alone, good as the others are. 





By E. Barrington. 
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ay 
When Youand Dumas 


go adventuring together 


O GO back to the Paris of the 

Cardinal with Dumas is to plunge 
headlong into plots and counterplots, 
leaping swords and sudden death. The 
moment he introduces you to D’Ar- 
tagnan, the Gascon lad who saved a 
Queen and became, with those famous 
Three of the King’s Musketeers, a sym- 
bol of invincibility and loyal courage, 
is to bid goodby to sleep until the last 
brilliant victory is won. Dumas, greatest 
of Romancers, is ready to take you ad- 
venturing in the days of restless swords. 


bY “ 


You will get a decided thrill when you 
buy your first beautiful New Century 
Book. A thrill that will multiply as 
you choose your favorite books—one 
by one from the 165 titles, the great 
novels, famous plays, inspiring essays, 
and poetry, of the world’s greatest 
writers. Printed from clear type, India 
paper, so compact that an 800-page 
book will fic easily in your pocket — 
and bound in full genuine leather, 
tastefully decorated in gold—only $2.50 
a volume. Just charming books to 
handle and to read. 
You'll find abpreciated gifts for 
a cherished friend in 


NELSON 
NEW CENTURY 
LIBRARY 














Nelson's entire New Century Library takes this much 
less space than the same number of standard-sized books 


$2.50 only for each volume at the better bookstores. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, NEW YORK 


_ Please send me the valuable booklet “The Read- 
ing Year’’ (printed on the famous Nelson India 
Paper) which will help me plan my year’s reading, 
and the complete list of the Nelson New Century 
Library. S 
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Gouverneur Morris 
Writes of Monterey 


California. . . the Monterey Peninsula 


Thrilling in its vistas of the Pacific and 
of mountain and forest, fresh with eternal 
spring, and redolent of romance and his- 
toric interest . . here is a regal setting for 
your home. 


Is it any wonder that Gouverneur 
Morris, the celebrated American novelist, 
whose home is here, writes: 


“If there are people still left in this rest- 
less world who care more about homes 
which grow more beautiful through occu- 
pancy and care. .I have always thought 
that there is no place in all the world that 
has so much to lavish as the Monterey 
Peninsula.” 


But—Monterey has much more than 
scenic beauty and climatic loveliness. . . 
for at Hotel Del Monte, at your very 
doors, is one of the World’s Sports Head- 
quarters. 


Three championship golf courses, famed 
polo fields, ocean trails, forest walks and 
fine motor roads. . in fact facilities for 
every outdoor sport add immeasurably to 
the joy of living—if you live in the Mon- 
terey Peninsula. 


At Pebble Beach, Pacific Grove or Car- 
mel Highlands—all within this enchanted 
spot—is to be found your ideal homesite. 
The coupon is for your convenience in 
getting further information. 


‘Del Monte ‘Properties 
Company 


Edward & Wildey Building 
Los Angeles, California 


275 Park Avenue 
New York City 


Hotel Del Monte 
Del Monte, California 


Crocker Building 
San Francisco, California 


Det Monte Propertizs COMPANY 
Gentlemen : 

Please send me further information about 
the Monterey Peninsula. 
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traordinarily fine story, a rare combina- 
tion of out-and-out romantic plot materia! 
and thoroughly good writing. The book 
was a notable success and Collins was 
established as a comer. 

Then he wrote ‘““The Haven,” an odd 
novel of a movie sheik cast away on a 
desert island; a study in the psychology 
of several women and one man and not 
nearly so stirring a story as “Ordeal.” 
It did fairly well, however, and demon- 
strated that Dale Collins had more up his 
sleeve than a certain fertility in the manu- 
facture of plot and situation. 

Now comes “The Sentimentalists,”’ 
(Little Brown) and proves again that 
Collins can write a good story well. 

“The Sentimentalists” IS, first of all, a 
good yarn, a rapidly moving story before 
everything. Captain W helan, master of 
the brig Hirondelle has sailed the seven 
seas long enough to be certain that he 
was as hard as they come. No sentiment 
about him, if you please. Then, in a 
river-mouth in the Dutch East Indies, 
a small boat floats out of the darkness to 
fetch up against the side of the brig. In 
it is a white baby, a boy. And Captain 
Whelan discovers a small spark of senti- 
ment under his tough old hide and adopts 
the baby. 

Of course it becomes evident that a 
woman’s care is necessary to the child 
and Captain Whelan goes looking for 
someone to take charge. He finds Tina 
Murray a young woman, not over-scrup- 
ulous, but at bottom an honest soul. 
She accepts his offer and the Hirondelle 
sails with nurse and baby as passengers. 

You'll grant that this is an excellent 
start, and Mr. Collins makes the most of 
it. Adventure, romance, mystery—phil- 
osophy, even, in the person of Mr. Car- 
rington, mate of the Hirondelle and stu- 
dent, in his way, of the stars—the author 
uses all of these materials in the weaving 
of his story. 

What makes the book especially worth 
while is the brilliant, colorful manner in 
which Mr. Collins writes. It is only 
rarely that you find excellent plot sense, 

1 feeling for the dramatic, a talent for 
Seeciiehe writing and willingness to keep 
the story pared down to essentials gath- 
ered in one story-teller. When you do 
come across the happy combination you 
have discovered a born fictioneer, a lineal 
descendant of all the Homers that ever 
smote their bloomin’ lyres to breathlessly 
attentive listeners. Dale Collins is of this 
breed. Don’tmiss ““The Sentimentalists.” 


“Ate Light You Up 
Your Candles!” 


(Continued from page 87) 


“for putting it on to the English quite 
so hard, but something had to be done to 
help those children. It can’t hurt the 
English, as a race, and I'll promise to 
make it up to the beggar man!” 

Never was there a better dinner nor 
guests more ready to enjoy it. Julie came 
with her arm linked fondly through 
her smiling father’s. The scoundrel 
beamed as became one who had put in a 
well spent morning giving instruction 
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+48 THREE CALIFORNIANS #?: 
Gertrude Atherton’'s 


CALIFORNIA 


An Intimate History 


The best history of the state, and the best 
state history in American literature. A new 
chapter brings the book completely up-to- 
date. Beautifully illustrated, octavo, $3.00. 


Read also her great novel 


THE IMMORTAL 
MARRIAGE ..... -..... 2.0 


Us 
Robinson Jeffers’ 


THE WOMEN AT 
POINT SUR 


Edgar Lee Masters says: “The greatest poem 
produced in America in many years. It has 
the intensity of Sophocles in it; the crash and 
thunder of the Pacific; and above all its psy- 
chology is wholly American and original.” 


$2.50 
Us? 


Don Ryan’s 


ANGEL’S FLIGHT 


Los Angeles and New York, poles of Amer- 
ica’s mad city civilizations are, its scenes. 
From newspaper offices clanging with the 
latest murder, to salons of social lions and 
on to dives and highway robbery, runs this 
Strong, realistic, beautifully written story. 


$2.50 
At All Bookstores 


GOOD BOOKS 


Boni & Liveright  "WRL'SGERS 







“Get Acquainted” Subscription to 


SUNSET 5 


issues $ 1 


for 





GENUINE 
HOSPITALITY 


The time-honored traditions of 
the Hotel Van Nuys are the 
most priceless asset of the hotel. 


Coupled with whole-hearted 
service, true hospitality, and 
refinement, it is no wonder 
that the Van Nuys is known 
the world over. 


MODERATE RATES 


Write for illustrated folder 


HOTEL 
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There’s a thrill of 


satisfaction when you 


buy Christmas Seals 


HERE’S a thrill because you 

know that you are doing good for 
others and yourself, because Christ- 
mas Seals help finance the work of 
stamping out tuberculosis. The Tu- 
berculosis Associations have already 
helped to cut the tuberculosis death 
rate by more than half. 

During 1928 these Tuberculosis As- 
sociations will conduct a campaign on 
the early diagnosis of tuberculosis. 
This means further health protection 
for everyone. 

Buy your Christmas Seals today. 
Put them on your Christmas mail and 
help spread their joyous message of 
health on earth. 





The National, State, and 
Local Tuberculosis Associations 
of the United States 








South 
America 
~Africa 
Cruise 


—the “Cruise of Contrasts’’—first 
the quaint West Indies, then so- 
phisticated Latin America, next prim- 
itive Africa with native bazaars, 
kraals, diamond mines — optional 
excursions to Holy Land, Khartum, 
Valley of Kings and up the Nile. 
Then gay Cairo, Italy, Monte Carlo, 
and London or Paris for Spring. 
16 countries, 20 ports, 104 days. 
Empress of France sails from New 
York January 24, 1928. Also 
Mediterranean Cruise. 


Carry Canadian Pacific Express Travellers 
Cheques. Good the world over 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s greatest travel system 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND TACOMA _ SEATTLE 
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where it was sorely needed. The singer 
came gratefully; if slightly disconcerted 
at the size of the helpings with which Mrs. 
Morris began ‘“‘making it up to him,” 
he politely gave no sign. 

And then, when they had triumphed 
over the turkey and the vegetables and 
the pudding and were just attacking the 
great yellow home grown walnuts, then 
the sun came out! It came as only a 
California sun can come, in 
golden light blazing from a suddenly blue 
sky. 


T brought bustle 


tongues and hastily formed plans. 
Immediately they were travelers again, 


ready to take the rapidly drying road and 
the adventures that it might bring. They 
all decided to start at once; all but the 
Englishman who, according to the mis- 
tress of the house, had been providen- 
tially provided to help on the ranch while 


her husband was in the hospital. Only 
the face of George Murdock wore a 


shadow and while the others were packing 
their bags he drew his hostess aside where 
he could not be overheard. 

“T’m not going with them; I’ve changed 
my mind and I’m going back to San Fran- 
cisco. I’m going to start now, while they 
are all busy, and when I’m gone I want 
you to do something for me. I want you 
to tell that man Hamilton to keep out of 
land deals! He can’t tell a land shark 
from a saint and he 1s headed straight for 
trouble. I’ve been sounding him out all the 
morning. He has run against the agent of 
a fellow named—named Gedney Martin 
and he is planning to finish a deal with 
Martin down in Los Angeles. Tell him 
not to! Martin is all right; all right, that 
is, for people who can look out for them- 
selves—” his face took on a slow flush 
and his eyes dropped miserably—‘‘but 
I guess he’s—he’s a little hard. He’s 
had to fight for everything he’s got and 
hasn’t had any family or anybody to take 
an interest and so he’s got into the wav 
of—well, you know. Maybe you’ve read 
about him in the papers?” 

“Yes,” she nodded, “I have.” 

“Well,” his eyes looked unhappily pz ist 
her, “Perhaps he i isn t as bad as they say.’ 

“T know he isn’t. And any time you 
feel like having a home cooked dinner,” 
she added, with apparent irrelevance, 
“or a visit with some friends, you just 
stop by!” 

His sun came out again. 

“Pll do it! And now I’ll beat it be- 
fore they come out. You tell Hamilton!” 
and with a wave he drove away. 

When she told Hamilton, it was his turn 
to flush. 

aelte was very kind of him, very kind 
indeed,” he murmured. “I did have an 
appointment with Martin’s agent but it 
is not too late to withdraw. George 
Murdock, Gedney Martin. Do you really 
suppose—”’ 

She nodded. 

“But why, do you suppose, he gave 
another name? W hy, Mrs. Morris, a 
man must have been in some very queer 
deals to make him so wary in going into 
a strange house!” 

“Pretty queer,” she admitted. 

“And yet—” 

“And yet,” she agreed, and just then 
David Wheeler swung the big car up to 
the door. 


a burst of | 


and confusion of 
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| mysteries of 
the East fasci- 
nate you— 


If the age and tradi- 
tions of the Old World 
charm you— 


Surely you want to see 
the wonders of 


South Africa 


a land of mystic magnificence—tower- 
ing mountains, majestic waterfalls, 
beautiful rivers and verdant veld. 
The land of modern cities, native 
kraals, mellow sunshine and cool, in- 
vigorating climate. 

The land of beautiful flowers, sylvan 
glades, botanical gardens and primeval 
forests. Where you can motor over 
fine roads or travel by fast, luxurious 
trains. 


Where you can see— 
Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins 
The Magic Cango Caves 
Barbaric Warrior Dances 
Quaint Kaffir Kraals 


The Great Diamond and Gold 
Mines 


Wonderful Victoria Falls 
Speedy, Preening Ostriches 


Kruger Big Game Park 
and Glorious Cape Peninsula 


As for travel, the South African 
Government Railways are internation- 
ally famous for comfort, speed, safety, 
convenience; dining and sleeping car 
service. 


The several de luxe cruises to South 
Africa this coming winter have al- 
ready booked over 2,000 Americans. 
Write for free booklet, “Tour South 
Africa,” or send 12 cents (to cover 
postage) for fully illustrated travel 
booklets. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
GOVT. BUREAU 
No. 11 Broadway 
New York City 
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Classified Advertising 


PATENTS 





Patents—Write for our guide book, ‘‘How To 
Obtain A Patent’’ and Record of Invention Blank 
sent free. Send model or sketch of inventions for our 
Inspection and Instructions Free. Terms Reason- 
able. Victor J. Evans Co. 1010 Hobart Bldg., San 
Francisco. Main Offices. 751 9th, Washington, D. C. 





Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and advice. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Ninth 
St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED 


Agents—We start you in business and help 
you succeed. No capital or experience needed. 
Spare or full time. You can easily earn $50-$100 
weekly. Write! Madison (Company, 564 Broadway, 
New York. 





MT. LOWE |. 
TAVERN: §. 


COTTAGES,TOO 


Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing for 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unnecessary. 


| Details and copyright book FREE. Press Syndi- 
cate, 1255, St. Louis, Mo. 

| 

| 


LITERARY{CRITIC 


Well-known author (recommended by editors) 
F, 4 : offers Criticism, Sales Service (Stories, Photoplays, 
. , 5 | Novels, etc.) to new and established writers. Also 
. eo a Wee | Collaborations. Laurence D’'Orsay, 
( eet 2 _— = | 2602-C, San Francisco. -* 


ed by 


A two-hour 
Mountain 
Tvolley Trip 


unexcelled in 
scenic beauty | 


ed bel 


P.O. Box 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Guaranteed Hemstitching and Picoting At- 
tachment. Fits any sewing machine. 60c. prepaid 
or C. O. D. Circulars free. LaFlesh Hemstitching 
Co., Dept. 43, Sedalia, Mo. 





Send One Dollar for a 
“Get Acquainted” sub- 
scription to. SUNSET 


II TF 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
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Mr. Hamilton helped his wife and Julie 
in, then hesitated. 

“T think I'll sit with you, my boy.” 
He laid his hand kindly on young Wheel- 
er’s arm. “Perhaps—perhaps we can 
make some plans on the way down.” 

With many adieus and waving of hands 
they rolled away, the poor young man and 
the rich older man, shoulder to shoulder. 
Susie Morris had a final glimpse of Julie’s 
radiant face and of Mrs. Hamilton with 
the pucker gone from her forehead. She 
watched until they disappeared around 
the bend in the road, the same road where 
Ira was now journeying homeward with 
news of the patient and where her husband 
himself would soon be coming back to her. 

As she turned again into the house, 
a song rose to her lips and this time she 
was able to sing it to the end— 

“Then be you glad, you people, 
At this time of the year; 
And light you up your candles 
For H1s star 1t shineth clear!” 


Saddle Up! 


(Continued from page 39) 


one, Frank Moreno, started making 
saddles here the day the place was 
opened, and is still at his bench. His 
father, a California pioneer, was a saddler 
before him and turned out many expen- 
sive jobs for the caballeros of early days. 

One out of touch with western ranches 
little realizes the pride a cowboy has in 
his saddle and equipment, and the money 
he is willing to invest. During one of 
the writer’s visits to this interesting shop 
a couple of young Mexicans came in to 
look over the stock. They spent an entire 
morning here, and finally selected a high- 
grade, if not showy, saddle for which 
they paid in cash the price of a light 
automobile. 

Evidently these saddles are coveted in } 
remote corners of the world, judging 
from the experience of a _ missionary 
traveling along the Persian Gulf. Part 
of his equipment consisted of a fine 
Brydon saddle and in going through the 
rural sections of Persia a native pluto- 
crat took a fancy to the saddle and 
promptly offered eighteen goats for it. — 
When the offer was refused, the native — 
brought forth a mule for trade, which — 
although locally worth more than the | 
saddle cost, was also turned down. Next — 
day the enterprising Persian returned © 
with one of his wives whom he smilingly — 

¥ 
recommended as fully as valuable as the 
saddle. Why, he wanted to know, de- 
lay the swap further? 

It is very pleasant to loiter in this 
shop. The very atmosphere takes one 
back thirty yvears—the pleasant odor of © 
new leather and the peculiar creak of it 
when being handled. Work is_ being 
done steadily, but there seems to be no | 
hurry, no strain of intense competition 
and the irritations that go with it. The - 
old fashioned courtesy, inseparable from _ 
the world of “‘hosses,” still exists here, 
and the employes speak with the com-_ 
placent, hospitable drawl of the instinc-_ 
tive horseman, and move about in a 
leisurely manner which the new genera- 
tion, motor car broke, has never culti-— 
vated. 











w Jelly Rolls 


eggs beaten separately 

cup sugar 

\% cups pastry flour 

level teaspoons Calumet Bak- 
ing Powder 

4 cup warm water 

lavoring 

ift flour once, then measure, 

dd baking powder and sift 

ree times. Beat whites until 

if, fold in sugar, then fold in 

aiks (beaten), then water and 

our lightly. Bake in shallow 

ans in hot oven at 375 degrees 
When done spread quickly 

‘ith jelly and roll carefully in 

apkin, 





wW nuts YS 
} cups flour 
level teaspoons 
Calumet Baking 
Powder 
; level teaspoon 
salt 
cup sugar 
eggs beaten together 
tablespoons melted butter 
} cup milk 
ft flour, then measure; add 
king powder, and salt and sift 
ree times, rub sugar and but- 
r together, add well beaten 
gs, then flour and milk alter- 
tely. Turn out ona well floured 
ard and roll 1% inch thick. 
at with doughnut cutter. Let 
ind 5 minutes and fry in a 
ttle of hot fat. Temperature 
O—370 degrees F. Nutmeg or 
ynamon may be added. 


DY LY &Y 


ry the recipes. And re- 
ember, Calumet con- 
ins two leavening units: 
ie begins to work when 
vugh is mixed; the other 
aits for the heat of the 
ren; then both units 
ork together. 











Chocolate 
w Cake w 


34 cup butter 

114 cups sugar 

2% level teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 

1/6 level teaspoon salt 

2% cups sifted pastry flour 

34 cup milk 4 eggs 

Cream butter, add sugar, then 

add well beaten egg yolks. Mix 

and sift dry ingredients and add 

alternately with milk to first 

mixture. One half teaspoon of 

vanilla may be added. Fold in 

stiffly beaten egg whites. Pour 

into greased tins and bake ina 

moderate oven (325-350 de- 

grees F.) 30 minutes. Put layers 

together with Chocolate frosting 


LESS THAN 


ir 


PER BAKING 


Contains only such ingredients as have been officially approved by U. S. Food Authorities. 


SALES -2%-°- TIMES - THOSE: OF: ANY : OTHER: BRAND: 





= When do we eat 2 


@ 

Ever taste bakings leavened with Calumet? 
If you have, you know exactly how this little 
fellow feels. Hungry? Why, it makes you 
hungry just to think about them—they are 
delicious enough to make anybody’s appetite 
ambitious. But a finer, more inviting flavor 
is not the only advantage enjoyed through 
the use of 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
BAKING POWDER 


Bakings are thoroughly leavened and easy to digest. 
And because they are easily digested, they possess 
full nutritional value. 


One bake-day test will convince you that Calumet 
produces superior results, with much less work 
and at a far lower cost. Continued use will prove 
conclusively that it is an invaluable aid in promot- 
ing growth, vigor and health. 








“ohis NEW Norida UVanitie 
for Loose ‘Powder 


Ss. Thin as a watch! With all those ingenious features that 
have made Norida the most wonderful loose powder 
vanitie in the world! 

And note the tiny NEW SAFETY CATCH—opens 
Norida at a touch, yet CANNOT open accidentally. 

No sifting or spilling! Turn the silvered powder plate 
ever so slightly and there’s your favorite loose powder in 
just the amount you desire. Refill it in a few seconds, 












eh ON then snap it shut—no slots, grooves, or other complicated 
7S, 2 mechanism. 
& ae Beautiful—smart—dainty—economical—Norida is the 
gees perfect vanitie for Loose Powder! Ask your dealer to 
show you the NEW IMPROVED NORIDA. 
Priced $1.50 to $3.00—Single and Double, Gold and Silver, each in a velvet 
lined case—filled with Norida Fleur Sauvage (Wildflower) Poudre and Rouge 
At All Toilet Goods Counters 

4 NORIDA PARFUMERIE 

if PARIS NEW YORK CHICAGO 

3 

i 


A | e 
CL) se 


Exquisitely wonderful — these Norida aids 
to beauty—at all toilet goods counters Cannot Spill 
: pi 





Easy to Refill 
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